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AVutilon striatum ealtnre, 820 

A donkey's taste for ^e oonoertiiia, 73' 

^tbionema eorifolia, mazugement of, 
839 

AgapaAtikns nmheHatnw, 184 

Allamandas, 289 

Allamanda nobiUa, 127 

Alpines, ooUeoting and cultivating, 129 ; 
ooltiTStion of, 161 ; list of, 132 

Amaryllis from seed, raising, 201 

Anniiftl«^ management of, 167 ; for oon* 
serratory, 297 ; for the flower-garden^ 
107 

Ants, 189 

Apartments, £ne foliage plants for, 251 ; 
Iftiaait deooration of, 213, 235 

Azaaeaiia imbricata, 68, 329 

ArborritsBS, list of, 331 

Ashes as a manure, 288 

Asparagus, Japanoie, 238 

Aucubas, grafting, 68 ; propagatiag^ 128 

Aucuba and lily, 247 

Aorioda, enltinral remarks on the, 82 

Asaleas, eulture oi^ 257 $ list of, 259 ; 
of 1869, 800 

Assleas and camellias, 160 

Balsams in the open border, 188 

Barbs de Gapucin, 851 

Barnes testimonial, 286, 378 

Bedding plants, good, 260; frame for 
protecting, 352 ; striking, 255 $ yel- 
low, 71 

Beet for ornament, 223 

Beetles and cockroaches, 189 

Bees, taking honey from, 222 

BegoniiB, flowering, 321 ; list of best, 
823 

Books, new — The Orchid - Grower's 
Hannal, 62 ; Select Ferns and Lyoo- 
pods, 62 ; Old Jonathan, 62 ; Bean- 
tifulLeaTed Plants, 62, 159, 218, 
374; The Orchardist, 62; Cariosi- 
ties of the Pulpit, 62 ; Gleanings frt>m 
French Gardens, 125 ; A Contribution 
to the Ilora of Australia, 125; Sy- 
■opsis Filicum» 125 ; Practical Flori- 



culture, 125 ; the American Horticul- 
tural Annual, 126; the Gardener's 
Kecord, 126; Ware's list of Perennials, 
126; Echoes of Plant and Flower 
Life, 159; Wayside Lyrics, 159; 
Ferns, Bridsh and Foreign, 159; the 
Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of 
Paris, 213 ; Wood Nuts from a Fairy 
Hazel Bush cracked for Little People, 
218; The Fern Garden, 252, 288; 
Choice Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
319 ; Country Walks of a Natundist 
with his Children, 351 ; Gardening 
for the Cottage, 356; Garden Oracle 
for 1870, 352; Flora of Middlesex, 
873; Science Manuals, 374; Thom- 
son on Grape- Vine, 374 

Border, trailing plants for north, 191 ; 
shrubs for a not dry, 192 

Bougainvillea spectabilis, 144 

Bouquets, winter, 86 

Brassicas, club in, 91 

Briers, home-grown, 325 

British mosses, 36 

BrunsTigia Josephine, not flowering, 96 

Bulbous plants, a few good, 134; for 
the flower-garden, 385 

Bulbs packing for export, 192 

Cabbages, damping off, 96 

Cactus, culture of, 293 

Caladium cultiTation, 68 

Caledonian Society, 318 

Camellia as a hardy shrub, 361 

Cannas, protecting, 351 

Carnations and piootees, 260 

Carnations, tree, 228 

Cats in the garden, 267 

Cause of dew, 188 

Cedars, selection o^ 829 

Chick weed, destroying, 189 

Chicory for salads, 351 

Cbives, 224 

Chrysanthemum in 1868, the, 14, 372 

Clematis, bedding out, 160 

Clianthus Dampieri, cultiTation of, 53 

Climbers, stove, 223 
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Club in the Brassica tribe, 91 

Coal smoke, 64 

ColeuB, new, 126 ; old and new, 199 

Conifers, raising seedlinar, 189 

Coniferous trees for English gardens, 326 

Conservatory, annuals for, 297 » erect- 
ing a cold, 222; furnishing, 288; 
furnishing cold, 3^2 

Cordon, the horizontal, 22 

Couch, destruction of, 61 

Crown of thorns, 375 

Cryptomeria, the, 332 

Crystal Palace, 164 ; summer show, 187 

Cucumbers, winter, 234, 288 

Cupressus, liat of, 332 

Cyclamen Persicum, culture of, 149 

Cypress, the deciduous, 333 

Dahlia Imperialis, 373 

"December," 369 

Dianthus cultivation, 311 

Dog and the raven, 120 

Edging plants, silvery-leaved, 127 

Epiphyllum truncatum culture, 239 

Eucharis amazonioa not flowering, 128 

Eucomis culture, 135, 255 

Euonymus grafting, 63 

Erythrinas, protecting, 351 

Everlasting flowers, 86 

Export, packing bidbs for, 254 

Ferns, for the dinner-table^ 96; for 
exhibition, 113; indoor culture of 
hardy, 195 ; management of gold and 
silver, 146; propagating gold, 95; 
and mosses for rockery, 32; select, 
43, 104 ; for sunny positions, 31 

Fern cases heated by gas, 119 

Filbert cultivation, 49 

Fine foliage plants for greenhouse, 128 

Fingerpost, 92, 281, 345 

Firs, silver, 329 

Flower-beds, plantine, 14 i 

Flower-beds during the winter, 63 

Flower-garden, plants for, 127 

Flower-pots, 190 

Flowers for the new year, 341 

Fruits for orchard-house, 304 

Fruits for small orchard, 345 

Fruit-trees in winter, watering, 352 

Fuchsias, leaves falling off, 288; 
management, 95 ; in valentia, the 
218 ; cultivation of, 164 ; hardy, 292 ; 
of 1868, the best, 93 

Garden Guide, 29, 59, 89, 123. 157, 184, 
219, 250, 284, 316, 349, 370 

Gardenia, culture of, 21 

Gas-lime in gardens, danger of, 309. 

Gatherer, fruit and flower, 313 

Geraniums, raising seedling zonal, 47} 
90, 179, 212 ; propagating bedding, 
255 ; wintering zonal, 352 

Gesnera zebrina, culture of, 79 ; exo- 
niensis, 127 

Gesneras, 97 ; list of, 99 



Ginger, green, 224 

Gloxinias, 95 

Gold ferns, management of, 190 

Grapes for cool vinery, 288, 352 ; se- 
lections of, 110; open-air English, 
23 

Grasses for winter bouquets, 112 

Greenhouse heating, 224; heating, 
small, 19 ; management, 31 ; fine- 
foliage planU for, 128, 227; plants 
for, 160 ; winter flowering plants 
for, 223 

Guano for garden plots, 351 

Gymnogrammas, propagating, 95 

Hamburgh international exhibition, 249, 
286, 318 

Hardy ferns, culture of, 42 

Hardy fuchsias, 292 

Heaths, winter-flowering, 359 

Heating small greenhouses, 19 

Hiemanthus culture, the, 135 

Herbaceous and alpine plants, 80 

Herbaceous spinea, 33 

Hollyhocks, propagation o^ 287 

Hoya beUa culture, 223 

Hyacinths, 128; home-grown, 116; 
culture of, 263 

Indian pinks, 311 

Indigofera dosua, 840 

Inga puloherrima, 188 * 

Ivies, beautiful, 353 

Ivy, grafting, 63; decorative uses of^ 
216; variegated leaved varieties, 
353; classification and nomenclatttre 
of, 367 

Japanese shrubs, 25 

Jessamine, the Gape, 21 

Junipers, list of, 338 

Kitchen garden, 241 

Ladies' garden, the, 7. 41, 80, 107, 141, 
167,210,260,811,335,363 

Lantanas for greenhouse, 188 

Latania borbonica, 95 

Leeds Horticultural Society, 154 

Lilies, Guernsey and Scarborough, 136 ; 
garden, 65 ; water, 128 

Lilium auratum, 286 

Liliums, repotting, 287 

Lobelias, herbaceous, 324 

Lobelia speoiosa, sowing, 96 

Lomatia heterophylla, 81 

London gardens, 32 

Lonioera bracteata, 341 

Lycopodiums, culture of^ 299 

Lysimachia nummularia, 138 

Manchester Botanical Society, 154 

Melons, 96 

Meterological fact, 249 

Mosses, British, 36 

Mushroom culture, 204, 310 

Myrtles, wintering, 352 

New clothes for old pegs, 245 

Kotes on three interesting plants, 137 
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Nooks and comers, gardening for, 10; 
plants for, 11 

Odds and ends, 238 

Onion fly, the, 191 

Orchard-house, trees in, 36 ; fSrnits for, 
304 ; management of, 27(> 

Orchard, planting a (tmall, 343 

Orange trees, renovation of old, 416 

Pancratium, the, 135 

Pandanus propagation, 64 

Pansies, propagation of, 254 

Pawlonia imperialis, 233 

Paonies, herbaceous, 230 

PsBonia officinalis, an avenue of, 238 

Peaches, double-flowering, 159 

Pelargoniums for forcing, 160; oulti* 
ration of zonal, 161 ; specimen zonal, 
287; selection of gold and silver 
zonal, 287; cultivation of donble- 
flowering, 193 ; early-flowering, 169 ; 
new, 114; propagating goM and 
silver, 224 

Phlox, cnltiyation of, 396 

Piceas, list of, 329 

Pimpernel, the bog, 256 

Pine-apple cultivation, 101, 139 

Pine, the Ohili, 329 

Pme, the umbrella, 833 

Pines, list of, 330 

Plant, a word to those about to, 277 

Plants recommended, 126 

Pleroma cultivation, 225 

Polyanthus culture, 243 

Polyanthes tuberosa, 17 

Potato culture, maxims of, 50 

Prestoe fund, 24 

Pumpkin, a heavy, 68 

Pyrethrum, the, 170 ; Golden Feathev, 
160 

Besurrection plant, the, 180 

Bhododendron, standard, 320 

Bobin and the sparrow, 65 

Bockery, ferns and mosses for, 32; 
buUdiog, 288 

Bose garden, season's work in the, 74 ; 
growing, town, 337; shows at Bir- 
mingham and Hereford, 249 

Boees in towns, standard, 12 ; pruning 
own-root, 128 ; pruning, 191 ; from 
antomn cuttings, 262 ; own-root, 190 ; 
selections of new, 345 

Bongh-and-ready gardening, 343 

Boyal Botanic Society, euibitions of, 
94, 154, 186, 249 

Boyal Horticultural Society, exhibition 
of; 94 ; hyacinth show, 153; azalea 
show, 186; rose show, 186; pelargo- 
xiium show, 248 ; great rose show, 
248 ; pink show, 249 ; show at Man- 
chester, 249; show of gladioli and 
hollyhocks, 286 

Bubbish, utilization of, 169 

SaUx rosmarini folia, 341 



Salvia patens, 223' 

Sarracenia cidtivation, 77 

Scale, clearing acacias of, 31 

Schizanthus culture in pots, 285 

SchizostyUs coccinea, 9 

Seakale, rapid production of^ 255 

Seed Adulteration Bill, 286 

Seeds for the kitchen-garden, selection 
of, 92 

Selaginellas, culture of, 299 

Shrubs for plunging, 160; Japanese, 
25 ; notes on scarce, 340 

Side-saddle flower, the, 77 

Soap berry, the, 285 

Solanums for winter decoration, 302 ; 
Williams's hybrid, 126 

Spirsea palmata, 128 

Spiraeas, herbaceous, 33 

Spring flowers, 30 ; exhibitions of, 154 

Spring-flowering plants, 210 

Staking of trees, 376 

Stocks damping oft, 96 

Stony ground and shady borders, 128 

Strawberries, early, 174 

Strawberry forcing, 5 

Strawberry plants for forcing, 207 

Stephanotis, culture of, 273 

Stoves, Hink's petroleum, 351 

Strelitzia reglne, 278 

Subtropical gardening, 215 ; notes on, 1 

Sunny positions, ferns for, 31 

Sweet William culture, 287, 311 

Symphyandria pendula, 63, 137 

Table decorations, plants for, 175 

Tacsonia Van Volxemi, fruit of, 862 

Tallow tree of China, 254 

Thornton, death of Mr. B., 313 

Thyrsacanthus nxtilans, 63 

Tinne, murder of Miss, 318 

Todea pellucida, 189 

Town area, to utilize, 365 

Trees, 218 ; transplanting apparatus for, 
217 

Tree, a golden-leaved, 133 ; the white- 
wash, 237 

Tuberose, the, 17 

Veitch, death of Mr. J., 319, 373 

Verbenas, vermin on, 63 ; in pots, 246 

Victoria regia, 286, 372 

Vine borders, forming and planting, 114 

Vine, propagating the variegated, 95 

Vines by circumposition, 190 

Vines and bottom-heat, 286 

Vases of gp^at magnitude, 374 

Vinery, grapes for cool, 288 

Wellingtonia gigantea, 331 

Winter bouquets, grasses for, 112 

Winter decoration of flower-beds^ 368 

Winter garden, Edinburgh, 373 

Whitewash, 64 

Yellow bedding plants, 71 

Tew, Fortune's, 333 

Yews, 338 
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Abies numidica, 28 

Acacia Ausfeldii, 27 

Acanthophoenix crinita, 28 

Acer Frederici Guilelmi, 26 

Acer ornatum, ^6 

Acer platanoides rubznm, 221 

Acer rufiDerva alba lineata, 347 

Acridocarpiu natalitius, 291 

Adiantuiu decorum, 280 

Adiantum rubellum, 68 

Aerides Japonicttxn, 348 

Agalmyla BtamiiieR/121 

Aglaonema Hanni, 166 

Allamanda nobilis, 27, 156 

Amaranthua speciosus aureua, 182 

Amomum aceptrum, 156 

Ampelopais dissectai 221 

AmpelopBis tricuspidata, 279 

Anthurium Geitaerianum, 26 

AntigoQon leptopup, 57 

Aphelandra aurantiaca Tar. Boezlii, 58 

Aphelandra acudfoUa, 348 

Axeca Baueri, 94 

AriBtoloohia floribimda» 23 

Aiifltolochia Ducbarteri, 28 

Azalea lineurifoUa, 314 

Azalea mollis §^brior, 221 

Begonia Glaikei, 279 

Begonia nigrovenia, 26 

Begonia roswfolia, 280 

BegoMa Yeitchi, 280 

Bertolonia margaritacea, 28 

Bigonia pmpurea, 848 

Biglandularia conspicua, 57 

Blandlbrdia Ctmnioghami, 815 

Brassia arcuigera, 280 

Brassia glumaoea, 58 

Brassia Lawrenciana, yar. longissima, 

94 
Brusia thyrsodes, 58 
Calceolaria Henridy 314 
Camellia japonica foliis yariegatis, 

183 
Camellia lasanqoa foliis yariegatis^ 

183 
Campanula isopbylla, 155 
Camptopus Manni, 221 
Caryota Comingi, 314 
Catasetum longifolium, 183 
Cattleya speoiosissima Lowii, 28 
Ctdogyno (Pkione) Boiehenbacbiana, 

122 
Oentawea FenKlii* 221 
Cereos lindoi, 314 
Ceropegia SandeESoni, 847 
Cleisoetoma Dawsomana, 58 
Clematis Davidiana^ 26 
Clematis Lady Boyfll, 27 
Cnerodendron serotinum, 26 



Cobea penduliflora, 156 
Cocbliostema Jacobiana, 28 
GodisBQm (Croton) Veitcbianumy 27 
Collinaia corymbosa, 221 
Combretium micropetalum, 315 
Cordia glabra, 314 
Cotyledon Sulzmanni, 348 
Craiegus oxycanthus cocclxiea fl. pi., 

27 
Crocus orpbanides, 314 
Crocus Sharojani, 221 
Crotolaria Cunninghami, 314 
Cyclamen Africanum, 156 
Cymbidium pendulum atropurpureum, 

222 
Cypripedium Hanisianum, 155 
Cypripedium Pariabi, 279, 315 
Cypripedium Stonei yar. platynseyium, 

26 
Delostoma dentata, 156 
Dendrobium albo-luteum, 347 
Bendrobium cariniferum, 280 
Dendrobium crassinode, 182 
Dendrobium crystal linum, 28 
Dendrobium Deyonianum rbodoneurum. 

57 
Dendrobium Huttoni, 279 
Dendrobium Jerdonianum, 58 
Dendrobium lasioglossum, 57, 221 
Dendrobium microglaphys, 94 
Dendobrium miserum, 280 
Dendrobium moniliforme, 58 
Dendrobium Williamsoni, 155 
Dicborisandra musaica, 27 
Dipladenia amoona, 57 
Dipladenia boUviensis, 347 
Dorstenia argentea, 347 
Doroceras bygrometrica, 182 
Drosopbylium lusitanicum, 348 
Epidendrum melioeum, 348 
£pidendrum Obeisbregbtianum, 58 
Epimedium alpinum yar. rubrum, 

121 
Erantbemiun Anderaoni, 183, 314 
£rantbemum igneum, 28 
Erodium macnidenium, 122 
Eupatorium Haageanum, 27 
Eucodonia naagelioides lilacinella, 57 
Eupatorium WeinniaQniaaam, 28 
Fucbsia Albert Coene, 94 
Fuchsia Beaute de Oentbrugge, 94 
Fucbsia Francoise de Yos, 94 
Gladiolus eruentas, 182 
Greyia Sutherland!, 222 
Griffinia dryades, 348 
Gymnogramma Sancbeana yar. gigaatea, 

94 
Hcmadictyon nutans maxima, 27 
Houlletia Wallisii, 280 
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Hyopborbe amaricaulifl, 67 

Hyophorbe Yerschaffelti, 57 

Ibiridella rotundifolia, 122, 182 

Iresene Lindeni, 57 

Irisstylosa, 314 

Kempferia ParUbi, 156, 314 

£eteleeria Fortimei, 221 

Lslia albida rar. bnmnea, 27 

Lflslia albida var. ochracea, 27 

Lsdia albida Tar. Tuokeri, 27 

Lflelia Pflcberianay 58 

Lslia purpnrata var. Neliaii, 94 

Lilium aarmtum rubram, 26 

Lilium pseudo-tigrinuDiy 26 

LQium Wilsoni, 93 

liriodendron tulipferum foliis aureo- 

pictia, 94 
Livistonia altissima, 58 
Mackaya bella, 348 
Magnolia Gampbelli, 279 
Hawleyallia Yeitcbiana, 58 
Meiracyllium gemma, 348 
MieoDia Teysmanniana, 27 
Miltonia feativa, 28 
Hiltonia speotabilis Tar. virginaliB, 94 
Hiltonia Warceviczii, 221 
Koroa bnlbifera, 348 
Hormodes Skixmeri, 221 
MyoBotia diaaitiflo^^ 28 
Neatera depresaa, 348 
Kierembergia fruoteaoana, 222 
Odcmtog^oaaum Andenoniaaum, 28 
Odontogloesum aBthozantham, 280 
Odontoglosaum Cerrantaai var., 57 
Odontogloiaum criatatum, 93 
Odontogloasnm Kraneri, 315 
Odontogloiaum nebaloamn Tar. Patti* 

aonianum, 57 
Odontogloamim ratuaom Tar. latrO) 58 
Oncidiom andigenum, 280 
Oncidium gyrobulbon, 815 
Onddium nyphnmaticum, 315 
Oncidium macrantbum, 121 
Oneidium macropua, 27 
Onoidium pbalsnopaia, 279 
Oncidium ponigena, 27 
Oncidium (Cytrocbilum) zantbodou, 

155,156 
Opliamenua imbedllia fol. Tariegatum, 

58 
Ortgieaia Tillandaoidea, 28 
PalaTa flexuoaa, 183 
Panotia peraiea, 121 



Paaaiflora cinoinnata, 58 

Paasiflora glauca, 26 

PaaBiflora Lawsoniaoa, 221 

Paaaiflora Munroi, 221 

Paaaiflora saoguinolentum, 221 

PiBonia aureo limbata, 183 

Pelargonium Schotti, 814 

Pinua tamrac, 183 

Poa triyialis, fol. albo-Tittatia, 57 

Polycyonia iepida, 348 

Polymnia pyramidalia, 27 

Placea grandiflora, 24 

Plectopoma negelioidea aureo roseuoOy 

222 
Plectopoma ncgelioidea bicolor, 222 
Plectopoma naBgelioidea Candida, 222 
Pleclopoma nsgelioidea corallinum, 222 
Pleotopoma nfegelloides sointillans» 221 
Plumeria lutea, 347 
Pleurotballis Bowmanni, 848 
Primula pedmontana, 315 
Prunus padum, 27 
Pruuua aubbirtella, 28 
Rhododendron, cauoasium flayidum, 280 
Bbua Oabecki, 26 
Ricbardia melanoleuca, 182 
Roae Monaieur Joumeaux, 94 
Rubua roBsefolius, 57 
Rudgea macrophjlla, 57 
Sacoolabium bigiobum, 183 
Sanohezia nobilis glaucopbjUay 182 
Sanobezia nobilis Tariegata, 27 
SarcantbuB cbrysomelaa, 279 
Spinea palmata« 94 
Spiranibua Smithi, 58 
Stanbopea zytriopbora, 58 
Stap^elia hyttriz, 122 
Steripboma paradoxom, 348 
Styrax japonica, 315 
Tacaonia eriantba, 122, 183 
Tacaonia quitenais, 280 
Tbapeia decipiens, 122 
Tbibaudia acuminata, 122 
Tbrixapermum unifenim, 58 
Tbunbergia fragrana, 121 
Tricbopilia grata, 155 
Tritelia porrifolia, 93 
TropaBolum seasifolium, 58 
TydoM Lindeniana, 315 
Vaceinium reflex um, 347 
Yanda Denisoniana, 280 
Yanda inaignis, 155, 183 
Yibuznum plioatum tomentosum, 57 
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COLOURED PLATES. 



AUamanda nobilis, 289 
Aealea Reine Marie Henriette, 257 
Begonia roeffiflora, 321 
Geranium Richard Headly, 161 
Geranium Victor, 193 
Geanera ezonienaiB, 97 



Group uf Alpine flowers, 130 

Ivies, garden, varieties of, 853 

Lilium Leichtlinii, 65 

Pleroma earmentoea, 225 

Spinea palmata, 88 

Subtropical garden, Battersea Paik, 1 



WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 



Adiantum Farleyeiuis, 44 
Asplenium alatum, 104 
Asplenium myriopfaylliaQ, 105 
Begonia Olarkei, 279 
Begonia rosaflora, 280 
Begonia Yeitchi, 280 
Bluidfordia Cunninghami, 315 
Oampanula iaophylla, 155 
Garyota Cumingi, 314 
OobsBa penduliflora, 156 
Gombretum micropetalum, 315 
IHpladenia bolivienss, 347 
Bncsna terminalis, 214 
Bplmedium alpinum, 121 



Fruit and flower gatherer, the ** 8elby/' 

313 
Gas-stove, 120 
Grifllnia dryades, 347 
Iberidella rotundifolia, 182 
Ivy in suspension basket, variegated, 216 
Plumeria lutea, 347 
Polymnia grandis, 215 
Rockery, 170 
Tacsonia eriantha, 183 
Thunbergia fragrans, 121 
Transplanting machine, 216 
Wreath of eTerlastiogs and grasses, 87 
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J!^OTES OlSr SUBTROPICAL QAEDENING. 

TflTH SKETCH £BOM THB StTBTBOFICAL GABDEK, BATTEBSEA PAUK. 

IT first thought it may appear that little remains to be said 
upon the subject of subtropical gardening, and that 
every misapprehension which existed in connection with 
the subject is now numbered with the things of the 
past. Such, however, is not the case, for we constantly 
meet with people who object to it on the ground of its assumed 
costliness, and the high degree of skill necessary to carry it out. 
It must be granted that it costs time and money to produce the 
plants required for this system, as it does to produce hosts of gera- 
niums, calceolarias, and plants of that type, but no more. The 
varieties of Canna, Sicinus, Wigandia, and Solanum, can be raised 
from seed in the spring with as little trouble as that attached to the 
production of a stock of asters, and other half hardy annuals. The 
Aralia, the India rubber, and other plants of that class, can be stored 
away in a cold greenhouse, or light airy shed — anywhere, in fact, so 
long as they get a little light and are secure from frost. The housing 
of the smaller subjects, like the Lantanas and Plumbagos, requires 
no consideration whatever, for they can be stored away in the space 
which, in the ordinary course of things, would be occupied with 
geraniums and verbenas. And the possession of a few fine Palms, 
tree Ferns, Musas, and Dracaenas, is more of an advantage than an 
incumbrance, for they are just the class of plants that are wanted 
for associating with the chrysanthemums and other winter- flowering 
plants in the conservatory, when the bedding season is past. The 
fact that we have hosts of hardy plants capable, with judicious 
arrangement, of producing grand eifects in our gardens, must not bo 
lost sight of. We have the noble Yuccas, the beautifully variegattd 
Maple, and the gracefully growing and fiery glowing Tritoma, with 
its spikes of scarlet flowers, besides the Pampas grass and Arxuid) 
donax and conspicua^ which produce abundance of silvery plinnej^. 
All these plants have a fine graceful habit, which is sulficicnt to 
VOL. IT.— yo. I. 1 
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procure them admission into all gardens where distinctive character 
and elegance of form are understood and appreciated. 

In giving a few hints upon the management of the subtropical 
garden, we are desirous it should be understood that this style of 
gardening is not so well adapted for small places as for large. The 
main point is to study the convenience there may be for growing the 
plants through the early stages of their existence, and for preserving 
during winter those that are best worth keeping. It is by no means 
a wise proceeding where there are but one or two beds, to fill them 
with such strong-growing subjects as the castor oil and tobacco 
plants. These should be grown in quantity where there is plenty of 
room, and there used to give effect to plants of smaller size. For 
the small garden there are many choice plants more suitable for beds 
which come close under the eye. 

As most of the plants employed in this system are natives of 
warmer climates than ours, a little labour is necessary to form the 
beds, so that the roots obtain the greatest amount of warmth possible 
from the limited amount of sun-heat. Now to afford the plants the 
advantage of a genial warmth without employing artificial heat, a 
better plan cannot be well adopted than that of Mr. Gibson, at 
Battersea Park. We might write a long dissertation on the why 
and wherefore of this, possibly with advantage to many of our 
readers, but we refrain because of our insufficient space. 

The beds are taken out to a depth of three feet. The bottom 
is filled in with brickbats, two feet deep, and a layer of light soil is 
placed on the top for the plants to grow in. The soil is placed on 
the brickbats to a depth of about two feet, and kept in its place by 
a strip of turf laid on to form a bank. Now when the bed gets 
warmed through, which it does with amazing rapidity when made 
in this manner, the plants grow with a vigour uuknown in beds 
prepared in the ordinary way. It may not always be practicable to 
take the beds out to the depth named, but they ought to have at 
least a foot depth of bricks, and the bed be that height above the 
level of the surrounding surface. It must be recollected that in 
dry hot seasons the plants will require a larger amount of water 
ihan tliey would if planted on the level. Their free growth and 
healthy appearance will more than repay for the labour incurred, 
and if it should happen to turn out a cold wet summer, the robust 
health of the plants will aflbrd striking proofs of the advantages 
arising from the adoption of this system. There can be no doubt 
of the benefit of pre[)aring the beds in the way described, or why 
should the plants at Battersea Park do so much better than at other 
places, particularly in cold wet seasons ? 

It is only in such a summer ns that of last year that we see 
Colei's Verschaffelti looking first-rate in the generality of places, yet 
!Mr. Gribson has the most glorious beds of it every year, and the way 
he manages ifc is after this wise : — The beds are prepared as above 
described, and the plants, which are nicely established in ^ve orsix- 
iuch pots, are plunged in the soil instead of being planted out. 

The site for the subtropical garden should be as warm and 
as sheUeredaa posiiible. ^Yhen planted in bleak exposed situations, 
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the foliage of the large-leaved plants becomes torn and discoloured, 
and few things look worse in a garden of a pretentious kind (as 
this must be) than plants with bare stems or leaves hanging in 
ribbons. Before naming a few of the best plants adapted for our 
purpose, it must be added that most of the plants should be strong 
when planted out, so as to produce an effect at once, without having 
to wait until the end of the season, especially as many of them 
make but slow progress out of doors. On the other hand, several 
of the choice subjects named in the following list make better 
growth out of doors than when kept in the stove throughout the 
year. Subtropical gardening has this advantage — it enables the 
possessor of noble-growing plants to enjoy their beauty in the most 
natural manner, which, when they are in the roasting heat of the 
stove, is impossible. 

In the undermentioned selection, we shall name only a few of the 
best subtropical plants for general purposes, but where a selection 
of hardy plants only is required, \i'e must refer our readers to a paper 
in last year's volume, which treats at some length upon that matter, 
and forms part of the series of articles upon " Rough and Keady 
Gardening." Of the fine foliage plants we have the elegant Acacia 
hphantha^ remarkable for its elegant plumy growth. This plant 
should be raised from seed, and have one full year's growth before 
being planted out. Agave Americana and its variegated varieties, 
are grand for prominent positions. Ahophila australis is one of the 
most "beautiful tree ferns, and well adapted for shady corners. For 
moist positions, such as the margins of lakes or pools, the following 
grasses are admirably suited : — Arundinaria falcata, Arundo con- 
spictut, Gynerium argenteum^ and Aivdrojpogon giganteum. The first 
three are hardy, and the last requires shelter through the winter. 

To the grasses may be added some grass-like plants such as 
Bawht^a anindinacea, B, himalaica, Cyperus alternifoUus^ and 
C. papyrus. These require stove shelter during winter. The Aralias 
must on no account be passed over: A. papyrifera, A. reticulatay A. 
Sieholdiy and A. Sieboldi variegata are decidedly the best. The last 
two are quite hardy, which is a considerable enhancement of their 
valae. Aspidistra lurida variegata is a choice subject for a dry sandy 
bank. In that position the variegation is developed more perfectly, 
and the plants are hardy. The Boccanias are useful on account of 
their free habit, but are rather coarse. The heat are B.frutescens 
and B. cordata rotundifolia A few Caladiunis must not be missed, 
for they produte a fine effect with their massive foliage when grown 
in light rich soil with liberal supplies of water. The bulbs of these 
must be kept dry and in warmth through the winter, or they will soon 
decay. O. atrovirens, 0. Borgei, C7. esculenfum, and C. odoraium are 
distinct kinds of the highest value. 

The next subjects to engage our attention are the Carinas^ and 
they are certainly the most important family we have to deal with. 
They have handsome foliage and flowers, and almost come within the 
range of hardy plants, for most of the under-mentioned sorts have 
done well without being taken up for several years past ; and probably 
all the varieties grown would survive the winter in the open ground 
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if they had a trial. The beds in which they are planted should be 
covered with dry leaves and six inches of soil heaped over to prevent 
the leaves blowing about ; the magnificence of the foliage and flower- 
spikes, and the dimensions they attain when left in the ground all 
the winter, are perfectly astonishing. 

The following are all first-rate : &. annei superla, C. eapansa, a fine 
dwarf variety for edging ; C, gigantea major, C. Leirvalli, O. Muses- 
folia hyhrida, C. nigricans, O. Rendatleri, C. zehrina. 

Next we will look for a few palms : Garyota urens, is good for 
select positions, and several of the beautiful Ohamcerops are doubly 
valuable, as they have the important quality of being nearly hardy. 
(7. Fortunei and C. humilis are the two best. Other good palms 
are Latania horbonica, Fhoenix sylvestris, and Seaforthia elegans, 

"From palms we pass to grasses again : Holcus saccharatus, Zea 
earagtKL, and Z. mays make fine bold beds if the seed is sown in the 
spring, especially if edged with a double row of the beautiful Zea 
japonica variegata. These grasses should be raised in heat, and 
planted out in the manner of half-hardy annuals. 

The Draccmas, from their elegant habits, and in many instances 
richly coloured foliage, have particular claims upon our attention. 
The dark-leaved kinds have a beautiful appearance when the surface 
of the bed is planted with the variegated Z)flc/yZw glomerata, or some 
otner short variegated plant. Dracwtia stricta, D, ferrea, D, Gooperi, 
and D. terminalut are four good dark-leaved sorts ; D. aicstralis, D. 
canncefolia, D. indivisa, and D. fragrantissima are good green-leaved 
kinds. 

Selecting in other departments, we find Ferdinandia eminens, 
Ficus elastictcs, Lomatia femiginea, Bhopala corcovadeiise, Mdianthus 
^najor, a very beautiful plant, with elegant compound glaucous foliage, 
and Wigandia caracasana, all valuable, and the most popular of the 
subtropicals that require greenhouse shelter during the winter. 

The Tobaccos, Solan ums, and Eicinus are all free-growing plants, 
and can be easily raised from seed in the spring. The plants 
belonging to this group will grow freely whether on raised beds or 
not. Of the first genus, Nicotiania wlgandioides and N. macrophyU 
Iwn glganteum are the best. S, acanthocarpumy S. giganteum, and S. 
marginatum are the best of that group ; and of the castor oils, 
liicinus bourhonensis, R, Ohermanni, and It, sanguineus are stately 
growing; subjects. 

A full list of flowering plants is not needed, as we have treated 
upon them very recently, and at length. But we must enumerate a 
few of the most strikiu'j;. For large beds the following are map^nifi- 
cent : Abut Hon striatu?n, A. Due de MalaknJP, Brugmausia suavcoleris. 
Datura arborca, D. llnberinna, and several other good varieties. 
Ergthrina crista-galU, E. Marie Bf Hanger, are first- rate, and the 
name may be said of Hibiscus rotia sinensis^ which flowers grandly iu 
the open-air. For edging purposes Flumhago cape)isi3 is a fint* 
subject with its lovely blue flowers, as are several good varieties of 
Zcin tanas, S. Ji. 
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STRAWBERRY FORCING. 

BY WILLIAM COLE, HEAD GABDENEE, EALHTO PAEK. 

IN the remarks which I intend offering, I shall not attempt 
an elaborate treatise upon straAvberrj forcing. The 
season for that is now past. I shall therefore confine 
mjself to a few seasonable hints that may be useful just 
now. It must, however, be understood, that unless the 

Slants are strong, and have large, well-ripened crowns, it is of very 
ttle use to incur the trouble and expense of forcing them, for there 
will be but little fruit to repay the cultivator. At the same time, 
there are plenty of people who can manage to grow very good plants 
through the autumn, but fail in ripening a good crop of fruit in the 
spring ; for this class of cultivators my observations are more espe- 
cially intended. 

In forcing, whether fruit, flowers, or vegetables, a little thought 
ought to be bestowed upon what occurs out-of-doors at the time 
when vegetation begins to start into active liie, and then to a certain 
extent we must imitate those conditions as iar as practicable. We 
find that a gradual increase of temperature takes place throughout 
the spring, and not a sudden leap from winter to summer, such as 
some growers suppose to take place. When strawberry plants are 
brought out of the open air, and put into a strong heat at once, the 
flowers go blind, and the plants, instead of fruit, produce an abund- 
ance of lanky foliage. In the first place, all strawberry plants ought 
to receive shelter from the frost and rains throughout the winter, 
for when exposed to alternate soakings of rain and sharp frosts, they 
are in anything but a favourable condition for forcing. A cold pit 
is undoubtedly the best place for them, though there are many con- 
trivances that can be extemporized with but little trouble that will 
do nearly as well. The best place for forcing strawberries is a good 

Sit, or a house erected on purpose, with shelves close to the glass. 
ly houses for strawberry-growing are nice little span-roofed struc- 
tures, with a walk down the centre, and shelves close to the glass on 
each side. The advantage of houses over pits is this — the plants 
can be watched and attended to without having to uncover and 
expose them to the cold, chilling influence of the external air. Good 
crops are grown annually in peach-houses and vineries ; and I have 
not a word to say against its being done, but I prefer separate 
etructures for the purpose. 

When the plants are first brought into the house, the whole of 
the dead and decaying foliage should be trimmed off, and the pots 
washed, to make everything have a clean and tidy appearance. It 
is also a very good plan to remove the loose surface soil, and fill the 
space with thoroughly-decayed manure. The exact temperature for 
starting with depends a little upon the time of year. For instance, 
those started in the early part of December should not have more 
fire-beat than is necessary to bring the temperature up to an average 
of 45<>, to begin with, wmlst plants introduced into heat towards the 
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end of February may safely be subjected to a temperature of 66°, by 
fire-heat. For ordinary crops, January is quite early enough to com- 
mence operations ; and where there is but one crop to force, February 
is better still. The later in the season the plants are forced, the 
greater is the certainty of a good crop ; and it is far preferable to 
naye a good crop late than a poor one early. The plants should be 
cautiously watered until they get into full growtn, for very little 
will be required up to that time, and plenty of air must be admitted. 
From the time the plants are first started, until the fruit is set, the 
temperature must be Tery carefully regulated, and a rise of about 
fire degrees by fire-heat allowed beyond the point mentioned above. 
But the thermometer may be allowed to run up ten degrees higher 
than usual, during sunshine, and with a liberal supply of air. Ven- 
tilation ia a very important matter in strawberry forcing, and 
requires very carefully regulating, so that the plants have sufiicient air 
without taking cold thereby, particularly during the time they are 
in flower. It is impossible for me to say how much is to be admitted, 
for that depends entirely upon the weather. It must also be remem- 
bered, that unless there is a free circulation of air' going on when 
the fruit is ripening off*, the flavour will be poor and insipid, and 
tainted with too large a proportion of acidity to render it agreeable 
to the palate. It is to this cause, and the too liberal supplies of 
water, that we are indebted for so much badly-flavoured fruit. 

Directly as many fruit are set as it is thought the plants will 
carry comfortably all the smallest fruit, and remaining flowers should 
be clipped off, for they only weaken the plants, and rob the fruit 
intended to reach maturity. After the young fruit begins to swell, 
the temperature should be gradually raised until it reaches G5*, with 
an additional ten degrees during sunshine. Weak manure-water 
every other day throughout the swelling process will be of immense 
advantage in helping them along. The watering must not on any 
account be neglected ; for, when that happens, the fruit receives an 
amount of injury from which they never recover. It is a very 
good plan to place a layer of leaf-mould, or cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
on the shelves upon which the plants are placed, as it prevents the 
soil drying up so quickly. After the plants go out of flower, they 
should be syringed frequently, say twice a-day, unless the weather 
is unusually damp and dull. UiUess the syringe is kept steadily at 
work, and a genial atmospheric moisture maintained, red spider will 
soon take possession ; and when once that pest gets ahead, the crop 
is as good as ruined ; for, without clean, healthy foliage, the fruit 
will certainly be small and deficient in fiavour. As the fruit begins 
to colour, the manure-water must be withheld, the syringe be used 
very sparingly indeed, and only sufficient clear water applied to keep 
the foliage from flagging. The golden rules in strawberry forcing 
are, to start slow and steadily, to keep the plants close to the glass, 
with plenty of air ; to keep the foliage clean and healthy ; and never 
to allow the plants to suffer for the want of water at any time, but 
without giving too much, particularly as the fruit is ripening. 
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THE LADIES' GARDEN.— No. L 

BT J. C. OIiAKKE, 
Head Gku^ener at CotheUton House, Tauaton. 

3 main object of the series of papers I purpose to fur* 
niah, under the above heading, is, to assist those who, for 
the most part^ superintend the management of their 
own gardens. I shall not attempt to treat the subjects 
on which I write in a sentimental manner. I prefer 
rather the plain, practical waj, having less desire to accomplish fine 
wntiog than to be homely and useful. 

Having given these chapters the title of " The Ladies' Garden," 
I must first say, I have no intention of speaking of the formation of 
the garden ; it will serve my purpose best, and those for whom I 
write, if we take the gardens as we find them, and see how we can 
improve their condition without necessitating a heavy outlay at first, 
or an aTinnAl expenditure afterwards. Now as nearly everybody 
loves flowers, if they have a garden, of course they must have them, 
and the majority of people I find are obliged ta be content with the 
fashionable bedding plants of the day ; not that they prefer their 
brilliant colours to the more bumble ones amongst the annuals, and 
hardy herbaceous plants, but because with other kinds of plants they 
have not had the success they hoped for, they therefore fall back 
upon the bedding plants as the more certain measure for securing, 
at least for a short period, a display of bloom. I admit, to the fullest 
extent, the adaptability of bedding plants for such a purpose ; but 
I also happen to know that, however successful they may be in 
creating an effect, they are never half so much admired and cared 
for as those which the fair proprietors have succeeded in raising 
themselves. Those who have witnessed the just pride, and well* 
earned gratification of persons who have succeeded in doing so, will 
at once admit that public writers, generally, have neglected a subject 
which deserves all the attention that can be bestowed upon it. I 
will, in the course of these remarks, endeavour to assist our lady 
readers by plain and practical directions for the preparation of the 
garden, and the selection of subjects which they may cultivate for 
themselves, having in view, of course, to promote variety and 
change in the aspects of the garden. 

The secret of success in growing such subjects as will be here* 
after recommended, will depend, principally, upon the condition of 
the beds or borders. This is a subject but little understood. It is 
absolutely necessary that they be properly prepared, not merely 
scratched over in the winter, as too many are, but really dug up in 
the fullest sense of the word, to at least a depth of twelve inches ; 
but twenty-four would be better. As very few herbaceous plants 
are now grown, I have arranged for this chi^ter to appear with 
the new year, because, as the winter is the best season for this work, 
the reader may have ample time to get such work done before the 
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seed-sowing season arriyes. The digging of the border should be 
commenced as soon aa the first favourable weather occurs after this 
is read. This winter stirring of the soil will prove of great benefit, 
for it will let in air and water, and it will break up the lower 
stratum of earth, which, in so many instances, proves a stubborn 
barrier to the roots of plants that would, if they could, penetrate 
deep in the search of food ; more than this, it opens the ground to 
the influence of that best of all fertilizers, the frosty rendering it 
more friable and kindly for future working, to say nothing about its 
sweetening and pulverizing influence. Yet few appear to undeiv 
stand that this work is as essential for flowers as for vegetables ; 
but why should it not be ? If it is necessary to trench deeply 
and manure heavily for vegetables, surely, to a certain extent, the 
same principle applies to flower-beds and borders. At all events, 
my own experience convinces me that to grow flowers successfully 
in the same beds or borders, year after year, requires the treatment 
I am now advocating for the Ladies* Oarden. There are hundreds, 
nay, thousands of small gardens, in which the soil at six inches under 
the surface has not seen the light of day for many a long year ; the 
top crust has had its yearly scratching, perhaps from the man who 
"does "the garden. Poor man, I pity his lot, when he is only 
allowed one day to do the work which, if properly and honestly 
done, would take two, and yet the disappointed proprietor grumbles 
when things go wrong. 

K our fair readers have hitherto thought it unnecessary to have 
their beds and borders properly dug up, what will they say when I 
tell them that it is also necessary to manure them occasionally, 
which it is, as much to a certain extent for flowers as for yege* 
tables, only that a diflerent class of manure would serve for flowers. 
The poor, trashy soil round the suburbs of London, and other large 
towns, requires it more particularly ; but in every case it is essen* 
tial to success. To convince us of this, let us, for a moment, 
consider the nature of a few herbaceous plants, and see how their 
characters of growth agree with some of the members of the kitchen 
garden to which manure is applied without question. We wiU 
first look at the nature of the dahlia. Why, its gross feeding pro- 
pensities would rob any spot of more nourishment than a cauliflower. 
The phlox, and scores of other things like the hollyhock, the pent- 
stemon, and antirrhinum, would require equally as much nourishment 
as a cabbage. Then with regard to beds of verbenas or geraniums, 
they also exhaust the soil of its nutritive substances, and therefore 
some matter that will replenish them is necessary, or an uninter- 
rupted course of success cannot follow. 

In every case, where there is a piece of grass, and a few trees, 
a capital manure may be made year after year. There are hundreds 
of waggon-loads of such matter thrown to waste every year out of 
small gardens, which might, if properly used, be turned to good 
account. Many, perhaps, will reply to this remark, that we have 
not room in our limited places to store away the rubbish of the 
garden ; but that excuse will not bear examination, because a hole, 
six feet square, and three feet deep, with a few plants of laurels, or 
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privet to hide it, will not take up much room, and will hold all 
the refuse for one year of a small garden, and at the end of that 
year there will be sufficient of it in a decomposed state to use 
amongst the beds and borders. That which is not rotten may 
go into the bottom of the pit, for another year. And if, at any time 
in hot weather, fermentation takes place with what has been thrown 
in the hole, why, a barrow-load of soil will keep down any offensive 
smell that may rise from it. The waste vegetables from the kitchen, 
the sweepings of walks, etc., and all weeds, and trimmings from the 
plants in the beds or borders, in fact, any vegetable matter of any 
and every kind, will make a capital manure for flowers if first rotted 
in the way I propose. 

In many gardens, there is a scarcity of good soil on the surfSuse, 
this should be increased, where it is possible, in every case, especially 
on the cold, stiff clay round London. A few loads of good loam may 
sometimes be obtained for a mere trifle, from places where building 
operations are in progress ; at all events, where the top spit is not 
good it should be improved and augmented. I have recommended 
that the borders should be dug up at once ; but in after years, this 
work must be done in October, when the chief flowers for the season 
are over. October is the best month because any herbaceous plants 
that it may be desirable to divide, may be taken up and re* 
planted without risk ; and the manuring may be done at the same 
time. In my own case, having two long borders devoted to herba- 
ceous plants, I dig them every year in October, and such things as 
phloxes, Michaelmas daisies, and many other things, I take up, dig 
out the soil, and fill up the hole with manure, and plant again 
on the same spot, always manuring, at least every second 
year, all the occupants of the borders, except flowering shrubs. 
Many object to digging herbaceous borders, or even flower-beds in 
which there are permanent bulbs, until the bulbs show themselves 
above ground ; but this I consider a waste of time. In my own 
case, I know the position of every clump of bulbs by a neat little 
stick about four inches out of the ground, I can therefore dig and 
plant without disturbing them, if required ; but no ordinary bulb 
will suffer from removal at that season of the year, if done with care, 
and planted again directly. The reader has now plenty of work set 
out tor the first month of the new year, so I shall defer, until the 
next number, the remarks I have to make on the spring and summer 
work of beds and borders. 



ScHisotTVLU ooconnu. is a member of' the gladioluB family, a hardy border 
bolb, of neat grassy growth, and producing graceful spikes of most beantifnl rosy 
scarlet flowers in December. In sheltered places it may he left out the whole year 
nnmd, bnt where likely to be harmed by frost it should be taken np and potted in 
October, to adorn the conservatory or the window. It is one of the best winter- 
flowoing plants we have. 
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GAEDBNING POE NOOKS AND COENEES. 

BY THOMiLS WILLIAMS, BATH LOBGE, OKMSKIBE. 

|HY is it tbat the gardens of our yillas and old-fasbioned 
houses and the better class of cottages afford more real 
delight than the parterres and the highly ornamented 
gardens of the mansion or the palace P It is because 
the latter display art avowed and studied, and the 
former display taste, and elegance, and nature ! One is the stately 
court lady, living and moving by rule and etiquette ; the other is the 
easy, laughing, careless village damsel, wifch her hair all loose, hat 
on one side, and ribbons either dangling or fluttering in the breeze. 
The one is magnificent and grand, the other is amiable and beautiful. 
The one is the display of power and opulence, meritorious and com- 
mendable in its development, but the other gives the idea of peace 
and seclusion, which are better. After all the Clivedens and the 
Chatsworths, that are perhaps the glory of England's gardens, it is 
to our parsonages, vicarages, manses, homely villas, and such places, 
that we must look for the beautiful in gardening. I once lived with 
a titled lady, who had woods and drives, lawns and shmbberies, of 
almost unlimited extent, who always appeared dissatisfied with 
everything after a visit to the cectory ; and I believe such cases are 
general, and the reason is obvious. In the one case, the decorations 
are spread over, perhaps, a very wide area, and in the other they are 
more compressed, or brought together, and the whole is seen and 
remembered ! We always feel a desire to peep over the fence into 
the grounds of those low, old-fashioned houses that seem to be all 
chimneys and gables, and bay windows, with projections and recesses, 
here smothered in ivy, and there loaded vnth the red berries of the 
pyracantha. There is no '^ balancing of colour" here — everything 
seems dropped at random, and everything seems in the right place ; 
and then there are so many "pretty nooks and corners," and they 
aie ftiU of modest beauties. Of the latter I have a little to say. 

An interesting addition may be made to the gardens of the above 
kind of residences, by what, for want of a better term, may be 
termed a bootbby. About wheelwrights' yards (and there is a wheel- 
wright in almost every village) a lot of useless-looking butt ends of 
trees may be seen lying about, apparently of no earthly use, but 
which when collected together, and disposed in a tasteful, seemingly 
careless manner, in some of the above nooks and corners, will be 
sure to afford pleasure at all seasons ; and while what are called 
''rockeries" are too often contemptible abominations, these old 
moss-grown, weather-beaten blocks are always pleasing. Do not 
attempt to develop Ghothic or Norman notions with tiieee blocks — 
tumble them together in a somewhat massive, careless manner, 
according to the size of the " corner ;" and while most rockeries seem 
to say ** I would if I could," these old mossy blocks will always- 
convey the idea of taste, making the most of everything, and turning 
everything to account. 

!Mjniature shrubs and all kinds of plants will luxuriate in such 
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plaees, and the following list will give an idea what to plant in these 
charming *' nooks :" — 

Ajuga reptons variegata, a very beautiful plant. 

A. r. purpurea, dark purple foliage, effectiye for mingling with 
light-eolonred plants. 

Achillea tomentoia. 

AUfssutn saxoMle eon^actum, charming for its glaucous leaves and 
yellow flowers. 

Oheiranthus alpina, or ochroleuca. 

Ooronillaiberica, a most beautiful trailing plant, fleeces of golden 
yellow flowers ; few plants are more charming than this. 

Oerastium tomentoeum, indispensable for its massive silvery white- 
ness ; most profuse bioomer. 

Omcianella stylaaa, pretty, globular heads of pink flowers ; not 
often seen : the more the pity. 

Briophorum lanatum {Bahiu lanatum), good. 

Geranium sanguinea, well known. 

G, Lancastriense, exquisite flowers, whitish, with deep pink veins, 
a plant that everybody falls in love with. 

G. Lambertij a rather rare and very beautiful cranesbill, trailing 
flowers, rose with pure white centre. 

Gypsophylla repene, pretty panicles of white flowers, nice for 
hanging over a ledge. 

Hieracium alpina, showy. 

Iheris earifblia, the finest of the evergreen candytufts, compact 
heads of white. 

Lalhyrus venosue, little known, very pretty. 

JPolygonum vacdnifolium, beautiful ; those who hare only room for 
six rock plants should have this for one. 

Ranunculus reptang plena, a splendid double buttercup* 

Scabiosa graminifoliay fine silky foliage. 

Staehya lanaia, a common but interesting plant. 

Saponaria ocynwides, sheets of pink flower^), fine. 

Tunica sarifraga, grass-like foliage, but there is a double variety 
of this which I have not yet met with. 

Symphyandria pendula, little known ; a trailing kind of cam* 
panula, large creamy white flowers, of no use but on a stump or on 
a block, as it grows dead flat on the ground ; fine for suspending. 

Ikueriwn muUiflora, pretty pink. 

Otwbrychis supina, this plant, though last on the list, is perhaps 
first in merit. Neat glaucous pinnate foliage, with a profusion of 
red drooping spikes of Clianthus-looking flowers; charming for 
hanging over a ledge. 

The following are a few charming eflective-looking Saxifrages and 
Sedums, evergreen euehionij-loolaiig plants, which of themselves 
would be interesting at all seasons : — 

Saaeifraga virescena, 8. propendem, 8. geranioides, S. Schraderiiiy 
8, deneum, 8. hypnoides, 8, elongata, 8, miucoides, 8, palmata, 8. pani- 
culaia, 8. platypetala, 8. G^'eenlandica, S. aspera. 

8edmrh Fosterianum, 8. lipidum, 8, denticuLatvmy 8. alhum. The 
last is, perhaps, the most handsome of the Sedums. 
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If a few dwarf trailing shrubs sliould be required, add the 
following : — 

Sedum huxifoUum, Erica cornea^ OauUheria procumbent O. 
shallon, Femettya mucronata, Juniperus prostrata, Cotaneaster thymi- 
foliay Gytisus purpurea, Empetrt^m nigrum, Eerheris empehifoUa. The 
last is a charming plant for "hanging over.'* 

Many more things maj be added, but sufficient has been enume- 
rated, to give an idea how very beautiful nooks and comers, and out- 
of-the-way places may be rendered. 




THE CITLTUEB OF STAND AED EOSES WITHIN THE 
STJBUEBS OE LAEGE TOWNS. 

BY J. P. M^ELEOT, 
Head G-ardener at Moray Lodge, Campden HilL 

|0 much has been written and said on the cultivation of 
the rose that it may appear superfluous on my part to 
attempt to retrace the already-beaten track. But I 
I . cannot refrain from offering some observations on this, 
of all flowers, the most universally admired. This 
paper has been partly suggested to me from a remark uttered by my 
friend, Mr. Broome, of the Temple Gardens. I was alluding to the 
number of standard roses under my own charge, when he exclaimed, 
" I should not have thought they would have succeeded in your 
locality" (Kensington). Yet they do succeed there, and a parallel 
case has, for several years past, been afforded by our Editor's garden 
at Stoke Newington, which is one of the homes of the rose. 

In the detail of my practice herein afforded, I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to suppose that any efforts of mine within the limits, 
of the metropolis can ever assure me the attainment of perfection, 
and I cannot expect to produce flowers like those. exhibited by the 
Eev. E. Pochin at the Crystal Palace Eose Show, or such as the 
Eev, S. E. Hole, of Newark, and Mr. Hedge, of Colchester, exhibit. 
But my experience convinces me that we may, with some attention 
to their requirements, even surpass mediocrity, and that where space 
is contracted, and the atmosphere occasionally made murky by 
smoke, which the wind may drive in the direction of our grounds. 
Certainly, when subjected to such objectionable influences, it requires 
a man to be on the alert to combat with them, and to point out the 
way is my object now. 

In the first place, I must inform my readers that I have to con- 
tend with a light soil not in the least adhesive. The subsoil, and 
that at a very little depth, is composed of gravel and sand, so that 
in dry seasons we suffer very much from drought. The situation is 
very much elevated, but I do not think that is any drawback in rose 
culture. 

To suppose that we can bring the soil up to the standard in 
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which it exists in some of our celebrated rose narseries would be 
absurd. It is not to be accomplished, even if expense were no 
object, but of course something may be done to mitigate the effects 
of aa unfavourable soil. I prepare the ground according to the 
best of my abilities and the means at my command. In doing 
this I endeavour to concentrate as much nourishment for their roots 
as I possibly can within a given space, and the quality of the nutri- 
ment Buppbed should be such that it will preserve its fertilizing 
properties for a lengthened period, and be of a nature that will 
quickly absorb and retain moisture in hot dry seasons. Manure 
from the cowshed has proved to possess these valuable qualities ; 
therefore, in planting standard roses, I dig the holes out for some 
depth, and into the bottom of each hole I put cow manure. I use 
it in a fresh state if I cannot otherwise obtain it. The remainder 
of the preparation for planting consists in chopping up the soil to 
make a proper bed for the roots, which are covered with a thin coat 
of soil, over which I put plenty of the same manure, filling in with 
earth. The whole is then very firmly trodden, by which process the 
soil and manure become sufficiently intermixed. 

The next question is, how long will this mode of treatment con- 
tinue to preserve the vigour of the plant ? The reply needs some 
thought, oecause we must in a degree be guided by the effects of 
surrounding vegetation on the growth of the plant. Should there 
be trees growing in proximity to the spot on which the rose is 
planted, and the roots of which trees are of a spreading nature, then, 
depend on it, the roots will travel to where the greatest amount of 
nourishment exists ; in that case they vnll soon become entangled 
with the roots of the rose. This is one of those obstacles to success 
that must be overcome if possible ; and the only way to remove the 
difficulty is, in my opinion, to take up the rose trees every second 
year, and renew the soil and manure, and also clear entirely away 
any roots of other trees that may be there. The plants will bloom 
the better in regard to quality by this biennial transplanting, so long 
as they are not declining in vigour by reason of age. Under the 
best of management and most favourable aspect, where there is a 
large collection, annual renewal of plants is more or less necessary, 
for there will always be a few deaths. 

In recommending the system of biennial transplanting, I am 
supposing that the rose trees are distributed in various parts of the 
grounds, and not confined to one spot. Thus they are subject to 
many influences, which must retard their progress unless carefully 
watched. Where & plot of ground can be entirely devoted to the 
cultivation of a large number of roses, an advantage is secured in 
bringing their culture more immediately under control, and the 
necessity for frequent transplanting does not exist. Thus it is that 
persons residing far from towns are enabled to produce such superb 
examples at our exhibitions, because they can avail themselves of 
abundant space, which is a grand auxiliary to a healthy atmosphere. 
As to the period for planting or transplanting the rose, it may be 
done with safety any time betwixt November and February. When 
the buds begin to swell in the spring, let the soil have two or three 
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good soakingB of water, at intervals of a few days ; this, if tbe 
weather is genial, will aid the formation of rootlets. 

Where rose trees are planted singly they always require plenty 
of moisture at their roots, and especially when blooming ; for in the 
absence of quantity and depth of soil, they always suffer more 
quickly from drought. The garden engine, or a powerful syrinee, 
should be frequently used to cleanse their leaves of insects or dirt 
that may accumulate on the surface. Of course they are subject 
more readily to be infested with vermin, mildew, and dust when 
cultivated near cities or towns than in the country. Attention to 
the above requirements during the past season has been, with very 
few exceptions as compared with the number of plants we grow, 
both in quantity and quality of bloom, satisfactory. 




THE CHEYSANTHEMUM IN 1868. 

BY GEOBOE GOBDON. 

FHE season of this useful autumn flower is now past and 
gone, and I think we can spend a short time very pro- 
fitably in taking a retrospective glance of the most 
important points connected therewith. The public 
exhibitions of all kinds, including those held by nur- 
serymen as well as societies, have been unusually brilliant during 
the past season: sufficiently so to prove that this " middle-clasa 
flower " is fast increasing in popularity ; and further, that private 
growers are becoming alive to its value as a decorative plant, 
thanks to the able advocacy of our Editor, which has had no small 
share in bringing about this happy state of things. Every private 
grower ought to have his conservatory as gay during the cold, damp, 
ioggj month of November, as he does in any other month of the 
twelve. That month is usually looked upon as the most miserable 
of the whole year, and the one most deficient of floral beauty to 
enliven it. At this point I stop to inquire. Whose fault is this ? 
Not Dame Nature's, certainly. Therefore, it must be that of those 
who have the management of the conservatories. To show by what 
simple means a grand display of chrysanthemums can be had, 
I will just detail the way Mr. James, of Isleworth, treats his plants. 
Nothing can be easier, and a more beautiful sight than that pre- 
sented by the grand bank of chrysanthemums in the conservatory 
under his charge cannot be well imagined. He grows the large 
flowering kinds only, which when grown moderately well, quite 
surpass the'pompones when seen en masse. The cuttings are struck 
in March, and directly they are rooted, potted off" singly, and as fast 
as the pots get filled with roots, shifted into a couple of sizes larger 
at each shiS;, until they reach No. 12 size, in which they are 
flowered. They are gradually hardened off in a cold frame, and 
finally exposed to the open air directly all danger from frost is past. 
The only attention required from this time until they come into 
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flower, will be to repot when the pliints need larger pots, and keep 
them properly watered. They are not stopped at all, out trained to 
a single stem, with a neat stick for support. The main stem will 
emit from six to ten side-shoots, with a cluster of buds on eaeh. 
When the buds get large enough to handle, all but one on eadi 
shoot is removed, which enables them to attain dimensioDS that 
would be impossible were all left. In the autumn, as the flowecs 
begin to open, and frost is likely to set in, Mr. James removes the 
plants to the conservatory stage, which is about forty feet long and 
fifteen feet wide, and groups them rather close together, according 
to the heights and colours. The result of this is a fine bank of 
fiowers, backed up with healthy green foliage, throughout the 
greater part of November and December. 

I had no intention of going into cultural details, but the method 
of treatment is so simple, and the effect produced so grand, that I 
had not the heart to withhold the information. I hope we shall now 
hear the last of the excuse, that the plante take so much time to 
grow, for I venture to say that no house of specimens would equal, 
in point of beauty, a bank of plants grown in this way. It must 
not be forgotten that they must not be huddled together when 
growing. When that happens, they grow tall and lanky, and lose 
the lower portion of foliage, which materially spoils the effect 
unless packed together, so that the pots touch when placed in the 
house. 

The Japanese varieties are likely to supersede those with incurved 
flowers, for conservatory decoration. The flowers are so large, 
showy, and in many instances so grotesque in appearance, that they 
look less stiff and formal than the best of the incurved varieties. 
There need be no fear of their entirely displacing those that come 
up to the florist's idea of perfection. Were it so, no one would 
regret it more than myself. They are, however, rapidly advancing 
in public favour, and great progress has been made in raising new 
varieties since their first introduction to this country. There are 
two distinct types of fiowers : one has long, broad, fiat petals — this 
is commonly termed the " ribbon form ;" fiie other has thin, wiry, 
thread-like petals. Both forms are valuable for dressing up epergnes, 
during the time they are in fiower ; and the smaller flowers of the 
latter type are useful for bouquets. They must not, of course, be 
employed too largely for either of the above purposes, for the faint 
odour which arises from the chrysanthemum flowers is not always 
agreeable. They, however, have a much more light and elegant 
appearance than those belonging to the ordinary varieties. 

The new varieties that Mr. Salter, who has already done so much 
in improving the chrysanthemum, intends letting out next spring, are 
in every way worthy of his reputation. They are all good, and are 
either improvements on, or distinct from, existing kinds. Taking 
the Japanese first, we have Meteor, a fine variety, belonging to the 
tliread-petal section ; the flowers are large in size, and of a bright 
orange colour. Dr, Masters, this belongs to the ribbon class, a 
grand, bronzy, red flower, with bright golden yellow centre, which 
gives it a peculiarly rich and novel appearance. Purpureum album 
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is a pretty little flower, but more coriotiB than beautiful. The petals 
are small and thread-like, the preyailing colour being purple and 
white. Hero of Magdala belongs to the ribbon form, but the 
flowers are so close and compact, that they bear some resemblance 
to the ordinary varieties. The petals are bright reddish crimson, 
with light red backs, without doubt a fine variety. James Salter^ 
this belongs to the ribbon form, but the petals overlap each other, 
and hang gracefully down, which gives the flowers the appearance of 
lar^e tassels. The colour is very delicate, being a pinkish lilac, 
and quite distinct from all others. Apart from the beauty of the 
flowers, its striking colour alone renders it particularly valuable. 
Jwpiter is a very good fawn-coloured ribbon variety. Star, like the 
preceding, has flat petals, which are of a bright golden yellow, tinged 
with bronzy red. The flowers are larg;e, but scarcely so fdll as a 
few others. They are, however, good and eflective. In (?. F. 
Wilson we have another grand variety, with flat petaLs, of a bright 

f olden yellow colour. The flowers are large and lull.'^ The Mikado 
elongs to the thread petal section, and has bright yellow flowers. 
It is a fine distinct variety. 

The Japanese varieties are scarcely so well-known yet as 
their merits deserve, therefore I shall not be very far wrong in 
calling attention to a few of the best sent out in the spring of 1868. 
Of those belonging to the ribbon form section, we have Aura/ntiumf 
a pure yellow-coloured flower, of immense size. Bed Indian, bright 
Indian red, with fine large double flowers. Sul^hureum, a large 
double white flower, with sulphur centre, that ought to be in every 
collection ; and The Daimio, a grand variety, with large rosy lilac 
flowers. Amongst those with thread petals, the following must not 
be forgotten: — Comet, a curiously-shaped flower, bright orange 
changing to reddish chestnut ; Nagasaki Violet, dark rosy violet, with 
golden disk ; Red Dragon, reddish chestnut, tipped with golden yel- 
low, a fine variety ; Roseum Album, rose and white — ^the flowers of 
this variety are small and gracefully formed, which renders them 
valuable for bouquets ; Tarantula, yellow ; The Tycoon, bright red, 
with yellow back ; and Wizard, bright reddish maroon, with tassel- 
like flowers. 

The selections of large-flowering kinds and pompones in " Horti- 
cultural Affairs" of the December number, 1868, were so good, 
that I need not dwell upon the older kinds, but simply give my ideas 
of the new varieties that are to make their appearance this spring : — 
JPink Perfection, bright pink, a fine incurved flower, large in size, and 
of fine form ; Stellaris, a good incurved yellow flower, tipped with 
orange; Orange Annie Salter, a fine orange-coloured sport from 
that good old variety; Rival Little Harry, this bears a strong 
resemblance to Little Harry, but the flowers are larger, and the 
plant is a better grower ; Beethoven^ incurved, clear claret ; White 
Mve^ a white sport from Eve ; Lilac Beverley, a fine sport, equal to 
either of the other forms of this beautiful variety ; Flenijpo, a fine, 
large, incurved variety, of a bright lilac colour. 

At Mr. Forsyth's, Brunswick Nursery, Stoke Newington, I met 
with two splendid novelties lately. One is named Mrs. George llaskin 
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a large, incoryed flower, of a rich rosy lilac colour ; the other is 
Blonde Beauty, a sumptuous show flower, white, with rosj pink 
stripes and tips. 




THE TUBEROSE 

(POLIANTHES TUBEEO^a). 

IKE Tuberose is a native of the East Indies ; it grows 
more in the manner of an elegant carez than in the 
ordinary fashion of a lily, and in fact belongs to the 
Hemerocallis group of lilies, all of which throw up a 
semi-grass-like tuft of leaves from a common centre, and 
out of that centre the tuberose produces a tall green stem, sparely 
beset with lax lanceolate light green leaves, and surmounted by 
about twenty to forty most elegant flowers, which may be likened 
to double hyacinths, with a very long greenish- white tube, extra 
long and elegantly recurved segments, the substance thick and 
wax-like, of the most pure ivory-white, and emitting a rich spicy 
odour, so powerful that one flower will scent an apartment, and one 
spike will difiuse a perceptible fragrance through a conservatory fifty 
feet long — that is, if the flowers are open during sunny weather. 

Why attempt a description of this well-known plant ? Solely 
because almost nobody knows it. Catch fifty gardeners at random, 
and ask about the tuberose, and, if they speak true, forty-nine of 
them will confess they have never seen it. It follows that forty-nine 
have never grown it, or at all events never flowered it ; for you may 
buy and grow bulbs for a lifetime, and never see the flowers. The 
why and the wherefore of this is that a considerable proportion of all 
the tuberose bulbs sold in England are not of flowering size ; they 
have no flowers in them when purchased, and it is very certain none 
can come out. 

Let us just go back to the old plan. We used to order our bulbs 
at Christmas, and wait for them. They came to hand about New 
Tear's Day, and we no sooner clutched them than they were potted 
singly in 48-size, in a nice light fuchsia compost, and put on a tan 
bed. They had a bottom-heat of 70^^ or thereabouts, with very little 
water (a momentous point that) till they began to grow ; then we 
watered freely, and kept them growing. When the pots were full 
of roots, we gave them a shift to the next size, or 32, and in that 
size they were flowered. We kept them on the tan-bed, freely 
watered, till the end of May, when the flower-spikes were well 
advanced, and then they were staged, and had no help in the way of 
heat but such as the sun afforded them, which was always suflicient. 
By the middle of June they were in full bloom. I always thought 
that they flowered when they were not wanted ; for in June and 
July, when the tuberoses were at their best, we were overwhelmed 
with flowers, and were glad enough when all the spikes of tuberoses 
were cut — as they always were ; not one was allowed to wither in 
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si7m— and we could toss the plantaon to tho muck-heap, and say 
good-bye to them for a season. But we always had a few that did 
not flower, and those few we kept secret, for fear they might prove 
that we were muffs after all ; and those few went to the same igno- 
minious rest as the rest, or as the remainder ; they all slept together, 
and rotted like mortal things, earth to earth, dust to dust. Mr. 
Salisbury told, in the " Horticultural Transactions,'* how to grow 
them in the open air — that is to say, how to flower them in borders ; 
but I never could do it, and never met with tlio human creature 
that could. Probably Mephistopheles, a particular friend of our 
excellent contributor Karl Prosper, could do it. Well, in due time, 
I discovered that the ladies (speaking collectively when a few only 
of that angelic assembly are referred to) were in perpetual trouble 
about tuberoses. Letters used to arrive in batches every month, in 
which the lovely and loveable writers complained that though their 
tuberoses grew freely, they would not flower. These I always 
answered (see Eloeal Woeld jpassim) to the effect that " a good 
start in heat was the royal road to success," and always thought 
thereby I had done the honest and the clever thing. Tet I felt that 
there was a problem to be solved, and a conversation at Barr and 
Sugden's brought it all fresh before me; and I selected samples of 
the several qualities of tuberose bulbs, to make a trial of them 
without the aid of heat. They were for some time forgotten, but I 
stumbled upon the parcel one day, and had them potted in batches 
with labels to every pot, all of them in threes in o2-size, in a mixture 
of equal parts rich loam, leaf-soil, and a half part silver-sand. They 
were potted in the first week of April ; the stuff" just moist enough 
to be handled comfortably ; not a drop of water given, and they were 
placed on the floor of a cool house. There they remained about six 
weeks, nearly dry, though occasionally watered to prevent them 
becoming dust-dry. At the expiration of the six weeks, or, say 
about the third week of May, signs of growth were evinced in a 
greening of the points of the bulbs, and as the sun was then smiling 
I had them placed on a top shelf, that the pots might be warmed to 
give the roots a start. Twice a week they had water, but they were 
still rather dry, owing to the light nature of the soil and the careful 
manner in which the pots had been crocked. By the middle of June 
they were gi-owing freely, and the suckers had the best of it for a 
time, though eventually the crowns in all cases gained the supremacy, 
and the leaves of the suckers served as surfacing. As they advanced, 
the supplies of water were increased, and by the middle of August 
they were in a luxurious condition of leafao;e, and one of the secrets 
of their biology began to explain itself. All the extra selected bulbs 
were showing /lower-s^nJces, and the flowers could be felt by the finger 
and thumb as the riAng stem came out of the central crown. Thus 
they went on, the selected throwing up more and more spikes, but 
the others — all of them — refusing to act so politely, grovelling still 
in the unlovely state of flaccid leaves of a light grassy-green. We 
gave them more and more water, and had at last to take them off 
the shelf because of their growth, which was hampered for want of 
room ; and they were stood on inverted pots in the border of the 
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honse, enjoying plenty of light with unlimited head-room. On the 
18th of September the flower-buds were decidedly white, and were 
beginning to elongate preparatory to expanding; yet not one of 
them that had no help of heat was fully expanded till the 10th of 
October. I cut the first spike, and put it in a vase on the mantel- 
shelf of my sitting-room, where there was a fire daily, and the 
warmth helped out the few remaining buds at the top. As for the 
rest, they opened well without the aid of heat up to the 23rd of 
October, when the cold told upon them, and the flowers be^^an to 
rot in the bud. It may be put on record that tuberoses will not 
open kindly at a less temperature than GO', and a temperature of 
70' is £ar better, especially to bring out their rich spicy fraj^rance. 
One observation in particular deserves notice — that the small bulbs 
of tuberoses are useless, and if you want flowers you must obtain the 
largest bulbs that come into the market. You want hard bulbs two 
inches thick, and weighing about two ounces each, to pay for potting. 

S. H. 




HEATING SMALL GEEENHOUSES. 

BY W. BAXTEE. 

HAVE had some experience in the matter, having built 
myself several small plant-houses, none of which are 
heated in what you would call a proper manner. The 
fact is, I have been watching your writings for several 
years, and whenever you have dropped upon plants that 
I thought I could grow consistently with my means, I have at- 
tempted it, and the result is a very large collection of most useful 
and beautiful subjects that have cost me but little, most of which 
are of the class of nearly hardy plants, such as Camellias, Cytisus, 
Coronilla, Mitraria coccinea, Lapageria rosea, greenhouse Perns 
(and how nearly hardy are hundreds of these !), Deutzias, etc., etc. 
1 have had to keep frost out of my little houses by hook and by 
crook, as the saying is; and I will just remark upon the means 
that I have proved effectual. I attach very great importance to 
Musgrave'B Slow Combustion Stove, made by Musgrave lirothers, 
of High Street, Belfast. You called attention to it some years ago, 
and I bought a small one for £4i 10^. This I was at first inclined 
to give up, not having, in the first instance, given it flue enough. 
But, when I put a 3-inch iron pipe 6 feet long, with mushroom top, 
on a 2-feet length of 4-inch drain-pipe, the drain-pipe fitting on the 
rtove, and the iron pipe fitting in the upper end of the drain-pipe, 
the stove burnt admirably, and I can matin ge it so as to go eight 
hours with coke broken to the size of walnuts. Well, this does duty 
for a lean-to house 20 feet long by 7 feet wide, and I have a fire 
only in frosty weather till the Ist of Pebruary, and then I keep 
the fire going night and day till tlie 1st of March, and then put it 
out for the season. Another little house is kept safe by oue of 
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Joyce's Patent Stoves, which is decidedly effectual and decidedly 
expensive. I don't know what it costs per week for charcoal to 
keep it going, but I know it is more than I care to pay. Neverthe- 
less, one of these, for which I paid fifteen shillings, keeps the frost 
out of a little lean-to house measuring 9 feet each way, and I should 
think it would do for a house double that size, for I could get heat 
enough out of mine to roast everything if I wished to do so. The 
way in which I regulate the draught is to attach a hook made of 
No. 1 iron wire, on the edge of the opening which admits the 
draught, and push the slide down upon the wire. This leaves a slit 
for air about the sixteenth of an inch. Eushlights and candles I 
have used many a time in pits and frames ; they are expensive 
while the game goes on ; yet, as we seldom have frosts that last 
beyond ten days of any degree of severity, a few shillings or a pound 
or two spent in a lump is not an extravagaat thing after all. I con- 
sider if I had a boiler and pipes, the first outlay would be consi- 
derable, and then coke would cost something. Besides, my little 
houses are scattered about in places where I could find space to 
build them, and consequently one boiler would not heat them all 
without great expense and loss of heat by the distance it would 
have to travel. Lastly, I tried Hays's Patent Constant Stove last 
winter. It is an admirable thing, elegant in appearance, easily 
managed, and has the great advantage of burning slowly, so that 
roasting is impossible. I advise all who use small stoves to have 
flues to them. I don't believe in innocuous vapours if fuel is burned 
in a house with plants. Easy enough : take a sufficient length of 
iron gas-pipe, get a smith to fix it so that it will screw into the top 
of the stove when required, which allows of its being removed in 
summer. To carry it through the roof, knock out a square of glass, 
and insert instead a square of zinc, with a hole cut in it for the 
pipe to pass through, and daub a little putty round outside to make 
it watertight. 

A neighbour of mine has a beautiful house of plants economi- 
cally and effectually heated by a .small conical boiler set in brick- 
work. These are really tlie best of boilers for small houses. The 
way in which heating is made expensive is the fid-fadding style of 
fitting the pipes together with iron cement. My neighbour em- 
ployed Mr. Lynch White, of Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, 
and, to his and ray surprise, there was no cement used. I knew of 
the simple and cheap way of fitting pipes without cement, but I had 
an idea the trade repudiated it on account of its cheapness. Not 
so in this case ; the pipes were first fitted with vulcanized India- 
rubber rings, or collars, then driven home, and the job was done. 
One of these boilers, and a service of i-inch pipes, is the best 
system for any liouse between 30 and 60 feet in length ; but about 
larger houses I can say nothing, having had no experience or oppor- 
tunity for observation. 
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THE CAPE JESSAMINE (GARDENIA). 

BT^J. BAKSLBT TANTOK, F.B.H.S., BPSOM NUBSEBIES. 

[HEEE is DO plant indigenous to the Cape peninsula 
more worthy of cultivation than this. The beautiful 
white and deliciouslj-scented flowers, seated upon the 
apex of shoots which are clothed with dark shiny 
cordate-lanceolate foliage, render it one of the most 
charming objects of the floral kingdom. An inflorescence of this 
plant captivates and is universally held in high esteem by the fair 
sex, and yet how seldom do we find it receiving at the hands of 
growers that care and attention it deserves. 

In the successful management, two great points should be care- 
fully attended to in order to insure success ; viz,, the growing and 
resting seasons, which should be as distinctly marked as is possible 
to eflect artificially. Taking the physical nature of the country from 
whence this beautiful family comes as a guide, in this favoured clime 
the summer or growing season is marked with great heat and 
humidity, which excite the growth into great luxuriance, and this 
state is followed by a cooler temperature and very dry atmosphere. 
It is at this season that the plant receives that check which pre- 
disposes the growth to be arrested, and all wood-buds to be trans- 
muted to flowers, the expansion of which commences immediately 
the summer season recommences. Thus the outlines of the habits 
of this plant in its native wilds will at once suggest to the amateur 
the course of treatment to pursue in order to enjoy this, one of Na- 
ture's sweetest gems. 

I have always found this plant to succeed best in a common 
hotbed of good stable dung, made up about the beginning of 
February; and when the heat is sweetened, the pots should be 
plunged up to their rims, securing a bottom-heat of about 75% 
and the atmospheric about 60"*. Previous to plunging, the 
plants should be partially shaken out and repotted into an admix- 
ture of peat, loam, and silver-sand, taking care to drain the pots well 
with small pounded potsherds. The plants at this stage must be 
carefully watered, but should be syringed twice a day with water 
heated to about 85", bein^ careful to saturate the whole of the 
woodwork of the inside of the frame ; this generates that great 
humidity in which these plants revel ; in fact, to grow the Gardenia 
weU, excessive humidity, with a steady heat, is the great and chief 
agent ; it appears to imbibe, through the stomates of its leaves and 
bark, almost sufficient moisture to sustain it during growth. As 
the season advances, air should be given sparingly, until the latter 
end of March, when, should the weather be open and warm, air 
should be increased, but the frames closed early after midday. At 
this period the growth will have become completed, and the flower- 
buds formed, when the plants can be lifted out into a warm stove, 
there to expand their chaste flowers. At this time humidity must 
be decreased, or the purity of the flowers wiU be much deteriorated. 
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Flowering "will continue till the latter end of May, when the plants 
should be stood in a cool house or pit, receiving plenty of air and 
light, in order to ripen the wood and prepare the plant for another 
growing campaign. 

The two best species of this cliarming family for purposes of 
decoration and perfume are radicans major and florida. There are, 
however, other species indigenous to Sierra Leone, which are perhaps 
more interesting from the peculiar markings of their flowers than 
for their great beauty. This genus appears to have a wide geogra- 
phical rai'ge, and to be distributed throughout the continent of 
South America, the Cape, and Japan — the latter country having 
recently furnished the strangely-marked florida variegata. 




THE HOEIZONTAL COEDOK 

j]T is Ttell known that we have strongly advocated the cnlture of the 
apple on the true French Paradise stock. It should be equally well 
known that some of the most distinguished horticulturists in the 
country have condeumed it. During the past season, we have had 
many opportunities of testing the grounds of their opinions, and found 
them all wanting, and that the apple trained as a horizontal cordon is a perfect 
success in all sorts of soils and climates, provided it he in all cases grafted on the 
true French Paradise stock. What is called the English Paradise is entirely unfit 
for tliis purpose, except on the dryest and poorest soils, and even then only with 
frequent removals. 

As will he readily seen, this is no matter or argument, hut simply one for expe- 
riment ; ond we appeal to the horticultorists of Britain to settle the question by- 
direct trial, a thing they can so readily do. The English Paradise, recommended 
by Mr. Rivers for this purpose, is the Doucin — one that is intermediate between the 
crab and the Paradise, well fitted for neat standards, pyramids, large bushes, etc, 
but growing too vigorously to furnish anything but disappointment if planted as a 
low cordon, except on very light calcai ecus or " burning ** soils. To plant the 
apple on the common or crab stock, and expect to form a dwarf fertile tree, is simply 
folly. By mutilation, removals, etc., you may secure a crop, and keep the DoudOy 
or Fnglish Paradise, within bounds ; but what we want is a stock that will farnioh 
a dwarf and fertile growth, without any root-pruning or attention whatever, beyond 
that of pinching in the shoots two or tlree times in summer, according to luxuriance. 
This we exactly have in the Paradise stock, gi'own by millions in the nurseries 
around Paris, and in many other parts of France, \7hat we say of it can be 
proved at once by any person having loamy or clayey land ; and yet Mr. Hivers has 
completely denounced this plant, the value of which it is not easy to exaggerate, 
inasmuch as it enables ua to grow the finest apples ever seen in an incredibly short 
time. 

With many of our friends, we intend tr}')ng it forthwith ; and those of our 
readers who wish to fairly test the system, and find any difiiculty in procuring the 
finer kinds of apple on the true Paradise stock, will find them in the nurseriea of 
Mr. Charles Turner, of Slough 5 Mr. B. S. Williams, of Holloway 5 and Mr. J. R 
Meston, of "Woodham Nursery, Addlestone, Surrey ; who have, at our request, 
undertaken to keep a stock of these trees on hand. We furnish a list of the veiy 
best apples for this purpose. Possibly all of them may not be found grafted on the 
French Paradise, but in any case it ift desirable that the very beat kinda be made 
known. 

As the system is chiefly valuable for the production of niperb dessert frait^ onlj 
the finest kinds shcnld be selected ; Lnt, as some apples are of high Talae both for 
kitchen and desaert, tome of the finer kitchen i^plea are included in th# finllowisg 
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hat. The followiDg will be fonnd very suitable : — Reinette du Canada, Reinette da 
Canada Grise, Reinette Grise, Reinette de Canz, Reinette d'Espagne, Reinette tr^ 
Taidire, Belle Dubois, Pomme d'Api, Mela Carla, Calville St. Sauveur, Coe's Golden 
Drop, Kewtown Pippin, Calville Blanc, Northern Spy, The Melon, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Duke of Devonshire, Kerry Pippin, Lodgemore Nonpareil, White Nonpareil, 
The Mother, Early Harvest, Lord Burleigh, Beauty of Kent, Bedfordshire Found- 
ling, Lord Suffield, Coz*s Pomona, Dumelow's Seedling, Hawthornden, Tower of 
Glaromia, Winter Hawthornden, Betty G^eson, and Small's Admirable. 

Some of the best of the above are valuable keeping apples. We saw the Rei- 
nette Grise in fine condition in the markets at Rouen last June, and Reinette tres 
Tardive is good in July. Those who wish to plant good early apples might try 
Barovitsky, and a few of the best early kinds ; but it is best to devote most of our 
horizontal cordons to the growth of the finer, later, and most valuable fruits. Of 
the above selection, the Calville Blanc, the Reinette du Canada, and Mela Carla 
must be grown on a warm wall ; Newtown Pippin, Mother, Melon, and several of 
the other later and finer apples, will also be grateful for the same protection. The 
splendid Calville Blanc apples, now seen in Coven t Garden and the newly-opened 
fruit-shop in Regent Street, have all been grown against walls in the northern 
parta of France, and not, as has been generally supposed, in some warm and para* 
disaical spot in that country. 

In addition to the objections above stated, some aro good enough to observe that 
the cordons may, under certain circumstances, be desirable for amateurs, etc., but 
that practically they are to be regarded as toys. If, as we believe, they will sup- 
plant our present mode of cultivating the apple as a standard, half-standard, and 
pyramid and bush-tree, they will prove toys only in the sense in which a guinea is 
a toy to a penny-piece. We have urged the advantages of improved orchard- 
culture so much that it is needless to repeat commendation of it here ; what we 
admire in the horizontal cordon is, that it is the simplest method for doing away 
with the gouty old apple-trees which now, in multitudes of cases, shade our gardens, 
haunt them with ugliness, and, as people rarely let them have their own way, ns in 
oichards, but keep cutting them in annually, a lasting puzzle to the pruncr, who, 
in cutting them in annually, merely makes them uglier, more vigorous, and less 
Tue£ixL'-The Held. 




OPEN-AIR ENGLISH GRAPES. 

|HE neighbourhood around Bury St. Edmund's is specially favourable for 
the culture of the Vine. Any of the hardier varieties, such as the Claret, 
Black Cluster, Miller's Burgundy, and the Muscardine, will thrive on 
almost any of the houses in the town, or on the cottages for several miles 
around it. Since the irosts of May, this hot season has been highly 
fa;fonrable for grape-culture ; still, mildew has been more than usually prevalent on 
starved vines out-of-doors, and on many of those which were certainly not starved 
in yineriea. It was instructive to mark the doings of the May frosts in St. Peter's 
Vineyard, in Bury. The vineyard consists of a very high wall, with a border 
oovwed with cordons near the grround -, and finally four or five rows of plants, placed 
at a yard square, and tied up to stakes a yard high. 

The wall, 6rom its massiveness, and the fact that a great portion of it slightly 
overhangs, resisted the frost. The wood of the cordons had suffered considerably 
from cold the previous season, so that in any case they would not have borne a full 
crop. But the frost destroyed the greater portion of their fruit that did show, whereas 
Ibose that were further from the wall, and in colder positions, as standards, carried 
through a full crop. Their superior altitude elevated them into a warmer region, 
and their tops afforded sufficient protection to their colder bottoms, so that from base 
to snnunit tbey were laden with fruit. These standards averaged twenty compact 
bunches apiece, and a more beautiful sight could seldom be seen in England than 
some hundrwis of them heavily weighted with their luscious burdens. A gentleman 
who had seen large tracts of ttwiss and French vineyards this season, assured me 
that he saw nothing th^t exceeded the health and firuitfulness of those at Bury. 
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The wall was literally cohered from end to end with grapes. Kanj of th« 
bunches were also of large size, and the berries admirably swelled and coloured. 
Mr. Darkin, the proprietor, will forward a bunch of Miller's Royal Muscadine with 
this, to allow you to judge for yourselves. [Fine and excellent in quality ; the 
bunch weighed 2 lbs. 11 oz.— Eds.] Many of the HamburghsJFrontignanSy etc, haTO 
been equal to those grown under glass ; and it is a singular fact that while Um 
Frontignans ripen pierfectly on this wall, they never show any signs of shanking — 
the bunches are plump and perfect, from broadest shoulder to lowest tapering 
extremity, without one imperfect berry. 

About a ton of grapes have been harvested from this one vineyard this season ; 
and the wood for next year is large and firm, as brown as cinnamon, and as hard as 
buck*8-hom. 

From these facts it will be seen that grape growing in the open-air is a decided 
sucoess at Bury St. Edmund's, and doubtless it might prove so in thousands of other 
localities if it were but fairly tried. There seems no good reason why not only 
dead walls, but the fronts of dwelling-houses in the public streets, might not be 
covered with grape-vines or other trees. I resided this summer, while attending the 
Leicester meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, at Rothsey, a small town 
about five miles from Leicester. Many of the houses in the public streets were 
covered with grape-vines, and covered with fruit. They were planted in the pave- 
ment, the stem carried up straight, to a height of six or seven feet from the ground, 
and the branches then led horizontally all over the houses. Most of these vines were 
suffering severely from mildew ; but this was, I understood, an accident of the 
season, the fruit generally ripening well. Doubtless, a good deluging or two of 
water, and an inmiediate dressing of sulphur, would have rid them of the pest ; but 
the vines seemed to receive no care whatever. Most of them were old and of great 
size, and, with the exception of a little pruning, they appeared to be left to shifi 
whollv for themselves. On one point I was satisfied upon on the spot — ^the fruit was 
considered perfectly safe. No one seemed to fear having their grapes stolen. This 
confidence might arise from the number of the vines, there being a great many 
scattered over the town. I also observed some very fine apricot trees, laden wiu 
their offerings of golden fruit. They were planted in the same manner, and endured 
their hard feeding-gpround— the street — well ; in fact no trees could have looked better. 
What is done at Rothscv might surely be done in hundreds of towns and villages 
throughout England. Whole districts might be enwreathed with beauty, and thou- 
sands of hungry mouths filled with the most luscious fruit that have now to ge 
-watering away. Doubtless, at first, the temptation might prove too strong for £•• 
boys ; but, once the habit of growing fruits on the outside walls of the houses in 
streets or public roads became general, every boy would have some of his own, and 
would thus acquire a vested interest in protecting his neighbours*. — D. T, liaJkf. 
F,EM,8., in Gardener's Chronicle. 



Pbestob Furd. — The following circular will, we trust, be sufficient to enlist the- 
sympathies of our readers for a most deserving cause : " Tour co-operation and 
assistance are solicited in the most earnest manner towards raising a subscription oh 
behalf of the Widow and Children of t}ie;iate Mr. W. 8. Prestoe, head gardener at 
Victoria Park, who died on the 9th instant, after a few days' illness, of fever, con- 
sequent on a cold taken during his exertions in preparing the usual yearly show of 
chrysanthemums. There are at present six young children, to which number, in 
two or three months, there will be an addition, and then the oldest will be under ten 
years. A committee has been formed, with power te add to their number, and their 
energies will be directed towards raising a sufficient sum to place her in some small 
way of business, by which she may be enabled to procure a living for herself and 
children. The Committee feel their efforts will not be in vain, considering the 
personal respect in which her late husband was held by many friends, and the 
pleasure the frequenters of Victoria Park have derived from bis labours. The Com- 
mittee will meet on every Wednesday evening, at half-past seven, at Mr. Steptoe's, 
the Crown Tavern, Old Ford Road, Victoria Park, when your attendance is respect- 
fhlly solicited. -A. Wbrtzbll, Treasurer, Avenue Eouse^ Onne Mood, 8<mih 
Hackney. W. H. Oatbbsoolb, Hon. Bee,, 1, HeasmaiCs Terrace, Smoardstw^ 
Boad Sast, Victoria I*ark.*' 
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JAPANESE SHET7BS. 

|HEB£ are nmserons hardy eyergreens introduced from Japan within the 
last few years, very ornamental, but unfortunately some of which 
present certain difficulties in the way of culture. To begin with the 
Skimmias, which when healthy and thriving are amongst the most 
useful of low-growiiig shrubs. In your article on Skimmias, in the 
number for July, 1867, you have given us the result of your experience, and taking 
adyaotage of the hints contained in that article, I have since been able to grow 
those plants with complete success, as far as the production of numerous and healthy 
leayes. I took the shrubs out of the pots and planted them in peat, in a moist, 
shady border, under trees or large shrubs. The great fault I find with them is, 
that they persist in flowering at the wrong season of the year. For instance, 
instead of exhibiting a fine show of berries at this present time, when they would 
be most welcome, my plants are only just coming into flower. Of course placing 
them in a hot-house would hasten the formation of berries, but as all the species are 
perfectly hardy, I shall not be satisfied until I can persuade them to be a little more 
regular in their habits. S. oblata and S. fragrans exhibit the same eccentricity of 
habit, and are now in flower in my garden. In respect of unseasonable flowering, 
the new Aucnbas, both male and female, are also sad culprits, all of my out-of-door 
plants are now commencing to flower, and this I find is the case with those groim 
by many nurserymen. No doubt this arises from the continued forcing they under* 
went on their first introduction into this country, and probably, in the course of time, 
they will resume their natural order of growth, and flower at the same time aa the 
old female spotted variety. 

The next shrubs that I wish to draw attention to, are the variegated varieties of 
the Enonymus, charming shrubs, partieularly useful in winter, when anything 
cheerful and gay is so welcome in our borders. The only doubt I have about these 
plants is, whether the golden varieties are likely to retain their variegation when 
they attain their full growth. This I have great fears about, as nearly all my plants 
already show a tendency to turn green, although they are planted in poor, gritty 
BoU. The silver varieties I find to bo more stedfast in this respect, and are likely to 
prove more satisfactory. Deafontania spinosa will doubtless be a general favourite 
whenever the plants attain a decent size, but unfortunately in growth they are the 
slowest of the slow. From the experience of the last two winters I think that I>. 
spinosa may be pronounced to be quite hardy in tlie south of England. By way of 
precaution, however, I plant my specimens in sheltered spots, and in almost pure 
peat, with a little half-rotten manure on the surface, to stimulate their growth in 
the spring. Of Osmanthus ilicifolius, both green and variegated, I cannot speak too 
highly; the latter, in particular, are generally admired, and should they attain 
anything near the same size, are likely from their beauty and hardiness to prove 
fonnidable xivals to the variegated hollies. J. J. 

JjUilebimme. 

[We have never experienced the difficulty with skimmias that our correspondent 
complains of, and as we use them in the plunging system for the sake of their 
scarlet berries, they would be useless if they were not fruitful. They always show 
dosters of flower-buds in October, but we never knew the flowers to be open until 
the spring was sufficiently advanced to favour the formation of fruit. We suspect 
that J. J. only needs a little more patience to find the skimmia tractable and useful. 
At all erentSy we do not advise him to house his plants, especially as they are 
planted oat, because they would not firuit well after any serious disturbance of the 
roots. It appears, if we may judge by this case, that the cold climate north of 
London in which ours do so wei^ is better for these Japanese shrubs than the 
wanner district of Kent, where J. J. resides. But remembering how superbly the 
Japanese shmbs grow in the warmer parts of Devonshire, we cannot but believe 
that the irarmer the climate the better for them. When grown in pots, the 
skimmias might no doubt be the better for the shelter of a cool house all the winter, 
hut artificial heat would injure them. As to the early flowering of the male 
ueaba, this is certainly the result of the forcing to which it has been subjected by 
the trade, in order to multiply it rapidly. In our first fhiiting of aucuba, wa 
gathered the pollen in October, and kept it in a tin box until Mareh, when the 
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female plants i^rere in flower, and then it proved quite effectual. Bat in tbe second 
year oar male plants flo^fered at the same time as the females, and there was no 
need to store the pollen, it was taken off and applied at once. This difficulty, 
therefore, we conclude will yanish ; we have but to treat the male aucnba as a 
hardy plant, and it will give no further trouble. The golden varieties of Euonymm 
do certainly tend to run out, and that is a misfortune. In all our travels we have 
never seen large specimens of these shrubs, but small ones are plentiful. We can 
only keep it true for employment in the plunging system by constantly propagating, 
EO in July or August every year we put in lots of cuttings. The newest variety, 
called laitfolia, is not only more showy than the old golden-leaved Japonica, but is 
less given to retrogression. Its tone of yellow is not near so rich and striking as 
that of the older plant, but then its green tones are lighter and its yellow variegation 
is diffused over the whole plant. For all the variegated plants that do best in poor 
soil we save a heap of the exhausted stuff turned out of pots, which experience has 
taught us is, as a rule, the best possible soil in which to grow them. Wc are much 
indebted to J. J. for the note .on Desfontania ; if it should prove to be generally 
hardy it will be invaluable, but we fear it is only in sheltered places that it wiU 
survive an ordinary winter, except perhaps in some few spots in the extreme south- 
west of the island. One of the most striking and ornamental of the new Japanese 
shrubs is the thick-leaved lAffustrum coriaceum^ which we advise J. J. to obtain, it 
he does not already possess it.] 



NEW PLANTS. 



i^^^ASSIFLORA GLAUCA {Gard, Chrotu, 1867, 1070).— PassifloracesB. 

^ ' An arborosceut species from New Granada, with fine large glancooa 
green foliage. The flowers are white, succeeded by medium-sized irui^ 
which is bright yellow when ripe. Will probably do well in a cool 
greenhouse. 

CYPBipiiDiuM Stonei, TAB. Platyxjbvium {Oard, citron.^ 1867, p. 1118),— 
OrchidaceoB. A £no variety of this well-known species, with long and beautifuily« 
spotted petals. 

Ac£u Fkedskici Guilelmi {Rev. Hort.y 1867, t 391). — ^A beautiful Japanete 
maple, of a slender growth and spreading habit. The leaves, when young, are of a 
brownish red, which changes when older to a greenish red, sometimes streaked 
with rose and white. 

AcBit onxATUM {Rev, Sort, 1867, 391).— A beautiful deciduous tree, wiih 
feathery branches, bearing the leaves en slender petioles. Their divisions are deeply- 
cut, with toothed segments of a dull red, and aiterwards becoming greenish-red. It 
appears to be the same as the plant with the inconveniently lengthy name of A. pal- 
motum dissectum foliis pinnatiiidls rosec-pictis ! Native of Japan. 

CLE9IATIS Davidiana {Rev. Mort.f 1867, 90). — Ranunculacese. A desiiable and 
showy haidy perennial, growing about two and a-half feet high, bearing blue tuba- 
lose flowers, which are mostly produced in clusters. The more numerous flowon 
render it superior to G. tubulosa, to which it is allied. Native of China. 

LiLiuM AU&ATUM AUBBrM (^60. HotLj 1867, 371). — Lillaces. A ohanxung 
▼ariety of this noblest of all lilies, differing from the ordinary form in having tbo 
band of golden yellow on each petal exchanged for a similar band of a rosy red. 

LiLiDM F8BciH>-TiORuruM {Rev, Mort., 1867, 411). — A very pretty hardy bulb, 
quite distinct from L. tigrinum, growing about three feet high, with linear leaves 
and solitary flowers of a dull red colour, dotted with small dark brown spots. 

Rhus QsaExsKi{Rev. Hort, 1867, 111). — Anacardiacese. An elegant shrab of 
spreading branching habit, with smooth bark, and large leaves. 

AxTuuBiuM GsisNEBiANUH {OaHenJlora, t. 540). — Orontiacee. A stOYe peren- 
nial, with dark green leaves on long petioles, and a spadiz, with green leathery 
spathe, supported on a long scape. 

Clerodendbon sbbotinvm {Rev, Hort.y 1867, 351). — Yerbenacese. A branched 
vigorous-habited greenhouse or half-hardy shrub, suitable for tbe summer garden. 
The flowers are swee^acented, pure white, with an angular rose-ooloured calyx, and 
are produced in large paniolea a foot or more across. 
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OxcTDiTJM MACROPUS {Gavd, Chron,y 1868, p. 125).— OrcliidaceaD. The bulbi 
of this species are similar to 0. macranthum, and the flowers yellow, with blotches 
and bars over the surface, of little value to cultivators. 

OxciDixTM PoBBioBFs (Qard. Chron.j 1868, p. 126).— Orchidaccas. A apeciei 
of no merit. Sepals and petals brown ; lips cinnamon. 

Acacia. Ausfzldu (Gartenjloraf t. 660). — Legumincsa;. A greenhouse ever- 
green shrub, with linear phyllodcs, and axillary peduncles bearing many-flowered 
capitules of yellow blossoms. Native of Australia. 

Pbuncs Pasum {Neerl. Planty t. 48).— Bosaceae. An early-flowering plum, 
with large scmi-double flowers, white, or more or less tinted with rose. 

Cbatjequs Oxyaoamtua coccinea rLORB-FLENo. — Eosacess. A flno sport 
from the double pink thom, with crimson flowers. 

CoDiBUM (Oroton) VBTTCHiAjfTJM {Sev. Hort.y 1867, 189). —Euphorbiacca. A 
beautiful stove evergreen slirub, ^dth blightly undulated leaves, which have red 
footstalks, and when young are green, traversed by a broad band of yellow, which 
passes with age into rose and carmine purple, the intensity of these colours increasing 
as the leaves become older. Introduced by Messrs. Yeitch and Sons from the South 
Sea Islands. 

DicHOBisAin>&A xusATCA {Flore des 8erre», t. 1711-12). — Commelynaceso. 
This most remarkable stove perennial was exhibited at the International Exhibition 
of 1866. The leaves are ovate acute, deep reddish purple beneath, dark green above, 
beautifully marked with close broken transverse irregular white lines. The flowers 
aie white and blue. 

Hjeuabiotton kutans UikXiMA (Flore desSerreSyt 1728V — Apocynaceae. Dis- 
tributed under the name of Echites rubro-venosa. The dark olive-green sur- 
fiice of the leaf ia traversed by red veins. The bright red midrib has a narrow bar 
of pale bright green on each side, which adds very greatly to its beauty. 

PoLTMHiA PTBAMiDALis {Rev. HoH., 1867, 211). — CompositsB. A tall-growing 
shrubby perennial, recommended for summer flower-gardening, having been used 
for this purpose in Paris ; it grows ten feet high in a season, forms a pyramidal head, 
bears large cordate leaves, and is decorated with yellow flower-heads, having a dark 
brown disk. Native of New Grenada. 

Allamafda kobius (Qard, Chrou,^ 1868, p. 180).— -Apocynaceae. A magni- 
ficent species, introduced from Bio Branco, Brazil, by Mr. Bull. The flowers are an 
immense size, and of a clear bright yellow, without markings of any kind. It has 
a trailing habit, and will eventually become one of the leading kinds for exhibition. 

LiBLiA ALBiDA, YAR. TucKBRi (Oord. Chron.j 1868, p. 208). — Orchidacese. A 
grand variety of this well-known and beautiful species. The flowers are large, and 
of a lovely amethyst colour, with purple lip. 

Ljelia ALBIDA, VAB. 'BRvrsnTBA. (Qord. Chron.y 1868, p. 208). — Orchidaceai. The 
sepals and petals are chesout brown, with lip of same colour. 

L^LiA ALBn>A, TAB. ooHBAOEA^ ( G'orti. Chron.y 1868, p. 208). — Oichidaceas. 
Bather a poor variety, with pale brown sepals and petals, and rather darker 
coloured lip. 

Beookia NiGBOTEiriA (Oartenflora^ t. 546). — Begoniace8B.|A stove perennial, with 
a creeping rhizome. Bright green leaves, with the principal ribs dark red. The 
flowers are small and numerous. 

Olxmatjb Ladt BotilIi (Floral Mag., t. 370). — Eanunculaceae. One of the 
fine hybrids raised at the Woking Nursery. It is distinct in habit from the rest of 
the novelties which have rendered that place so famous, haying more of the cha- 
racter of lanuginosa manifest in the plant. The buds and exterior of the sepals are 
quite woolly. The flowers are large, ,with short, broad, concave sepals, and the 
oolonr-is a pale greyish blue. 

MicoNXA TsTSHANNiANA (GortenflorOy t. 637).— Molastomaoeoa. A stove shrub 
of considerable size, with elliptic-ovate fiye-nerved leaves, of a metallic green, and 
a terminal panicle of small white flowers. Native of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Bavchbzu K0BILI8 TARiBOATA (La Beige Sbrt.y 1867, 14). — Acanthacea, 
One of the finest of stove plants which have lately been introduced. It is of 
free growth, with large oblong leaves, boldly striped with rich golden yellow, and 
bearing, like the type, fine yellow flowers, issuing from crimson bracts. Native 
of Bolivia. 

Edfaxouum Haaobaiyvm (Gartei^loray t 5^. — Compositio. An erect shmbby 
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grMnhonse plant, with opposite, oyate-actmunate leaves, and email heads of white 
flowers. 

EuPATOBiuM "Wbinmankianum {Qortenflora, t. 566).— A shrubby greenhouse 
plant, with opposite, elliptic, lanceolate leaves, and small capitules of white flowers, 
forming a large corymbose head. 

Obtgiesia Tillandsioides {GarienftorOf t. 647).— Bromeliacese. A dwarf stove 
perennial, with short stems, spongy leaves, and short spikes of red flowers nestling 
mthe heart. Native of Tropical America. 

MiLTONiA FBSTivA {Gard. Chron,, 1868, p. 672).— Orchidacess. A beautiful 
Hiltonia, similar in form to M. spectabilis, with yellow sepals and petals, and dark 
pniple lip. 

Phunus subhirtrlla (NeerL Plant., t. 49J.— Bosacess. This elegant hardy 
flowering tree is the Cerasus pendula of Siebold^s Catalogue. It forms a small tree, 
with pendant branches, furnished with small leaves, and white flowers with a red 
calyx, borne three or four together on the short growths from the flowering buds. 
Native of Japan. 

GocHLiosTEMA Jacobianum (Q^flnf. Chrou., 1868, p. 264).— An extraordinary 
stove epiphyte, with large leaves three and a-half feet long by six inches in width. 
Prom Ecuador. It grows in a large tuft, the flower-spikes being produced from the 
axils of the leaves. 

Oattlbta sPECiosisaxMA Lowii {Gard. Chron^ 1868, p. 404).— Orchidacess. A 
beautiful introduction from Venezuela, by Messrs. Low. This surpasses in beauty 
all the forms of G. labiata. The sepals and petals are of a fine soft flesh colour, 
with a flue amethyst-coloured lip. The flowers are of an immense size, measuring 
eight inches across. The individual petals being four inches in width. 

Abwtoloohu Duchartrei {Gard, Chron.^ 1868, p. 616),— Aristolochiacea. 
A free-growing species from the Upper Amazon. The leaves are smooth, rather 
thick in texture, and broadly ovate-acuminate, and the flowers are produced in tnfU 
fh>m the old wood, are of a pale brovm colour. 

Dbnbbobium orystalluoim {Gard. Chron., 1868, p. 672).— OrchidacesB. A 
noble addition to this fine genus. One of Messrs. Veitch and Son*s Burmese intro- 
ductions. It has stout bulbs. The sepals and petals are pure white, tipped with 
rosy purple. The lip has a purplish apex, with fine orange disk. The whole of the 
colours are pure and bright, and it can fairly lay claim to being one of the best 
Dendrobes yet introduced. 

Mtosotis dissititloba {Gard. Chr<m.y 1868, p. 699.) — Boraginaceae. This 
beautiful Forget-me-not was first introduced by Mr. Atkins, of Painswick, in 1862, 
from Switzerland, and has since been known under the name of M. montana. One 
of the best for spring gardening. 

ODOHTOOLOsauM ANDERSON IANX7M {Gard. Ckron.j 1868, p. 699^. — Orchidace^. 
A beautiful addition to this lovely genus, introduced by Messrs. Low from New 
Granada. Flowers pale yellow, barred with cinnamon-coloured stripes. 
)t AcANTHOPHCBNix CBiNiTA {Flore c2m Serret, t. 1706-7). — PalmsB. A vexy 
elegant stove palm, with the petioles densely armed with black needle-shaped spines, 
and beautifully pinnate glossy-green sickle-shaped fironds. 

Abies mumidica {Flore des Serrett 1. 171 7-1 8). — Goniferas. A fine hardy ever- 
green tree, from Algeria, remarkable for its pyramidal habit and silvery leaves. It 
STOWS from fifty to sixty feet or more in height, with a trunk about sixteen inches 
diameter, and forms a compact conical mass, composed of numerous branches, thioklj 
furnished with dark green leaves, silvery on the under surface. 

Bebtoloitia xaroaritaoea {Flare dee SerreSy t. 1697). — Melastomaoeas. A 
charming dwarf stove perennial, with broad ovate five-nerved leaves, of a dark 
shaded olive green above, spotted in lines with white pearly spots, and of a, bright 
red beneath. The flowers are pale rose. 

Eranthsmuk ioneum {Flore dee Serree, t. 1722).— Acanthaceas. A pretty 
dwarf stove perennial, with broadish elongate-oval leaves, of a dark dull green, the 
main and principal lateral nerves being naarked out by distinct flame-coloured bands 
passing into yellow towards the extremities. Native of Pern. 
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Bu.— 29tOO 
Tub.— 43, S3. 38. 



} Sanuars, { I. w:4X w.,«d n.w. 



Gbxsithovss FLOWssa.— Chinese Pri- 
molA, ^rinuUa mmmww; Tree Carnation, 
(kfrrea tpeeiosa; Qyiinu JMetana, and 
raeemonu; C^tUamen Peniouim: Sriea 
hfemalu; JB. WiUmoreana; Daphne ru- 
bra ; Oenminms Gtenntlet and Crimson 
Sing; mignonette; Russian Tiolets. 



Oasdsv Flowbas.— Christmas Bose, 
SeUeborua niger ; oommon Primrose, Fru 
mtUa vtUgarU; Winter Aconite, J^an/Ats 
hyemaU»; oommon Daisx, Belli* perenni$ ; 
oommon Hepatica, H. triloba; Alpine 
Wallflower. CheiratUku* alpina; white 
Coltsfoot, Tuttilago alba ; Fnnged Star of 
Bethlehem, OrnUhogalum fimbriatum. 



WsATHn. — ^When wind E. or N., expect fjroat ; when wind shifts from B. to W. 
\ty way of N., and harometer falling, snow and gales ; wind shifts W. to B. by way of 
8., fine weather. 

The Oabden Gums daring 1869 will chiefly comprise reminders of garden work, 
and of interesting subjects in the stove, greenhouse, and pleasure garden, which may 
be looked for during tiie reyolution of the months. The Lists of Flowers in Bloom 
will inclnde only the most ornamental species and varieties. Mere curiosities will 
not be named at all ; and therefore every reader of these pages not in possession of 
the several subjects enumerated, may safely add them to the collections they already 
poesefls, according to their means and requirements. Of course it will not happen, 
even in the largest and best collections, that the subjects selected for the several 
months will invariably bloom in the order in which they are placed. Many of those, 
for instance, in this paper for January may not bloom till February or March, if the 
winter happens to be severe, or if the plants are merely kept alive, without any 
attempt at forcing. On the other hand, those who wish for early flowers, and can 
employ a forcing pit or stove to produce them, will do well to select from the 
subjects named as the best for a succession of flowers Ibroughoat the year. In the 
lists of stove flowers, a few of the most desirable orchids are included. These are 
distinguished with a mark, thus (*). 

Flowsb Garden. — Have turf, manure, and other rough materials, wheeled in 
during hard weather. Dress the borders with rotten dung two or three inches thick, 
hot do not dig or disturb the soil, or many bulbs and herbaceous plants may be 
injured. This is a good time to make banks and rockeries, preparatory to planting 
them in spring. Save all handsome loppings of trees for rustic work ; large boughs 
of apple and oak are most valuable for such purposes. Planting had best be deferred; 
but if the weather is mild and dry, deciduous trees, roses, and hardy bulbs may be 
put in. But this is the worst month in the whole year for planting, as, if we have 
hard weather in February, some deaths may occur. 

GfiEKirHDiTSE. — Use fire-heat with caution, but do not allow frost in any of the 
houses. Hard-wooded plants never to be above 50° ; if any sudden bursts of sunshine, 
with a west wind, give plenty of air. Soft-wooded plants, such as primulas, cinerarias, 
etc^ keep near the glass, but do not force them rapidly, or they will run ap weak. 
Cinerarias for show shift to blooming pots, and tie out. Ericas to be cleared of dead 
leaves, and have a dry air ; those showing for bloom to have good places and be tied 



BouKnis Fi.owsB8.--y an Thol Tulips ; 
Snowdrops; Crocuses; Bnowflake, Xtfuco- 
jum tfemum; Short-leaTed Sqnill. 8eiUa 
Irev^foUa; Siberian Squill, S. 8iberiea; 
Pdjaathoa Naroiss; Slender-IeaTed Ha- 
brantbns, H. ffraeUtfolia ; Spanish Snow- 
flake, Aeit iricophiiUua; Amarvlli* Aulica; 
vUtatas Jokntoni; pnttacinum. 



Stovs Flowb»s.— Garrf«iifl Jlorida; 
Oeitnera cinnabarina and tubifiora; Ar- 
ditia crenulaia, in fruit; Euphorbia JaC' 
quvniflora; FoimHtiaptUeherrima! Salvia 
aplendent; Umatodea rouum;* Barkeria 
elegant ;• Calanthe vestita rubra ocultUa ;• 
Dendrobinm album i* Caitlega War»C4' 
uHezii delicaia.* 



"The I<ord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; let the multitude of isles be glad 
thereof. Clouds and darkness are round about Him : righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne."— Ps. zorii. 1, 2. 
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ont. Felargoninms for show to have their last potting ; keep near the glass, and 
look out for green-fly. Fuchsias required early to be fresh potted into small pots, 
and have a moist heat of 60^ by day and 50'' by night. Scarlet geraniums to have 
little or no water, unless in a warm house, and showing bloom, and then they will 
not require much. Verbenas and petunias should be on a top shelf, and be kept 
tolerably dry. Calceolarias will endure damp, and require to be only ju8t kept safe 
fix>m frost. Pot the herbaceous kinds in large pots, syringe on bright mornings, 
and place them on the same bed with the first batch of fuchsias. If any appearance 
of mildew, dust with flowers of sulphur immediately ; if any fly, fumigate. 

Stove to be kept as cool as possible for general collections. Put all the growing 
plants at the warmest end, such as Euphorbias, Poinsettias, Justicias, Amaryllis, 
Gloxinias, Gesneras, Achimenes, etc. Repot Clerodendrons, and place on moderate 
bottom-heat. Aphelandras, Poinsettias, etc., that have been some time in bloom, 
cut down as soon as they can be spared, and keep rather dry ; as soon as they com- 
mence growing, repot them, and they will bloom early next season. Be very careful 
in giving water ; plants at rest to have little or none. Make ready for repotting 
orchids ; sprinkle the floor of orchid-house pretty frequently, but water the roots 
only of such as have begun to grow. 

Kitchen Garden. — Dig deeply all vacant plots, and leave rough for frost to 
penetrate. Char clippings and prunings and other woody rubbish, and spread the 
charrings on sea-kale or asparagus beds, or saye them under cover to dress the soil 
for Artichokes or Onions. Cart in manure, and finally dress all the plots that are to 
be cropped early. Sow Sutton's Ringleader, Sangster's No. 1, and Advancer Peas ; 
Hazagon, Longpod, and Windsor Beans ; Parsnips; and, on warm borders, to be pro- 
tected by mats or litter, Radishes, Onions, and Horn Carrots. 

Pits and Frames. — Sow on a weU-made hot-bed Egg-plants, Cockscombs, 
Globe Amaranths, Melons, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Kidney Beans, Thunbergias, 
Phlox Drummondii, Mignonette, and Stocks. Pot up a few roots of musk and mint, 
and put in the same bed with the seeds. The first will be useful for the drawing- 
room, and the second for the kitchen. Put in cuttings of Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
Lobelias, Salvias, Geraniums, Petunias, and Fuchsias. Sow in cold frame Cauli- 
flower, Broccoli, Shilling's Queen and Early York Cabbage, Hammersmith, Neapo- 
litan, and Cos Lettuce, and a few hardy annaals. 

Forcing. — Figs will bear more heat than any other forced fruit, but too much 
heat or too much water will cause the fruit to fall. Peaches in bloom to be kept 
well watered at the roots, but in a dry atmosphere. Vines to bo started at 60'^ to 
60% never higher, and the syringe to be used freely amongst them. Pines in fruit, 
SO"* by day, 65' by night ; shift succession pines at the end of the month. Straw- 
berries to be kept near the glass, and the pots to stand on warm dung, and the 
plants to be allowed to root through into it. Mushrooms must have a temperature of 
66° to 65°, and the beds to be syringed frequently with tepid water ; thrust the hand 
down to ascertain if the bed is moderately damp. Asparagus and Sea-kale to be pot 
in for suooession, and to have plenty of water. 



Sprinq Flowers. — Q-. S, — The subjects suitable for your border are the fol- 
lowing, which will all be done blooming, or nearly so, before bedding-out time :— 
Alyssura saxatile, yellow ; Arabis albido, white ; Aubrietia deltoidea grandlflora ; 
double Daisies, various ; Polyanthus iu variety ; Erinns alpinus, purole ; Erytbro- 
nium dens-canis, various ; Fritillaria imperialis, red and yellow ; Hepatica angu- 
losa, blue ; Hepatica triloba, various ; Iberis saxatile ; I. corifolia ; I. Garrexiana, 
all white ; Iris pumila cccrulea, blue ; Orntthogalum Arabicum, white ; Phlox 
alpinus canadensis, lilac ; Phlox subulata, blush ; Phlox vernus, purple ; Primula 
Bcaulis and varieties j Saxifraga oppositifolia, rose ; Scilla Siberica, blue. Many 
more might be added, such as Corydalis, Epimedium, Adonis, Dondia, etc., but we 
presume you are more anxious for a selection than a collection. If you have any 
idea, however, of forming a collection, you cannot do better than procure from 
Messrs. E. G. Henderson and Son, St. John's Wood, their catalogue of herbaceoui 
and alpine plants. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clbabing Acacias op Scale. — An Old Suhseriherf Woking. — The brancli of 
Acacia armata enclosed is literally smothered with the small white scale, Coccus 
BromeluBy one of the worst pests we have to deal with. You did quite right to cut 
It down ; for it is an impossibilitj to get entirely clear from them without cutting 
down, and not always possible even then. Undoubtedly the plant was badly 
infested with the scale long before it went ont of doors, brought on probably by 
being kept in a dry and warm atmosphere. At all events, a dry, hot atmosphere 
is the most favourable for their generation and development. "We shonld advise yon 
to thoroughly wash the old stool with sofb-soap and warm water, and then keep the 
young growth frequently syringed with clear water. Moisture and cold are the 
two greatest enemies this insect has. '* Fowler's Insecticide/' prepared according to 
the directions, and the plants either dipped or syringed with it, is the best insect 
destroyer yon can have. If you find the scale getting ahead again in spite of your 
efforts, throw the plant away. Out of consideration to the well-being of the other 
inmates of year house, that is the safest and wisest plan to adopt with all plants in 
the condition of the enclosed leaf. This scale is very partial to azaleas and 
camellias ; therefore you must keep a sharp look-out to prevent it getting on 
them. It will not make much progress out of doors, unless in hot summer, and 
where the plants are allowed to suffer for the want of water at tlie roots. 

LoKATiA HETEBOPHTLLA. — A Meoder, — As your plant is so infested with scale, 
yon did qnite right in removing it from amongst the others. It will not do any 
good ont of doors. 

Pbach and NECTARrpTB Trees in Ohchard-House. — F. W. 5'., Surrey. — 
The trees growing in your orchard-house ought to be pruned at once, for the flower- 
bads will soon begin to swell, and there will then be a danger of knocking them off. 
In the first place, prune the trees, and in doing that leave plenty of young wood in 
tlte centre of the trees, so that the entire surface is well filled with bearing wood 
throaghout. The bush trees must be pruned, so that the middle of the tree is sufii- 
eiently open to admit plenty of light and air to the fruit. After the pruninfr is 
finished, wash the trees thoroughly with a rather soft brush, warm water, and soft- 
soap, and then dress them with a mixture of Gishurst compound, at the rate of 
eight ounces to the gallon of water. This process is necessary to destroy the eggs 
and larvse of the various enemies which prey upon the foliage during the season of 
growth. It reqnires a certain amount of care in washing the young wood, to do it 
efiEectnally, and without rubbing off or damaging the flower-buds. Those trained to 
treUis should he tied ont directly the washing is finished off, and then there will he 
nothing to do, as the trees come into flower. See that the borders do not get dust 
dry at this stage, or directly the sap begins to move the buds will fall like showers 
of rain. Though yon do not force your trees, a syringing overhead now and then 
will be of great service in assisting the expansion of the flower-buds. 

Manaoembnt of Gkbenhouse. — A Lady Amateur. — The temperature of this 
stnictare for the next two months should average 45"*. For the next two months all 
soft-wooded plants should be kept in the warmest end, and fully exposed to the light. 
Hard-wooded plants, like heaths and azaleas, should have the airiest position ; for it 
mins them to be coddled up in a confined atmosphere. TVater only when the 
plants really require it, and wen give sufficient to wet the ball quite through, and 
let them get dzy again. At this season do all the watering before ten o'clock, to 
give the moisture time to dry up before evening. In very dull weather light a little 
fire in the morning, and open the ventilators, to dry up the dampness and sweeten 
the atmosphere at once. The vines trained over the roof ought to be pruned 
without delay, to prevent the wounds bleeding by and by. 

Ferns roB Sunny Positions. — At the foot of page 330 of the Floral Wobij> 
for this year (1868) the writer on ** Exotic Ferns " says that *' scarcely a dozen 
Jemt ont of the whole family will stand the light and air necessary to the well-being 
of bard-wooded plants without suffering." Would you or the writer of the article 
kindly inform me what are the dozen ferns spoken of t Having a greenhouse with 
hipped stage, I can give north and south shade from the duxct rays of the sun, but 
cannot afiTotd to buiid a separate house for fo:ns, though, no doubt, to grow them 
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properly it is neoessarj. I have Asplenium viviparum growing well, no doabt 
owiog mainly to its having a good deal of snbstance in the fronds^ enabling it to 
resist the dry atmosphere of a greenhouse. Gould you kindly give me the names of 
a few likely to do well ? — J, &. C, Leeds. [The writer of the article referred to 
simply meant that very few ferns would do well, and attain the same degree of 
luxuriance, in a house in which they were fully exposed to the sun and air, as they 
would where they receive a certain amount of shade. As you can give yours the 
advantage of shade, you can select from the list almost ad lib. The following are 
all good, and will stand light and air tolerably well: — Cyrtomium falctUumf 
Lcutrea St'andithi, L, marffinalis, Polystiehum setosum, Polypodium pulvinatumj 
Nephrolepsis iuberosat and N, exaltata. 

Ferns Ksm Mosses for a Bookebt. — Being desirous of covering a rock- 
work of burrs, from which issues a fountain, I should be obliged if you could tell me 
the names, and where I could procure any ferns and mosses, which would do this 
speedily, and not be affected by the drip of water ; of course something evergreen 
would be preferable. — Blitz, [ The following selection of Ferns will do well planted 
in the position you describe, if there is sufficient soil between the burrs for them to grow. 
Though these plants enjoy a damp position, there must be sufficient drainage under- 
neath the soil, to prevent it getting sodden from the drip of the fountain, or they will 
not keep in good health long. We shall name those only that are obtainable at a 
cheap rate : AthyriumflUx-foBmina, A.f.f. coiymbiferum, Asplenium anguHxfoUum 
£lechnumspicanty Cystopteris montanoy Lcutrea cristaia, L. amula, L. thelppteriSf 
Otmunda regalis, Polypodium dryopteris, P. alpeetre flexile^ Polyeiichum an- 
ffuiarey P. lonchiteSy Scolopendrium wdgare. The undermentioned hardy herba- 
ceous plants will also do well planted between the fissures of the rockwork, if they 
have plenty of soil to grow in : Butomus umbellatus, Caltha palustris Jlore pleno, 
Caltha. palustrie^ Menyanthee trifoliata, Villarsia nymphaoides, Juncut effusua 
spiralis, Lysimachis thyrsijlora, Sparganium ramosum. The following mosses 
will add to the general effect if placed on the most prominent points of the rock- 
work : Hypnum striatum, S. undulaium, H, ruscifolium, Bryum ligulatum, 
Tortula muralis^ and Polystiehum juniperinum. You can get the ferns at almost 
any of the nurseries, and most of them are to he found wild over the greater part of 
England. The^erbaceous plants yon can get at either Ware's, Tottenham ; Hen- 
derson^s, St. John's Wood, London ; or Backhouse's, York. Stark, of Edinburgh, is 
the only person who grows mosses for sale. You had therefore better apply to him, 
unless yon can collect a few growing wild in your neighbourhood. We make it a 
rule never to recommend dealers, unless in an exceptional case like yours.] 

London Gardens. — Civis. — We quite agree with yon that municipal authorities 
are usually indifferent about the appearance of open spaces, and lose many oppor- 
tunities of embellishing cities, and especially of giving effect to architectural masses, 
through refusing to plant trees on spots adapted for the purpose. In St. Paul's 
Churchyard, north side, there is an example of the worst imaginable taste in city 
gardening : paltry psths winding about like worms in pain ; these paths edged with 
tiles, no two of which are in proper line, and an avenue of poplars planted so that if the 
trees live they will meet across the path and close it up in three years, but never- 
theless so planted that the trees are dying, and will not cumber the ground long. 
A very pretty example of city gardening may be seen in Bishopsgato-street, where 
a churchyard has been converted into a garden in a very tasteful manner. Another 
good example is in Watling-street, near the end of Friday-street, the work of Mr. 
James Crute, a city merchant, who occupies premises hard by. Five years ago, Mr. 
Hibberd showed in his planting of Islington Green how these open spaces in the 
smokiest localities might be treated at small expense, and the least possible risk of 
failure. But the municipal authorities, as you rightly observe, want waking up, 
and until they do wake up churchyards and "greens" in cities will be disgraceful 
through sheer neglect, or more disgraceful through attempts to embellish tlieao by 
incompetent persons, or through the parsimony of the public bodies who hold the 
purse-strings. 
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HERBACEOUS SPIE^AS. 

wrrn fiottss or sfibjea paxmata. 

|HIS beautifal and intereBting genua is divided into about §lxi 
equal number of hardy shrubs and herbaceous perennials, 
and it is to the last-mentioned that we are now desirous 
of calling attention. We suppose that most of our 
readers are acquainted with the beautiful Meadow- 
sweet, or Queen of the Meadow {8. ulmariay^ which is commonly 
net with in moist, shady positions, such for instance as by the sides 
of pools and streams. It is to the class of which the meadow- 
sweet is a type that the beautiful species which we now have the 
pleasure of figuring belongs. Notwithstanding the fact of S. 
ulmaria being very common, it is without doubt one of the best 
border plants we have, when g|rown under conditions similar to 
those which it enjoys in its native hairnts. None who have once 
seen can ever forget this plant, with its immense heads of white 
foamy flowers that fill the air for some distance around with a spicy 
bawthorn fragrance — 

^ Each dry entangled copse empurpled glows 
With orchis blooms ; while in the moistened plain 
The meadow-sweet its lascious fragrance yields.*' 

One of the shrubby species, 8. hypericifoHa^ "Italian May," is 
a native of. Italy, where it is about as common as our hawthorn is 
in this country. And another species, 8. chanicBdrifoliay is equally 
common in Siberia, where it is put to a variety of uses, such as 
making tea with the leaves, and tobacco pipes with the dried stems. 
In former times the SpirsDas were much used for forming garlands 
for the head of the bride at marriage festivals, a purpose for which 
their flexible stems eminently fitbed them. We have merely glanced 
at one or two points connected with the history of this genus, just 
to show that it is not utterly destitute of historical associations, or 
mcapable of being put to economical uses ; but it is not our inten- 
VOL. IT.— HO. n. 8 
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tion at this moment to enter at length into this part of the subject, 
for we cannot well afford the space it would require. 

The whole of the Spirsas are perfectly hardj, and flourish 
Tigorouslj in any good garden soil. To grow them well, the border 
in which they are planted should have a liberal dressing of rotten 
manure, and then be dug deeply or trenched, l^renching, however^ 
is not practicable unless it is intended to dig up the whole of the 
occupants of the herbaceous ground, and rearrange them. In plant- 
ing subjects like these we have found it a good plan to open out a 
hole two or three feet in diameter, and the same m depth, and then 
mix in a little fresh loam and decayed manure, and place the new 
plant in the centre, and tread the soil firmly to it. These plants 
all do best in a moderately moist position, therefore it is necessary, 
in ordinary soils, that some means are adopted to induce them to 
root deeply, and thereby be less subject to summer drought than 
would be the case were the roots near the surface. If possible, 
they should haye a position assigned them where they will be par- 
tially screened from the sun's rays during the hottest part of the 
summer, 8, uhnaria and 8. Japonicay in particular, dwell in shady 
comers where few other plants will thrive at all, and are valuable 
on that account. 

Propagation is effected by taking up the old stools in tilie winter^ 
dividing them into moderate-sized pieces, and then replanting them. 
To insure a strong vigorous growth and fine large heads of flowers, 
the old stools ought to be taken up every few years and divided, and 
then replanted with a little manure, and if convenient a fresh place 
should be found for them. In common with many other (^mce 
herbaceous plants, they are ruined throush being allowed to remain 
year after year in the same position without attention. There can 
be little doubt about the advantage of mulching the roots with a 
layer of cocoanut-fibre refuse, or 'Jialf rotten manure, but so few 
people will expend that trifle of labour over herbaceous plants that 
it seems like useless trouble to recommend its being done. 

8. Japonica is one of the best white-flowered hardy plants we 
have for forcing, and it, moreover, makes a splendid subject for the 
dinner table, when grown into tolerable shape. How this is to be 
done can be told in a very few words. In April, cut the old stools 
up into pieces, and plant them out, in a damp, shady place, in the 
open ground, in rows a foot apart, and six inches from plant to 
plant. After they, are planted out, the only attention requisite up 
to October will be to keep them clear of weeds. If the summer 
happens to be unusually dry, they must have plenty of water. In 
October they must be carefully lifted, and placed in a cool, damp 
comer, until the middle of November, and then potted. The reason 
for taking them up a month before they are potted, is to stop the 
growth, and give them a season of rest before starting them. Between 
the time of taking them up and potting, it is well to sprinkle a little 
leaf-mould or cocoanut-fibre refuse over the roots. Use pots aa 
small as the size of the crowns will allow. Generally speaking, 
what is known as 48's or 82*s will be large enough. Pot firmly in 
any light, rich soil, and keep the crowns just above the sorfaoe. 
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When the potting is finished^ nve them a good watering, and put 
them in a cold frame or pit. In December ahifl a few into a cool 
house, when they will begin to start into growth. A.bout the end 
of January they will be ready for the stove or forcing-pit, with a 
temperature of 60" by nighty and ten degrees higher by day. But 
between the cool house and the stoye, the plants must pass throagh 
sevenl intermediate temperataree, aud at all times be kept near the 
glass, and have sufficient room for the foliage to derelop in a natural 
manner. It is hardly necessary for us to say, that toe amount of 
water to be applied to the roots must in a mat measure depend 
upon the progress the plants are making; and also, that after they 
once get into aotiTe growth, they must not be allowed to suffer from 
drought. The forcing must bis conducted veiy slowly, and the 
plants kept near the glass, or the whole affair wiU be ruined, as the 
growth will be poor and spindly, and the flower-spikes small in size 
and few in number. If extra large specimens are required, they 
must have two years' growth in^bead of one, and then go into 
24-BizepotB. 

The number of species at present in cultivation is by no means 
large, the best of which are the following : — 

iS. pahuUa, the finest of all, and one of the most beautiful hardy 
plants in cultivation. The flowers are a rich crimson-purple colour, 
and the leaves, which are a beautiful green in summer, assume in 
autumn splendid tints of brown and orange. Height four to five 
feet. 

B. cmtncusj a strong grower, with white flowers ; requires a moist^ 
shady position to do it justice. Height four feet. 

B, agitata^ a fine rose-coloured species. Two feet. 

8. filipendula plena^ white. Two feet. 

8. Japomieay white, the best for forcing and front rows in borders. 
Average height, twelve inches. 

a> trtfoUeftOj red and white. Two feet. 

B. ulmariay and its variegated form, are botii good, and have 
white flowers. Two feet. 

£f. vemuta has fine spikes of rose-coloured flowers. This is the 
best of the older kinds, and certainly the scarcest. Many collectors 
of herbaceous plants have never seen it. Height three feet. 

B. KanuckaHea^ another scarce but good species, with white 
flowers. Height two feet. 

Spirsas are well adapted to plant in masses, and where the soil 
is damp and deep, they would associate well with hardy lilies, del- 
phiniums, and milfoils, and form fine groups. They are not, however, 
adapted for association with such plants as geraniums and verbenas 
in the richly-coloured parterre, though S. filipendula makes a pretty 
edging, the leaves being like fern fronds, and the flowers more 
el^iant than lace. S. H. 
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|HE study asd culture of mosses is never likely to become 
so popular or attain the magnitude of that enjoyed by 
their near allies, the ferns ; and the most entnusiastic 
admirer of them is forced to admit that there are many 
reasons for such being the case. Though I take this 
view of the matter, I feel bound to say that the moeses do not by 
any means receive that amount of attention from horticulturists, and 
the lovers of natural history, wluch their intrinsic beauty and meritB 
entitle them to. Though the mosses occupy rather a low position 
in the vegetable kingdom, they play a very important part in the 
economy of nature ; therefore, apart from their delicacy, singularity, 
and beauty, their economical value alone renders them worthy of a 
larger share of notice than has yet been accorded to them. We are 
indebted to the mosses, in a large measure, for the vast supplies of 
fuel which have so materially aided the development of the various 
resources which have made us so rich and powerful as a nation. The 
peat-bogs in England and Ireland are chiefly formed with the 
mosses ; and it is astonishing with what rapidity a hollow of from 
twenty to thirtv feet is filled up with the successive layers of growth 
and decay which so unceasingly goes on. In the formation of bogs, 
the various species of Bryum and Jfypmim have a large share through 
the early stage of their existence, but as these decay, and the water 
flows more sluggishly, the strong-growing Bphagnum steps in, and 
drives out many of its congeners, yfere we to cut through one of these 
bogs so as to have a sectional view, we should find the stems of the moss 
close under the surface to be in a state of gradual decay ; and by 
tracing these down we find this process going on, thus rendering 
the peaty substance more and more compact as we descend, until at 
length, when a depth of some thirty or lorty feet has been reached, 
we find a compact substance, highly charged with bitumen, which 
clearly evinces its close relationship with coal. Although, in the 
formation of peat-bogs, we have an indication of one of the most 
important uses of mosses in the economy of nature, we have others 
that are of equal value. It is to the mosses that we owe many a 
fruitful hill-side which, but for them, would be at this moment most 
probably an unsightly sterile rock. The mosses take possession, and 
then, by a series of layers of growth and decay, which go on in 
much the same manner as those of the bogs, a sufficient depth of 
decayed matter is obtained for the seeds of the various grasses and 
other small-growing plants, that may be wafted there by the wind, 
to take root. The successive changes of decay and renewal of these 
plants continue, until at length a sufficient depth of vegetable 
matter is accumulated for the support of higher forms of vegetation. 
Important as are the economical features of the subject, two of 
which I have briefly glanced at above, the beauty of the mosses is 
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sofficieiit to repay all the time spent and all the tronble incurred in 
their study. A grand and important poiat, that must not be lost sight 
of in this matter, is this : the mosses are at their best from November 
until February — a season when almost every other form of vegetable 
ife out of doors is at rest, and has lost much of its beauty, and the 
interest we feel in it when in full growth. 

It is to be regretted that gardeners generally do not take more 
interest in mosses than they do at present, for, to tell the truth, the 
rockery is a dull, artificial-lookiDg affair, until the materials with 
which it is constructed are clothed with the rich verdure of the 
mosses, which help to keep the roots of the ferns cool and moist 
during the dry, parching heat of summer, and render it attractive, 
with its tufts and masses of greenery, during the winter months, 
when the great bulk of the ferns have become little better than 
mere heaps of brown leaves. As I have already said, the mosses 
cannot be expected to rank equal in importance with the ferns, 
much less with the flowering and other plants that occupy the gar- 
dener's time and attention. Nevertheless, as they offer materials 
for scientiflo recreation, and as the study of mosses gives a new 
charm to a country ramble, and makes a ramble enjoyable and desi- 
rable even in the depth of winter, when there is little else to interest, 
those who give their attention to mosses will be amply rewarded, 
for the study is encumbered with as few difficulties as any depart- 
ment of botany. 

Those who purpose to study mosses should begin now. From 
this time until the end of February, by far the largest proportion of 
the species will be in perfection ; and when there are few other 
natural objects to give interest to a walk on some sunshiny day, 
such as we have had lately, when the winter is momentarily touched 
with the brightness of spring, an abundance of mosses will be found 
covered with their fruits, and exhibiting their various colours and 
forms in the greatest perfection. Doubtless, to the superficial 
observer, the woods, commons, and hedgerows are very unattractive 
at the present time ; but to the true lover of nature this is not the 
case, for he has as much enjoyment in his rambles now as he did 
during the spring and summer, when the ivhole earth glittered with 
beauty. It is true his enjoyment is of a more subdued kind ; his 
eye is not attracted by flowers of a thousand hues, in every lane 
and upon every bank ; the common is no longer a blaze of purple 
with the heaths, nor do the deliehtfui odours of the violet and tra- 
veller's joy come wafted on the breeze, nor the songs of summer's 
sweet minstrels fill the air with music ; but, as he wanders along, 
he is occasionally charmed by hearing the trill of the thrush, or the 
wild but gratefid notes of the robin, and under every hedge, and on 
the bank of every ditch, he finds that the crowd of plants which 
had during the summer almost choked each other by their luxuriant 
and rampant growth, have disappeared, and disclosed to view a 
beautiful carpet of moss, softer than velvet, and covered with thou- 
sands of small inverted cones, as though they were trumpeting out 
their joy that at length the time had come when they could fuxu- 
xiate unawed by the presence of their summer neighbours ; while 
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on the common, between the bTOwn and no longer beautiM heaths, 
peepB up the bright green of the moaa. 

Collecting moasea for study and preaenration in the herbarium, 
is an interesting and delightful occupation, but particularly faaci- 
nating when the collector becomes a cultivator aa well. To find 
them we must visit the wildest and grandest natural scenes — the 
mountain top, the rocky defile, the romantic waterfall, the dark and 
lonely bog, the purling stream, that *^ makes a silence in the hills," 
as well as the quiet peaceful hedgerow and ruinous wall. The 
great advantage of growing mosses over many other subjects, is the 
small space required for growing a good collection, and the compa- 
ratively small amount of skill required in their management. And 
for those who do not aim at a complete collection, and are satisfied 
with clumps of each species, a goodly variety may be had for the 
trouble of gathering from old damp walls and hedgerow banks. 

I think that few subjects would repay the cultivator better than 
the mosses, or be more suitable for growing, where the only space 
for following horticultural or floricultural pursuits consists of a 
small back-yard, overshadowed with other houses. A really fine 
collection may be grown in a space ten feet square, and the shade 
from surrounding objects would be just what the mosses require, 
and render any expense for providing shade unnecessary. To grow, 
or attempt to grow, a lot of soft-wooded stufiT in back-yards where a 
glimpse of sunshine scarcely ever penetrates, invariably ends in 
vexatious disappointment, and sadly discourages the cultivator in 
his floricultural pursuits. 

A mosaery of the size I have named would furnish a fund of 
amusement throughout the whole year, for those who are engaged 
in other pursuits, and in many instances would be sufficient to 
em{)loy all the leisure time thev have to spare in attending to them. 
It is this class of lovers of the beauties of nature, which are most 
directly connected with plant life, that I ask to seriously consider 
whether it would not be more profitable to embark in an under- 
taking of this kind, with a certainty of having their labours rewarded, 
than trying to grow plants which require an abundance of light and 
air, which in many instances is an utter impossibility for the cidti- 
vator to give them, more especially in the neighbourhood of large 
towns. 

I am not sufficiently sanguine to expect that moss-growing will 
ever become popular amongst professional gardeners, for, generally 
speaking, the gardener has so much to employ his time and atten- 
tion, that to add to his work will necessitate the neglect of some- 
thing else. Whilst admitting this, I feel bound to say that there 
are hundreds of instances where a prettUy constructed mossery 
would be a feature that could be introduced with profit and pleaaure 
to all concerned. It is not only out of doors that the mosses may 
be grown, for a neatly constructed miniature rockery, covered with 
several species of Biyum, Polytrichnm, Tortula, and several others 
of distinct character, and covered with a glass shade, would form a 
beautiful ornament for the drawing-room or front hall. These 
would be of great value for famishing objects for the microsoqpe. 
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and at the same time act as an incentive to the study of this inte- 
resting department of the vegetable kingdom. 

The moss-garden formed by Mr. Summers, in the gardens of 
Mr. Mongredien, at Forest Hill, is abont the best that has yet come 
under public notice, and under the skilful management of Mr, 
Summers, it at all times presented a beautiful appearance. The 
rockery upon which the mosses were grown, was constructed with 
burrs, arranged in terraces and supplied with water at the summit, 
eo as to cause a trickling down from terrace to terrace, until at the 
base the various rivulets formed a pool. The mosses were planted 
on the ledges and amongst the burrs, those requiring a special soil 
having their wants provided for ; and thus some hun(&eds of species 
were brought under the eye at once, and exhibited in a manner 
approaching to that in which they are usuallv found when growing 
wild. Though the burrs answer very well tor the erection of the 
rockery, real stone is preferable, or, if that is too expensive, the 
general shape may be formed with the hard ritrified burrs, and the 
pockets ana ledges filled in with soft limestone, rotten brick, peat, 
eand, and other materials upon which the mosses commonly thrive. 
A shad^ position should be selected for the mossery, otherwise the 
eun dries them up quickly, and they lose that peculiarly bright 
green appearance which adds so much to their beauty. 

In collecting specimens for cultivation, they should be 
taken with a thin slice of whatever they may be growing upon 
adhering to the roots. They will grow freely, and spread in all 
directions. But when they are rudely torn & m pieces of rock 
or other substance, the roots get injured, and the specimens 
suffer in consequence, frequently resulting in their death. In 
4Sonstructing the mossery, means should be adopted, if convenient, 
for affording a continuous supply of water from the top, to trickle 
down the sides, in the same way as that at Forest Kill. The con- 
stant trickling of the water will give the rockery a natural appear- 
ance, and at the same time be conducive to the health and freshness 
of the mosses growing upon it. All the mosses require a liberal.sup- 
ply of moisture at all seasons, to keep them in full health. A better 
proof of the truth of this assertion is not wanted, than to point to 
the vigorous way in which they all grow naturally during the 
humid season of November and December. To keep them in first- 
rate condition, they should have a liberal sprinkling overhead three 
times a-day through the summer, and at other times twice will be 
fiufElcient, unless the weather is particularly dry and warm. There 
need be little fear of their receiving too much. In the winter, 
there will be sufficient atmospheric moisture, in addition to the 
rains, to keep them damp enough, unless it should happen to be 
unexceptionally dry. In that case, a sprinkle overhead will be of 
immense benefit to them. In planting the mossery, the arrange- 
ments of the species should be conducted so that each species gets 
a position that bears a close affinity to which it is found in a natural 
state. Those naturally growing on stone or brickwork should 
be secured to those substances, whilst those growing in damp pools 
and ordinary soil should have like positions allotted to them. By 
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taking notice of the conditions under which thej are found, a good 
idea of the treatment thej require maj be formed bj those who 
know little or nothing abont the subject. The cultivator will find 
ever^ bit of information picked up in this way of yeij great service 
to him, at some time or other. 

The undermentioned species are all particularly beautiful, and 
have the great merit of thriving uncommonly well upon an artifi- 
cially-constructed rockery: Bartramia foniana, B, pomiformis, Bryvm 
alpinum, B, eapillarey B. a/rgenteunij Dioramim squaarrsoum^ Orimmia 
Doniana^ Q. leueophceay G, pulvinata^ Hookeria lucens^ ITypnum 
denticulatumy H. cupress^orme, H. purum^ JET. Schreberi^ H, splendent^ 
LesJcea sericea^ Bacomitrium canescens^ Weitsia contraversa, the 
principal species of Tortula, and all the Folytrichums, and Mniums. 

The fructification of mosses is a very interesting subject, and the 
microscopist cannot well find more beautiful objects than their 
varieties afibrd. A close examination of the organs of repro> 
duction proves that the same principles prevail as in plants of 
higher structure, and, like them, the mosses have both male and 
female flowei*S| and from these last the seeds are developed. During 
winter and early spring, most of the mosses put forth slender hair- 
like threads, which are surmounted with capsules, in which are 
contained the seeds. There is this striking difference between the 
fructification of mosses and true flowering plants ; that, whereas in 
the latter it is the german, or lowest part, that swells into a seed- 
vessel, in the moss it is the summit that becomes the receptacle for 
the seeds or spores. When the seeds are ripe, the extinguisher-like 
cap is either lifted off entire, or split down its whole length, and 
the seeds are then scattered to the winds. When the seeds germi- 
nate, they produce a number of delicate confervoid threads, out of 
which, after a time, the true moss-like growth proceeds, and in its 
season acquires fruitfulness. Many of the patches of greenness 
on stone walls and gravel walks, which exhibit no distinctness of 
form to the eye, and appear rather like a green slime than true 
Tegetation, are mosses in their first stage of development. If the 
nidus upon which they first appear proves suitable, their true 
character as mosses soon appears ; but if the nidus is unsuitable,, 
they continue for some time in a confervoid form, and then dis- 
appear. 

There ore some very distinctive features in the structure and 
fructification of mosses. The Bryums have strong roots; the 
Hypnums have very small and delicate roots. Some mosses which 
grow on rocks and trees have merely a flattened disk for their 
attachment, the plants deriving nourishment from the atmosphere 
exclusively, while Bartramia arcuata produces such a profusion of 
roots, or what are supposed to be roots, that the leaves and stems 
are completely smothered with them. Many species emit roots at 
their points, as they creep along, and Hookeria lucens emits roots 
from every point of substance, even from the edges and surfaces of 
the leaves. Oenerally, mosses have true stems and leaves ; but in 
some instances the fruit-stalk rises directly from the root. How- 
ever, even in these cases, true leaves are produced, though there aro 
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no stems. The leayes are always destitute of a foot-stalk, and are 
attached to the stem by their lower edges, and they never decay or 
fall off, like the leaves of other plants, but are persistent, and only 
disappear by a process of decay when the whole plant is subjected 
to destructive influences. 

Much more might be said npon this subject ; but as these notes 
have attained a length which I little expected, I had, perhaps, better 
forbear, and conclude by recommending those who love natural 
history, and who are yet unacquainted with the mosses, to commence 
their study at once, for I can assure them that, in doing so, they 
will find a large fund of enjoyment and instruction, such as they 
little expect. 




THE LADIES' GARDEN.— No. H. 

BY J. 0. CLAKKE, 
Head Gardener at Cothekton Hoiue, Taunton. 

[S month offers a favourable opportunity to consider 
how the garden can be best arranged, to turn to 
the best account the various subjects used in it, in 
such a way as to afford the most pleasure to its owner. 
In the first place, I beg the reader to notice the posi- 
tions of the ornamental and flowering shrubs, and consider whether 
their present arrangement can be improved upon to make a better 
display, or to show their individual characters to greater advantage. 
In this month, of all others in the year, ornamental shrubs are seen 
to their best advantage, and appreciated according to their worth 
and the taste of the proprietor in displaying them: if, therefore, 
any improvements can be made, or addition to the number is 
desirable, now is the best time to fix upon the site of each, with a 
view to their removal next autumn. A nice selection of evergreen 
shrubs, when judiciously displayed, is quite a feature, especially in 
small gardens. What, for instance, can be more beautiful than a 
few well- selected and well-grown varieties of the variegated hollies P 
Then we have the Aucuba Japonica, the Laurestinus, different 
varieties of Box, and the very beautiful Euonymus in several varieties; 
and if more formal subjects are required, there are the Irish yews, 
the red Cedar, the Junipers, Arbor vit»8, and Gupressus ;' then there 
are the American plants, such as rhododendrons, azaleas, etc., and 
many other useful evergreen shrubs, which any ordinary nursery 
will furnish. It must ever be borne in mind that magnitude is not 
essential to beauty and interest in a garden, for a small garden may- 
be made, at all seasons of the year, full of attractions ; and if such 
subjects as I have here named are judiciously displayed and properly 
cared for, they will furnish at this dull season of the year abun- 
dant entertainment, while they contribute to form a beautiful 
and cheerful scene. 

There is another class of plants which, as they are in favour with 
many of our fair readers, must not be overlooked. I allude to the 
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hardy ferns, for they are admirable subjects for a ladies' garden, and 
as I happen to know they afford pleasure to many, I hope this 
notice of them will be the means oi their giving pleasure to still 
many more ; but the reader must not think that the cultivation of 
ferns will involve an expensive rockery, or that they are difficult to 
manage. As to rockeries in small gardens, I always think them out of 
place ; but that is no reason why the many elegant varieties of hardy 
Sritish ferns should not have a place ; indeed, they are proper sub- 
jects for those for whom I write, because they will thrive and grow in 
positions where flowering plants would not. Thus, by adding the 
ferns to our stock of plants, we add another feature to the guden, 
and increase its delights. Now it becomes a question where are we 
to place them ? I can soon decide that question by sajing they 
like a cool, shady spot ; and if there should be a spare comer on the 
north side of the house, or under the shade of trees, that will be 
admirable for them, but they will do well in any place where they 
are not exposed to strong sunshine or rough winds. They will 
thrive in any common garden soil if it is not a stiff clay ; but a turfy 
mellow loam suits them best if the soil has to be made for the pur- 
pose. Many people fail in growing ferns out-of-doors through 
affording them an insufficiency of soil and water. They get 
together a few stones or burrs, and give to each plant a handful or 
two of peat, and then expect them to thrive. Ferns will bear much, 
and continue to live ; but they never grow satisfactorily under such 
treatment, because they have neither soil nor moisture sufficient. Aa 
ferns alwajs show their characters best when the ground is slightly 
raised above the level of the garden, the elevation should be made, 
first, by a body of earth, not more than three feet high at back, or 
at the highest point. It should present an uneven surfiftce, and in 
outline be rather irregular ; but not cut up into zig-zag pieces, or 
fancy shapes. Small evergreen shrubs will sometimes be useful in 
forming a background. I refer more particularly to the ferns this 
month, because it is a capital time to get such work done before 
the more busy season comes on. It is a very good time, too, to select 
the ferns ; for as many of these can be got from the woods and way- 
sides, those selected this month will be evergreen species, which 
are the most valuable. If removed in mild, open weather, they 
may be planted without delay. 

As every locality has its varieties of ferns peculiar to it, a list 
would not be of much assistance to the reader; the better plan, 
therefore, is to secure as manjr yarieties as possible from your own 
district, and then, as opportunities offer, add to their number, as 
the greater the yariety the more interest will they afford. I have 
said that I object to rockwork in small gardens ; my reason is, 
that the surroundings are in no way in character with them, they 
are, therefore, out of place ; but if ferns are grown in such positions 
as I have alluded to, there is no objection to the use of stones or 
burrs, as they rather add to the beauty of the ferns by contrast of 
colour ; but I am no advocate for elaborate and costly designs in 
these matters, unless there is full scope for the designer to work 
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npon, so as to create an olgect worthy and in keeping with the 
positian it occupies. 

Amongst our hardj British ferns, there are many that occupy the 
first rank in the order of beauty, while in others the formation and 
characters are peculiar and pleasing, so that any one possessing a 
collection of thexa will, at atl seasons, find something in them to 
cherish and admire. Por a trifling outlay, many an unsightly spot 
or corner, where flowering plants would not thrive, might be made 
beautiful with ferns. 



SELECT FEBNS. 

(Oontinuedfram page 243, Vol. TJIL) 

)IANTUM FASLSYEirsB (61). — This superb maidenhair 
ranks amongst the noblest introductions of modem 
times ; it is at once the rarest and the richest of all the 
Adiantums, and must for many years to come be 
valuable, for it can only be increased by division, and 
the few who possess plants rather prefer to keep them intact as 





ASIAMTUM FASXXTBNSB. 



•pechnens than to tear them up for multiplication. So many beau- 
tiful plants claim our attention as ^ novelties," that we cannot take 
interest in all alike, and only a few amongst them all ever acquire 
anything like historical fame. Thia distinctiony however, has fallen 
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to Adiantum Farleyense, and it is not at all surprising that eyery 
one who has had a share in introducing it to the notice of English 
cultirators should be jealous of anj diminution of the credit due to 
them. The name reminds us of Farley Hill, in the island of Barbadoes 
the residence of T. G. Briggs, Esq., where it was first found. It is a 
question of some interest, what is Adiantum Farleyense P The pro- 
babilities are all in favour of its being a form of A, tenerum, and it 
is generally accepted as such — and a very remarkable form it is truly. 
There is auother question — ^Does it ever produce spores? I^. 
Robert Yeitch raised a batch of seedlings from supposed spores, and 
the result was not true Farleyense plants, but the quite new and 
beautiful fern, named Adicmtum scutum (Hibberd), syn. A. Qhies- 
hreghtii. It is alleged by cultivators who possess large specimens of 
Farleyense, that it nerer produces a fertile pinnule, yet, if it does 
not, whence came A. scutum^ which is as much like a form of 
tenerum as Farleyense itself P Our own opinion is that it does pro- 
duce true spores occasionally, and that as it is itself in all proba- 
bility a hybrid, so its offspring will deviate from itself, and, while 
retaining a certain trace of the tenerum type, will probably give U8 
new editions and variations of the three forms by which the type is 
represented, namely, tenerum, Farleyense, and scutum. 

To grow this grand fern stove heat is essential. It will live in a 
warm greenhouse, and is a good fern for a case, kept in a warm 
room. But to bring out its magnificent properties a damp, shady 
part of the stove is required. Like others of its family, it is never 
benefited by being wetted overhead, and it loves a still air and a 
steady temperature. 

52. Adiantum coneinnum excisum multifidum, — This is a true sport 
from concinniun, and one of the most elegant of all the Adiantums. 
Its principal characteristic is its duplicated pinnules, which are 
freely notched on the margin, and so abundantly produced, that 
they overlap, and present a rich tasselled appearance. We met with 
it at Mr. B. S. Williams's Nursery, HoUoway, where it originated 
as a ^' chance seedling." Charming for warm greenhouse or stove, 
but no use for the cool fernery. 

58. Laatrea patens, — ^This lovely fern has endured five winters 
without aid of a^rtificial heat, in Mrs. Hibberd's cool fernery, and we 
now consider it one of the most select of the select varieties. It is 
claased under Nephrodium in Hooker's "Synopsis Filicum," in 
which work the generic name, " Lastrea," is entirely suppressed. The 
alliances are N, pihsulum and If. albicaule^ and Asplenium Bracks 
enridgii comes very near it. The cultivator will rejoice over this fern 
because of its ample spreading herbaceous sofUtextured emerald-green 
fronds, of a rich leafy character, and its comparative hardiness, as it 
will bear a few degrees of frost with impunity. Nepkrodium tnolle 
is frequently grown under this name. It is truthtully figured in 
" Lowe's Ferns," (vol. vii., plate 8,) as Asptdwm patens^ but as is 
common enough, the truthful picture fidls &r short of the beauty of 
the plant. 

54. PolysHchum setosum^ syn. Nepltroddum setosum, — ^There are 
more things in heaven and earth thiui are dreamt of in our philo- 
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sophj, 80 I make no quarrel with Mr. Baker for placing this under 
Nephrodium in Hooker's " Synopsis." (By the way, every lover of 
ferns should buv Hooker's '' Synopsis Eilicum," pubHshed by Hard- 

wicke, Piccadilly, price 1 don't know — ^not under a guinea 

certainly.) It is a very polystichum-like feru, with large dark green 
glossy, elongated, deltoia fronds, the stipes of each is much beset 
with brown scales, the two lower pinn® divergent from and larger 
than the rest, and the pinnules rather halberd-shaped than '^ lan- 
ceolate," as they are described in Hooker's " Synopsis." A splendid 
fern, adapted for cool ferneries, always firesh, glossy, and gay, and 
taking no harm if subjected to a few degrees of frost. 




ADiAirrux xzoisux kultipidum. 



55. Litobrochia incisa, — A splendid greenhouse fern, with long 
arching fronds; the stipes reddish-purple; the pinnae, which are 
distinctly and distantly divided, brilhant light green. This is very 
distinct and beautiful^ but must have room to display its beauties, 
as the fronds average three feet in length. In Mrs. Hibberd's cool 
fernery it has borne the brunt of five winters without aid of arti- 
ficial heat. 

56. Tteria sinerms. — ^This is a choice and desirable fern for the 
amateur who already possesses a collection, but is scarcely useful to 
the beginner or the " limited liability " cultivator. It is the Fieris 
crenata of Hooker's " Synopsis Filicum," and of " Lowe's Ferns," 
(vol. iii., plate 40.) It is a good companion to Fteris terrulata^ and, 
like it, very much inclined to become a weed of the warm fernery. 
Warm greenhouse temperature will keep it all winter. S. H. 
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KBNOVATIOIf OP OLD OEANGB TEBBS. 

BT J. lUarSUT TASTOV, FJEt.E.B.| XPSOX inTBSXBIXS. 

IBS baTe sadly changed in the eetiniation in which the 
orange is held by coltiTatora. The attention at cme 
time bestowed npon this noble firoit appears to have 
givoi place to general neglect, so that it is but seldom 
we see old trees that have become identified with the 
family history presenting the healthy and fruitful appearance which 
they should, both in justice to the trees and to their owners. 

I could enumerate a long list of places, including those of many 
noble owners, where these £ie fruits were once regarded with great 
interest and veneration, richly clothed with ample, luxuriant, and 
healthy foliage, supporting a vigorous crop of golden fruit ; but now 
we fino, instead, tall, gaunt, bony, leafless trees, presenting the appear- 
ance of that devastating disease, consumption, which appears mdi- 
genousto the vegetable as well as the animal kingdom. But even 
now these rare old specimens can be rendered healthy, and restored 
to their prestige of oeaut^. When trees begin to lose their foliage 
or lungs, it is a certain sign that the constitution is impaired and 
affected ; the seat of disease may in the majority of cases be traced 
to the roots, which have either ceased to act their allotted part, or 
become incapable of parting with the water imbibed, and thus 
powerless of fixing the carbon among the tissue. This is the result 
of superfluous watering and imperfect drainage. The leaves eventually 
lose their power of union, and drop off; the respiration of the plant 
still goes on, especially under solar light and warmth, and this at 
the expense of tne constitution ; thus the bark of the young wood 
is dramed of its chemical components, and begins to shriveL At 
this stage water should be entirely suspended, the plant kept cool 
and dry until the commencement of February, when the trees 
should be shaken out of their pots or tubs, and be headed back to the 
firm hard wood ; the roots that remain should be carefully washed 
clean in a tub of tepid water, and repotted in as small a pot as it 
is convenient to cram them, taking care to thoroughly drain the pot, 
and using peat, loam, and sand in about equal proportions, potting 
firmly, and plunging the pot up to the rim in a gentle bottom-heat 
of about 6(F, with the atmosphere close and cool. In the course of 
a few weeks, the incipient buds situated upon every part of the stem 
will break into growth, which should be encouraged by giving air 
before midday, and shutting up soon after, sjrringing the plant, and 
wetting every part of the bark with water raised to the temperature 
of 80^. As soon as the growths are completed, air should be ad- 
mitted copiously ; and as soon as the wood commences to ripen, the 
plants should be lifted from the plunging-bed, and stood in a light 
airy house, during the remainder of the autumn and winter. Upon 
the return of February, prepare some good compost, consisting of 
peat, loam, rotten horse-dung, bones crushed fine, and silver-sand ; 
well incorporate these together, and give the plant a liberal shift into 
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a well-driined pot or tab, and pkoe again into a gentle bottom-heat. 
Tbe bnda upoa the young growths made the current year will pro- 
bably flower, upon completion of which another growth will be 
made. During this process water carefully, and at times mix a litUe 
sheep or cow-dung with the water. Gtive the plant every facility of 
ripening its wood ; it will then assume such a Tigorous, healthy 
aspect that it may again annually take ite place either in the 
orangery or conservatory; and if due care is exercised, a more 
thickly set, handsome, and healthy state will be assumed — the fruit 
finer and of better flavour. Much depends upon keeping the leaves 
dean and perfectly healthy. 




OF BAISINO NEW VARIETIBS OP ZONAL GERANIUMS 
FBOM SEED. 

Chaptbe L 

' experience with these plants, both as a collector and a 
breeder, extends over a period of nearly twenty years. 
Since I have distributed my seedlings under my own 
name, instead of, as is too much the custom, under the 
name of a trade speculator, the public have had fair 
opportunities of judging whether my theories and practices agree, 
snd whether either are of any practical value. I will not now 
attempt to summarize all that I have written on the principles 
which should guide the breeder in his endeavours to improve these 
plants — though I would again insist on the necessity of systematic 
procedure with a view always to improvement — ^but endeavour very 
briefly to place the beginner in this amusing enterprise on a 
level with myself, so far as that is possible by means of written 
directions. 

First, as to growing geraniums from seed. It is a very pretty 
business, and here (the plunging system being dominant) essential 
to the completeness of our summer display. Procure good seed. 
Sow in January, February, or early in March, in shallow pans, filled 
with light sandy loam, in a rough state. Our seed-pans are filled with 
lumpy stufiT, the lumps varying from the size of hazel-nuts to grocers' 
currants. We would almost as soon put the seed in the fire as sow 
it in stuff sifted to the fineness of dust. But mind, lumpy clay 
won't do— there is reason in sowing geranium seed, as well as in 
roasting eggs. 

When sown, water once and place the pans on a flue or bed 
oyer a tank, or in the stove — anywhere quite warm and close — ^and 
give no more water until the seedlings are coming up freely, and 
there is danger of loss if they become too dry. The little things 
will stand drought better than damp. Aim at the happy medium. 
As soon as large enough to take hold of, pot them into thumbs, 
separately, and place them in the sunniest house you have. Shifb 
again into GO-size, and in that size let them remain until they flower, 
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always keepmg them under glass, and with little air, and in the 
ftdlest sunsnine. Bj this coarse of treatment, the greater part wiL 
flower in July, August, and September. We expect them to begin 
flowering at 100 days from the date of sowing, if we sow in February 
and start them in a good heat. As they come into flower, be cou- 
rageous enough to destroy instantly all that are of merely avera^ 
merit, and keep only such as promise, well in form, colour, habit, 
or some distinctive property. 

Perhaps you cannot put the seed-pans in a good heat. Never 
mind. You can do nearly as well, but you cannot make sure of 
flowering many the first season. Do not sow the seed until the 
middle of March, then place the pans on a warm top shelf, or in a 
frame facing the sun, or anywhere else that may be convenient, but 
it must be a warm place, and easy to get at, bemuse you must take 
care the soil in the pans is never wet, and never dust dry. Grow 
the plants on in the nottest place you have, and do not give one of 
them a larger pot than a 60 (Si-inch), for the quality of the 
flower can always be approximately determined in tnat size, and a 
larger pot defers needlessly the first appearance of the flowers. 
Push as many into bloom before winter as possible, that you may 
destroy the bad ones and keep the good ones ; otherwise, if none 
flower, you must keep all — a very serious matter. With all our 
experience, and, we must add, convenience also, we never did flower 
the whole of a large batch in one season, but we have come so near 
it as to flower seven-tenths, when the seed was sown in January. 
Now, as only about one plant amongst every hundred seedlings is 
worth keeping, even for further trial, it is obviously of great import- 
ance to obtain some idea of what we have got before winter comes, 
for of course we must not destroy one until we have seen its flowers. 

Now about breeding. Like produces like, here as elsewhere 
throughout the world of organic existence. You may obtain new and 
beautiful varieties by merely saving seed of the best, but your chances 
are increased by the practice of artificial fertilization. The first 
step towards success is to sweep out of the garden — not by giving 
them to a neighbour, but by sheer destruction — all the inferior varie- 
ties, of whatever class. Here, you see, it is requisite to be some- 
what of a judge as to what is good and what is bad. Compare 
Bichard Headly with Tom Thumb, and you will instantly know as 
much about them as to their respective merits as if you had read 
half a dozen books. But you cannot perhaps compare them now, 
so, with your kind permission, we will postpone the comparison and 
the whole of the subject until next month, and then take it up at 
the point at which we now drop it, because we have said as much 
as can be required by the amateur to furnish practice for the 
present season. S. H. 
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FILBEET CUTLTIVATIOK 

BY BICHABD IHBBB, GALOOT GEBDEITS, BSADIKG. 

' aupean to me that the coltivatioii of cob nuts and 
filberts is considered too insignificant to be much noticed 
in the yarious horticultural periodicals of the present 
daj. Why is this P Thej are the most simple things 
to grow, the most remunerative of all fruits, and the 
most wholesome and nourishing. The nut tree will grow almost on 
every soil, and will thrive in nineteen out of every twenty gardens in 
the knd, some exceptions being made for climate. I have for some 
years been a large trade grower of them, and have at the present 
time from twenty to thirty distinct varieties, but they are not all 
worth growing, the most paying sorts being those enumerated below. 
Cob filberts I have proved to be the best for a good return. I have some 
trees cut short, and others grow much higher, and they bear the 
most abundantly. I have a fancy every year to weigh the produce 
of several single trees, and this year (which, I think, is not an 
average year) I have gathered 18 lbs. from one tree, and many 
yield from 9 lbs. to 14 lbs. A few years ago, I had the enormous 
weight of 110 lbs. from one tree, namely, the Emperor Cob, a seed- 
ling of my own, the tree being now upwards of forty years old. This 
tree grows in a loamy sand, and is very luxuriant, covering at the 
present time a space of forty feet across. This tree has never had 
the least manure whatever. It was grown from a nut, and it has 
sametimes paid upwards of £5 in the crop, and has never been 
pruned, but has had one large limb taken off it. None of my trees 
have ever had the aid of manure. They all thrive and bear well— 
some on a very strong clay, some on a light sand, some on a wet 
bog, and one tree (quite a novelty) is growing upon the top of an 
old oven, which is constantly used. It came there from a nut some 
five or six years ago, and has borne nuts two years. I only mention 
this to prove what I before stated, that nuts will grow almost any- 
where. I generally take all the shoots and suckers from the bottom 
of the trees every year, or once in two years, as occasion may re- 
quire, besides taking out of tlie trees all extraneous or over vigorous 
Bhoots. If it be possible, I also pinch off the top bud of as many 
twigs as I can. This is almost impossible in large plantations, but 
it is favourable to increased fruitfulness. I have ceased to dig^ 
between the trees the last three years, and I find they bear quite aa 
well. 

I think the same mode of cultivation will apply to all sorts of 
cobs and filberts, and although I grow ten acres of these varieties, 
they are all under apple, pear, plum, and other trees. I have no 
doubt they would be more fruitful in an open space, yet I think the 
greatest return is obtained by growing them in the way I do. 
Another part of my system is to take oft' every other row of trees 
when they get too high, to give them more space for air and light, 
and when they have grown again to a good head, I take away the 
next row. I find that where they have this opening, they bear more 
VOL. rv. — NO. II. * 
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fruit than is required to compensate for the row removed. By this 
system we keep the trees always young and vigorous. I am an 
ardent experimentalisty and am continually doing tbese things to see 
which plan succeeds best. I shall be very glad to show any one what 
I am doing in the way of nut-growing, and to impart what little 
knowledge 1 have about it. 

Of course, there are some sorts which pay better for growiag 
than others, but I believe that nothing is at present cultivated that 
will produce a tithe of the return in money as the best sorts of nuts 
and filberts. The best are, in my opinion, the Old Cob, the Kentish 
Cob, the Bed Skin Mlherty the Improved Cosford Cob, and the 
Dwmetma Cob. There are many other seedlings and nuts very good, 
but not so prolific as those I have mentioned, save the Emperor Cob^ 
which bore the 110 lbs. crop one season. 

There are many things that will grow under the nuts, such as 
polyanthuses, snowdrops, narcissus, and other bulbous and herbaceous 
plants. All these things are available for any one who wishes to 
make a profitable investment, without any trouble or expense (except 
the first outlay), on his own land. 

I am not afraid the country will soon be overrun with nut trees 
because I describe them as remarkably profitable, for the English are 
slow to change their course ; but I am quite satisfied that for many 
years to come the nut will be the most profitable crop for any sou 
on which it thrives. As we speak of nuts and filberts, I ought to 
add that the distinctions between them are, that the nut has a husk 
not so long, or not longer, than the shell, but the filbert has a husk 
which is hnger than the shell. 




MAXIMS ON POTATO CTJLTUEE. 

|TJEING the past twelve years, everjr known variety of 
potato, and every known method of culture (in addi- 
tion to a few that may be for the present spoken of as 
unknown), have been made the subject of careful trial 
in the experimental garden at Stoke Newington. We are 
not now prepared to enter into full particulars of results attained 
by the costly and elaborate process followed ; indeed, we doubt the 
suitability of such dry details for these pages. But as the season 
in which potatoes are usually planted has once more returned, it 
will probably advantage many of our readers if we offer a few 
maxims on the cultivation of this root, which have a direct practical 
bearing. 

1. Sou.. — Nothing so good as a light sandy loam, lying high 
and dry, and sloping to the south. Nothing so bad as a wet clay, 
sloping north, or shaded by trees. Peat and bog soils are first- 
rate, especially for seed potatoes, provided they are well drained. 
Clay soils may be improved by large additions of road-scrapings, 
charred vegetable refuse, leaf- mould, and other manure. 

2. Manubb. — It is a mistake to suppose that manure injures 
potatoes ; the fact is, they want it, for they make great demands 
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«pon tke 8oiL We have had immenae orops of the finest roots on 
eroimd deeply dug and heavily manured at the time of plontiog. 
The first step to success is to manure heavily ; but it is better to 
manure in autumn than in spring — but better late than never. 
Anything commonly used for manure will serve the purpose. On 
bog-land bones are the best manure ; on loam and clay nothing so 
good as charrings of rubbish and rotten dung. On any kind of soil 
potash, sulphate of magnesia, and common salt may be used as a 
top-dressing with advantage. If we take eight tons of potatoes off 
MMX acre of mnd, we remove from the soil 90 lbs. of potash, 8 lbs. of 
soda, 5 lbs. of lime, 8 lbs. of magnesia, 34 lbs. of sulphuric acid, 
20 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 10 lbs. of chlorine — 175 lbs. of mineral 
matter in all. 

3. BoTATiOK. — Potatoes should not follow potatoes, or any 
other root crop. Let them follow a green crop. The Cornish mode 
is to follow a two-course of broccoli and potatoes alternately ; and 
as the land is heavily manured for the broccoli, no manure is put 
on for the potatoes. In gardens a four-course should be followed ; 
as, for example, put potatoes on the plots 1, 2, 3, 4 in succession, 
which will bring potatoes on the same piece every fourth year : — 



1 


2 


4 


3 



4. Sets. — Large sets are better than small ones, and all sets 
should, if possible, be sprouted in full daylight before they are 
planted. A good average weight for sets is 4 ozs. each. As we 
cannot alwavs have the kind of sets we want, choice may be made 
of sets ranging in weight from 3 ozs. to 6 ozs. To overpass this 
range either way is a bad practice, except in the case of the earliest 
varieties ; and these will usually give good crops from sets of 1 oz. 
to 2 ozs. each.^ It is a mistake to suppose that cut sets are ob- 

* Chats are best disposed of as pig8*-food. Where this cannot be done, it is 
good economy to cook them quickly in their skins, in the same way as new potatoes. 
When done, remoye the skins, shake them about in butter, and serve very quickly, 
and as hot as possible. 
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jectionable ; if whole potatoes of the proper size cannot be had^ 
large potatoes may be cut for the purpose. In some cases, cut sets 
produce larger crops than whole sets, but there is not much 
difference. 

5. Seasoit tob TuLSTTsa. — The earlier the sets ara planted, 
the better. We have had immense crops from potatoes planted in 
autumn, and covered with seven inches depth of earth. It is, how- 
ever, seldom that we can obtain vacant ground in a fit state, and 
therefore spring planting is the general pz^ctice. The first of Fel>- 
ruary is a oetter time than the first of March, and this last date 
better than the first of April. He who voluntarily defers planting 
until the last-named date is an April fool. Suppose they grow 
early, and the haulm is destroyed by frost in Ma^ r It does them 
so little harm, and they recover so quickly, that it is better to risk 
that than keep them out of the ground any later than some time in 
February. 

6. Mode op PLAKTiira. — When we have had to get land ready 
in haste, we have had deep trenches opened and nearly filled with 
half-rotten manure, over which a little soil was thrown, then the 
sets were laid, and covered with all the soil taken out, forming a 
ridge. In 1868 we were compelled to plant about a hundred sorts 
in this way, and the crop was immense and good. As a rule, 
trenching in the sets is better than dibbing, as the soil lays loose 
and warm and dir about them. Hard soU is always wetter and 
colder than soil lying light and spongy. Cover early sorts with 
two or three inches of soil, and from time to time draw to their 
stemp the light crumbs from between the rows just enough to keep 
the roots covered. Large sorts and main crop cover with at least 
six inches of soil at once, and do not add another grain all the 
season. Gut sets should be cut side upwards ; never mind if people 
laugh at you. If you dig a fine crop, you can afford to be told you 
don't know which side of a potato should be uppermost. 

7. Distances. — Early sorts to average nine inches apart, the 
smallest of them, especially if small sets, may be six inches. Late 
and large-growing sorts, one foot at least. Some sorts will spread 
out and cover a square yard each plant. You must know jour 
sorts therefore. The plan we follow with all large sorts is to put 
them twelve to fifteen inches apart in the rows, and the rows four 
feet apart. 

8. Compound Potato Culttob. — In this practice they are 
planted on the surfaee, and mould taken from the alleys to cover 
them, 60 that the haulm has to rise up through a ridge, and the 
whole crop is formed above the general level. In the alleys we sow 
or plant lettuces. When the lettuces are taken off, the alleys are 
heavily manured, and celery planted in them. When the potatoes 
are ripe, which is rather earlier than when grown in the ordinary 
way, they are taken out, and the ridge is shovelled down, or slightly 
lowered, to provide stuff for earthing the celery. The next business 
is to dig into the ridges a heavy dressing of manure, and plimt 
broccoli to stand the winter. The next season the ppround is 
levelled, and sown with peas, and other green crops. The plots 
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eoItiTated on this plan have been moet productirey and in years 
when diseaae has prevaUed, potatoes ttom ridges have been, gene* 
ndlj speaking, clean and good. 

9. roTATOKS ON TiLM. — ^Thero is no tile specially made for the 
purpose. Those we use are eighteen inches wide and four inches 
deep, and in shape like a shaUow box, placed bottom upwards, 
thus: — 



A row of these tiles is placed so as to form a continuous tannel, the 
potatoes are laid on the tiles, and covered with earth full seven 
mches deep, and sloping down to trenches, in which, as in the last 
piactioe, celery is grown. In a wet season, the tile system answers 
well, the crops being heavy and good. In 1868, a season of drought, 
our crop on the tiles was not so large as usual. 

10. Sorts. — ^It is difBlcult to select out of about 800 sorts that 
have been carefully tested here. Instead of searching through the 
records of the experimental, I will take a trade catalogue, and select 
a few that will probably suit a majority of cultivators everywhere. 

Jklarhf Oa/rden Sorts. — Sutton's Bacehorse, K. ; Smith's Earlv, B. 

Seeond Early and Late Garden Sorts, — Dalmahoy, B. ; Flour- 
ball, B. ; Baron's Perfection, K. ; Wheeler's Milky White, B. ; 
Paterson's Victoria, B. 

Seeond^ate productive Sorts for allotment and Field Culture,-^ 
Skexry Blue, White Bock, Walker's Begent. S.. H. 



CULTIVATION OP THE CLIANTHUS DAMPIBBI. 

BT OEOBeB OBAT, 

Gttdener to W. Eardman, Esq., Norbiton HaII, Kingston-on-Thaines. 

• 
I have been very successful in flowering and seeding 
this beautiful plant, I feel constrained to offer a few 
suggestions upon its culture, as its management is as 
yet but impeifectly understood. There can be no doubt 
about its being more difficult to manage than a Colons ; 
bat, for all that, it is very simple in its habits, and I shall be able 
4o tell the whole routine treatmeut in a very &w words. Some two 
or three years back, my employer had some seeds sent him from 
abroad ; and, as I had hitherto seen little else but failures in grow- 
ing it, I was determiued to pay a little extra attention, just to see 
what could be done ; and I was agreeably surprised to find that all 
required was what I shall term ordinary common-sense manage- 
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ment — as will be seen by what follows. Tbe seeds were sown in a 
mixture of eandy peat and loam, siz^glj, in small pots, and treated 
just as yon would any other seed. The pots were placed in a 
warmth of about 70** nntil they vegetated, and tbe yonng plants 
were nicely up. After that, they were removed to a temperature 
five degrees lower, by the aid of fire-heat ; but as the seed was sown 
about this time, the iDcreasing warmth of the Bun seldom let the* 
thermometer fall below 70**. The greatest enemy of the Clianthus 
is red spider ; so, to be in a position to combat successfully with 
this pest, I determined to plant them out, for plants in pots some* 
times get starved for want of pot-room, and are also liable to get 
dry occasionally. Checks of this kind are favourable to the deve- 
lopment of red spider, but when the roots have a good bed of soil 
to run in, there is little fear of the plants being subjected to any 
check. We have a medium-sized span-roof house, used for rooting 
pine-suckers through the summer, and a varietv of purposes in the 
winter. I made up a bed on one side of the house, about four feet 
long, and the whole width between the two walls, which then 
formed a square bed. We have a three-inch pipe in the bottom, but 
I do not attach much importance to that, as it is* so low down that 
little or no warmth reaches the soil. To form a drainage, we put 
two feet of broken brickbats, with a layer of pieces of turf over 
them to prev^it the soil running down. Upon this was placed three 
feet of sandy loam, which was ftdl of fibre, and bad lain in a heap 
for twelve months previously. The soil was diopped up roughly, 
imd the bed made firm, to prevent its sinking after the plants wese 
turned out. The plants were planted a few days afterwards, with a 
good soaking of wat» to settle the soil about the roots, and a stout 
stick put to each, to prevent the stem getting broken before it 
reached the roof. 

Since the time of planting, the only attention that they have 
received has been keeping them properly watered, syringed, and 
trained over a trellis which I had nxed to the roof for that purpose. 
The sail must be kept nicely moist, and no more. Let there be no 
dribblings on the top, but at each watering give sufficient to soak 
the bed right through, and ihen give no more until the bed begins 
to get dry again. As the syringing will make tbe soil moist upon 
the top, it will be necessary to examine the bed some distance below 
the surface, to«ee that it is in proper condition throughout its entire 
depth. The temperature is maintained at about 70^ by arttfieial 
means through the summer season, and between 55** and 60° duiiqg 
the winter. 

In bright weather, from March until the end of August, the 
plants get a skifi* overhead with the syringe twice a day, but in damp 
or cloudy weather, I have found once to be quite sufficient ; at all 
other seasons once now and then will be ouite enough, but the actual 
times must be determined by the judgment of the cultivator. 
Heavy syringin^t< are not required, but gentle sprinklings, sufficient 
to moisten the foliage, without slopping the bed with a lot of water, 
are the best. The training must be done very carefully, for the shoots 
will not bear being twif^d about, for, if they get injured, i£ it is 
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ever bo slight, thej inyambly penBfa. The Boil mnflt not be need in 
a fiesh conditioD — six months is the shortest time that it should lay 
before using. I have tried a few plants in peat, hut the roots get 
knotty, and thej do very little good. Wben it is desired to get 
seed, I have adopted a very simple plan for setting the flowers. 
When the pollen is in a proper condition ftnr fertilizing the stigma, I 
merely turn the flower bottom upwards, and let it fall upon it, which 
accomplishes the desired object quite as well as the most elaborate 
manipulation. I have now said about all that is necessary to be 
Imown, beyond what is common to the other plants, and I cannot 
conclude better than by asking those who have not yet been so 
successful as they may desire, to dismiss all preconceived notions, 
and follow my instructions to the letter, or as near as circumstances 
will permit. I know there are people who object to the Clianthus 
having more warmth than a heath, and who would fain persuade us 
that they will grow out of doors. Whether they will or not matters 
Uttle, but that my system of treatment is not £bu* wrong is evinced 
by the vigour of the plauts I have here ; and, after idl, nothing 
beats an ocular demonstration for convincing the soeptical. 




THE EOBIN AND THE SPAEEOW. 

AM verj glad jon can olaim no relationfihip with me," said a venerable 
spuTow, as it nestled with all its feathers puffed oat to their abDQosk ex« 
tent^ on the south side of a low terrace waU, to a robin that was making 
the most of a sunny October afternoon, searching among the withered 
leaves and the fresh turned over soil for something to eat. '<Ah," 
eootinued the sparrow, '* how yon smooth down your red waistcoat, and hop about 
the garden with the airs of one who fancies he has sole possession." 

«< And," replied the robin, " I am veiy glad I am not a grev, dingy, sooty 
spttrrow, living among chimneys, and chattering and quarrelling all the day long 
and half the night through." 

''And you would be noisy too, only yon robins lead such lonely lives. Tour 
mrtnral tampers are so incompatible, so unsuited for social harmony, that yon drive 
eadi other far away. You may shake yourself, and fly up and down fast as yoa 
fiVi*, bat I have heard say more than once that two of you can never agree in one 
nUoey you fight to the death for mastery. I wonder you have not long since vanished 
■am every English garden ; for, though you build nestB, and rear little robins, yoa 
posh them oui into the world long befSore they can do lor themselves, and 1 daresay 
meet of them perish seeking a field or orchard to settle Ia, where an older cousin or 
brother has already taken up his habitation." 

'* You are mistaken^ Mr. Sparrow. A robm is a thrifty fellow, and must work 
ftr his living, and his youngsters must do the same. They have the dignity of an 
aneient, honourable family to maintain, and may not pilfer at every house door, oe^ 
like year young sparrows, steal into any stable, or hen*house, or bam, where they 
can fip.d something to eat without trouble to themselves. And your tribe, numeroue 
as it is, would soon become extinct if it were not for the pirate life you lead around 
every dwelling." 

** Not so. Think of the hundreds, nay thousands, of caterpillars we pick to feed 
our young with in spring." 

** Yoa only eat catei^ars when voa oen get nothing else. You bring ap your 
joong ones to Uie same idle life you lead. Why, I have fonnd a good meal while 
yen have been aizing your old coat in the lonshine." 
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" Yes, and narrowly escaped with yonr life. The gardener there might hare 
killed you times without number. You are always at his heels, following his spade 
wherever it goes.** 

'* Yes, picking up grubs and such tit hits. He likes me for that. I only take 
what he can do without. Yon never heard tell of a gardener killing a robin red- 
breast, and in all your joumeyings--oh ! I beg yonr pardon, Mr. Sparrow, you take 
only one journey in the year to the stubble fields — but yon never saw a skeleton 
robin hung by one leg over peas or fresh sown seeds, a dreadful warning to all other 
birds. 1 have seen lots of sparrows in my time." And up flew the robin into a 
leafless old apple-tree, and chanted forth its autumn song. 

*'I cannot tell how it is people make such a fuss about you,'* said the sparrow. 
<' You are nothing to look at. Why, any town-bred sparrow Jias a brighter brown 
coat than yon, and a much smarter figure ; and, as for work, it is all make believe. 
I do not think you pick up anything but sand just for your own pleasure. You put 
on a wise look and a fearless manner, and make yourself very busy if a few brown 
leaves fall before their time. Then gardeners say they must look after their tender 
plants, for winter is coming earlier than common, or you would not be about so soon. 
And nine times out of ten you are nothing but a false prophet, and ever an un- 
welcome one, for frost comes soon enough, however late it be." 

" Thank you ; but I could not keep my clothes bright, to say nothing of warm, 
living on sand during the winter, iiud as for fuss, why at this day most of us get 
as much as we are worth ; and you know you are not worth much in a garden if it 
is close to a house, for you are so afraid of missing bread crumbs and chicken's meat 
that you dare not fly about seeking j so others eat up your natural food, and then 
you can be very well spared, for all your work takes the shape of undoing, or of 
mischief." 

** Oh !" sighed the sparrow, " I remember a time when so much a head was 
offered for us. What a life we had of it then to be sure ; but the evil turned 
round. They gladly doubled the amount to have us back again. I cannot think 
how it is we lose favour, every one throws stones at us poor sparrows. I begin to 
think it is our numbers ; there are too many of us.*' 

" That is just how it is," replied the robin. ** You have such large families, so 
many children and grandchildren, and you keep them all near you so long as there 
is building space. It is no concern of yours if the spouts are blocked up, the water 
will go somewhere ; but then, you see, the people don't like it. And they are not 
pleased when you pull up whole beds of little green things, to eat the soft seeds. 
And when you turn out in a body to take your duly bath, think of the hills and 
hollows you leave on the finely raked over border. And when they go to gather 
peas, and find only empty pods, do you wonder they should throw stones ?" 

^ Any more bad deeds r* said the old sparrow, with a great fluster and flourish, 
flying up into the apple-tree, dose to the robin. 

'' Yes, in spring you destroy the crocuses before they bloom, you nibble down to 
the very base of the petals, and scatter the poor, torn fragments on the damp soil, 
and never a flower opens perfect. You used to be content with ravaging the yellow, 
now white and blue share the same fate. If there were not so many of you crowding 
in one house, you would not require so much medicine to keep you well ; and the 
gardener would like you better if you left his safiron to grow for some other purpose.'* 
And the robin sang out gaily, in a louder, clearer tone than before. 

<*I do not like your singing," grumbled the sparrow. **You seem so glad the 
summer is gone ; that white, cold sky foretels frost and winter in earnest I do not 
know how we shall get through it." 

**l am not afraid of the winter," replied the robin. "I have fKends in every 
house where little children grow, or gentle women rule, for soon as the snow covers 
up the hard ground with its white blanket, they think of, and feed, the dear little 
singing bfrd— the winter songster. So good-bye to you, Mr. Sparrow, wishing you 
more work, and better times." Claude. 
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NEW PLANTS. 

|TOPHORB£ AMABICAI7X.I8 (Flor9 des Serret, t 1704).— Palms. An 
erect growing ornameiital stoTe palm, haying its petioles and rachises 
red. Tbe column, which attains about sixty feet in height, is roundish, 
and tbe fronds are pinnate, with distant alternate mnch acnminate 
segments, bordered by a reddish line. Native of the Mascaren 
Islands. 

fiuBirs BOfl^FOLnrs (Flore des Serret, t. 1714). — RosacesB. An interesting 
stove shmby with spiny stems, pinnate leaves, and white flowers, succeeded by bril« 
liant scarlet finit as Isrge as tiiat of the raspberry. Native of the Hanritias. 

Bjidqkjl UACBOTOTLLA. {Flare des Serres, U 1720-1.)— Chinchonaoess. A noble 
stove shrab. It grows six to eight feet high, with very large leaves,, a foot to a 
foot and a half long, and of a deep green. The flowers are pure white, larger than, 
bat not unlike, those of the orange. The plant flowers freely in the young state. 
** The magnificent heads of flowers,*' observes M. Van Houtte, '* very large, and of 
a snow-white, would dethrone in nuptial ceremonies the blossoms of the orange if 
they only had its sweet aroma." Native of Brazil. 

ViBUBvuM PLiCATUM TOMSHTOsiTif (Necrl Planf.f t 61), — Caprifoliacess. This 
deddoous shrub is the Y. tomentoenm of Thunberg, and of Siebold and Zuccarini, 
bat is referred by Miquel to Y. plicatum. It is very inferior to the plant cultivated 
imder*the latter name. 

PoA TBTviALis FOL. ALB0-TITTATI8 (Flore dee Serree, t. 1695).— (^raminaoese. 
A very elegant dwarf perennial grass, forming dense tufts of erect leaves, margined 
with pore white. A very useful decorative ^nt when grown in pots under glass. 

Antioohon lbptopub {Ckird. Chroit,, 1868, p. 664).— Polygonaoeso. A beau- 
tiful climbing plant, introduced from Nicaragua by Mr. Ball, with deep rose-coloured 
flowersy where it covers nearly every bosh, and blooms so profusely that there is 
scarcely a leaf to be seen. 

Dbn-dbobiuic LA8ioeL088trM (Gard. Chron^^ 1868, p. 682).— Orchidaces9. A 
ebarming Bendrobe, introduced from Burmah by Messrs. Yeitch and Sons. The 
flowers are white, with purplish streaks on the lip. 

Bbrdkobium DsvoRiAiniM, TAB. BBODOMBUBUic {Gord, Chron,, 1868, p. 682). 
— Orchidacese. A fine yariety of this beautiful species, introduced from Moulmein 
by Messn. Yeitch and Sons. It has raUier a slender habit, and the flowers are 
prettily veined with purplish violet. 

OnoNTOGLOSsmc nebulosdv, tab. PAnuoNiAinTV {Gard, Ckron., 1868, p. 710). 
^OichidaoesD. A grand variety of 0. nebuloeum, with large pure white flowers. 

OnovToouMSUif GEBYANTBsn VAB. {Oord, Chron,, 1868, p. 710). This is a 
white variety, with chocolate-brown streaks both on the sepals and petals, and 
brown dots on the limb of tbe lip. 

BiOLAHouLABiA coHSPicuA (Oord, ChroH., 1868, p. 736).— GesneracesB. This 
plant is the first representative of a new genus of Gesneraeesa, introduced from 
Brazil bv Mr. BnlL It grows about a foot high, with ovate-oblong hirsute leaves 
and yellow flowers, the lower part of the inside of the tube being lined with rosy 
porple. 

DiPLADEViA AxoBNA.— ApocynacesB. — ^An hybrid, between P. splendens and D. 
amabilis. A mad stove shrub of a scandent habit, with foliage similar to D. eras- 
sinoda. The flowers are large, of a beautiful rose colour, and produced in the 
greatest abundance. A noble addition to the stove. 

EocoBONiA vjuiLioiDBS LiLAOiNBLLA {Fhre dee Serree, t 1757-8).— Gesne- 
racess. A charming stove perennial, with bold cordate leaves, and an erect flower- 
stem, supporting numerous large flowers of a delicate lilac tint, marbled and mottled 
with deeper lilac, fine fur decorative purposes. 

Htophobbb Ye&schapfeltii {Flore dee Serree, t 1700).— Palmss. A distinct 
habited, highly ornamental stove palm. The smooth pinnate fnmds are nearly 
erect, arching gracefully at the top ; the back of the rachis is distinctly marked by 
a golden-coloured band. Native of the Mascaren Islands. 

Ibbsinx Lindzni (Flore dee Serree, t. 1737).— Amaranthacess. A richly- 
coloiired dwar^ bushy-habited perennial, with moderate-sised leaves of a deep 
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blood*red, marked by a pnrpliab band down the midrib. Likely to become naefa. 
as a sommer bedder. Native of Eenador. 

Aphelandba aubahtuca, tab. RoEZLii {Tlore dea Serret, t 1741-2). — Acan- 
tbaoees. Thia showy stove shrub has broad leaves, sinj^ularly mottled with grey, 
and spOLea of brilliant orange scarlet flowers. Native of Mexico. 

LivisTONA ALTIS8IMA {Flore des Serres, t. 1740).— Palmft. One of the el^ant 
forms of palmate-leaved palms met with in gardens. The leaves aie divided into 
nomeroQs segments, and their stalks are decorated by short spines at the roaxgiB. It 
only requires greenhouse treatment. Native of the Snnda Islands. 

Oplismbnub ncBBCiLLia FOL. TABiBQATis {FloTs dcs 8erre9j t. 1716). — Ora- 
minacesB. A pretty trailing hothouse grass, with variegated leaves, cultivated under 
the name of Panicum variegatum. It is well suited for growing in a suspended 
basket j its leaves are banded with white and tinted with pink, giving it a very 
pretty and interesting appearance. Native of New Caledonia. 

(h>oNTOOLOB8UM BETTsiTif, VAB. LATBO (Gord. ChroH.j 1868, p. 786). — Orchi- 
dacesB. A very free-flowering Odontoglot, introduced by Messrs. Backhouse from 
Ecuador, but of no particular merit, with bright red flowers. 

Thbixspbbmum umifebtjm [Gard. Cfhron,, 1868, p. 786).— Valuable as a bota- 
nical curiosity only. 

Masdevallia Ybitckuna (Oard, Chron., 1868, p. 814).— Orchidaceap. A re- 
markably fine species, introduced by Messrs. Yeitcb and Sons from Peru, with fleshy 
foliage about six inches in length. The flowers are similar in shape to M. coocinea, 
but the petals are white, with red sepals and violet lip. 

Jj^LiA. Pilchbbiana (Qard, Chron., 1868, p. 816).— Orchidacese. A fine 
hybrid, raised by Mr. Dominy, Messrs. Veitch and Son's skilful foreman. The sepals 
and petals are of a beautiful purplish lake colour, and a deep purple Irp wiUi a 
whitish yellow disk. A grand addition to this beautiful genus. 

Epidbndblm GHBisBKEOHTiANrM {Gard, C^ron^ 1868, p. 816).— Orchidaceap. 
A pretty species, with medium-sized flowers. Sepals and petals olaret- coloured 
inside, with a greenish colour outside, and pure white lips. 

Gleisobioma Dawsomianum. (Gard. Chron^ 1868, p. 816).— Orchidaceffi. An 
interesting introduction from Moulmein. The habit resembles that of Renauthera 
matutina, and the stellate sulphur-coloured flowers are handsomely barred with 
brown. 

Stanhofba Xtt&iophoka (Oard, Chron., 1868, p. 842).-~On:hidaceie. A new 
species from Peru, with pale straw-coloured flowers. 

Brassia THTRS0DE8 {Gard. Chron,y 1868, p. 842). — Orehidaces. A species in 
the way of B. Peruviana, with yellow flowers spotted with green. 

SpULAirrHns Smxthii (Gard. Chron., 1868, p. 842). — Orchidacess. An inte- 
resting terrestrial orchid from Costa Rica. There are at present two varieties, one 
with yellow, and the other brown flowers. 

Tbofeolum bessilifolivh.- a fine climbing, tuberous-rooted species from Chili, 
quite distinct from the other species. The flowers are dark red and yellow. A 
beautiful greenhouse plant. 

Abiantux bubbllum (Gard. Ckron,, 1868, p. 866).— Polypodaceae. A beau- 
Uful fern, incrodnced from Bolivia by Messrs. Yeitcb and Sons. It grows in a dense 
mass about six inches high. The fronds are rather triangular, with glossy stipes 
and wedge-shaped pinnules. The young frouds are rosy red, hence its name. . 

Dendbobium Jbbdonianum (Gard. CAron., 1868, p. 866).— Orchidaceae. An 
ornamental species with red flowers, rather poor in shape. Produced in a similar 
manner to those of Loalia cinnabarina. 

Bbassia olumacba (Gard. Chron,, 1868, p. 866).— Orchidacea. An inte- 
resting orchid, with greenish yellow flowers, the sepfds and petals being spotted 
with brown, of little value to cultivators. 

Pabsifloba ciNOumATA (Gard. Chron., 1868, p. 966). — PasslfloraceflD. A fine 
greenhouse climber, with glossy foliage and purplish-coloured flowers. It was 
raised by Mr. Frost, Drapmore, from seed sent from South America. 

Dbnobobhtm monilifobmb (Gard. CAroa., 1868, p. 943).— This is Utt D. japo- 
nicnm of Lindley. There are several varieties, but it is of no great value and not 
equal to the Dendrobium commonly known under that name. 
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Bab.— 1IM»4. 



} irCtintEtg^ j Wtod.— 8.W.;w.,aiidH".W. 



ruiaa, Gtnst^UUtulipifera, nstdEookerU; 
JBrica graeUit venuntM, Bpaeri$ delieata; 
S.]kgaMkiJlara, ^odLatfy Pmmmf t Cor- 
rta 0ardmalU; C^tittma JBventtiarw s 
TropwUxm JarraUii Ckoromewta MrtMft 
CamelliaB : Tree violets. 



GABnv Flowvu.— THiite Wall Cress, 
AnM* alUda ; Csndytttft, limit •ewtper- 
flormui Colofaikn fiarrenwoit, Bfimtdmm 
j^mmaUkm eUffatu ; Fkm/gtAia viridimmag 
Mriea herbaeta oameaj Daphiu meg«' 
r*um; LtturntiMa ; Poljigala (Mamabuaaut ; 
C^etasMw ooim / HtlUbomt Olprnpietu, 



WsATHSB.— An QDoertMo montli ; frosts ind storaiB fipeqnent. Ranye of tem- 
pentaTO iMTwf. When bwroneter&Us slowly, lookforrain, snow, and foe, espeoiAlty 
h. ihnd N .W. With » high bwoaeter, and wind easterly, sharp £rost likely. 

i^wBB Gajldbn. — ^Very little oan be done here beyond preparing the beds and 
boiden for their summer occnpante, if it has not been already done, and the beds 
ace not filled with balbe and apring flowen. The ground should be trenched or dug 
up deeply, and have a liberal dressing of manure. Shallow digging and want of 
fiood are the principal causes of suoh subjects as Yerbenas and caLoeolariaa failing in 
diy, hot sommen. Any alterations that may be on hand should be completed 
withottt delay, for the cwdinary routine of garden work will be quite sufficient to 
oosnpy the bands and head for the next two months. Now tuif should be htid 
down as speedily m possible, to enable it to get rooted before the dry, hot weather 
is upon na. This is also a good time for turning and making graTsl walks, and for 
renorating and making new box edgings, as it gives the one time to get eoosolxdated, 
and the other rooied, before summer. Draw a little soil over the points of any of 
the hnlbs that may be making their appearance above ground, or, better stilly cover 
the beds with a few inches of coooa-nut refuse. Complete the plantiog of deeidnona 
traes and shrubs, towards the «id of the month, if the weather should be mild and 
open, nnless the situation is low and wet^in that case, it must be deferred until the 
soil gets into favourable condition. 

GaBS>Ho<HiE.— Some little attention must be paid to the management of thia 
Stmeture just nuw. In frosty weather use just sufficient fire to keep the frost out, na 
Hie emploxment of a large amount of fire-heat at tliat time is ii^urious to nearly aU 
the greenhouse plants. It is wrong to suppose that it makes little difierenoe how 
high the temperature is, so long as the frost is kept out. After two or three damp 
dajra» light a fire to warm the pipes, to enable the ventilators to be open, without 
the tignperatare being materially lowered, and at the same time set the air in motion, 
and drive oat the stagnant abnosphere, which soon accumulates, without ventilation. 
A few fuohsiiis should bestartsd in a genial warmth, to furnish cuttings for growing 
on for midsummer and autumn flowering. Autnmn-stmok plants of show and 
lanoy pelargoniums should be potted in five or sixrinch pots, without further delay, 
and they wiii then make fine plants for oonservatoiy decoration. Camellias should 
he carefnUy watered, for, if allowed to get too wet or too dry, they will soon shed 
their buds. Bndden changes of temperature are equally as injurious, therefore any 



Bir&BOOS RbowaBS.— Hyaolnths; Ta- 
fips; Polyanthos Naroissj Lily of the 
Talley; Crown Imperlalis; IjaehenaUa 



fti^olti JoaqoilS} Dog's INsoth J^ioleti 
MryQurowimm dnm cami$, wbite. rose, ana 
red ; AmarjfUi» AekerwianU, Marginaia, 



purdw 



Cleopatra} Buiho- 



Brova Fiowsss.— ^iifiUiniiia SehtT' 
ssrioaam, Begonia Jitclmoidet, and Ammi- 
dertiana; Daleehampia Boealiana rosea; 
JBueharU amazonieaj DraneUcf-a eaijfcima 
m^cfTi MoMx^kttum werieeummuU^krtim; 
Ci/pripeditrnviUommi* lifeoBte Sktmteri;* 
CeOomt oristata;* Bendrobium nobiUf* 
Omeidiumflnnionm,* 



" They that sow in tears shaH reap in joy. He that goeth forth and ^|[MP«th, 



bearing preoions seed. shaU donhtless oome again witl 
SheaivBS with him."— Ps. ooovi. 6, 6. 



goetti 



joicing, bringing his 



A 
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required to flower early shoold go through two or three temperatures before thej 
are finally landed in the forcing-house. Unless this can be done, tbey had better 
be allowed to come along in tlie greenhouse, for there will be but small chanoe of 
getting the flowers to open. Ferns must be kept rather dry, as they are now at 
resty and unable to absorb a large amount of moisture. Tie and train all plants 
intended for exhibition, whether hard or soft-wooded, if they require it, for there 
will be little time for this kind of work next month. Look after green fly, tfarip, 
and mildew. Fumigate with tobacco or tobacco paper for the two former, and dust 
with sulphur for the latter. All hard-wooded plants require free ventilation, and 
soft- wooded kinds to be near the glass, with sufficient air, to prevent their drawing 
up weakly. This is a very good time to re-pot all the liHums, if it was not done ia 
the autumn, which was the best time, as the pots would now be full of roots, and 
the bulbs able to start away strong, instead of naving to make roots. 

Stove. — All the orchids which have thick fleshy bulbs like the Cattleyas and 
Dendrebes, and which are also at rest, will require very little water now, not more 
than enough to keep the bulbs plump. Ochen in the way of the Aerides and 
Vandas, which have no bulbs to fall back upon, will require rather more ; but the 
watering must be done carefully, as too much will do more barm than good. This 
remark applies with equal force to those in growth. All should be kept as quiet as 
possible, as there is not sufficient light to properly elaborate the sap. Flowers of 
orchidaceous plants are susceptible to damp ; therefore, those planto in bloom must 
be placed in the driest part of the house, and if it can be done without injury to 
the plants, they will last fresh much longer if placed in a temperature a few degrees 
lower than that in which they are now growing. Hard-wooded plants, such as 
Ixoras, Bondeletias and Franciscas intended to be cut back should have attention 
at once. They will break stronger, and the young growth will be more thoroughly 
matured than would be possible were the pruning left until they get into full growth* 
Plants of this class must not be ** dried off" like bulbous plants, but they must 
have no more water than is sufficient to keep them in good health. This is a good 
time for starting Achimenes, Oaladioms, and Gloxioeas. Oood fibry loam, peat, 
and leaf-mould, in equal quantities, with a sixth part of sharp silvei^sand, will 
grow all these plants to perfection, if they receive good management in other 
respects. The Caladxum pots should be covered with a layer of coooap-nut refuse to ' 
keep the soil moist without its requiring to be watered. Shake out ornamental- 
leaved Begonias, and re-pot in the same compost as above. Allamandas should bo 
Eruned and re-potted some time this month. Do all the watering in the mormng. 
a bright frosty weather sprinkle the floon with water early in the day. This is a 
oapital time for waging war against white and brown scale and mealy bug. If all 
the plants are gone over in a thorough manner at this season, there wiU not be half 
the trouble with them during the remaining part of the year as there otherwise 
would be. 

KnoHEN Gabdbn. — Continue to prepare the ground ready for the summer 
crops, so that there may be no delay in getting each crop n at its proper season. 
With this object in view, every plot of ground should be manured and dug directly 
it becomes vacant. It evinces a great want of neatness and order to see whole 
quarters covered with old stumps of broccoli and winter greens until the moment 
^ey are required for other crops, apart from the injury arising to succeeding 
crops through the non-pulverization of the soil. This is a good time to plant chives, 
garlic, horseradish, Jerusalem artichokes, rhubarb, and shallots, and also to pro- 
pagate all the perennial herbs by division and ofiSiets. Sow in sheltered positiona 
Walcheren broccoli, Brussels sprouts. Early York and red cabbage, Early horn 
carrots, chervil, leeks, lettuce, parsley, long and turnip radishes, early TTlm savoys, 
spinach, turnips, and a good breadth of Veitch's FerfectioQ Pea. Towards the end 
of the month a sowing should be made of Windsor beans to succeed the Mazagan 
sown last month. Plant out autumn sown cabbage and lettuce if the soil is in a 
nice friable condition. All the seed potatoes should be spread out to enable them to 
form hard purple sprouts by planting time. 

Fnurr Gabden. — The pUmting of all kinds of fruit-trees must be finished at 
once, for when left until vegetation commences, they suffer a considerable check, 
and make but little progress unless they receive attention in the wav of being kept 
well watered. Finish off the pruning of all classes of fruit-trees, whether growing 
in the open borders or trained to walls. In nailing w«ll*troes use new shredsi and 
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hvn tbem long eDoogh to allow plenty of room for tlie roots to swell when growing. 
AH the wsU-trees will be benefited wiUi a dressing of Oishnrst compound, mixed at 
the rate of 4 oz. compound to the gallon of water. 

Pits and Fbaxbs. — The lights of the frames full of bedding plants should be 
drawn off dnring the middle of the day if the weather is open and dry, otherwise 
^ve an abundance of air by tilting the lights at the back. Make up a nice hotbed 
ibr propagating purposes, and raising seedlings. Bedding plants must now be pro- 
pagated largely, as soon as the cuttings can be had, so as to give the plants plenty 
of time to set strong and well hardened off before the time for turning them out into 
the beds. Look well after green-fly land mildew, and adopt remedies for their pre- 
yention and cure. 

FoBciNo. — Sow for succession Sion House French beans. Keep those in bearing 
well supplied with weak manare water, and the syringe freely at work, to prevent 
the appearance of red spider and thrip. Strawberries in bloom to have a free cir- 
colation amongst them without being exposed to cold currents. Vines started last 
month should have a rise of about Sye degrees, and those sufficiently advanced 
should be disbudded directly the bunches can be discerned, and tied in when neces- 
sary. When allowed to grow too long they frequently snap off in t^ing, besides 
getUng in contact with the glass, and thereby suffering considerable injury. The 
temperature of all the houses should have a rise of five degrees above that advised 
last month. Unless the vines are in flower, maintain a thoroughly moist atmosphere. 
Pigs as they progress in growth must- have plenty of moisture at the roots, and 
be kept well syringed. The temperature should range from 60*" to 70' through the 
day, with a fall of ten degrees at night. Peach and nectarine trees in bloom must 
have plenty of air to insure the bloom setting. Those started earlier will now re- 
quire disbudding. Begin with the forerigbt shoots first, and proceed gradually. 
Keep the trees regularly syringed, watch closely for mildew after easterly winds, and 
sulphur directly it makes its appearance. See that the inside borders are in a proper 
state as regards moisture. Cherries and plams mast be started very slowly, and 
have an abundance of air when in bloom ; 45° to 50° will be plentv high enough to 
begin with. Pines in fVuit may have a rise of five degrees firom last month if the 
weather is mild and open, otherwise remain the same. Succession plants mast not 
be excited into growth yet, or they will suffer irreparable injury. Water when 
necessary, but guard against its getting into the hearts of the plants. Get a stock ef 
soil, tan, etc., ready for a genenil shift next month. Mushrooms the same as last 
month. Fresh batches of asparagus, seakale, and rhubarb must be put in for suc- 
cessions. 



Tsx DiSTBiTCTiov ov CoiTOH. — ^Is it to this end that all onr tillage processes 
are so laboriously conducted— for this purpose that harrows, cultivators, hoes, and 
ploughs are so constantly and so expensively at work? One might easily imagine 
it. Certainly there is no more constant companion or attendant on our manage- 
ment. These processes, professedly for its extirpation, do not extirpate it. On 
the contrary, tney are annual, recurring as regalarly as seedtime or as harvest, and 
one cannot, d priori, with any confidence declare that they are not intended, or at 
least that they do not contribute, to propagate and continue it. This, of course, 
however, ia denied ; the land '* breeds tne plant, perhaps that is the explanation ; 
and aU the fallow operations, hoeing, couch picking, burning, are annual and con- 
tinual, simply because they are inevitable. It is half- work which breeds the plant. 
The annoal scraping of the land with hoes will only create the need for its endless 
repetition. Even ploughing does but transplant the living weed, and increase the 
Tigoar of its growth. Kepeated fallow operations of course reduce it, and a hot 
son withers it ; but half work of this or any other kind will only reproduce it, 
and a year's rest in grass, or a few years* rest in sanifoin, will bring all the evidcncea 
of its vitality before us again as unmistakable as eYer.—Gardenan* Chronicle,^ 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Thb Oschid Gsowek's Manual, and Selbct Ferns and Ltoopods. By 
JS. 8, WUUaau, Victoria Nursery, Dpper Holloway, London, N. — These two books 
are admirable models for all authors and editors wbo seek tbe favours of amateur 
gardeners. They are full enough of information for all the purposes of the culti- 
▼ator, without being any where or any how over-elaborated, or made tedious by 
speculations. Mr. Williams knows as well as any man living which amongst 
thousands of orchids and i^ms are best worth growing, and also how to grow them, 
and he is frank and explicit in his instructions, seeking at every step to assist the 
amateur from the store of his great personal knowledge. Any of our readers who 
wish to purchase either of these works, or who simply desire further information 
respecting them, are advised to communicate direct with the author. 

Old Jonathan, the Distbiot and Fabish Hblpeb. — The bound-up issues of 
the past year form an amusing book, which humble readers will delight in, and, 
perhaps, refined and fastidious readers may derive an hour's amusement from. '* Old 
Jonathan" is cheerful, various, kindly, and, while seeking to amuse for Uie moment, 
is anxious also, and that wisely, to benefit his friends for ever. 

The Gajzdeneb-V Magazine comes to our hands monthly for review, an event 
at once amusing, and saggestive of the desirability of a new law in literature, 
which will allow of editors and authors to review their own works. But until such 
a law is passed we must not offer an opinion on the '' Gardener's Uagazlne,*' but 
praise the publisher ior his assiduity, and thankfully record that his coals have 
arrived safely at Newcastle. 

BBAUTiFri/-LBAvsD PLANTS. (Bell aud Daldy, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London.) — ^Eleven numbers of this work have now been published. The last con- 
tains coloured figures of Acer negundo vaiiegata, Acer polymorphum, Gesnera 
exoniensis, and Anssctochilus setaceus. 

The Obchabdist. By John Scotty Merriott Nurseries, Crewkeme, Somerset. — 
We are not, as a rule, &vourable to books got up by nurserymen, because, as 
rule, they are more anxious to push their own particular trade than to afford usefu 
information in a diunterested manner. Take Mr. Rivers's books, for example. 
They are well enough in their way, though superficial and expensive. One always 
feels before completing their perusal, that, whether or not such an effect is intended, 
the effect is inevitably to promote the sale of Mr. Rivers's trees ; in fadt, if we 
wanted a model of a literary advertiser of a trading concern, we should be inclined 
to go to him, thoQgh, perhaps, he never thought of such a thing as puffing his own 
business. Now, the reason why we think of this matter in connection with Mr. 
Scott's "Orchardist" is, because, although Mr. Scott is a trader in fruit trees, his 
book contains very few indicatioDS of the fac^ and no indicatiuns at all of his 
desire to thrust upon the public at a paying price any particular sorts of trees, as 
might be the case with a nurseryman wiUi a glib pen and a sharp eye to business. 
For the small sum of eighteenpence, Mr. Scott offers as good a book on practical 
fruit culture as any one can require for ordinary purposes. That it is not a mere 
tract upon the subject will be understood, when we say that it extends to 256 pages 
of close printi octavo, and comprises treatises on cultivation, as well as descriptions 
of varieties. We intend to recommend this book again and again, until it is super- 
seded by something better, which we do not eipect to see in our time. 

OuBiosiTiES OP THE PuLPiT. By the Bev, Prebendary Jctchtony Sector of St. 
Mary, Stoke Newington. (James Hogg & Son.) — This elegant work comprises an in- 
troductoiy essay on the office of the preacher, and a series of sketches of great 
churchmen, illustrated by anecdotes, and extracts from their sermons. The nbundant 
variety and judicious selection of the materials render it at once an entertaining 
and a profoundly instructive .vork. Mr. Jackson has so cautiously avoided extreme 
points and peculiar dogmas, that readers of every sect and party may profit by a 
perusal of tnis work, without at any time feeltng that their own articles of ^th 
are assailed, or that any special doctrine is intended to be favoured. The book has 
a tendency certainly, and that is everywhere visible — ^it is towards keeping the 
imity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
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A Heatt PvHPKm. — ^It may interest some of yonr readers to know that I out in 
the satamn of 1868 a large pnmpkin which weighed 126 Ibe., or nine stones, and a 
little OTor, it measured 71^ inches in circumference. Had the season been mora 
fiivonrable in respect of rain, I have little doubt that it would have attained to a 
much heavier weight, at it was far from being ripe wben cut. — S, W. A. G, [It 
wonid be interesting to gather up a few facts about weights of English grown 
gourds, the heaviest we ourselves have any record of was 180 Ibs.j 

GBATTiHe AucuBA, EuoNTMVS, AHB IvT.-V. W. — All those, and other plants 
of like character, may be grafted in Febmary and Mardi, sJso in September^ 
October, and November. February is the best time, when the plants can have iJia 
aid of glass and a gentle beat soon after tbe grafts are pat on, but they take pretty 
well if grafted in September, and at once shut up in frames, axid so kept throughout 
the winter. Although we have collections of these and similar plants, and pro* 
pagate a considerable number, we have quite given up grafting, finding that plants 
on their own roots grow freely, and are most easily obtained by taking cuttings at 
the end of July, and keeping them rather dose in pits and frames until the fallowing 
May. 

YxBKiN OK Vebbewab.— 2P. V. D. — The grubs, you send, will not injure your 
plants, as they are not vegetable eaters. They have been brought in by means of 
the soiL We believe them to be the larvae of coecinella 22-pnnotata, a rare and 
beautiful ladybird. Do not destroy them. 

Stmphtanobia PENDULa. — ^I see this recommended in Hr. Williams's Teiy 
useful paper on "Nooks and Comers.* I have referred to ^te a dozen books and 
catalogues, amongst others to £. G. Henderson and Sons' excellent eutalogoe of 
hardy herbaceous plants, and have not found it. What is it ? and where is it f — 
A Nook and Coknsb Gabdbneb. [It is a scarce plant, of the campanula 
fiunily, native of Caucasus, where it grows amongst rocks. The stems are branched, 
peodnlons, the leaves ovate, velvety, tbe flowers panicled, drooping, cream coloured. 
The only refttrenoes we can give for it are Sweet's ** Flower Gutien," new series, 
. 66, and Don's •« Dichlamydeous Plants," iii. 77L] 

AaaroABiA isibbioata. — In reply to the inquiry of a subscriber in the Flobal 
WoBLn, in reference to the greatest height attained by the arancaria in England, 
I can inform him that there are two magnificent specimens in the grounds of Lord 
Kanafidd at Caen Wood, Hampstead, less than five miles from St. Paul's. It is 
some years now since I saw them, bnt Cock bum, the gardener, used to say that 
with one exception, he believed th^ were the largest in England. Mr. G. Wyness, 
the present head gardener at Caen Wood, no doubt would give the present dimensions 
of these treea. 

TRYB8A0AIVTBU8 BUTiLAirs. — J. W. — ^This beautiful stove plant produces a 
number of thread-like flower stems which arch over and droop down in a whip-like 
manner, and soon become brilliantly clothed with crimson or scarlet tubular flowers. 
Its proper season of flowering is winter. The best way to grow it is to take 
cnttiJigs in March, and after they are stmck in a brisk heat, to grow them on 
geoerously in the stove. If large specimens are required, tbe old plants must be 
kept ; but, as a rule, it is best to raise a fresh stock eveiy year. Dipteracanthus 
affinis may be trvated in the same way. 

Yabzous. — JDdighted Beader, — ^xour plant is probably Richardia iEthiopica, 
otherwise Calla iBthiopica, otherwise Arum JBthiopicum, better known everywhere 
as the ^ Trampet Lily." At all events, there is no such thing in botany as a 
''Nairou."— £. 8, W. ^.— Ton cannot do better than order the <* Rose Book,** the 
^ Town Garden," and Moores '< Handbook of Ferns," all published by Messn. 
Orocmbridge and Son. Tbe work on " Beautiful-Leaved Plants," is in course of 
publication by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, in one shilling monthly parts. — W, Setby. — We 
really do not know which of the BritiBb Fems should be called the " Shuttleooek." 
Perhaps we are too energetic in our contempt for such names, because of the mistakes 
that arise through us'ug them— certainly we kno^ several fems, such as Lastrea 
filix mas, and Polystiohum lonchiUs, for example, that might be so designated. 
It is simply absurd for people to write to us complaining of the employment in these 
pages of the proper botanical names of plants, for no other names are to be trusted 
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if the ideDtificatioD of paiticnlu' plants is a matter of any importance. — S. 8. 8. — 
Plenty of time to purchase and plant roses. As yon are a new suhsoriber you would 
do well to order the namber for November, 1868. — J. 8im9on. — ^The plnoging system 
has been amply treated of in these pages ; it was in this work that it was first made 
known. There is no mystery at aU aboat potatoe disease ; it has been explained, 
and eveiy point cleared np long ago, and as mnch information given in this work 
as. in any other. The whole subject may be summed np in a sentence — if cold, wet 
weather occurs when the tubers are ripening, they beoome diseased ; if the weather 
is hot and dry at that time, they do not beoome diseased. 

Coal-Smokb. — Victor. — It is not true that every whiff of coal-smoke tends tQ 
poison a garden, because in the suburbs of towns most evergreen shrubs and some 
conifers acquire richer colours and a more robust growth than they do in the 
country. But if we remove those same shrubs that are evidently enjoying the 
moderate amount of smoke they get another half mile, or it may be another furlong 
nearer to the town, they may begin to decline, and perhaps never again show the 
appearance of robust health which in the first instance proved that smoke was good 
for them. It is utterly impossible to describe the exact degree of smoking any class 
of trees or shrubs will bear; the only approximation to a standard most be obtained 
by observation. Those who live near towns must be guided in their planting by the 
state of shrubs and trees in the locality, and in introdccing kinds respecting which 
they have doubts a few onlv should be tried in the first instance. Thus, in a good 
bed of peat most Rhododendrons and hardy Azaleas do well on the very skirts of the 
City of London, but Kalmia latifolia will not grow and bloom as it ought anywhere 
within four miles of London. So again, any and every Andromeda will thrive in 
good peat near London, with the exception of A. floribunda, which is the first to 
perish in a district where houses are on the increase. From your description of the 
locality we should plant ad lib., but you must be the best judge of the probable 
length of time the plots around you will continue open. When built.upon you will 
be linked to the town by blocks of houses, and a few choice things will resent the 
attechment by vanishing from the scene. 

WarrEWASH. — S. ^.—Whitewash is one of the most valuable articles in the world 
properly applied. It prevente not only the decay of wood, but conducei greatly 
to the healthiness of all buildings, whether of ^wood or stone. Ont-buildings and 
fences, when not painted, should be supplied once or twice every year with a good 
ooat of whitewash, which should be prepared in the following way : — Take a clean, 
water-tight barrel or other suitable cask, and put into it half a bush si of lime. 
Slake it by pouring water over it boiling hot, and in aufiicient quantity to cover it 
five inches deep, and stir it briskly till thoroughly slaked. When the slaking has 
been effected, diiMolve it in water, and add two pounds of sulphate of zinc, and one 
pound of common salt. These will cause the wash to harden, and prevent its 
cracking, which gives an unseemly appearance to the work. If desirable, a beau- 
tiful cream colour may be commumcatod to the above wash by adding three pounds 
of yellow ochre ; or a good pearl or lead colour by the addition of lamp, vine, or 
ivory black. For fawn colour, add four pounds of umber, Turkish or American (the 
latter is the cheapest), one pound of Indian red, and one pound of common lamp- 
black. For a common stone colour, add four pounds of raw umber and two pounds 
of lampblack. This wash may be applied with a common whitewash brush, 
and will be found much superior both in appearance and durability to common 
whitowash. 

Pandantts P&opaoation. — Taunff Oardener, — The Pandanads are increased 
by means of the suckers or side shoou. Strip them off without injuring the parent 
stem. Insert in small pots, and plunge them in a bottom heat if convenient. The 
snckers must have a bard base or they will soon rot away. Yon will find the 
whole of this genus do well in equal parts of peat, loam, and leaf mould used 
roughly. The drainage must be perfect, and a few crocks may be mixed with the 
compost with advantege. P. Javanica variegata, and P. omatus^ are two fino 
distinct kinds. 
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GAEDEN LILIES. 




WITH PIQUBE OP LILIUM LBICHTLINII. 

[fNCE the introduction of the beautiful £. auratum^ it 
has been supposed bj one class of cultivators that it is 
the only lilj worth growing ; on the other band, it has 
attracted attention to the merits of other species and varie- 
ties. We have no intention to depreciate auratum^ 
but while admiring it, let us not forget the glorious colouring of X. 
chaleedanicum^ the purity of L. candidum, the exquisite shades and 
markings of L. lancifoUum^ and the full and delicious fragrance of 
X. eximeum, which is white as driven snow, to say nothing about 
other distinguished members of the sisterhood. There are many 
lilies which are of more value as botanical curiosities than for their 
usefulness as decorative plants ; we shall have nothing to do with 
Ruch in this paper, our object being to pick out a few that ought to 
be grown in every garden in the land. No herbaceous border is 
complete, in our estimation, without a goodly collection of lilies 
planted therein. There would be little room K)r the opponents of 
the mixed border to complain about its poverty of appearance were 
groups of the best kinds introduced, three or four bulbs being 
planted in each group. Another good way to grow lilies would be 
to make np a bed in a rather sheltered and out-of-the-way comer, 
and plant m it several sorts ; the display of bloom would then last 
for a considerable length of time. We do not suggest the planting 
of lilies in an out-of-the-way place because they are wanting in 
beauty, but rather on account of their being unsuitable for planting 
in geometric schemes. The essential condition for lilv-growing out 
of doors is a light rich soil, well-drained, and sufficiently deep for the 
roots to go down beyond the influence of summer drought. If the 
soil in the bed is not naturally light and rich, it can be easily made 
so by taking out the ordinary stuff and replacing with equal parts of 
mellow hazel-coloured loam, rotten manure, and leaf-mould, all tho- 
roughly incorporated together. Lilies are not particular as to soil, 

TOL. IT. — KO. Ill* 6 
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for tbej will grow well in either loam or peat, pur et simple. So 
adaptable are they that we should never think of doing anything to 
an ordinary good soil beyond giving it a dressing of rotten manure, 
and correcting it if rather stiff with cocoanut-fibre refuse for the 
commoner kinds. A mixture of good turfy loam, peat, decayed 
manure, and leaf-mould, in equal qnantities, and a liberal addition of 
silver sand, will suit all that are adapted for pot culture. The pots 
must be neither too large nor too small, and should have plenty 
of crocks in the bottom for drainage. September and October are 
the two best months in the whole year for either repotting or 
planting lily bulbs. At that time the bulbs begin to make fresh 
roots, and if left out of the ground long after that season, or if dis- 
turbed after the roots have begun their autumnal growth, the bulbs 
suffer material injury. "When planted or potted in the autumn, 
the bulbs start into growth with the advantage of a potful of roots 
to support them ; whereas others, disturbed in the spring, have to 
make much of their growth at the expense of the bulbs, simply 
because they have no roots with which to draw up a supply of 
nourishment. To grow lilies well, it is necessary to disturb them as 
little as possible, and when it is considered necessary to take them up, 
guard against breaking or bruising the bulbs, and let the work be 
done early in the autumn. 

The potted bulbs should be kept in a cold frame with Bufficiant 
protection to prevent the soil being frozen through, but at the Bftine 
time kept cool to prevent them starting into growth too aocm. 
With the exception of those wanted for flowering rather early, 
directly the frosty weather is past, stand the pots out of doors alto- 
gether to give the plants the benefit of pure air and the evening 
dews, which are so essential to a healthy and robust growth during 
the summer. Those in beds, if the soil is deep enough, will take care 
of themselves ; but those in pots will require plenty of water when in 
full growth, and after the pots become full of roots, an occasional 
dose of weak manure water will be of great service. 

We shall not exhaust all the good varieties in our select list, bat 
if all the following are introduced to gardens where they have 
hitherto been strangers, and receive the treatment indicated by ob, 
the proprietor will soon be hunting after others; in fact, collecting 
lilies is as entertaining and remunerative as any similar pursuit we 
can call to mind. 

We must put the glorious JS. auratum first on our list, and well 
it deserves the post of honour, for it is equally at-home indoors and 
out, but is especiallly adapted for the conservatory, both fop its 
delicious fragrance and large richly- col cured flowers. It will be well 
to class L, lancifolium with this, as it is so admirably adapted for the 
same purposes. In some catalogues many varieties are enumerated 
which so closely resemble ench other, that to give them distinctive 
names is absurd. The three we shall recommend are L. cUbttm^ 
L, roseum, and L, ruhrurriy the latter being rather deeper in colour 
than roseum. These, with the noble L, giganteum^ are generally con- 
sidered the only varieties suitable for the conservatory. This is a 
mistake, as can be proved by any one who vnll pot up next autumn 
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a km imlb9, three or four in each pot, of the sorts next to be recom- 
mended* If frame room is valuable through t^e winter, simply 
plonge the pots out of doom in a bed of refuse or ashes, to keep the 
frost from eraeking the pots, and remove the plunging material from 
the sarfaoe directly the young growth comes through the soil, to 
prevent the stems becoming drawn and blanched. The following, 
though perfectly hardy and suited for the open borders, are peculiarly 
well adapted for pot culture. If conservatory fnmisbers wonld 
deal with them in a more liberal manner, the poverty and sameness 
to be met with in most conservatories through July and Angusrt 
would be eompletely remedied. L. longiflorum is one of our best, 
the habit being dwarf with immense highly fragrant trumpet^shaped 
flowers. A fitting eoropanion, though flowering rather earlier, is the 
hi^ht scarlet-flowered L. tenuifoUum, We have not exhausted the 
whites yet, for we have a grand subject in L. eximeum, which is rather 
laiger in growth than tenmifolivm, L, colchicvmy a noble species, the 
flowers sulphor-oolonred with purple spots ; L. japonicum (or Z, 
Browni), white and purple ; and the pretty dwarf scarlet L. pulchellum 
are all valuable, whether for the open border, or to grow in pots. 
Nor must we omit the lovely buiF-ooloared L. excelsum, which grows 
to a height of four feet, and is therefore valuable for back rows, or 
mixing with tali-growing ferns, and, as a rule, is better suited for the 
open ground than for pots. 

L, ffigoiniemn must have a separate paragraph. It is the king 
of lilies, as the golden-striped lily is the queen. It is not well 
adapted for pot culture, yet may be grown to some degree of perfec- 
tion in a pot. We have found that if strong bulbs are potted singly 
in pots at least eight inches over, in good lumpy peat alone, with 
plenty of drainage, they do better than with any mixtures, and make 
a vigorous growth from the first. If the pots are well filled with 
roots, and the plants have a lusty appearance, shifb them into twelve- 
inch pots in Seotember, and let this be done without breaking the 
old ball, and without removing the crocks. As for the rest, frame 
treatment, with abundance of water when in free growth, is all 
that is required. It is hardy in the southern and western counties, 
and a great clump of it left untouched for several years presents 
about as noble a spectacle as we can in any way derive from hardy 
herbaceous plants. The best example of this Lilium, treated as a 
hardy plant, that we have met with is in the garden of Miss Young, 
near Taunton. There it revels in a deep bed of peat, which it covers 
with its great glossy leaves all the winter, and in summer throws up 
gigantic tufts of its elegant white bell-shaped flowers. 

For out-door work exclusively we have first the orange lily, L. 
eroceum^ commonly known as auranUacum^ etc. ; then again the 
common white lily, L, candidum, which is one of the grandest sub- 
jects imaginable for cutting for vases. The scarlet martagon, L. 
ehalcedoniumy must be added to the most select collection, as much 
for its free habit as its brilliant flowers. L. hulbiferum is in the way 
of the common orange lily, but blooms earlier and is dwarfer in 
habit. Then again we have If. thunberjianum, a very fine species, L. 
fulgensy and the good old tiger lily, Z. tigrinum. There are many 
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varieties of each of the species named, but our advice to .amateurs 
is, procure the types first, get well used to them, and take your time 
about obtaining varieties that differ from them in minute shades of 
colour or slight differences of form, but which, because they are scarce, 
are costly, and in only a few cases actual improvements on the ori- 
ginal kinds. 

Amongst the newer species of Inlium are several well worthy the 
attention of collectors : — 

X. auratum. — Of this grandest of all lilies, there are several fine 
varieties ; the best is named ruhrum, its distinctive feature is a band 
of red down the centre of each petal in place of the typical band of 
yellow. 

L. LeichUiniu — A beautiful Japanese species of neat and elegant 
habit, the fiowers rick gamboge yellow, overlaid with heavy spots of 
deep umber or chocolate brown ; quite hardy. 

L, hoBtnatochroum. — A fine Japanese species, with small leaves 
and a somewhat spare habit, the fiovrers deep blood-red, passing 
into shades and bauds of black ; quite hardy. 

L. Formosum. — A Japanese species, with elegant linear leayes 
and orange-red fiowers of great size and extreme beauty. 

L. WiUoni. — A fine novelty from Japan; it is related to i. 
thunhergmnufiiy but sufficiently distinct. It is of stately habit, pro- 
ducing its fiowers in au umbel at the summit of the stem ; they are 
a fine reddish orange colour, with dark spots and golden bands. 

S. H. 




THE CALADIUM. 

BY JOITATHAN MTEB8, 
Head Gardener to the Earl of Clarendon, Grove Park, Watford. 

[HE species and varieties of this lovely genus, so remark* 
able for beautiful foliage and general usefulness, are well 
worthy of extensive cultivation, not only by the pro- 
fessional gardener, whose skill and experieuce will enable 
him to grow several of the varieties to almost any 
dimensions (according; to the size of the pots and number of bulbs 
used), but also by the amateur, who may not be in a position to 
accommodate them so well as the striking beauty of their fine 
foliage entitles them to, and for whose information especially I have 
been requested to furnish a short paper on the system adopted here 
in their cultivation, and more particularly on successfully wintering 
the bulbs when in a state of rest. 

We find, then, that some of our finest varieties are natives of 
South America, and found on the banks of the river Amazon. Tfaia 
fact will at once lead us to suppose that they delight in a rich and 
alluvial soil, and a warm humid atmosphere, while luxuriating in 
growth; and will materially assist us in concluding that they should 
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not at any time "be subjected to a very low temperature— even when 
in a dormant state. 

Caladium culture is so simple, that we need only refer very briefly 
to this part of the subject ; and in so doing, we would ask the 
uninitiated to go with us to the potting-bench some time in the 
month of March— not particular to a day, but generally about the 
beginning, as about that time some of the earliest bulbs will be 
showing indications of starting themselves. Here, then, we turn 
out all oar bulbs, carefully examine them, in order to see if any 
parts are decaying, which we seldom find to be the case, but if so, 
we at once remove them, and rub the parts with chalk or charcoal 
dost, gently taking off any old roots, decayed leaf-stalks, etc. We 
then proceed to select some small pots, regulating the size of the 
pots according to the size of the bulbs. These pots we have well 
crocked, generally placing a thin layer of sphagnum moss over the 
crocks, and filling up with soil, consisting of about equal parts good 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, or peat and sand, leaving depth enough for 
the bulbs, and about a quarter of an inch of the soil over their 
crowns ; if there is any appearance of decay, we surround the bulbs 
with charcoal-dust and silver-sand. This mixture of soil we like 
to have in good potting condition, i. e., neither wet nor dry. When 
potted, we take them to a well-prepared propagating frame, and 
place them in a moist temperature ot about 75"* f'abrenheit, giving 
them little or no water until they begin to start. This we would 
have the amateur observe, for should any appearance of decay be 
found, watering much at this stage would assuredly prove fatal if 
the bulbs were not moving. In a few weeks they will have filled 
up the pots with roots, and will require shifting. At this shift we 
generally use large pots for specimens, crocking them in the same 
manner as before, using two parts rich loam, one part well-decom- 
posed cow or sheep dung, and one part leaf-mould and sand. With 
this we fill up to within a few inches of the rims of the pots ; we 
then place the strongest plants in the centre, surrounding them 
with those of a smaller size, so that when finished the surface of 
the soil will be at least one inch or more beneath the level of the 
top of the pots. 

This space we find, when they are freely growing, is of great 
benefit to the specimen plants, when filled with thoroughly-decom- 
posed cow-dung and a sprinkling of charcoal-dust, to which we add 
a little loam as a top-dressing. Into this surface-dressing the roots 
will soon find their way, being freely emitted from the junction of 
the leaf-stalks with the bulbs. Presuming, then, that the plants 
and j^ots are now placed in their summer quarters, having a moist 
growing temperature of from 70* to 80** Fahrenheit, and moderately 
shaded, they progress rapidly. From this time, until they attain 
their greatest beauty, we copiously supply them with weak guano 
water. Caladium Belleymeii and Argyrites we find do best when a 
little lighter soil is used, and not quite so much guano water. We 
would nere caution the inexperienced against the injudicious use of 
this stimulant. Half an ounce to a gdlon of water will be ample 
when regularly applied upon such rich surface-dressmgs, always 
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uring the water as wann a6 the temperature of the house, at 
least. 

This, then, is a brief routine of our specimeii culture, some of 
which have year after year graced severai of the provinoal horti- 
cultural shows in our neighbourhood, and were much admired. 

Small bulbs we grow in six-inch pots, for the decoration of the 
dinner-table, etc., and when we require a succession for this purpose 
in small pots, we take off the required number of offsets, pot them 
singly, transfer them to a close moist temperature, such as is used 
for propagating, where they soon establish themselves, and make 
nice little plants for late work. 

In July and August the specimen plants are at their best, and 
in September they begin to show signs of failing growth and beauty. 
We then commence gradually to withdraw the amount of moistuie, 
continuing this until a moderately dry state of the soil is the result, 
and until the foliage has almost disappeared. This maturing process 
takes a considerable tisie, and must not be done by drying off the 
plants too speedily, for on the gradual and proper maturation oi the 
bulbs will yery much depend their successful keeping during the 
winter months. 

After the drying process has been satisfactorily accomplished, 
necessity compels us, for want of a regular plant-stove, to make 
shift with them as best we can ; this we invariably do by managing 
to have a small bouse of Muscat vines, well matured, and in a proper 
condition for pruning. When pruned, we turn the vines outside, 
protect them during winter, and now convert this house into a 
plant-stove, wholly occupied until the following March with a choice 
collection of the most useful plants, generally in six-inch or eight- 
inch pots, for decorative purposes, etc. Beneath a temporary stage, 
erected for the plants, we manage to store away most of our 
Galadiums, turning them on their sides, thereby preventing any 
injurious effects from drip ; and in this position they remain until 
required for starting again, receiving a minimum temperature of about 
60°, and an atmosphere sufficiently moist for the welfare of the table 
plants, which become at this time the first consideration. 

There are so many beautiful varieties in cultivation, that it is no 
easy matter to make a selection. But I feel that this paper would 
be incomplete if I omitted to name a few of the cheapest and moat 
uaeful, such as the amateur should give preference to for distinctive 
characters, before purchasing many of the newer kinds. 

Argyriies and Belleymei are essential in the smallest collection, 
for their exquisite shades of green and white ; they are the must 
delicately-coloured of all. 

Chantini is a strong-growing kind, with gorgeous crimson tinta. 

Bicolor picturata is a noble kind, with rich red centre. 

Wighii is remarkable for its red and white spots ; distinct from 
all the rest 

Brongniarti is a fine companion to the last named. 

The loregoing six form a fine group for exhibition, and may be 
sufficient for roost amateurs. 

In the '' Garden Oracle '' for 1869 are deflcriptioaB of twebe 
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kinda^ niaed by M. Blea, which M. Verdier ia Abont to offer. Not 
haring seen aay of theae, I cannot, on my own account, recommend 
them ; but onr Editor, who devotes a great part of his time in the 
inspection of noYelties, tells me the following amongst them are 
remarkably fine, namely : — Duck<Ure, Lucy, Maxime Duval, Mozart, 
and Triomphe de VEapotition, 



YELLOW BEDDEES. 




IHEBE is no deficiency of yellow flowers and yellow 
leaves for the bedding system, yet, perhaps, the yellow 
occasions more trouble and disappointment than any 
other. A few practical notes on the subject at this 
season may be useful. 
GAiiC£OiiA£iAS. — There are dozens of good varieties, and perhaps 
not one to surpass Oubridge's Qera, which is scarce. We recommend 
all who employ these plants in quantity to rely chiefly upon Gem^ 
Gaines's Yellow, Rugosa Improved, and New Yellow Bouquet, Success 
depends very much upon culture. First, it must be observed, that 
if the yoong plants are allowed to become pot-bound, thej are likely 
to die at the end of June — a common occurrence. Where there is 
a stock in store-pots, they should either have a good shift now, or be 
planted out in light rich soil, iu frames, to make fresh roots in time 
to become strong for beddiug. Secondly, the beds should be well 
fvepared by deep digging aud abundant manuring. A poor soil, 
shallow digging, starved plants, and hot weather, are the four chief 
causes of the deaths which commonly occur, and make blanks in the 
beds in the very height of summer. The ground should be as good 
for them as for cauliflowers or celery. Where the soil is poor and 
sandy, or chalky, or where sheer carelessness prevails, calceolarias 
should not be grown at all. The question is, what are people so 
situated to employ in their stead ? 

GoLDEK »5JELF-LBAT£n GfiaANiUMS are undoubtedly the best of 
all plants, as a rule, to substitute tor calceolarias, where these laat 
have been given up. Probably, the best bedder of the class is 
Hibberd's Qolden Banner, but, as that is expensive. Golden Fleece 
may be placed here as the plant for everybody; it seems only to 
need sunshine, and to have the flowers removed, to insure a splendid 
maaa of golden jeliow. For edgings and for small beds, Little 
Golden Christine is a gem for its leaves; and so charming are its 
flowerSp that none but a courageous and desperate artist will dare 
to remove them. The following are good in their way for those 
who bed largely : — Cloth of Gold, Golden N^ugget, Goldfinch, Jaton, 
General Ltrngstreet. Usually, this class do well on beds slightly 
raised. Manure may be dispensed with, except in cases where the 
soil is worn out, but deep digging some time before planting is 
desirable^ and a moderate dressmg of manure will not be wasted, 
as • vigofous growth is desirable. 
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Bbokze ZoirBB-LXAYXB Gebaviums are far to be preferred to 
" tri-colours " or " gold zonals.*' The following are fine, and cheap : 
— Mrs, Lonafield^ Luna, Crystal JPalaee Gem (almost a self, and one 
of the very oeet), Canary Bird. 

Paitsixs. — The yellow Pansies are very ahowy, and have the 
advantage of being hardy. The best of all is Cliveden Yellow, pro- 
ducing myriads of small bright yellow flowers, l^one other of the 
Cliveden 'series are so good as the yellow. Hooper's Sunset is a 
grand thing, the flowers almost good enough for show. During wet, 
windy weather, however, the small-flowered sorts suffer the least. 
To do them well, the ground should be mellow, and moderately 
enriched with rotten hot-bed manure and leaf-mould. One advantage 
in the use of pansies is, that we may secure by their aid a good masa 
of flowers in places partly shaded, where many other bedders would 
be poor. TeUaw Frince is worth a place where a third is required. 

Laiitakab. — ^A short paragraph will sufflce, as beginners are not 
likely to succeed with them, and the cleverest will be nowhere 
without the help of a good climate. For those who can do lantanas, 
Adolphe JStoass is the best yellow ; Conqueror, Consolation, and Lina 
Etiinger are also good. 

Taoetxs siGiTATA FVMiLA. — A vory Valuable bedding plant, 
which the great people have used largely, and to great advantage, 
but which the small people appear to be still (and stubbornly) in 
the dark about. It is a miniature marigold, with fern-like leaves, 
and multitudes of orange-coloured flowers. Get a pinch of good 
seed, and sow it in a pan, from the first week of March to the first 
week in April. Put the pan in a close firame, or warm comer of a 
greenhouse. When the plants are large enough to take hold of, 
prick them out into other large pans, or singly in thumb-pots, or 
bed them in a mass of very light rich stuff in a frame, near the glass. 
Plant out about the middle of May ; soil of no consequence, but 
sunshine essential. Plant rather thick, say four inches apart. Keep 
an eye on their mode of growing, for in the best samples of seeds 
there are two distinct sorts. PuU out and destroy all tnat shoot up 
rank above the rest, for if left they will scarcely flower, and wiU 
much disfigure the bed. The gaps made by this practice will soon 
be filled up by the spread of the plants remaining. 

Gazania S7L£Ki>xv8 is a glorious bedder, but peculiar in its 
appearance, making but a small show when viewed from a distance. 
It requires a good light soil, and a sunny situation. The cuttings 
should be struck in autumn. Hiis is all that need be said about it. 

Tbofjeolums. — Eor hot, dry soils, raised banks, and other roasting 
positions, where calceolarias would be sure to perish, the Tropsolums 
will be sure to live and thrive. Of sorts to be grown from cuttings, 
Comjpacium luteum, one of George's series, is the very best. If a 
cheaper sort is required, procure seed of Tom Thumb Yellow, and 
BOW, six inches apart, in the bed where thev are to flower. Ther 
may be sown in winter without fear of loss, out the end of March 
is early enough. Sow, also, a few in reserve ground, or any odd 
sunny comer. When your bed is in flower, there will probably be a 
few rogues, or plants not quite true to the character required. Poll 
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these out, and fiU up their places by transplanting from your reserve 
plot. 

GFoLDEN Balm makes a splendid edging, if planted where it can 
remain several years, but is useless if propagated or lifted annually. 
Bear in mind, however, that about the middle of July it goes rusty, 
and is no more use until the next season. No art of man can pre- 
vent this ; it is the nature of the belated beauty. Arabia lucida^ 
fol, var.y makes a chaste yellowish edging on a dry, sandy soil, but is 
useless on loam and clajr, as a rule. You see this plant in perfection 
at £ew, where the soil is too sandy for deodaras and cauliflowers. 

CoLEus Beauty of St. John's Wood will be, I believe, the 
grandest golden leaf bedder ever yet seen, but my belief in anything 
is only worth so much or so little. Try it as an experiment, you 
who value yellow leaves, and be sure to give it a rich light soil, and 
a sunny situation. Mr. Gibson's way is the best ; he ])lunges the 
coleus in pots, having quite given up the system of planting out. 

Fuchsia Golden Fleece makes a pretty, mUd mass of yellow ; 
it is not golden. The flowers must be picked off, and the best way 
to do it is to nip off the tips of the shoots every ten days. 

Ptaxthbum Golden Feathsb is a first-rate bedding plant for a 
line or mass of clear sulphur colour. Any soil will do, but sun it 
must have. If you cannot afford plants, buy seed, for it comes that 
way as true as the Flobal Wobld. 

Yabiegated Coltsfoot is extremely pretty, but scarcely belongs 
to the class of yellow bedders. The' best way to make a correct 
line is to plunge potted plants. At all events, if you plant it out, 
it will run about, for it is an outrageous traveller. On a poor sandy 
or chalky soil it is fine. 

GoLDXN Thyme. — I saw a lot of this lately at Messrs. E. G. 
Hendersou's. I was afraid to ask the name or the price, for fear 
they should charge me a guinea for looking at it. What a gem of a 
plant, to be sure ; if the fairies do not carry it clean out of mortal 
reach, they deserve to be themselves put clean out of sight from 
people who patronize pantomimes. There is a Thymus zygis, native 
of Spain, a white-flowering plant, which resembles it in shape and 
size of leaf. Can this be the species ? I don't know ; I was afraid 
to inquire ; but I should like a knoll of the ** Golden Thyme " in 
my fernery, for my tame rabbits to sit upon ; they would not spoil 
it or soil it, they have such respect for my fid-fads. If I never 
have it that way, it is fixed in my head like a beautiful dream, and 
dwells in my heart, and pays no rent. " Och hone," the beautiful 
thyme. S. H. 

A Doif key's Taste fob tub Conce&tina. — I knew masical pleatnre experienced 
hj a donkey, whenever a concertioa was played. It was discovered by accident, but 
was utilized by the animars master. For the donkey was accnstomed to browse in 
a meadow which opened into a coppice, and dnring the hot weather, probably to 
avoid the flies, the animal nsed to wander into this coppice, where, on account of 
the thickness of the brushwood, it was rather a difficult task to discover him when 
wanted. Having found that the animal was fond of music, though how the secret 
was first made known I cannot tell, instead of beginning a long search for him, a 
oonoertinft was broaght out of the house and played, when, in a few minutes, out of 
the coppice wonld come the donkey, racing along with tail erect, and braying 
melodiously meanwhile. He would then allow himself to be saddled.— X«#iir» Sour, 
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THE SEASON'S WOEK IN THE HOSE GAEDEN. 

[HE priDcipal work for the rosanan now is to pmne bis 
roaes. The wary practitioner is never in haste to do 
this ; the beginner is apt to be in undue haste. In the 
horticultural journals, early pruning is generally en- 
couraged, yery much, I consider, to the injury of the 
cultivator, and the discredit of the advisers. I haive always advocated 
late pruning, and have plainly told the reason why. Perhaps a little 
more on the subject may be acceptable to rose-growers. We prune 
fruit trees and timber trees in autumn, and we call all those culti- 
vators slovens, proerastinators, and layabeds who defer the pruning 
of these things till spring. Yet we stick to the rule of advising 
cultivators of the rose to wait till the middle of March before com- 
mencing to prune, except in the case of a few kinds that may be 
pruned earlier than the rest, and in the ease also of gardens so 
situated that the frosts, common at this time of the year, do not 
affect them. That the two classes of subjects, say fruit trees and 
rose trees, should have different treatment is indicated by their 
differences of character and behaviour. Not a pear tree, or an apple 
tree, or a plum tree has yet begun to grow, nor a bud on any of 
them has begun to swell even, except where they are on walls, and 
therefore differently circumstanced to those in the open« The 
warmth of the ten weeks from the end of November to the middle 
of February has had no effect up<m them ; but upon the roses it has 
had the effect of making them grow freely, and in some cases flower 
with about the same degree of vigour they usually have in the 
month of October. Such a difference of behaviour ought to teach 
the cultivator to apply to them differences of treatment, and one of 
the differences I insist on is a diii'erence as to the season of pruning. 
The proper treatment of roses has in view to keep the flower- 
buds dormant until the time has arrived when they may be allowed 
to grow. We desist from pruning, we allow them to grow all winter 
as they please, and the effect is just the same as putting earth over 
the crowns of hyacinths in borders. As the sap in its action always 
rushes upwards, we find that mild weather causes the tops of the 
shoots to grow; but all down the stout stems of last season are 
invisible buds, the places of which are discernible by an obseore 
ring or joint, and a slight red stain marking where the bud is 
situated. By preserving the green tops, the sap, kept in motion b^ 
imdne winter warmth, flows past these buds, goes upward, leaves 
them dormant, and thus prevented growing, and hidden as it were 
in embryo within the wood, they are preserved from the stimulus of 
day heat and the oppression of night frost. This is the philosophy 
of the case stated in a few plain words ; and those amateurs who a 
month ago were in haste to prune their roses, will see now the 
Boundness of the argument employed to dissuade them, for the frost 
will kill the soft green tops which are of no use, but will leave un- 
hurt those buds which are situated on the ripest of the wood, and 
firam which the best blooms of the eoming season era to he denved. 
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It may be worth while, too, to ask the meaning of the difference 
in the behaviour of roies and fruit trees in such a season as this. 
One thing is certain, that all the roees in our gardens behave aa 
Beirlj us thej can in the same manner as in their native ctimes, 
both as respects their seasons of growing, and blooming, and going 
to xest. And other plants do the same. Instead of waiting on the 
weather, and growing as the mulberry and walnut trees do, when it 
is perfectlj sate to grow, thej appear to- refer to the almanac, and 
find Iberebj that their date of growing has arrived, and thence begin 
to thmst out their hands — only perhaps to have their fingers nipped 
off, and their arms benumbed, so as to be disabled for some time 
afterwards. Our native trees have their several times of leafing in 
regular succession, and those times are in perfect harmony with the 
average phenomena of the seascms. But exotics, especially such as 
come Irom warmer climates than this, have also their dates of leafing, 
and those dates are generally in advance of the dates of our native 
trees, and hence in advance of the average phenomena of the seasons 
here. Every year the lilacs push first of all our garden trees ; they 
are natives of parts of China and Persia, where by the 1st of February 
Bpring is as far advatoced as it is usually with us by the 20ih of May. 
Bie story of the Glastonbury Thorn derives its physiological interest 
from the £»ct that, as having been brought from Palefitine, it still 
endeavours to regulate its movements to the Palestine almanac, 
which requires barley to be harvested in April, and the flowers of 
CratffiguB to open in December. 

Our wild roses in the hedgerows are quiet enough at the present 
tiiae, but DamaskS) that are natives of Syria, and Teas, that are 
natives of China, always endeavour to grow before the season is 
sufficiently advanced for them ; and hence the policy of pruning late, 
and in the case of Teas of giving them a check by lifting annually. 
Nearly all our good roses are natives of climates that are earlier and 
wanner than ours, or if of English origin, are derived from parents 
that were originally natives of warmer climates ; so that however 
inured — as they are to a certain extent, but not completely — ^to the 
dimate of Britain, their fiimily idiosyncrasies, or as we may say 
their peculiarities transmitted by descent, remain, and if the rose- 
grower does not pay proper attention and respect to the fact he 
must fail somewhere in his routine of cultivation. 

On this consideration may be founded an objection to Manetti 
lOiea. The Manetti is a mere Italian brier, which does not make 
strong stems like our English briers, but throws up from the root 
cnmtinually, and so renews itself as a bush. We use it as a stock, 
and as a stock it regulates its movements as much as possible by tiie 
almanac of its native land, and begins to grow always before the 
season here is sufficiently advanced lor it. When used for pot-roses, 
the excitability of the Manetti is sometimes an advantage, because 
if we want early growth and early bloom the stock is in the right 
humour to co-operate with our measures of stimulating vegetable 
activity. But out of doors the excitability of the Manetti is a dis- 
advantage, and goes a great way to explam how it it is there are so 
sumy iMses among Manetti xoaes after a hard winter. The fine 
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days of January — ^if there are any — set the Manettis growing, the 
frosts of February kill all the soft growth, and the winds of March 
suck the sap out of the harder wood lower down ; and before the 
genial moisture and warmth of April has begun to revlTe the face 
of nature, all of tlie rose is dead but the mere roots, which in a case 
of this sort die last, because ihost protected. But the roots revive 
and throw up suckers, and if the rosarian is a rosarian he soon dis- 
covers what IS the matter, roots them out, and uses them as stocks 
to work again, or without much ado deposits them in the muck-pit. 
But the rosarian who is not a rosarian takes delight in seeing the 
nice blueish leafage of the shoots that come from the roots of his 
departed roses, and waits for bloom — Heaven help him ! he maif 
wait, he will never see it. This hypothetical case illustrates the 
value of own-root plants ; for in the first place they are not so apt 
to rush into growth, and so expose themselves to the northern 
blast ; and in the second place, if the blast lays them low, there is a 
power left in the roots to make them rise again, fresher and stronger 
than ever, true to the characters they bore, and worthy of such a 
glorious resurrection. The Arabs are said to be the authors of the 
fable of the phoenix. In the great flat lands of Mesopotamia, where 
roses grow in thousands, there are severe frosts at times that do 
much havoc, but no one can trace their effects when spring returns, 
for lo ! the plants that were killed in the ground spring up again, 
and testify that the breasts of mother earth are not yet dry, nor the 
current of her blood checked in its energetic flowing. Job, who 
lived in Idumea, where the fable of the phcenix had in ancient days 
its place amongst a thousand simUar fancies wrought out of truest 
philosophy, had himself speculated on this renewing power of the 
root as afibrding a lesson for the meditative mind. He says there is 
hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and 
through the scent of waters it will bud. In like manner, every rose 
will renew itself from the roots, if the roots are its own ; and there 
is hope of it, therefore, if it be cut down. 

This is a capital time to plant roses, indeed the next best time to 
November ; and if own- root roses can be got, they are to be preferred 
to all others, even at five times the price. I wish the thousands of 
amateur rosarians could be supplied from the nurseries with such 
plants as mine, furnished with clean stems half an inch or more in 
diameter, and which may be cut to any height or any shape at the . 
will of the cultivator. But they cannot be got for money, though 
they may be for love, for any one can raise them, and it puzzles me 
beyond all that is commonplace in puzzling that the amateurs, 
having giving the trade every necessary opportunity to do what is 
wanted, do not take the business into their own hands, and propagate 
for themselves. But I am too fast ; for since the publication of the 
** Bose Book" many letters have come to hand in which I am in- 
formed of the success of amateurs in raising roses from cuttings, 
layers, and ejes; and if I wait a little longer, I have no doubt I 
shall see the beginning of a passion for raising roses firom seed ; and 
when that comes, the rose will enjoy a higher place amongst us than 
i t does now, and we shall be less ready to part with hard-earned cash 
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to huj French novelties, the whole yalue of which too often is in 
their names alone. As regards established roses, I advise that they 
be left alone for the present ; and as regards the planting of roses, 1 
cannot do better than refer those who are not aufait at making 
selections to the list in this year's '' Garden Oracle," which is the 
most complete and eclectic list anywhere to be found, and is adapted 
for all cla88e» of purchasers. S. H. 




THE SAEEACENIA, OE SIDE-SADDLE FLOWEE. 

BT THOICAB BAINES, 

Head Gkurdener to H. MichoUs, Esq., Saminerflelci, Bowden, Cheshire. 

I ANY amateurs who dare not attempt to grow the 
Nepenthes, or Indian pitcher-plants, might indulge 
their taste for curiosities by growing Sarracenias, or 
American pitcher-plants. Although these have not the 
gorgeous colours of the more fashionable inmates of 
our stoves and greenhouses, they are in some cases charmingly 
tinted ; when they flower they are beautiful, and at all seasons they 
are intensely interesting, and this interest is kept up throughout 
the year. 

In consequence of having frequently exhibited large pans of 
Sarraoenias, for which I have taken many prizes, the method of 
culture I adopt is often inquired after. I always communicate such 
information fully and unreservedly, for I do not believe in secrets 
in gardening matters. For the benefit of all whom it concerns, I 
pro^se to give, in the Floral Wobld, a few hints on their general 
cultivation. As th^ are found indigenous in Florida and the 
adjacent regions of Temperate America, it is at once obvious that 
they do not require, nor will they long exist in, that excessive heat, 
especially in the winter, to which we often see them subjected. 
Through the months of September, October, November, December, 
and January, I find that a temperature by night of 45"* to 50*", and 
by day 50'' to 55^ to suit them best. About the middle of February 
tney show signs of growth ; then I pot them, and increase the tem- 
perature about 5** day and night. By the middle of April I give 
them 5"* more. Through May, June, and July I give them GS"" at 
night, with a rise of 10'' by day : of course, in very hot weather the 
temperature will run higher, but they get plenty of air day and 
night. They are kept near the glass, and a thin shade is used in 
sunny weather. 

The mode of propagation is by division of the crowns with 
a sharp knife. The compost I pot in is good fibrous peat, broken 
about the size of pigeoDs' eggs, to which is added one-sixth of 
chopped sphagnum, and sufficient silver-sand and crocks, broken to 
the size of horse-beans, to keep the soil quite open. On no account 
are the plants allowed to remain more tlian twelve months in the 
same soil, however fresh it may appear ; for if left a second season. 
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the soil will be certain to become sour, and thes the roots rot m 
fast as they are made. When repotting, shake them dean out. I 
do not approve of pans placed nader the pots ; and never tsjringe 
overheac^ as it has a tendency to induce a softer growth in the 
pitchers, which catises them to die off much sooner. During the 
growing season I water every day ; in winter, twice a week. 

I should strongly advise those who may be commencing their 
cultivation to procure thoroughly-established plants, as there is 
great uncertainty in imported ones : sometimes almost every plant 
in an importation will grow, but much oftener after potting they 
commence growing, and go on the first season without making any 
roots, the leaves they produce being simply the last effort of the 
plant working on the little vitality it has left. In this respect they 
resemble ferns, which often die while producing fronds, but without 
a particle of root. Such plants are almost certain to go off in the 
winter; hence their scarcity. On one occasion I received a doeen 
plants, which all appeared to be going on right the first season, but 
only one of the number lived through the winter ; they had nuide 
no roots. 

Many amateurs finl in the cultivation of these plants through 
neglect of one peculiarity of their constitution. I have frequently 
seen plants in the hands of those to whom I hare related my prao- 
tice, and^ perhaps, in much the same words as now. They generally 
appear right in the material in which they are potted, and in respect 
<^ water, and so forth ; but they are often placed upon dry sheives ! 
Kow, it must be obvious to any one who has any pretensions to a 
knowledge of vegetable physiology (and no man can be a gardener 
without such knowledge), no matter how great an amount of water 
we apply to the roots of a plant that grows naturally in a swamp 
if the atmosphere that surroimds it is too dry, it cannot possibly be 
expected to succeed. It would be just as reasonable to expect a 
Gape heath to thrive well in the atmosphere of a fern*houae, by 
simply using suitable materials in potting, and keeping its roots 
sufficiently dry. I have a movable stage for my Sarracenias (placed 
upon inverted flower-pots), standing upon the permanent stage of 
the house in which they grow. This stage is six feet by six feet, 
and is made of spruce boards, without any openings. It is wiplaned^ 
emd not paimiecL This, it will be seen, absorbs a great deal of water, 
which is being continually given off amongst the plants above, and 
obviously must keep the Sarracenias in a much different condition 
to what they would be if placed on a shelf, or anywhere under the 
influence of a dry current of air. 

The sorts I cultivate are these : — 

fif. rubra, which is extremely rare ; the flowers scented, equal to 
Russian violets. 

S. pttrpurea^ and a variety much finer than usual in its veinings. 

8»fiava, three varieties, quite distinct from each other. 

flf. variolarie* 

8. Drummondii rubra and JDrummtrndii alba^ the latter variety 
being very scarce. 
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GESNBEA ZBBRINA. 

BX HBITBT HOWLETT. 

EYEBAL years ago, I was gardener at a l^orfolk Aootiiig 
seat, where the £Eimilj and yisitors resorted in oon- 
siderable numbers during the shooting season, but at no 
other time ; conaequentl j m j whole force and appliances 
were directed to the supply of autiunn and winter 
flower?, fruits, and vegetables ; but as 1 need not speak now of the 
latter, I shall confine myself to the one subject of this brief paper. 
Well, then, the Gesnera zebrina was one of my grandest subjects, 
for whether as a mass two feet across, to furnish vases in the corridor 
or conservatory, or as siogle specimens for dressing flower-stands or 
the dining-table, nothing could surpass it for richness, and withal I 
am not aware that there was any pfu'ticularly difficult point in its 
culture. Perhaps I had hit upon it without being aware of it, yet, 
if I may judge from what I have seen elsewhere, and what one of 
your correspondents says, all who essay its culture are not so suc- 
cessful. I have seen this plant, to be sure, in many places present- 
ing a meagre, sickly aspect, and have observed, that when perched 
upon shelves or stages amongst other plants, that it does not pre- 
sent that glorious appearance of having been made of — what shall I 
say ? Shot velvet r Well, at any rate, if you have the right sort 
(for there was one variety much more beautiful than any other), 
and keep its foliage perfect, I do not know that anv velvet can 
equal it. I believe that success depends mainly upon four things — 
namely, the potting its tubers in shallow pots or seed-pans, with 
abundance of crocks and a rich porous soil, such as coarse lumps of 
peat and decayed vegetable refuse; secondly, keeping the pots 
plunged in some kindly medium, such as leaves, tan, or, what is 
better, perhaps, cocoanut fibre ; thirdly, never allow water to be 
splashed or syringed over them, nor dust allowed where they are 
— that is to say, whilst they are in course of preparation for making 
the final display, after that they must rough it ; fourthly, they must 
be kept near the glass, in a moderately -heated structure — that is to 
say, if they have a nice bottom-heat in the summer months, with 
the benefit of solar warmth, no great amount of firing wiU be 
necessary, except in dull and cold weather, when there must be a 
little fire day and night. The foregoing directions indicate that a 
pit is the place to grow them. My stock, when pretty well up to 
their full growth, used to fill six or seven lights; when they had 
done their duty in the house or conservatory, I used to set them in 
any dry house to ripen, where, of course, the temperature was never 
so low as freezing ; then, during the spring months, take a few pots 
at a time, selecting those that first went to rest, for the first potting, 
and shaking the bulbs out of the old soil, select the strongest, and 
pot at once in the full-sized pots or pans in which they are to grow 
to perfection, placing from one to seven bulbs in each, according to 
the size of the pan, and treat them as directed above. 
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THE LADIES' GARDEN.— No. m. 

BY J. 0. CLABEE, 
Head Gardener at Cothelston House, Taunton. 

|HE more numerous the features of a garden the greater 
the pleasure it will afford to those who are interested 
in it. I propose this month to consider, in connection 
with the Ladies' Garden, the subject of Alpine and 
Eock Plants, and as they offer a great -variety of 
exquisite forms and brilliant colours, I cannot do better than advise 
all who can set apart a portion of their garden for these most bean- 
tiful and interesting plants to do so. They are neither expensive 
to purchase, nor itifficult to cultivate, although they offer the most 
yaned and interesting features amongst all the ornamental plants 
that we possess ; moreover, they occupy but little room, and, com- 
paratively speaking, require but little attention when once estab- 
lished. We may, without fear of contradiction, pronounce them to 
be eminently adapted for the lady amateur who cares more for real 
beauty than mere glitter. 

I will begin with saying that the position for growing these 
plants should be fully exposed to the sun, and, if possible, an deyated 
spot should be selected to insure their health and display their 
character. There should be a good body of earth, in which their 
roots may ramify freely. The form and construction of a spot for 
alpine and rock plants, should in fact be rather isolated from the 
garden by a belt of shrubs or a green fence, but no attempt should 
be made m small gardens to create an elaborate design. It is better 
by far to have the spot prepared for usefulness than for show. 
I&ised clumps or banks with intervening walks are by no means 
objectionable, and the surface should be made irregular by the 
addition of stones or burrs from an ordinary brick-kiln. These, when 
properly placed, will form receptacles for the plants, and when com- 
pleted, the surface will present a broken and undefined appearance, 
which will agree much better with the characters of the plants than 
would a smooth and an even surface, or any approach to formality. 

The greatest enemy to the well-doing of these subjects is 
damp. Therefore a water-logged soil is always to be ayoided ; but 
having raised beds or banks, we do away with the necessity of draining, 
and secure for our plants conditions similar to those which previul 
in their alpine homes. It is of the utmost importance to see that 
those plants which are averse to damp are planted in a porous soil. 
A capital mixture for the more robust-growing ones consists of e(^ual 
parts of fibrous loam, half-rotten turves, and old mortar broken into 
lumps the size of walnuts. This mixture when placed between the 
stones to reoeiye the plants will serve all the purposes of the strong- 
growing kinds. A few of these I will here enumerate ; but as the 
space allotted me will not allow of descriptions, I may just say that 
all I shall name may be planted with every confidence, as they are all 
good. 

I shall first name the PoteniittaM, These are strong growmg 
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]fiaai$, and maybe plaoed at tlie back or ia tbe oeatre of a moimd^ 
them are Bevml rerj beaati&il Tariatieg, and they last a long whilei 
in flower. Then- \we have the S&xifra^^ whieh are all good ; the best: 
perfanpe are /SI apposiHJhlia^ 8. StantfieUii, 8. Andrewni, 8, hypnaidea^ 
and S, pyramiMia. Beflides these, there are seores of others to be 
foand in tike best collectionv. Another Tery charmiog tribe ef 
Juntas for this purpose is the Sedum. From amongst these I.should 
choose 8, faboiria^ 8, Sieboldii, 8. Ewenii, and S. semperoimodes. 
Besides these we have the Iftms, oft perpetual candytuft, the 
AUyewnt, white and yellow ; Aubrietia purpurea, and that little gem 
of alF gems AubrkHa purpurmt variegata^ a charming subject for 
this work. So also is Arabie albula, and A. Mida varie^aia. If 
more are needed, we have only to look amongst the herbaoeous 
plaats, and we shall find Cfyelamsn hederifoUum, and O. Europeum ; 
Eepa^caa in different colours-, AnUiyUit montana^ many of the small 
growing (hmpanula8f the Forget-m&'noiSf one or two of the dwvrf 
varieties of JEtelleberus and Geraatiuim, All the above, except the 
little variegated Aubrietia, will do in the soil above-named. 

For the last named, and for those which follow, the soil shoold 
consist of equal parts leaf-soil and fibrous peat. I shall now name 
seme choice bite which will require a little more care and attenti<m, 
but the reader will find they are highly deserving of it. 

First on this list I shall name the little dwarf FhhxeSy snch 
88 alpinuff (yoatuB, setcLceuSy guhulata, and VBrna-; the Dicmthua alpmus, 
Thymm Oorsieay Lmaria alpma, SUette olpesiriB, Let us not forget 
the alpine section of Primulas, so well adapted, as they are for 
an alpine and rock garden, and never seen to better advantage than 
when peeping up between stones or rugged ddnit. The best are 
P. nmduy P. marginafyf, P. eilitUa^ P. farma§a^ and P. cortuaoides, 
I should choose next Eriea herhaoea, B, ca/mea, and several others of 
the dwarf hardy heaths. Lastly, I must not foi^et that most beautiful 
of all alpine plants, the Liihospermum fruticosum. The dark, almost 
heavenly blue of this charming plant surpasses all bdt the Oentia/ne in 
colour. All who have a collection of alpine plaats must have this 
and the equally lovely Oentians, or they will miss two of the best 
classes of plants amongst the many that are adapted for the rockery. 
As to the manner and season of planting these subjects, the 
end of March or the beginning of April are the best. "When planting 
use enough soil to sustain the plant when in its full vigour. It 
will require some amount of taste and judgment to display them 
poperly, but the character of each will soon show itself. At least 
it will do so the first ^ear; when, if any of them are out of place, 
they may be removed m the autumn, so as to make all right for the 
next season. It is a good plan * after they are planted, to place a 
few small pebbles or smidl stones round the collar (or, as we may 
say, underneath the plant), of such as are the more succulent. But 
hiord-wooded plants will not require it. Slugs are great enemies to 
some of these plants when the young growth is springing up. The 
best way to deal with them is to lift up the branches of the plants, 
and scatter beneath them a dusting of soot and lime, just enough to 
cover the ground. It is best to do this at least three or four times 
TOL. IT. — ^KO. in. 6 
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a year, even if no slugs are yisible, as prerention is better than ft 
cnre in this as in all other cases. Generally speaking, althongh 
alpine plants cannot endure damp, and must have well drained 
positions, yet a long exposure to drought is highly injurious. There- 
fore during hot dry weather giye them plentiml supplies of water 
towards eyeuing, and they will repay you with their chamuDg smiles. 
And now, as a concluding paragraph, let me endearonr to 
prevail on those of my readers who can appreciate exquisite forms 
and lovely colours in the vegetable creation, to make themselves 
familiar with alpine and rock plants, and they will ever hereafter 
feel that they are indebted to the pages of the Floral Wobld for 
advocating their adoption for the Ladies' Ghirden. For my own 
part I cannot imagine anything more fascinating, for those who are 
fond of their garden, than a well-grown collection of these plants, 
for they are not gaudy to-day and bereft of beauty to-morrow, for 
there will be every month — nay, I may say every day — some fresh 
feature amongst them springing up that will interest and amuse 
those whose tastes and incliimtions are that way inclined ; and what 
perhaps fits them the better for the Ladies' Garden is the &ct that 
they require the gentle*care and watchfulness such as only the fgdr 
sex can render, for no unthinking, careless hand should be allowed 
to touch them, or their tender forms may soon vanish under the 
cruel treatment of some rude blunderer. I have pictured in my 
mind's eye what elevating and interesting hours of amusement is in 
store for those who cultivate these plants with a determination to do 
them justice ; and, on the other hand, I can imagine the disappoint- 
ment of those who begin to grow them and then leave them to their 
fate. To the latter I would say, you had better leave them alone, 
they are not for such unstable minds and fancies as yours ; but for 
those who will continue to caress and love them they will fumiah 
uninterrupted joy and pleasure. 




CULTURAL RBMAEKS ON THE AXJEICULA. 

BY MB. J. JAMES, 

Head Gardener to W. F. Watson, Esq., Isleworth. 

IE beautiful new varieties of Alpine Auriculas raised b j 
Mr. Turner are likely to do more service in dispelling 
the cloud which has hung over these lovely plants for 
so many years past, than all the lamentations of the 
florists uttered during that time. I shall not indulge in a 
lot of maudlin talk about the " decline of floriculture " and ot^er 
rubbish; for the rapid strides which have been made with many 
florists' flowers, both in raising new varieties and the eetablishment 
of better systems of culture, convince me that floriculture is not 
decliniog but advancing. It is true that a few subjects have suffered 
neglect from the change in fashion, but nothing more, and there can 
be no doubt Auriculas have suffered more than most others. 
It is, however, useless to disguise the fact that show Auriculas axe 
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diffieQlt to propagate and grow. It is this consideration that should 
indaee ns to hail with pleasure the improved race of Alpines, as they 
are 80 much hardier in constitution, and of a freer habit tlum the 
otherB, 80 that any one with ordinary abilities and the time to attend 
to them, may grow a collection tolerably well. They are by no 
means deficient in beauty, aod some people prefer them to the show 
varieties. When I first thought about offering a few suggestions upon 
the culture of these plants, I intended conmiing myself entirely to 
the Alpines, but as the treatment of all is the same, I prefer to 
speak of Auriculas generally. 

The first point to be thought about is the soil. I have used 
many different composts since I first began to grow Auriculas, and I 
am bound to say tnat few plants are more simple in their habits 
than these. If they are potted in too rich a compost, it is just the 
same with them as it is with overfed beasts, or anything else. It 
impairs the constitution so far as to render it tender and unable to 
endure the various vicissitudes that it has to encounter. I have 
used a compost for many years past, in which my plants do remark- 
ably well. It consists of ^ood turfy loam, chopped up rather fine, 
but with the whole of the fibre retained, one part ; cow-dung rotted 
to a powder, one part ; thoroughly decayed leaf- mould, one part. 
HHien these are all mixed together I add a peck of night soil to a 
banrowful of the other constituents. The night soil I use is seven 
or eight years old, and so thoroughly rotted as to be scarcely distin- 
guisbEible from ordinary garden soil. It is highly important that the 
night soil is not used too fresh, or it will undoubtedly seriously injure 
the plants. Sufficient sharp silver sand must be added to make the 
whole gritty and porous. 

Daring November, December, and January, the plants are dor- 
mant, and all the Mtention required during that period will be to 
keep them free from decayed ioliage and aphides. The frames in 
which they are grown must be freely ventilated when the weather is 
mild, and they ihust have sufficient water to prevent the foliage 
flagging. In giving the water, be very careful not to let it run intor 
the hearts of the plants ; and if by chance any does, drain it out by 
tilting the plants bottom upwards, for if allowed to remain, it will 
invariably rot the centre. This must be attended to at all times of 
the year, but more particularly in the vrinter. When the weather is 
frosty the ventilators must be closed, and when very sharp it will be 
well to throw a mat over the lights during the night. About the 
second week in Eebruary top-£«8s with equal proportions of the 
above-mentioned compost and cow-dung. Bemove about half an 
inch of the surface soil, and replace with the top-dressing, pressing 
it rather firm. It will be advisable to go over the plants a few 
days previously, and water all that need it, for it will be a difficult 
matter to ascertain which is dry, and which is wet for a few days 
afterwards. 

Auriculas require rather nice management in March, to give 
them abundance of air without their being injured by the cold winds. 
The frames must be covered every night when there is any sign of 
frost, to prevent the flower trusses being injured. 
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Where the trasBes require thinning, do it with a sharp pair of 
iMiitBora, and cat away the small pips in the centre of the trnfli. 
They will he coming into flower in April, and mnst still he protected, 
itnd haye plenty of air to keep the fiower^atalk sturdy as well as for 
the general health of the planta. As they come into hloom shift 
into a frame with a north aspect. Here they are to remain until the 
following Octoher. From the beginning of March increased supplies 
of water will be required, but no more must be used than is sufficieat 
to keep them in health, for if the soil in the pots onoe becomes very 
wet, it is useless to expect the plants to do well, for they arc 
impatient of excess of moisture either at the roots or overhead. 
As fsat as the trusses fade, nip off the flower-stem a short distance 
below the truss, unless it is intended to sare seed. It should not be 
forgotten that seed^bearing weakens the plant. 'From the time 
they go out of flower until the end of July, they mnst have con- 
stant attention in the way of watering and keeping clear of dead 
leaves and green-fly, and havo all the air possible. A very slight 
shower now and then would be beneficial, but it will be best for 
those who know very little about the matter, to always keep the 
lights on in wet weather, as much judgment is required in tiie 
exposure of the plants to rain. 

The general re-potting must take place about the last week in 
July, or the first week in August. Beware of over potting. A five 
or six-inch pot will be quite large enough for full -sized plants; 
smaller ones will do best in 60*8. The pots must be thoroughly 
well drained to carry off the water quickly. In potting, fill the pot 
about one-third part full of soil, and then shake out the plant. If 
the tap roots of any of them are rather long and deficient of fibres, 
cut them back slightly ; and if you see any signs of decay, thev 
ought to be cut above the unsound part, and the wound dressed wiin 
powdered charcoal. When placed in the fresh pots the roots mnst 
be spread out regularly, and the soil filled in rather firm, the base of 
the lower leaves should stand about half an inch above the siirfiice of 
the soil. The re-potting will also be a good time for taking Q&ot% 
which can then l>e slipped away very carefully and potted single in. 
small pots, or sexeral m a larger one. Extra care must be exercised 
in watering until the pots begin to get full of roots, but they must h«ve 
sufficient, as they will then begin to make their growth. They ravst 
have an abundance of air, in fact a week or so after they are re-potted 
the lights should be drawn off altogether, excepting when the 
weather is wet and showery, and then they must be tilted back aad 
front. 

In October the plants require to be brought back into a frame 
with a south aspect, in which they are to remain until the following 
spring. All flower trusses that come up in the autumn should be 
removed by first breaking off the trusses, and afterwards re- 
moving the stem directly it begins to decay, for if allowed to rot 
to the bottom it will most likely kill the plant. '' £ot " is one of the 

Ccipal enemies the grower has to contend with. Sometimes it 
^ ns at the neck, and at others at the extremity of the tap root. 
The first is detected by the plant leaning to one side, and tJie best 
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imedj is to remove the whole of the decayed part with a sharp knife, 
tid nu)4i littie powdered charooal on the woand, and let it get drj 
before replacing the soil ahoat it. The rot at the tap root is shown 
by the centre of the plant appearing to be all right and the outside 
foliage drooping, as if suffering for the want of water. The only 
remedj for this, is to ahake the plants entirely out of the soil, ana 
cat off the diseased end, and re-pot again. If the rot has extended 
itself above the fibrons roots, a littie silver aand placed foimd tha 
root will induce others to start. 

Aariculas must be very carefully watered at all seasons, bnt mote 
parliculariy during the wiuter. Soft water should be used at all 
times, for though etamulating manure water is frequently recom- 
mended, I am satisfied the plants are much better without it. 

Oreen-fly is rather partial to these plants, but it can be easily 
kept under with a little tobacco water, or a slight fumigation. It is 
also necessary to remove all decayed foliage without delay, as the rot 
will sometimes extend itself to the main stem and destroy the plant. 
I grow the whole of my collection in frames, with a ventilator both 
back and front, just under the plate upon which the light rests: 
This enables me to give sufficient air at all times, without the risk of 
wetting the foliage to excess. 

I should have liked to give a descriptive list of a few of the best, but 
as I am afraid of taking up too much space, I will merely give the names. 
White edged. — Lightbody's Countess of Dunmore, Lee's Bright 
Venus, Wild's Bright Phoebus. 

Qrey edged. — Turner's Ensign, Turner's Mr. Marnook, Beid's 
Miss G-iddings, Lightbody's Sir John Moore, Fletcher's Ne PluB 
Ultn, Beadly's Superb. 

Qreen edged, — Stretch's Alexander, Hudson's Apollo, Oliver's 
Lofvely.Ann, Cheetam's Lancashire Hero. 

Beife, — Spalding!8 Blackbird, l^ith's Formosa, Lightbody's 
Meteor Flag, Spal£ng's Metropolitan, Turner's Negro, Bichmond's 
North Star. 

Al^^mes, — ^Beatrice, Constellation, Field Marshal, Minnie, Trum- 
peter, Venus. 

I have excluded all the new and expensive varieties, but I have 
no beotation in saying that a better twenty-four old sorts cannot 
well be had than those enumerated above. 



Italiak Kushboomb.-— Mr. Storj, in hit aocoant of the Piuza NRVona, th« 
principal marlLet of Borne, makes the foUcwing mention of some of the fangi lued 
in Italjr for food : — " In the summer, as we pick our waj along, we mn constantly 
against great baskets of mnsbrooms. There are the grey por&m, the foliated 
mOmeta, and the orange-bued owtUi some of the latter of enonnoin siae, big 
enaq^ to shelter a thoasand fairies under their smooth and painted domes. la 
each of th«m is a cleft stick, bearing a card from the inapector of the market, 
granting permission to sell tlu-m \ for mushrooms have proved fatal to so many 
Cardinals, to say nothing of Popes and other people, that they are naturally looked 
on wicb «iiepicion, and mutt all be offioially examined to prevent accidents. Th« 
ItaKana are brsfsar than we are in the matter of eating ; and many a foogna which wb 
christen with the fool name of toadstool, and ignominioualy exile hom onr tablea, la 
hare baptiasd «ith the Christian appellation of mushroom, and is esgerly sought after 
as one of the cheapest and most delicious of vegeUbles." — Story' 9 •' Roba di MamaT* 
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BVEELASTINa FLOWEES FOE WINTBE BOUQUETS. 

BT EABL PAOSPBB. 

I AM to treat on this subject in a small space of time. I 
shall tell 70U that what jou have in jour shops at 
Christmas are spoilt flowers badly mounted, so those 
friends who would do them as we do in Germany, where 
these winter wreaths were first formed, had best grow 
flowers and prepare them for their own use. I promise them, 
thereby, a recreation. It is a time of year in which few perhaps will 
care to read this paper, for, as Goethe says in Faust — 

'< Old Winter past, and worn, and weak, 
Is flyioff to bis mountains bleak, 
Bat stiU as on bis way be wends, 

O'er tbe green meadows in bis flight, 
His useless showers of bail be sends, 

For now tfae snn endures no wbite ; 
0*er all tbe earth be spreads his hues, 
And life and growth themselyes difliue." 

Well, those who now obtain the seeds, and prepare the soil, may 
be on the right way to have joyous flowers for the next Christmas- 
tide ; and those who, like the cricket in the song, chirrup away the 
merry hours and make no provision, will find themselves unprovided 
when the winter comes. The faults of the flowers sold at the shops 
are that, they consist of the commonest sorts, that they are dyed, 
and, therefore, all false in colour, and that they are grouped with 
absolutely no taste at all. We can have better natural colours than 
the dyer can produce by his highest art, if we grow the right sorts 
of plants, especially amongst the helichrvsums, the acrocliniums, and 
the rhodanthes. I shall name the best of them. 

First as to the cultivation. On this point I shall not say much. 
All the annual sorts, both of everlasting flowers and grasses, are 
best grown by sowing the seeds in light rich soil in March or April, 
and treating the plants in just the same way as asters ; that is, in 
brief, getting them strong by the middle of May, and then planting 
them out. But if this is not convenient, they may all be sown on a 
rich light sunny border, in the early part of April. Every patch 
should be tallied, and a bit of seed of every sort kept in reserve. 
About the middle of May sow again any that have not, by that time, 
come up. By this plan you will be likely to secure all the sorts on 
which you specidate. As for the greenhouse plants they require 
good cultivation. As the best of these is the Aphelezis, a practical 
word on that may be useful. It is a difficult plant to grow, too 
much or too little water being pretty certain death to it. The soil 
should be good turfy peat, and plenty of silver sand. The pots 
should be prepared with great care to insure perfect dndnaffe. The 
plants must oe potted firm, and with the collar slightly above the 
aiuface. Plenty of light and air are essential. The beautiftil Phcsno- 
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coma requires Bimilar treatment. As for tber greenfaoase Statices, 
thej require a soil half loam and half peat, and a warmer and closer 
part of the house will suit them than the two plants first mentioned 
would require. 

Next as to gathering the flowers. Take them in all possible 
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stages; but bj far the largest proportion should be young and 
scarcely fully expanded, as they are sure to expand in the process of 
drying. To dry them, lay them on papers in an airy warm place 
tafefrom dust^ and store them when dry in dry closets or drawers 
where dost is as nearly as possible unknown. The grasses may be 
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dried by snnply Iftying them between fokb of bk>ttiB^*Baper» or 
phoiiig them between the peges of large heavy bookB. Bemember 
^piai^iee makes pcorfect;" the beginner is sure to apoilafew ; never 
mind, there will be many good ones to make amends. 

As to mounting, the grasses mvat be used in their natural state ; 
but it is best to mount the flowers on wires. This is a nioe proceeding ; 
but ladies generally acquire the art in haste. The finest steel wire is the 
best adapted to the purpose, and it is attached to the flower at the 
base, by merely thrusting it into the centre ; but the wirQ should 
have a few twists to make a sort of base to catch the flower, or, as 
I may say, for the base of the flower to rest on. As to modes of 
grouping, on the preceding pa^ 4S;a flguve 4)f a wreath formed of 
nelichrysums and grasses, and flUad in mth "green moss, the solid 
foundation, or xmgof l&e ^wiMithHbeiDg^aeBaed of the wires on which 
the 'fivwers are plaaed, twkgtednaM twisted lakDAflort of rope, with 
the moss thickly entangled 4i0tween ibem. 

The best ^ttwers for this pnrpasejve ibe f oiHowfBf s — 

Mdikhrymtms of ^ kindis ; JSDore eapeciaUy JS. utmmamffmmeufn 
fumum, imd H. Sarcssortim reap. All ave .4uilf laMrd(yc4nnnHiB,"4o be 
raised on gsoatle heat, and planted out in liay,>flr stFianvQ Abe open 
ground in Aipril. As they are so useful, it would 4m wall to try all 
the sorts the^^eedamen can supply. 

AorocUnium rotewm. Sow in pots and pa— an AfBfl,fcnnd ^ace 
jiaDL«old fraase, or«ow in open border and risk it. 

JEthodmiihe Manplesi, B. atrosatigvineumy JS. Moatdata^ JB. Mqjar. 
'jm hiflf hardy annuals. 

•MjBUpiemm'Bandfordi and H, corymUferum i^qiDBe^iaaBlBfuL'aa]- 
InwB. ifiow, if .possible, in February, and tasHttas pauUatoirdobeiia. 
lliBBe.aK the least Ikf'ly to succeed if sowpdn thajspen terderin 
tixs-oanntij. [Hieyanre «o beautiful that llikey wellai^y a 'little 
extra care. 

I*o1fuJ>ywma >SSkmfiH. A ^nxte hmAj amual, but sane the 
worse for being poshed ^opward under glass. 

Ammohium {datam^ as n ^perennial, btft*^Bay /he iiiea te ffl aas an 
annual, as it as snre io be JciBbd by a sharp fiast. .Treat it as half* 
hardy. 

Waitzia ^wryoABta^ W.»'grafnd^oraj fiae Jidlf^faaTdy annuals ; but 
of no use to beginnen^or winter wnetfas. *They must be started 
early to make sure of a good bloom. 

Xera/nthenium. annuum^ X. aJhwn^ X, ecm/opkUlioides^ and X jpiir- 
purea are fine hardy annuals, all of which may be sown in the open 
ground in April. They are not the most desirable, as their colours 
are apt to fade when dried, but this may be in some part prevented 
by drying them quickly in the dark, and in a very dry warm atmo- 
sphere. Try them in sn oven when the fire is nearly out. 

As for Aphelexisy and Phoenoeoma, and Statiee, all the varieties 
known are good. 
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Tau.— fiO, 34, «L^. 



} fiMt^. 



B.AUi.~l*4in. 
Wind.— N.W.,W.B. 



QosvBocss FixnrxBS.— ^MKia <f«- 
•Atrfa, I^ u mm o ml i, md f¥i«miu; Ata- 

tia graeOu ; SriotUmoupukiellMm, Epa- 
vrk txqmriU aad wiiUtl^fUira ; Rabrctham- 
Mw a lMf rn m ; JLuAmamUia farmota; 
IHmeiia ajMciabUtBg StaUte Mo{f«rdi; 
Tremuttdra erteifoUa liirtuUk, 



tOpktai AmbrUUa OamphOU, MMdm 
ud Tfmpmrf; Muah Ma inold: •OaUkm 
pahmtri* flortpUmoi B»rreDwort: JW- 
medHnm vnieoior and violaentm; SmU' 
honu atrombam; Mjmotii me 
J^ol§ mmikm§ Primtilm aUttior van. 
JrMga appomtffoiki. 



Vkb WvOHm.— AMftm^en or wmkmm btw tw f a l yowtn Mu«h, Imt i 
it dew baiifen «iM dMoot is iadcMiibable/ Sot th^nUmiDMinie of Umdar grtcn mmI tha 
■DOn of the biids gladden at beyoad manMiTe. Of lale yean Maieh haa oome in like« 
lanib, and gone out like a lioa, verening tbe ancient order of .thinga. We are pretty 
■an of eleKBie •boQtrthe IMh. 



Plo w kb GAXDfKN. — All Uie-pisixting of trees snd sbrnbB Ittt vver from last nontk 
vrast be finiefafed off the eai9y port of this. If not already done, elear out ahnib- 
beriefl by cutting sway lh.e deadirood, and raking np the leaves ; the latter if left to 
blow about, will make the Uwn and walks untidy tlmraghoat the summer. Herba- 
ocDDs plants oogbt to have atlention this month ; the borders -should have a slight 
dressing of thoroughly decsyed manure, and be carefully pricked over with a fork. 
Thmts required to be increased may now be taken up and divided, and replanted ; 
where they are growing wild it is a go«d plan to take the whole lot up, manure 
and trench the border, and re^arrange them. These plants should have annual 
attention, and not be allowed to smother «aeh other, as is generally the case. It is 
tiiis neglect that has done so much towards bringing them into disrepute. PlnkSy 
'Pieotees, Carnations, Pansiea, Hollyhocks, Phlox, and Pentstemons that have been 
presenrcNl in cold frames during tbe winter, should be planted in their respective 
qnarters, about the middle or end of tbe month, if the ground is in proper oondiUoa 
ior their reception. 

An kinds of half-hardy and haidy annuals fbr summer ^flowering must be sown 
IS early this month as the state, of ground will permit. In wet cold soils the sowing 
must be deferred nntil next month, as the seeds run a risk of perishing thus early; 
mark the places where they are sown, and thin out immediately the plants are 
huge enough to handle. Chniss plots and Terges should have their edges trimmed, 
and be brushed over with the scythe, and well rolled to get ready for the mowing 
machine. Roecs may still be planted, but those planted at this season should have 
a good mulch of half-rotten dung to prevent the soil about the roots getting dried 
np. All the roses should be pruned about the third or fourth week of this month ; 
if done eariier a risk is run of having the first bloom ii^ured, and probabJ/ 
desteoyed. 

OBBmBODSB.— This is a trying time to-the occupants of this structure, as tbe 
ootbursts of bright sunshine are so genet ally accompanied with cold, keen, drying 
winds, that it isimpossible to ventilate freely enough to keep the temperature to its 



Bwusoim Fbowaas^Hyaefaitiia; Tn- 
^; Polyaatiiae and Oarden KaroiaMia ; 
Crocn«; Iziaa; Spanoia, and Tritonias; 
JHtt/ioria Imperiaiu and grmea; IrU 



Mm: atar of 

Jrahiemmj SmUa HfoOai Am^Uia 
2>m*«w« de CBBM,and£Mffia ; LddkmaUa 
t»9drie9lor: TrHiieia ttm/lora. 



Biova P&owaaa.— Bv^oeia luffixmii 
and parv^ora; CUradtndron Bn^ftmHi 
Gardenia Fortumii; Frtmeiteta oun^wrH^ 
fiora; QyuemcmtAa pieiaj JmaniophrUum 
mimuamm; tpvmta Bm^aiUi MedmiUa 

wuigni^fi^fpnfdkm di imtm 

drobium denr^ontm,* .and «| 
Lpeatle aromatieas* OdofdogU 
«iMtoM;* THeiopUianunit^ 



AjM^OMNa;* 
'igUmmm pul- 



"Ha that} 
flMiltipiy your seed 
iz. 10. 



_ ^h'eeed to tbe-eewer both oiaiBtar faBsad Ibr yoaor Aodwead 
aowB, and increaae the froiu of yoor righ t ec oan esi "^2 Oor. 
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proper height. Shading must he resorted to, or the pbmts in flower will soon lote 
their frethneas and beaaty. Air, however, mnst he ireely admitted when the weather 
will admit of iti being done, as nearly the whole of the hard-wooded plants will now 
be making their growth, and nnloss they have plenty of air the yoong wood will 
want that firmness which is so essential to an abondanoe of Uoom. Soft-wooded 
Heaths and Epacris shoold be cnt down soon after they go ont of flower ; thrv have 
then plenty of time to make new wood, and get it matnrad before antnmn. Camel- 
lias growing ont of shape shonld be pmned and placed in a nice genial growing 
atmosphere, and well syringed with tepid water to induce them to break welL 
Pelargoniums of all kinds that need a shift must have it at once, or not at all ; 
plants that have filled the pots with roots will be beneficed by alternate waterings oi 
weak manure water. Herbaceous calceolarias do better without liquid manure. 
Primulas and Cyclamens going out of flower must be placed in a light airy place to 
ripen their seed, if it is intended to save any. As we usually have durmg this 
month frosty nights, and bright days, the paths should be sprinkled early in the 
morning to counteract the dryness arising from the fire-heat by night and solar 
warmth by day. Shift all plants that need it as fast as they go out of flower. 
Plants coming from the frames, should have a smoking before they are brought into 
the greenhouse, as there are many plants now in bloom, and flowers of all kinds 
receive considerable injury from tobacco smoke. Plants brought from the forcing 
houses in bloom should have the advantage of a close, warm, shady comer until thej 
get inured to the greenhouse temperature. Fuchsias should be shaken out, root 
pruned, and repotted ; cuttings put in last month will now be nicelj^ rooted, and 
ready for potting off. Sow BaUams, Cockscombs, Phlox Di-ummondi, and other 
annuals for summer decoration. Pot off early sown plants. 

Stovs. — Shading must now be resorted to during bright flashes of sunshine, as 
it is impossible to give sufficient air to keep the temperature down to its proper level 
without injuring Uie plante. Climbers will now be in full growth, therefore they 
must receive attention. Amaryllis going out of flower should be placed on a light, 
airy shelf, and properlv attended to with water, to enable the bulbs to get thoroughly 
matured. Set to work another batch of Achimines and Gloxinias ; shift on those 
started early. Repot Begonias, Gloriosas, Luculias, Rondoletias, and Ixoras, that 
have been cut back. Those that are about to flower must be left alone until their 
beauty is past. Start Clerodendrons, Stepbanotis, Cissus, Dipladeniaa, etc. ; all will 
start quicker and stronger if the pots are partly plunged, or set upon a gentle 
bottom-heat. Water cautiously at first. Ferns will soon be starting into growth ; 
those requiring a shift must hare it at once. Where the plants are already in large 
pots, and it is not considered desirable to increase the size, reduce the ball two or 
three inches all round, and cut a piece off the bottom, and repot in the same sise 
again ; keep close and shady for a week or so after doing this. Fropagate all kinds 
of haid-wooded plants as soon as the young growth is about half ripe. EuphorbiaB, 
Justicias, Poinsettias, and other plants just done flowering should be cut back, and 
after making an inch or so of young growth repotted. To maintain a moist growing 
atmosphere sprinkle the paths and walk twice a-day, and give the plants a good ming- 
ing overhead once, with the exception of those in flower, which must be kept dry. 

OnoHins starting into growth must be repotted at once. Use plenty of crocks 
to insure the drainage beinff perfect. Throw plenty of water on the floor, but the 
plants must not be sprinkled overhead yet. Shade when necessary to prevent the 
foliage burning. The external air is very cold just now, therefore what little is 
admitted should pass over the hot-water pipes before coming in contact with the 
plants. Temperature of stove 60° to 65"* by night, with a rise of ten degrees by 
day. 

KiTOHEir Gabden.— This is the most important season in the whole year in this 
department, for the kitchen supplies are ruled throughout the whole year by the way 
the operations are conducted now. Continue to turn up every quarter directly it 
becomes vacant. In light warm soils get in the main crops of potatoes towards the 
end of the month. In cold damp soils, the middle of next month will be preferable. 
Bow and make new beds of Asparagus. Sow for main crops Boreoole, Brussels 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Cardoons, Carrots, Cauliflowers, Chervil, Leeks, Lettuce, Onions» 
Parsley, Parsnips, Peas, Radishes, Savoys^ Scorsonera, Spinach, and Turnips. Plant 
Globe and Jerusalem Artichokes ; clear the former of dead leaves and protecting 
mstsrial. Hake fresh plantations of Horse-radish, Rhubarb, and ShaUoU if not 
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ilnady ^ne. Pot herbs may now be sown and propagated by diTisions, offsets 
and SUM, and fresh beds pUatecL The soil shonld oe in a dry workable condition 
when the Tarions erope are sown and planted ; it is far better to wait a few days 
than to tread upon the ground when in a wet pasty condition. 

Famr Gabdxv. — ^Pnining and training most be completed, and grafting set 
abont in earnest. Cuttings of Gooseberries and Cnrrants may stiU be put in with 
eveiy reasonable chance of success. Bum all the pmnings of trees and the dip- 
pings of hed^a, for they only litter up the place, and the ashes are first rate for 
qpnadiog OTcr the onion beds. Baspbwry quarters must not be pricked over in the 
ssme way as the other bush fruits, but must have a good mulch instead. Wall trees 
coming into bloom must be protected. Nets, tiffany, or fir branches can be used for 
protecting purposes ; the first two are the bmt 

Pas ABJ> Fbajos. — ^Auriculas, Pansies, Carnations, and others of the same 
class, must have plenty of air, for it ruins them to be kept in a close atmosphere. 
Propagate as fast as possible all kinds of bedding plants, more particularly Yer- 
benii% Lobelias, Iresene, Heliotropes, and Petunias. Encourage tlie stock plants, 
and top and pot off thoee alreadv struck. Bedding Calceolarias should be turned 
out into a bed of rich soil, about four inches apart, and covered with old light straw 
hurdles, or mats. They will do better when planted out, treated this way, than they 
will if the roots are cramped in pots. Sow Amarantbus melancholicus. Phlox Drum- 
mondi, and Tagetes signata pnmila, for bedding. In cold frame sow Asters, Stocks, 
and Larkspurs. Pot off those sown early, for they soon get ruined if allowed to 
lemain long crowded together. 

FoBCiNO. — ^Air-giving must be attended to with care during the whole of this 
month, in all the departments. We have such sudden changes, that unless it is attended 
to at the right moment, a lot of mischief is soon done. Sow seed of Cucumbers for 
summer crops ; stop and train those in bearing. BeceDtly planted ones, as the roots 
show through the soil, should be earthed up with fresh soil. Pines in fruit to have 
a bottom heat of 85°, with a top heat of from 75" to 85**, according to the weather. 
Syringe the surface of the bed, walls, and paths, but do not allow the water to run 
into the hearts. Succession plants and suckers should have a general potting this 
month, and a renewal of the tan bed, etc. More water will now be required, vines 
in flower must have rather a drier atmosphere, but not so parchiog as is generally 
advised. Disbud, train, and thin out the bunches as required. After the fruit is set 
keep a thoroughly moist atmosphere, and paint the pipes with sulphur to prevent red 
spider making its appearance. Slightly increase the temperature, and stop one or 
two eyes beyond the bunch. Figs must have plenty of water at the root and syring- 
ing over bead, cut off suckers, and pinch over-luxuriant shootes. Peaches and 
Kectarinea as they go out of bloom must be well syringed to dear them of the dead 
flowers ; also raise the temperature to 50°. Disbub and thin the fruit a few at a 
time. Plnms and Cherries will require plenty of air, and moisture at the root. 
Strawberries as they begin to colour should have less water, and be exposed more 
freely to the light and air. Sow Melon seed and plant out as soon as strong enougb| 
see that the fermenting materials are in a nice sweet condition. 



Club dt the Bbassica Triee. — In b'gfat soils this is an intolerable pe&t, and 
nbjecta many gardeners to great inconvenience. In strong, retentive soils it yerr 
rarely intrudes. It is excessively annoying, affcer good plantations of broccoU' 
Brussels sprouts, ksD, collards, etc., for the winter .and spring have been planted 
six weeks or two months to find their progress arrested, and the plants droopmg and 
^yhig, especially should the season be getting late for planting these crops. Now I 
am one of those who believe that for every evil there is an antidote ; and the one 
that I have proved to be eflScadous in preventing the club is to make a puddle of 
strong clay, using or working up the clay into a puddle with liquid manure, adding 
a handfrd or two of soot $ this uiould be well stirred and incorporated, and of good 
consistency, so that when the roots of the plants are drawn through it they will be 
as it were encased or covered as with mortar. If the plants are (alter the material 
has set or become somewhat firm) drawn through the puddle two or three times 
suceessively, so much the better. I have tried thia remedy on soils very subject to 
produce elnb with the most satisfaotoiy results. Homo Vbiuta8. 
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^i^OEfi-POST PaR PORCNASEHS 
OP PLANTS, SEEDS, ETC 

A SELECTION OF KITCHEN-OASDEN 8SED8 
AND BOOTS. 

Agparofftu. — There is bnt one sort, bo 
natter iiuder what name it is offered. 

Broad Beans. — Mazagan for the first crop; 
Beck's Green Gem and Rojal Bwarf Clnstor 
for growing in frames and pots ; Common 
Long-pod for a great crop ; Taylor's Broad 
sort for finest quality ; Monarch for exhibitioiL 
Beei.^ Nutting's Dwarf Red, Stuart and Mein's Short-top. 
For the flower-giirden, Osborn's Dark, and Barr and Sngden's New 




BruMcU ^^-ouU: — Hoseberry, Scrymger's Giant. 

!5or0co/ff.— Common Green Scotch is fine ; Gibbs's Parsley-cnrled is eztremelj 
liandsome ; Cottagers' Sale, very hardy and productiTe ; Albert Sprouts coaie in 
when other sorts are scarce. 

Broccoli. — For a succession, Snow's Winter White, Early Penzancei, B«^'s 
Dwarf White, Hammond's Imperial Hardy, Cattell's Eclipse, Walcberen. 

Caii2{/2oio0r.— London White, Asiatic. 

Carrot. — For frames, French Short Horn ; for eafly sowing on slopes, Common 
Scarlet Sbort Horn ; for main crop, Surrey ; for shallow soils, James's Intermediata; 
for a great crop, Al^ingham. 

Cabbage. — Little Pixie and Rosette Colewort are the best to sow at all BeaMoa, 
and to plant anywhere, to cut any size ; the best for long standing and heavy cropa 
are Enfield Market, Nonpartil, and CattelFs Reliance. 

Celery. — Ivery's Nonsuch, Red ; Turner's Licomparable White, for fine qnality ; 
for large crops titke Manchester Red and Cole's Crystal White. 

Cttcumber. — One of the best for winter and early spring use is Rollitson*s Tel»- 
graph ; for general usefulness, Cuthill's Black Spine and Hamilton's Market 
Favourite ; for exhibition, Eiiklee's Hall Defiance, Hamilton's Inrincible, Model of 
Perfection, and Abbey's Garden Prize. 

Capeieum. — Long Red and Long Yellow are the two most usefiil. A pnt^ 
group of six for exhibition are Long Red, Lung Yellow^ Red Giant, Green Gian^ 
y allow Giant, and Tomato-shaped Red. 

Endive. — Green Curled, White Batarian, and New MoBS-cnrkd. 

Xidney Beans.— For pot culture tlie best are Fulmer's Forcing and Kewington 
Wonder ; for main crc^, Newington Wonder, Negro, and Red Speckled. The best 
Runnen are common Scarlet and White Dutch. 

Leek. — Musselburgh, Ay ton Castle. 

Lettuce,— For autumn sowing to cut in winter and spring Hammersmith and 
Brown Cos ; for summer use, Tom Thumb Cabbage, Ne Plus Ultra Cabbage, Bath 
Cos, Sugar-loaf Cos. 

Mklon. — For pot culture, Sutton*8 Tom Thumb and Turner's Scarlet Gem ; ftr 
iVame and house culture, The Sultan, Ward's Scarlet Flesh, Trentham Hybrid, 
.Cuthill's Scarlet ; for size, Citencestcr Favourite must take the lead. 

Onion. — For frames and warm slopes, also for pickling. Early Nocera, Paris 
Silver Skin ; main crop for storing, Deptford, James's Keeping, Bedfordshire 
Cha/npion ; for exhibition, White Spanish, Trebons, Giant Madeira, Red and White 
Tripoli, Blood Red, Globe Tripoli. 

Parsnips, — Hollow Crown, 

Pecu.—Fini and second early, Sutton*s Ringleader, Sangster's No. 1, Advanoer 
(rather tender in constitution, but invaluable), Nelson's Tanguard, Paradise Marrow ; 
main crop and long gathering, Fortyfold, McLean's WTonderful, Veitch's Perfectioii, 
Mq Plus U itra, British Queen ; for pot culture. Little Gem, Tom Thumb. 

ParsUjf." Dickson's Treble-curled and anybody's Imperial. 

Itadisk.— For frames, £arly Forcing Turnip (red and white), Wood's lady 
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Bw«»AjJ^^g«w^ nm, Beck's ScMloe Sknt Tk^ Scailob 01iT«Mhmp«i, White 

SMarb.—Dimcer's Early Scarlet, Myatt»g Victoria, Mitchell's Royal Albwt^ 
^wi^— All th» Bortft in oiiltivation are good, but" th« most deUeioos for Jorers 
•I ipnach are Baund^aeded, for aowiog in spring, and Priokly.seeded, for sowruf 
in snoanec and antnmn. SpinaeU Beet is veBy prodoctivsi and lasts the wfaeS 
•JMMu N«v Zealand Spinaeh is a fine ▼egstoble for hot tdrj soiJs. LseTaOiaB* 
unch IS a coana but nsdnl kind. 

t>ii^V^""^* "^ ^ epring, Bnrly White Strnp-leaTed, Short Top Siz^aaks. 
^lyeAoEBuch; to sow in summer, American Stone, Beck** GoldeB Stone, and 
^tte Dotch; to sow: in anloaui, Jeney Navttft, Gteea Top Stz-^weska, CHirk 

Pojflrfoes.— Myatt's Ashleaf, Hai^h's Kidney, Baron's Perfection, FlonmbaiL 
mXkj WhUe, WeUington, Pateisoii's Victoria, Sutton's Berkshire Kidney. ' 

*^fffeiaile Jtfarrw.— The most delicate and elegant is Hibberd's Prolific; thfi 
Mat £w cottage gaideas is Large Cream; a good but ngly sort is Prince Albert., 

TKE BEST FUCHSIAS QF ISfiS. 

MM (Banks>.—The best siogle dark Foefasia out 

Btriata Perfecta (Banks).— A fine striped flower, showy and .▼igorons. 

Trtfmt O (Banks).— A pearfbct Uttie gem, and. the best single dnk ftif smaU 
conservatories, for beds, and for market 

€Ron99rm (Banks).— Hew eeloui; like Magenta sattn,. nttker tfaiii in texture. 

Lord Derby (Banks).— Surpasses Enoeh Ardea.. 

SiaHight (BuU).— The best light Fuchsia in cultivation. 

lAutre (Bull). — White sepals, and vivid crimson oaroU&; • gimnd eKhihitioii 
wifety. 

Faoauriie (Bull).— Oup*aha|wd white earaUa, acaiiet sapals y a. lovely -smatt* 
growing variety. 

WkOe B^rfeetkm (£. 6. Hender8oa).-^epals, white ; corolla, magsntaieQienrad. 
The finest Fuchsia of its class. 

JUm Boff (Turner).— A tmly gorgeous donUe flower, tin caroBa a tma cobalt 
Una. 

JoUy (Felton and HoUiday). — An improvement on Fair Oriaaa^ 

atnipe^ JJmiq^ (0. Smith).— Bold and showy,, imth soarlet sepals^ and doable 
purple corolla ; one of the finest of its date. 



NEW PLANTS. 




|RIST0L0CHIA FLOBIBUNDA, Many-^flowered Birthwort (L'lUuti. 
Hort.j t. 568). — A beautiful Brazilian species, of comparatively small 
growth. The leaves are cordate, the flowers have a pale green tube 
and a two-lobed limfa^ richly blotched with maroon upon a ground of 
deep pink. 

TntTHLniA POBxiFOLrA {Qard. Chron., 1868, p. 990). — ^Ltliaceo. A pretty 
Kttle bulbous plant, lately re-introduced from Chili. The bulb is oblong, and the 
Iteves resemble those of the chives. The flower-stalks average a foot in height^ 
and the campanulate-shaped flowers are light blue. 

Odoktoolosbuic caisTATUK (Oard. Chron., 1868, p. 1014). — OrohidaoesB. 
Several good varieties of this fine odontoglot have been lately introduced by M. 
Linden. Canariaf sepals and petals canary yellow, with a blotch of purple on eaefa^ 
and white lip. Argut, bright vellow, speckled with purple. " Dayanum, has yellow- 
flowers, spotted wi^ parole UJke the species, but rather difi^erent in shape. 

LiuuK WiLSOHi. — ^LiliacesB. This at first was considered a variety of Thaa- 
bergianum, but M. Leichtlin, who is a great authority on lilies, suggests that as it 
diflers so considerably flrom the true Thunbergiinnm, it should bear the name of 
Wilstmi. It grows from three to four feet high, has smooth, lanceolate aonte leaves, 
and bears a great branched umbel of flowers, which are large, of a reddish^-oraago 
eobar, dotted with dark spots, and have a golden band down each segment. 
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Lalta pubpvbata, tab. Nblibu {VIUmH, Sori^ t, 669). — ^A splaBdid rarietj 
with sepals and petals of a delicate bloah colour, the lip deep crimson, shading to 



New Fuchsias (VlUuri. Ebri,, t. 670).— Continental yarietiea, with doable 
flowers, showy, bnt too much in the coarse heaTj style of thto present day. Albert 
Cbene has a short spreading corolla of a deep purple oolonr, and nngraoefbl sepals 
of a brilliant deep red* IkriMmcoU de Vo$ has a large bell*shaped corolla, pnrple, 
with stripes of deep red, and carmine red sepals. BeanttS d$ Gmthrugge is in the 
style of Song of the Doubles, a massive showy flower, the corolla deep purple, the 
sepals deep coral red. 

LniODBNDROir TULiPiFBBUic, TAB. FOLiis A17BB0-PICT1B, TuUp'ireB^ wvOkgoUei^ 
Hriped Uave» {VIHuH, Sbri.f p. 571). — A richly.Tariegated Tarie^ of a well- 
known'tree. 

Dbndbobiuii mioboolaphtb (Oard. Ckron,, 1868, p. 1014). — An xntroduettoa 
ficom Borneo by Messrs. Low, in tne way of D. adnncum. It grows about nine 
inches high, and the flowers are produced in racemes, which are of a whitish colour, 
the Up hSng striped with purple. 

Spibju palxata, Paimaie^saved Spkrma (Floral World, March, 1869).— The 
best of the hardy herbaceous spineas. Leaves palmate, flowers rich crimson, a 
grand border plants 

MiLTONIA 8PBCTABZLI8, TAB. TIBOINALIB (L*IUU9t. Sort^ t. 678).— A whitd 

variety, with purple spotted lip. 

Plaoba obabdifloba {VlUutt, Sort,, t 674).— A beautiful amaiyllid firam - 
Chili ; the bulb is small, dark-coloured, and oval, the flowers about the same size as 
those of Gladiolus ramosns ; they are whitish, with rich bright stripes of deep red. 
An elegant greenhouse plant. 

Abbca Baubbi (L'llhtst, Ebri., t. 575).— An elegant palm from Norfolk 
Island. The fronds are pinnatifid, remotely resembling those of Cycas revoluta. 
An elegant stoTe plant 

GyMNOOBAMMA LAUCHBAKA, tab. OtOABTBA (VIUuH. SoH^ t. 676).— A 
coarse flgure of a fine fern. 

BosB (BJP.) MoBsiBUB JoTJBKBAYTX {MoTtHetfiU) {VlUuit. Sort., p. 677). 
This appears to be a good rose in the way of Eveque des Nismes, but with more 
substance and stouter wood. 

Bbassia liAWBBirciANA, TAB. LOBGissuA {Boi. Mog^ t. 5748). — In this Tsriety 
of a well-known orchid the lateral sepals are fhlly seven inches long, of a deep 
orange colour, with a few purple blotches. 



HORTICULTUEAL APFAIES. 

BoTAL BoTABio SociBTT. — ^Thc exhibitions of this Society fbr this season are 
as follows :— Spring Flowers, March 23 and 24, April 17| April 28 ; Plants, 
Flowers, and Fruits, May 19 and 20, June 80, and July 1. 

BoTAL HoBTiouLTiTBAL SociBTT.— The exhibitions at South Kensington this 
year will be as follows :— Show of Hyacinths and Spring Flowers, March 13. The 
prizes offered by the principal bulb-growers in Holland, which, in the aggregate^ 
amount to £50, wiU be competed for at this meeting. April 17, Show of Boeea. 
May 8, Show of Earl^ Azaleas. A Show of Zonal relargoniuma will be held in 
May, at which subscription prizes by the growers of these plants will be competed 
for. June 2 and 3, Grand Summer Show ; June 15, Special Prize Show ; June 29, 
Great Bose Show. A grand summer exhibition of flowering plants and fruits will be 
held at Manchester in July at the same time as, and adjoining the Boyal Agricul- 
tural Society's Show. The Fruit and Floral Committees are held the flrst and third 
Tuesday in each month up to October inclusive, and Nov. 16 and Deo. 22. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, Feb. 9. The report 
on the whole was satisfactory, but the balance-sheet unfortunately exhibited 
a deficiency of £1179 5s. lOd. H.S.H. Prince Took, Lord Londesborough, and BeT. 
J. Dix were unanimously elected to fill the Tacancies in the Council, and the whole 
of the office-bearers were re-elected. 
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TO COBEESPONDENTS. 

Pbopaoativo GTiuroeBAMMAS. — J. J. O, — ^Theie beantiftil ferns, commonly 
known as the " gold and silyer teroB,'* are propagated bjr means of the seed or 
spores from the Wk or nnder soHkce of the fiolly-deyeloped fronds. The yoong 
luants generally oome n^ very plentifolly in stoves where a few old plants are 
grown ; they are also eualy rused artificially. Prepare an ordinary seed-pan by 
filling it half foil of broken crocks ; when this is done, fill the remaining half to about 
an inch aboye the snrface with fibry peat and silyer sand. The peat should be 
chopped up rather fine bnt not sifted, as it is desirable that the snrfaoe of the soil 
be rather rough. The soil mnst be filled in rather firm, and be rather the high^t 
in the oentre of the pan ; the soil shoold then be nioely moistened and the seed 
sown. The last-mentioned operation is performed by shaking the fronds over the 
soil; and, to assist the dispersion of the spores, the hand may be drawn lightly up 
the nnderside of the frond. It is much better to sow ihe spores direct from the 
frondSy than to make an attempt to gather it like the seeds of flowering plants. 
After the sowing is completed, coyer the pan with a bellglass, and p^aoe it in a 
shady comer of the stove. The soil must not be kept too wet, bnt when it requires 
water the pans should be stood in a vessel of water until the soil is soaked through ; 
when they are watered overhead in the usual way, the water is apt to wash the 
spores and young plants out of their proper places, besides running the risk of 
gstting smothered with the soil. As the young plants beffin to pow, the glass 
shoula be tilted a little at first, and then gradually ruGreasea until it can be taken 
away altogether and the plants pitted off ; this mnst be done so that the roots are 
not demand, and it will be advisable to keep them close for a few days until 
establish^, and then treat in the usual way. 

Latahia BosBONiOA. — J. J. C— The only place that yon can set this palm, at 
the piioe named at page 212 of last year's volume, is at Verschafielt's, Ghent, 
Belgium. We find it catalogued at a frano each, which is within a penny of what 
you would have to give for a single plant of Tom Thumb in the ordinary way, 
though at bedding-out time you can get it at half-a-orown a dosen. Taking the 
plants sinf 1y, you will see the writer of the article referred to was snffieientiy near 
the mark for all practical purposes. It is to be regretted that the English houses do 
not go into the palm business more extensively, and at prices similar to those on the 
continent. 

Pbopaoatikci thb VARiseATSD VxKB. — J, J, C.^— This beautiliil plant oan be 
propagated by means of cuttings. Gut lost yearns growth up into lengtiis of six or 
nine inches each, and insert them in a row at the foot of a south wall or on a sheltered 
Doraer. 

GioioMJAB,^!!, Jf. — ^The leaf enclosed was apparentiy that of one of the 
g^oxiniasy wluch, it is impossible for us to say. The plants ought to be quite at 
rest now, bnt as they are flowering, they should have a tempeirature of 56^ or 60* 
nntil they go out of flower. A rest of two or three months wUl be sufficient If yon 
are anxious to get them to flower at their proper time next year, keep them grow« 
ing until the end of the summer, and then let them go dbry until next January, 
If they are started early in the new year, they will be capital for early flowerinff • 

Fuchsia Manaoskbnt. — G, H, W., jmddleaex.—TiM is a capital time for twng 
these in hand for this season's blooming. Yon have a few old plants and are desirous 
of knowinff what to do with them. In the first place they must be pruned into shape 
and started : we prefer cutting the whole of the last years wood back to a couple of 
eyes, unless for the sake of the shape of any of the plants it may be necessary to 
leave them longer. The young shoots produced at the base of the wood are, generally 
speaking, much stronger than tboee produced at the tips : when the pmninff is 
fimshed, ifyou oan find room stand tiie plants in the littie vinery that you have just 
started. The moist atmosphere and syringing required for the vines will suit the 
ftiohttas, which will soon begin to break strongly. Sufficient water must be applied 
to the roots to keep the soil just moist and no more. Directiy the young shoots are 
about an inch long, tske the plants out of the pots, remove nearly the whole of the 
s<^ trim the roots and repot in a smaller^sised pot, and replace in tiie vinery again 
until established, A good compost may be preparod by mixing; two parts of cood 
tnriy loam, one part peat, and a port oomyosed of equal quantities ot rotten dnng 
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snd leaf-mould. The whole should he chopped up xxmghly with a sixth part of sharp 
ailyer sand ; cocoarunt refiisa makes a capital* sabstftute for leaf- mould. After this 
stage the young shoots must he regularly stopped to form handsome specimens, and 
ib* watering not neghcted. During the whole seaaoa of grpwth it will be well to 
gpre thorn, sufficient shade to prevant the fc^iage being soorehad, but not dense 
enmigh to draw the growth* up weak, and lanky. Disoeatinue stopping about six 
weeks beftnre you want then to be in bloom, but keep the syringe at work until aoch 
tiffleaa they are in flewer. Weak liquid manure at every alternate watering after 
thepota get filled with roots will be bcineficialin promoting a Wgoious growth, and to 
aasist the plants when in flower : what re-potting requireato be done after the first shi& 
dqpenda entiasly upon what aiae the pkate are wanted. As a wordofcantion we maj 
sayy that it ia not well to let them g^ pot-bound- before repotting. If you. strike a 
hw of the young shoots aa soon as. long eaoogh, and grow on aa advised fbr old 
plant8».you will have some nice planta to socoeed the older onesw- If you are obliged 
to keep your old plants in the greenhonse, giye them a warm oomer; they will, do 
very well in the greenhonee,- but will not bleomso early aa these grown in a honso 
with the aid of a little fire^heat. Follow ovr diractians|. and yon wiU have no diffi*- 
qilty in growing good qieaimena. 

Fnnir von tmb ■ DiNKnn»TS ■!.■. —Afiis JK.-— Lomana gibiba is about the best ham 
known for dinner-table deooration, aa the planta are so eaaily grovns tliat there in 
hntlittle difficulty in getting oMtch plants when required, ThogF do best grown in an 
istennediate house tivongh the winter $ a ggeenhen s e does eapitally well during the 
■ommer, but it ia scanely wnnn enongh at other timea. Pot in two pacta peat and 
•ne part fibry loam, with a apdnkUng of ailver aand and good drainage. Tbia fern. 
ia teadi^ ineseaaad by spores. L. eiliata, Adiantum cnneatnm, A. (brmoenm, Pteris 
aecmlata^. also make good table plants^ Of fintiah kinds^ Athyrinm fiUx-feminas. 
Field! is one of the best for this sort of woik. 

Cabbaabs AMD SvooKA nufPiNn ovp. — Am AmaUmr writes to say that he has a 
fine lot of young cabbage and cauliflower plantsju8tcomeup,.but they are beginning 
to damp off. Last year, he sayvi he lost the greater part of the plants of these vegBo 
tf blea which were sown early, and also a large portion of the earliest batch of atocka^ 
notwithstanding his watering them oareftilly overhead. The last four words. explain 
the oause« Young seedling plants of thia: ckss ought not to have a drop of water 
t(HMk the foliage or stems horn, the time of theit appeasanee abof« ground until thegp 
ape pricked out into the nnrsery-bed. The beet way to water seedlings at thia season 
is to immerse the seed-pans in a vessel of water deep enough to reach within an 
indh of the rim, and as soon as the water shows through the surAM^e-soii, take them 
oat. If you follow this plan and only givie sufficient to keep the soil moist, you will 
not be troubled with the planta damping off : we have aoted upon it for several yean 
past with the best results. The water must not he allowed to soak through and. 
■tand on the sorfaee, or yon will probably lose evwy plant 

Sowwn LoBBUASBaouMA*?— Je^o.— Thia shoold be sown at once in a gentle 
wannth, and kept, close to the glasa after it makes its appearance above ground. 
Water carefidly or the young plants soon damp off, especially if the seed is sown 
thiek : prick off into pans when large enough, and then pot] off into small 60'b. 
Plants raised from seed sown townrda the end of this moiUh and in March, grow 
•traggliDg for aome time after they ave planted out,. and are a long time ooming into 
flawen October is the best time for sowing Lobelias, and then, if the strain is. good, 
tte planta will be soaroely distinguishable from those raised ftom onttinga. 

Mbloiis. — A. D. — ^lleloae can be grown well enough in a frame heated with n. 
line, hot yon ought to have a bed of manure for bottom-heat, aa the flue wiU only 
anpply top-heat The heat from the flue is much drier than from a hot bed ; thefo- 
fbre^ a sharper look*out must be kept for red spider. We haws used water from n 
galvanised iron tank without any iayaaj to the plants. Ton need have no fear 
nboot using it The white paint if mane with« good white lead, or Carson's Anti^ 
OoCTOsion Paint, wiU be the best you can have for the roof of your greenhonso. 
The laat is the oheapest and best for outdoor work. 

Bbvmviou Josbphimb bot FiiOWBBiNO. — A CoUoffB Oard^mar. — ^We expect 
yon keep your plant always growing. Keep it quite dry during the resting season. 
Bhift into a larger pot and fresh soaI when it starts into growth. Free vigoconn 
growth, and a thorough s ea son of rest, are essential to saocesa. Your best [^an to 
Skqpsae of the atovea will he to advertiae |bem in a gardening periodioaL 
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GESNERAS. 

WITH HOUBB OF 6BSNERA EXONIBNSIS. 

JCH may be said in praise of the genus of plants to which 
our attention is oirected by the subject selected for 
illustration. Thej combine in an interesting manner 
beautiful leaves with beautiful flowers, attractions which 
are not commonly combined in the same plant. One 
of the great merits of these plants is their flowering at a time when 
our houses are rather deficient of bright sparklmg flowers ; and by a 
little management in starting the bulbs, a succession of flowermg 
plants can be obtained throughout the whole of the winter. This 
is no small recommendation, when we take into account their 
adaptability for table decoration. No other plant, or class of plants, 
can be grown to a more convenient size or shape than these, and 
their foliage and flowers show to great advantage under artificial 
light. 

The cultural details will show, as we proceed, that to do justice, 
and to have GteBneras in beauty throughout the winter, the assistance 
of a cool stove or warm intermediate house is requisite. It will be 
found that plants kept in an ordinary greenhouse after the end of 
September will refuse to open their flower-buds; per hap s, indeed, 
the buds may Ml, while the leaves lose their lustre. "With the aid 
of an ordinary hotbed in which early cucumbers are grown, and a 
greenhouse, a very creditable display may be had through the 
months of August and September. Supposing a warm house at 
huid, three batches of bulbs should be potted, one each on the first 
of January and the first of the two following months. We name 
these dates to indicate that an interval of a month (or so) should 
occur between the potting of the several batches of bulbs. We 
will describe the management of the first lot, which will serve for 
all the rest. A very important point is to have good soil in which 
to pot them, for without that it is impossible to induce the plants to 
grow with any degree of vigour. For the first potting, loam, leaf- 

TOL. IV. — "SO. IV. 7 
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mould, peat, and silver sand must be used, in equal quantities, and 
chopped up fine, without being sifted. For subsequent shifts, use 
silky loam, full of fibre, leaf-mould, and peat, in equal proportions. 
A small quantity of sand must be used, but the exact quantity must 
be regulated by the composition of the loam and peat ; that in 
which sand already exists in large quftntities will, as a matter of 
course, require considerably less than others in which it is not to be 
found. To sifb the mixtiu^ is to spoil it ; every particle of fibre 
must be preserved, and, it may be as well to add, that very little 
success can be expected if close compact stuff is used. It should 
be nicely chopped up, and mixed togetner, and then it will be ready 
for use. If the peat is of a sour or unctuous nature, it will be best 
not to use it, but increase the leaf-mould and sand, or add a little 
cocoa-nut fibre refuse, which will act as a capital mechanical agent 
in giving free passage to the roots, and providing a free escape for 
the water. It should not bear a greater proportion to the loam and 
leaf-mould than one-fifth part. The soil being ready, the bulbs 
must be carefulljr shaken out of the old soil, and potted in small 
60's, growing point upwards ; the tips just covered with soil, and 
the pots plunged in a Dottom-heat of about 70"*, a few degrees more 
or less will not make much difiTerence. Until the young pkmto toe 
nicely up, the soil must be kept just moist; fdr to keep it aeaked 
with water at this stage, would simply make it too sour for Ibe 
roots to take kindly to it. When these pots are nicely filled with 
roots, and the plants have made three or four leaves each, they 
should be shifted into 48's, and as these get filled with roots, into 
24's, which size will be quite large enough to flow^ them in. 
Plants intended for table decoration must be kept in the 48*s, or, at 
the most, transferred to 32's, and assisted with weak maoaure-water 
at about every third watering. The drainage in all cases must be 
perfect. After they are nicely rooted in the 48*8, the bottom-heat 
can be dispensed with, or, if not convenient, they need not have that 
assistance. When once the young growth is well above the surface, 
air-giving must be regulated by the weather and the time of year ; 
the plants will not stand a full exposure to its influence. On the 
other hand, they must not be kept too close, but have just sufficient 
to keep them stocky and well proportioned. Like other wooUy- 
leaved subjects, these will not stand frequent syringing overhead, 
therefore the atmosphere of the house must be sufficiently ehareed 
with humidity to keep down red spider and thrip, without the aid of 
the syringe. For the first lot a vinery at work is a capital place 
until the grapes begin to colour. The weather by that time will be 
getting warm, and the plants can be transferred to the greenhouse 
to flower. Later batches must be kept in a warm house altogether, 
though they will not require much artificial heat during the summer 
months. As they finish flowering the supply of water must be 
diminished gradually, until the need for it ceases altogether. As the 
foliage and stems die away, lay the pots on their sides, in a tem* 
perature of 40' or 50"", where they can remain until the time arrives 
for starting again. The bulbs can be taken out of the soil, and kept 
in small pots or paper bags, full of sand, and placed in a warm cup* 
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board ; leaiving them in the soQ is, hcmerer, preferable. Baring ihe 
■etsoa of growth begin with 50*", and as thej progress increase the 
heat to 70^, or higher, in bright sunny weather. 

It is not desirable to grow a very large collection. Half a doeeii 
■orts will be quite sufficient for ordinary- purposes ; but, for the 
benefit of those of our readers who prefer more than that number, 
we will name a doien, which will indude the best at present m 
cxdtiyation. 

In the front rank we must place Mconiensie^ the subject of our 
plate. This is a hybrid, raised afe the Exeter Nurseries &om Q. 
webrina and O. refulpena. 

Alba kiteseens grcmd^hra* — Large, delieatey cream-coloured 
flowers. 

Cerise d*or. — Cerise and yellow. 

Cinnabarina. — Bright vermilion, yeUow throat ; handsome 
foliage. 

Ihnekelaarii. — ^Fine scarlet. 

G, purpv/rea macrantha. — Scarlet, light throat; green yelyefy 



tea ptmcHanma. — ^Beautiful bright yellow, spotted with rer- 
milion. 

Charles Baei. — ^Blight carmine ; throat golden-yellow, spotted 
with carmine. 

Hon, Mr9. Moi Strangwa^s, — ^Bright buff, or nankeen, slightly 
flushed with red ; handsome ioliage. 

Madame Van Soutte^ — ^Bright rose tube; white lobes, striped 
and spotted with carmine. 

MefulgeM. — Orange-scariet, yellow throat ; rich crimson velrety 
&liage. 

Zebrina eplendene. — ^Bright scarlet; throat yellow, beautifully 
spotted with red. 



BAISmG NEW VABIETIES OP ZONAL GERANltTMS. 

Ghapteb II. 

|0 obtain good seed you must have good flowers to begin 
with. You may take choice of two plans : you may 
Ba?e your seed as it comes, and make a sheer risk of 
' what it will produce ; or you may fertilize artificially, 
and, to a yery great extent, determine beforehand what 
sort of flowers you will have. In either case the grower of seedlings 
should not have one inferior sort in the garden, for the pollen of 
inferior sorts is usually very potent, and it travels and accomplishes 
its work of fertilizing with a persistency characteristic of the wilder 
f<»in8 of vegetation, to which it approximates in character. Let us 
suppose an amateur wishes to begin properly. Then I should 
advise him to purchase a small collection, such as the following : — 
ZoHALS. — Leonidas, James Crute, Bichard Headley, Dr. McDon- 
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nel]^ Hector, White Perfection, SarpasB Beauty of Suresne, Herald of 
Spring, Eusenie Mezard, Shirley Hibberd, Amelina OriBaa, Jean 
Sislej, Madame Werle, Tintoret, Thomas Moore, Mrs. Spencer, 
Gloire of Corbenj, Queen of Beauties. 

N06EGATS are scarcely to be desired on theoretical grounds, 
because of their probable tendency to influence the broad-petalled 
race for the worst. But, practically, I have never found any difficulty 
in raising broad^petalled yarieties of the finest character from seed 
grown in a careful manner, though we have always about a hundred 
sorts of nosegays in the garden. The following are the best for 
producing seed worth saving : — Lady Constance Grosvenor, Bose 
Itendatler, Duchess of Sutherland, Duchess, Indian Yellow, Lord 
Palmerston, Amy Hogg, Emperor of Nosegays, Le Grand, Waltham 
Seedling, Pink Stella, The Sultan. 

Yabieoatsd. — Daybreak, Flower of Spring, Silver Chain, 
Variegated Stella, Bosetta, Oriana Improved. 

GoLDBir-LXATEn. — Dr. Primrose, Golden Chain, Golden Banner, 
Aureura. 

Bbokze Zokalb. — Duke of Edinburgh, Edward George Hen- 
derson, Egyptian Queen, Luna, Beaut^r of Oulton, Kentish Hero. 

Gold Zokalb. — Jetty Lacy, Sophia Dumaresque, Lucy Grieve, 
L'Empereur, Miss Watson, Ettie Beale, Achievement, Ealing BivaL 

SiLYEB ZoNALs. — Bausheo, Caroline Longfield, Imperatriee 
Eugenie, Italia XJnita, Princess of Wales, Miss Burdett Coutts. 

To the experienced cultivator the above list will appear too 
restricted. To such an one my advice is, "Add to it as many as you 
please. I am acquainted with at least fifty sorts that might be 
added with advantage." To the beginner it will prove to be a safe 
and a good list, and my advice to all who have not well studied the 
subject is to follow the list as closely as means will allow. Omit 
from it any sorts you cannot aflbrd (some of them vnll cost firom 
twenty to sixty shillings each), but do not add one, just for fear you 
should add a bad one as to form of leaf or fiower, or breeding capa- 
bility. I have prepared the list with a view to the interests of the 
breeder solely, and it comprises plenty of splendid sorts for the 
garden, so there is no real need for risking the quality of the future 
stock for the sake of some old £Etvourites which ^ou imagine you 
cannot do without. I can fancy some of our friends crying out, 
« What, may I not grow Mrs. Pollock P " To which I reply, " No ;" 
because in colour it is a great way surpassed, and in form of leaf it 
is objectionable, having a sharp central lobe that always comes out^ 
more or less, in the progeny. 

As the actual business of hybridizing cannot be commenced for 
some time to come, I may as well stop here. This is a good time to 
form a collection, and the foregoing list will suit well for those who 
want a few of the best varieties only, without reference to breeding. 
At all events, if seed be saved from them indiscriminately, some 
good seedlings may be raised. Buy the plants, therefore, and shift 
them at once to larger pots, to give them a chance of growing freelj, 
and in due time I will say something about crossing, and the results 
to be expected from certain modes of procedure. S. H. 
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THE CTTLTIVATION OP TEE PINEAPPLE, 
ler Two Chaptbius. — ^No. I. 

BY JAMES BAJEtmSB, 
Heftd Gsrdener to Ladj Bolle, Bictoa. 

lOME joung gardeners have an idea that we old pine- 
growers are stored with strange secrets, and when thej 
see our well-finished pines on the exhibition table, a 
pang of enyj sometimes possesses them, instead of a 
passion of emulation. I must be now one of the oldest 
pine-growers in the country, and if I testify that in the course of 
my time pine-growing has undergone great changes, it will be some- 
thing towards dispelHng the abnost unpardonable notion, that there 
are secrets to be learnt, or that we .who have led the way in improve- 
ment have any desire to carrv with us our knowledge to the grave. 
No, no ; I can call to mind the time when annual disrooting was 
practised, and shading was considered essential, and powerful stimu- 
hnts were employed, in the hope thereby of counteracting the 
destructive practices that were prompted by ignorance, but which 
only added to the evil it was intended to remedy. Truly, the times 
cluuige, and we change with them. But, my youn|; friends, remember, 
plants do not change ; the constitution of the pine is the same now 
as when it first came to these shores, and if we are to grow it, we 
must know something about that constitution and its requirements. 
When I have taken the principal prizes for finished pines, at such 
meetings as those at Begent's Park, my friends have pressed me to 
tell them something of my practice, and I have said just what I say 
now to you. Success in pine-growing can only be accomplished by 
adapting the cultivation to the natural requirements of the plant. 
Wi&, yon ask, what are those natural requirements ? Well, read 
some good books of travel, or some trustworthy account of the pro- 
ducts of the West Indies, and you will learn that the pine grows on 
sandy slopes, in the most intense sunshine that, perhaps, anywhere 
fidls upon thiB bonny world. There, my young friend, is the key to 
your success, if you can see it. 

The pine is not at all particular as to soil. The stuff found best 
in practice is a good surface loam, without any manure. Pines from 
these gardens tl^t have taken prizes over the heads of some of the 
best growers in the country, were grown in nothing stronger than 
turfy loam, with a little charcoal and soot. People who employ 
atimuknts do sometimes succeed in obtaining large fruits, and with 
even well-coloured pips ; but, alas ! if the fruit is as black as ink in 
the centre, of what value is it ? I always select my soil from some 
spot on the common where the loam is' pretty stiff, and during the 
long days of summer, mowing off with an old scythe, the furze, 
heath, and other coarse vegetation, if it be too long. I then chop it 
up into sods, about two inches thick, with a lone mattock, let it lie 
to dry for a few days, when it is carted home and placed in the soil 
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yard, there to be stacked in an airy sort of way on a rough wooden 
basis, to preyent fermentation, the breeding of fungi, etc. 

As to the house for pines, nothing is so good as a span-roofed 
pit, with hot-air chamber, and over it plunging material, and pipes 
aboye for top-heat. Provision must be made for an abundant supply 
of atmospheric moisture, hut it must be at the command of the culti- 
yator to have much or little of this at will. In the case of an 
amateur intending to grow pines, the only safe course, as to heatin|^ 
would he to put uie matter into the hands of an experienced horti^ 
cultural engineer. We do wonders with leaves, and, indeed, ^ooull 
not well do without them, with our extensiye range of pits, but it ii 
Bot in every phu^e leaves are so abundant as here. Our Editor vat 
much amused one cold day in early spring, as he walked over the 
great beds of leaves winch occupy the spaces between the pits all 
winter, and saw our plants all healthy and vigorous, close to the 
glass at his feet, and he twitted me about having kept this extensiye 
use of leaves too much to myself. But really it never occurred to 
me to mention it until I met with his playful rebuke. 

As respects propagation, suckers are the best, though crowns 
were formerly most used. The suckers make fruiting plants the 
soonest, and generally give better fruit. Of course, in the case of 
crowns from rare or new kinds, or unusually fine fruit, they may be 
preseryed. Suckers are given off by the fruiting plants, and should 
be chosen from those that have furnished the b^t fruit and promise 
best. If enough are not to be had in this way, it will be necoesaiy 
to lay in some of the old stools by the heels in the succession pit, 
pulling off the bottom leaves, and where they grow suckers will 
start forth, and by keeping a few of these stools in such a position 
suckers may be had when wanted. They should be potted in turfy 
and somewhat stiff loam, and placed in front of the succession pit, 
and need not be shaded at any time of the year. 

The succession plants are, perhaps, best grown in a dung-pit, 
regularly attended to with linings. They must be covered in cold 
weather with mats, or, what is still better, with light wooden frames 
having straw thatched on to them — much easier to handle and cover 
than mats, and less expensive. The succession plants may be potted 
into their fruiting pots at any time of the year ; though, in small 
collections, and where a regular succession of fruit is not wanted, it 
may be better to do this work at regular intervals. In the fruiting 
pit they must be plunged, placing them, however, so that the water 
may pass freely from under the pot. They may be syringed daily, 
except when in flower ; some do it with liquid manure in a weak 
dear state. They should have a thorough watering whenever they 
are watered. 

As regards temperature, from 68* to ©5* will do for the successioii 
^ants, increasing it as the days lengthen and the sun gets strong. 
Fruiting plants should be kept warmer — from 6§' to *I(f — in- 
creasing as the days get warmer. The sun will, of course, oftesi 
raise the temperature 10* or Id"", which will be at aU times beneficial. 
GKye plenty <n air when the sun is powerful. Shade is only neoessaiy 
a few days after potting, and not always then. 
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As regards vermin, tbey rarely occur where good culture is tbe 
role, and plenty of humid^ in the pine pits, particularly in those 
for the young stuff. Syringing and plenty of ammonia in the atmo- 
sphere from dung-linings, etc., will soon get rid of scale ; but if a 
collection is badly infested with it, the best way is to put all the plants 
in a stnHig fiie; and consume them — empt^g, thoroughly whaJ^ 
mmtdngf and paiatii^ the pit, and beginning again with youx^ 
plants, or old ones &om some place where a dean stock is preserve£ 

I must say a word on shading, as really the way in which soma 
people run about witj^ mats and shading material, when the sun doea 
come out in our phlegmatic clinfee^ is qiute ridiculous. Can anything 
be move lamentahle than to see the pine ground, or the melon 
ground, or anr other epaoe demoted to hothouses, pits, or frames,. 
covered with decayii^ baas mats and ragged canvas, which tbe £rst 
stiff breeae sends flumng about in all direotians ? Yet, how common 
it is to see all this ! I hardly ever shade my pines, except, perhaps^ 
for a few days after summer potting. Is it likely that a plant coming 
from the scorching regions in which the pine luxuriates in a wild 
state would hurt from the little sun our glass houses and clouds 
afford it, if right at the root and in all other respects P No ; the 
shading is part of the miserable practice that prevailed thirty years 
ago, when it was orthodox to keep the pine tluree years before per- 
mitting it to fruit — ^when it was disrooted annually in some places — 
and, in short, treated in the worst possible way to secure a perfect 
and an early fruiting plant. About that time I found that, if well 
fed and encouraged, 1^ pineapple grew away winter and summer, 
and came to a splendid fruiting state in about half tbe time required 
by our '' great pine-growers '' of the period. I tried to find some- 
thing hard, or something nasty, or something poisonous, in the 
interior of my fine-looking fruit, grown as it was in an unorthodox 
and impertinent way ; but I really oould not discover how my fruit 
was inferior to the best ever grown by the tedious three-year-old 
process ; and then I ventured to write to '' Loudon's IVIagazine," 
where my views were welcomed by its able editor, and since about 
that time pine culture has become very much simplified, and very 
much more satisfactory. 

As regards tbe potting, I always do the summer work near the 
soil-stacks on fine warm days. Clean pots are, of course, used ; hollow 
crocks being placed methodically over tbe bottom, and a few rough 
lumps of charcoal, then a few fibrous lumps of soil, with a sprinkling 
of chimney soot, after which the soil is added to the requisite height 
to receive the plant. I also put a few lumps of charcoal through 
my loam, and nothing else do 1 make use ef at any time of the year. 
I pot and repot at all seasons, witiioot which a regular supply of 
frttit caBBot be had. Th» gieatest pcnrtion of my plants ^ but 
one shift. After a strong sucker is well rooted is the time vie 
gSDerally diooae to pop it iato its firuituig pot, hut there are seasons 
aad eiieumstaneeB when this niie must be atodified* 
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SELECT FBENS. 

{OorUinued from jpage 45.) 

3PLENIUM ALATTTM (67).— Eor filling a basket in tbe 
stove this is one of tbe most suitable ferns, and it makes 
a pleasing object on a rockery. Its brilliant green colour 
and graceful outlines render it distinguisbable amongst 
many. In tbe greenbouse it prospers during tbe summer, 
but sbould be in tbe stove during winter. 

58. Anleniuvn appendiculatum,'^— -The fronds are subtripinnate, of 
a fine dark green colour ; a fine fern for tbe cool fernery. -r^t.^ 

59. AjBpUnvum auritum, — A pretty ligbt green stove fern, with 
tapering fronds, the lowest pinnse being distinctly eared. Admirable 
for a fern case. 





IfiPLBNIDK ALJLTUX. 



60. Atplenmn Belangeri. — A favourite for exhibiting, and 
essential to a first-class oolleetion. The colour is a rich green ; the 
general outlines plumy ; the fronds are proliferous. An evergreoi 
stove fern. 

61. Atplenium &uZ5»/6rtfm.^— Undoubtedly one of the finest of the 
&mily, and one of the best for a beginner, whether to grow for exhi- 
bition, or to treat with such neglect as ferns are subject to. The 
fronds grow to eighteen inches in length, and become completely 
covered with tiny young plants, which weigh them down wi^ 
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graoefiil arching ontlines. Fint-rat6 for the cool house and the 
fern case. We have had a fine specimen in a case in the entrance 
hall for nearlj five years, and its healthy and luxuriant condition is 
unsurpassable. A. Jabianum^ A. laxum^ A. mertensiaiMim^ and A. 
BhUtleworthianwn are varieties of A, buUdf&rum. 

62. Atplenium dimorpktm, sometimes labelled " A. biformis." — 
A grand species, often confounded with bulbiferum, but inexcusably 
so, for they are perfectly distinct. Independent of its fine arching, 
ample, glossy fironds, tins species is interesting on account of the 
distinct characters of its barren and fertile fronds ; the first being 
broad and leafy, the second finely cut with linear pinnules. Grows 
freely planted out in a cool house, makes a fine specimen, and will 
thrive to perfection in a close case. 




ASPLByiVM 1CTBJ0PHTLLX7M. 

63. Atplenimm fidbelltfcHium. — ^A lovely little fern for suspended 
iMsketa, in a case, or to plant high up on a rockery, in a cool house, 
or to stick into a chink in a damp wall, in the shady part of the 
■love. 

64. AMflmiMm hmUaniiis^ better known as A. palmatum. — ^A 
bold, showy fern, with broad palmate fronds, on which the sori are 
produced in beautiful lines. Figured in Flobal Wobld, Vol. Y. 
(1862), p. 217. One of the best case ferns known ; also fine for 
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cool house, as it is nearly hftrdy. l^ere is a prntty crested Ymeftj 
of it. 

65. Asplmium Imndum. — ^An exhibition fern, nearly hardy, and 
therelbre first-rate for the oool house, and especially fine for the 
indoor rockery. The fronds attain a lengdi of four (<» more) feet, 
if well grown. They are p^idulous, brilliant green, and glossy. 
A 1 for everybody, except those who only hare cases, and to these 
it is useful only when youn^. 

66. Asplmium myfiophyUum, — A fern for the fairies, and certainly 
too good for any human being who ever frowned, spoke harshly, or 
treated a grandmother with disrespect. Its name aenotes that it is 
like the water milfoil, finely cut, and diyided into the loveliest of 
lace-like segments. As the fronds attain a length of nearly two feet, 
and are proliferous at the apex, a fine specimen affords plenty to look 
at. A, rhizophyllum^ A. dvhiwn^ A. strictum, A, biJUsum, A. clado* 
lepton^ are either the same specifically, or so slightly removed, as to 
be regarded as varieties only. 

67. Aspleniuani pr<smor8vm is a general favourite. It is a variable 
fern, the nominal form having arched, thrice-divided, tapering, spare^ 
looking, smooth dark green fronds. It forms a splendid fern for a 
vase, and is first-rate for exhibition. The greenhouse is the proper 
place for it, but it will go through a mild winter in an unheated 
house, if it has a little care, more particularly to guard against 
excess of moisture. 

68. Asjplenium rhizophorum. — ^A charming fern, with light green 
arching fronds, every one of which takes root at the point, and pro- 
duces a young plant. Its object, evidently, is to cover all the world 
with itself by this mode of travelling ; it only £uls because not 
equal in the struggle for life to some of the circumstances which 
oppose its progress. A pretty fern for suspending. The proper 
place for it is the stove, h^ Mn. Hibberd has kept it, and multiplied 
it largely, in her cool cases during full ten years, and with few losses. 

69. Asplenium vimparum. — ^A lovely small-growing, bluish green, 
fennel-like fern, but more subline than fennel, as a bird of paradise 
is more subline than a crow, though hath are handsome. The upper 
surface is freely covered widi joeeag plants. It is one of the oest 
possible for the firant of a case, imImbc^ iuiwever, it is the first to die 
if anything goes wrong with the lili aiiuagn'i. Mrs. Hibberd tells me 
she would never care to keep it in a case without the aid of artificial 
heat in winter, as, in the event of severe weather occurring when 
the case happened to be slightly more damp than usual, it would be 
like the tree, the flower, and the " dear gazelle '' of the *' trembling 
maid " in the " Fire Worshippers." 

70. Agplenium serra. — The grandest of idl tiie Aspleninma, and 
adapted only for large ferneries, where it requires stove heat. It is 
a fiu^dass exhibition fern, with rich dark green, leafy, ardiing 
fronds, the pinnad of which are deeply serrated. Being evergreen ift 
is well adapted to plant on a rookery in the stove. !I^ comjpktea 
our selection of the most diatiDet and uaefnl Aspleninms, omitting 
Britiahersy on which enough haa been said in former papers. 

an. 
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THE LADIES* OAEDEN.— Uo. IT. 

BT J. 0. CLAXKMj 

|BGB fizBt work to be d<»e thk monih is to lee that all the 
beds and borden are rakad oyer, and all decayed leaves 
and rubbish of eyery kind removed, as anything of that 
description tends to multiply and harbour vermin, whiob, 
if allowed to inoiease^ may possibly endanger the safety 
of yoiung plants as they oome up. We have now to consider in what 
way we are to sapf^y flowers for the beds and borders without being 
dependent upon bedding plants. I, therefore, propose to deal with 
this subject at some length, as the time has now arrived when our 
readers must set to work in earnest. As nearly every garden 
poBsesees a cold fiRame, we must make use of that first, by pla^g it 
where it will ^t all the sun possible. If it is a deep one it must be 
filled up to within fifteen inches of the glass with any rubbish that 
will afford a free passage for the water, jet go together firm, so as it 
will net sink. Coal a^es, sand, or small gravel will answer. Upon 
this bed must be placed a thickness of six inches of fine, rich, sandy 
soiL In every esse this must be added if the first is not required. 
The frame will then be ready for the reception of the seeds, and such 
as I shall name first must be sown in drills about half an inch deep 
and four inches apart. One drill will generally furnish enough for 
one bed, if the frame is six ^aet wide, which is the ordinary measure ; 
and, of course, the drills should be lengthways. The sowing must 
take place as early in the month as possible. The seeds must be 
covered with fine soil, and gently watered with a fine rose waterpot. 
Every night, until the middle of May, the frame must be coyeied 
up secure from frost, and until the seecUinffS appearthey will require 
shading. This is best done by sheets of old newspapers laid on the 
soil inside of the frame, as then the sun upon the glass warms the 
internal air of the frame ; but if the sun is excluded by external 
coverings upon the glass, the seeds do not feel the benefit of the sun, 
ooDsequently they are longer before they vegetate. As soon as the 
seedlings show themselves outside, shadii^ must be rescNrlied to, but 
than oiSy just sufGLcient to break the force of the sun's rays for about 
four hours in very bright, clear weather. Watering must be attended 
to according to tlie amoant of sunshine. In very bright weather 
water should be given early every morning ; but in dull, wet weather, 
every second or third day will suffice^ but they must never be kept 
wet lor days together. The amount of air must also depend upon 
the state of the weather. If bright and clear, a wedge four inches in 
thickness, to tilt up the back of the light for at least eight hours 
every day, will be necessary. When ihe weather is dull and wet, or 
the wind cold, half that space for air will suffice. I need not to say 
more about the management of the frame further than that more air 
most be allowed after the middle of May, by removing the light fuite 
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off when it does not actually rain in the day, and tilting it with the 
thickest wedge eyery nieht. Such treatment for a week will harden 
the plants, and then they may be planted oaty about which I shall 
have something to say next month. 

Before I name the kinds of seeds, it may be well to state that 
many of them would flower if sown in the open ground. My object 
in recommending frame culture for them is, that they may be in 
flower at least a month earlier, than those sown out of doors. For 
convenience I shall place them alphabetically, whether they are 
annuals or perennials, as I shall only name such perennials as will 
flower the nrst year. 

Oalliopsii (or Coreopsis) Drummandii. — ^This is the dwarfest of 
all the doreopsis, and, to my mind, the best. It is a good subject 
for an oval or round bed, and makes a capital mixture in the borders. 
It grows about a foot high. It must be sown thinly in the frame. ^ 

DioMthus Heddewigii and its varieties are charming subjects, if 
grown on in the frame, thinly in the drills, until the end of May. 
They make a first-rate bed, or may have conspicuous places in the 
borders. 

Oowoohuiaa major is rather loose in growth perhaps, but it 
furnishes a colour that we cannot get in other subjects from seed. 

Gallardia ^icta wiU mi^e a nice autumn bed if nursed on in the 
frame until quite the latest. 

Hdichrysums are not half enough known, yet they are most easy 
to grow and useful to cut from. I grow mine in good soil in any 
open spot, and sow about the beginning of May. Last year they 
furnished a supply of cut fiowers up to tne first week in December. 
To flower early tney require frame treatment, and then they will 
flower for a space of five or six months if the soil is good, and aa 
'^ everlastings ** they offer a capital variety of colours. They are too 
tall for beds, but are admirably adapted for the back rows of a mixed 
border. 

Malope ffrandiflora has large, briUiant, dark-red flowers, and 
keeps up a continual show. It grows two to three feet high, and 
should be planted singl3r in the borders. 

Fhlox DrummoncRi is a chaste and beautiful bedding plant. The 
end of May vnll be soon enough to plant it out. 

Saponaria Calabriea is perhaps tke best bedder amongst all the 
list ofhBrAj annuals. It flowers earlier by being sown under glass. 
A bed of it is nothing if viewed from a distance, but charmiog when 
seen immediately under the eve. 

Behizamihus pinnatua ana pimnatm Priesti may be grown tiiis 
way, and are good for mixed borders. 

Tagetes ngnatapwmHa is the best of all substitutes for calceo- 
larias, as it makes a ^ood yeUow bedding plant. So, indeed, do all 
the varieties of marigolds, for we have few amongst the ordinarr 
run of bedding plants that will compete, for richness of marking, with 
the .French and African varieties, and they are either good for beds 
or borders. Bemember, they are very susceptible of cold when 
young. 

JSXnnia eUgane^ both double and single, treated as above advised. 
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are also good for borders, and if kept pegged down until the end of 
July, thej make a superb bed. 

I hare purposely omitted the Ten-weeii Stockt and Qerman AtterSf 
because I wished to say that they must be sown in the drills very 
thinly, and when un they must be thinned out to at least two inches 
apart, so it will be oest to deyote more than one drill to these. The 
stocks, too, are liable to damp off when thick in the row. As they 
adyance in growth, shake over them, when the leaves are diy, a little 
dry earth, or peat dust, at interrals of eyery four days. Both of 
these are, of course, admirable subjects for beds and borders. 

I must now state that all the aboye would be benefited if they 
conld be sown on a gentle bottom-heat ; therefore, those who have 
the convenience, may adopt that method. Two or three cartloads 
of fresh stable manure, properly worked up, would assist them 
amazingly, as the plants would get larger, and, consequently flower 
earlier. But those who are not in a position to command bottom- 
heat must not be disheartened. The only difference will be they 
will not have so early a show of flowers by a fortnight, and be 
deprived of a few subjects which the convenience of others enables 
them to possess. Those who have the advantage of fermenting 
material may add the following to the sorts above named : — AU the 
Foriulacecu ; the pretty little Campanula carpatica^ white and blue ; 
PetttfiMw, Lobelias ; also Amaranthus mdancholunu ruber and JPerilla 
Nanhinenna for ornamental foliage plants ; but these are all subjects 
that require more care. They mu^t be pricked out into boxes or 
small pots a week or two before hand, ana if sown a month earlier 
another year they would be likely to do better. A good substitute 
for either is Barr's Selected bedding beet, which should be sown 
about the middle of April where it is to remain. 

Any good seedsman's catalogue will give lists of hardy annuals 
that may be sown this month, but I shall only give the names of 
those that I know to be good for bedding, or that last a long while 
in flower, without respect to hardiness. 

Tom Thumb TropcBolums (miscalled "Nasturtiums")- These 
are excellent bedders, and, as they don't like transplanting, they 
may be sown at once where they are to flower. SsehschoUzia erocea^ 
a oapitalplant for yellow flowers ; Visearia oeulata^ Leptwiiphan 
aureutf Wkitlavia gramdiflorOj Hibiscus Afrioamus^ Yellow Mawkweed^ 
Eutoca viseida^ Bartania aurea^ and the HeliarUhus annuuSy or sun- 
flower. The last forms noble objects amongst shrubs and back- 
grounds of borders. 

There are a few more tender plants which will serve as bedders 
which I shall name next month. In the meantime our readers should 
secure the following seeds, and sow in pots, and place in the frame 
or in the windows of a warm room, and next month I propose to 
show them how to deal with them, for the ladies' garden cannot be 
complete without these beautiful climbers : Convolvulus major in 
variety ; Tropmolum canariensisy and Trop^eolum Lohbii; Maurandia 
Barelayanay Uccremocarpus, Sweet FeaSy and the Lophospermum ; 
these will afford variety and interest to the garden, and give a sort 
of finish to certain spots that would look otherwise unsightly. In 
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clofliBe;, I may remark l^t all annnala sown in tiM open groimd 
shoold be sown in fine weather, and not when tke soil is Terj wet. 
Thej should be sown in round rings, half aa inok deep, and a foot 
oyer, placing a stick in the centre of each clnmp to mark its positicii. 



SELECTIONS OE OEAFES. 




BY WTLLIAJC COLB, 

Hflftd Gwdmuor, Saliag Park. MiddleMU 

SHALL not indulge in anj controversial remarks upon 
the question of the proper time for planting Tineneo; 
whetner autumn or spring is the most suitable, it is 
equally true that many people are anxiously inqinno^ 
just now about the best varieties amongst the many that 
are offered. Yines planted in the spring, after they are started, 
grow yigorously with careful attention, and if the borders are made 
-with suitable materials, and the yines strong and healthy when 
planted, the young growth ought to reach the top of a fifteen feet 
rafter. In some respects autumn planting has its adyantages, moie 
particularly with people who are not well up in gardening affidrs, for 
It can be done in a rougher kind of manner than when the yines are 
in full leaf. Though I nave no intention to enter into Ae detaUa of 
viae culture at this moment, I will just mention for the good of my 
amateur friends that it is highly important to carefully disengage tire 
roots when matted together, and spread them out regularly, for it is 
seldom that plants of any kind do much good if tunied out with a 
hard, solid ball of soil, because the water can percolate more fireely 
through the new stuff, firequently leaying the old ball and roots high 
and dry. 

I haye not the slightest desire to depreciate any of the new 
grapes, but I cannot too strongly adyise those who haye but one or 
two yineries to be yery shy of discarding any of the good old grapes 
to make way for newer sorte when first brought into notice, or until 
they haye been thoroughly tested by those with more room. It may 
happen, as in fact it has happened with some sorts, that they have 
certain peculiarities or failings that totally unfit them for general 
cnltiyation. It is not so moch the few pounds the yines haye ooet 
as the time and space wasted, both of which can be iU-afforded. 

It is well-nigh impossible to finish off grapes oyer a houseful of 
plants, but good grapes and decent plants can be grown in the same 
house, provided a proper selection of grapes are planted. For this 
purpose I shall select the FranJeenthalj which I consider, when tme^ 
to be one of the best of the Hambnrghs, and 8tandish*s Boydl AmcoI 
for black grapes. The latter produces medium bunches and large 
berries of a fine deep black colour, and fine flavour. It is juat the 
grape for an amateur, as it is a tremendous bearer, almost every 
lateral produced during the summer bearing a bunch. The white 
grapes should not be planted more extensively than one to every 
three black ones, unless there is a special liking for white grapes, as 
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tlie black kinds are dacidedlj aaperior in many respects. Our seleo- 
tioa for the greenhocae must rest with JSbater'a Seedlmg and JSucik- 
Imd Sweetwater, The first is especially free, with large bunches, but 
rather small berries. The last ia now known to be one of the finest 
white grapes^ being large both in bunch and berry, and of excellent 
flavour. All the above will do well together in the same house, and 
supposing eight vines to be planted, I should prefer three each of 
ike two black kinda, and one each of the whites. The Boyal Ascot 
is rather dear just now, and where that is a matter for serious con- 
sideration, substitute the Black Hamburgh for it. 

The table may be supplied with Black Hamburghs every day in the 
year where there is prefer convenience for forcing, but as that ia not 
the case eyerywhwe^ we are bound to fall bu£: &r the latest and 
earliest supply ujpon good keeping kinds. As I have already said, 
the Frankenthal is one of the beat of the Hamburghs, if not the best 
£» exhibition, and quite eaual in flavour and productivenesa to any 
d the other forms of this one old grape. The berries of this, when 
well grown, are slightly oval, and present a beautifully hammered 
tt)pearaoce* The Black Hamburgh must enter largely into the 
planting of all vineriea that are to supply fruit from March to the 
end a( Noyember. It can be had up to Christmas, but it is rather a 
troublesome affair to keep it until then, and I prefer late-keeping 
sorts after the time specified. Without a shadow of doubt, it is the 
finest summer grape we yet have. 

In the Golden Ohampien we have a noble companion to the 
Black Hamburgh. The last is a grand grape without an equal 
amongst the varieties that will do with the Hamburghs. The bunches 
and berries are of a startling size, and for competitive purposes, none 
of the white grapes (with the exception of the Muscats), can stand 
sgauut it. For summer work, Buekland Sweetwater must have a 
proouneiit place, bemg in every way superior to the old variety, the 
lacge wellrahouldered bunches of the former bearing a stronger re- 
senblanee to well-flnished Hamburghs than anything else. Por the 
eatUeat house, the Old Sweetwater is perhaps pr^<nrable, as it is one 
ef the eariieat gmpes we have, and fiiir-siaed bunches of it are by no 
means deapicaUe. But in aU houses that are to ripen after April, I 
should prefer the Buekland. 

The Ooldem Hamburgh is not sufficiently rich and vinous for a 
well-edaeated palate to be tolerated in a select collection, though it 
is a handaome grape when done well. In the Boyal Vinetford, 
Trentkam Blacky aiul Muscat Hamburgh, we have yarieties that are 
too shy and uncertain to be worth growing, while we have so many 
good sore croppers to pick from. The Soyal Ascot is, of course, 
adflurable in the general vinery, but I think scarcely wanted where 
a good crop of Black Hamburghs is a comparatively easy task in the 
huids o£ Its manager. I am not able to say anything about its 
keeping qualities, but I am inclined to think that, as the texture of 
the skin is rather leathery, it will hang well. 

Black Prince and Weet 8t. Peter are both good grapes, and hang 
wcD. The Mneeatof Alexandria is still without its equal for flavour. 
Ita drawbacks consist in its requiring a large amount of fire-heat to 
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ripen it well, and its shy setting qualities in the hands of inexperi- 
enced people. After a thorough knowledge of its habits is attained, 
if the roots are in a &;ood border, it can be depended upon as a regular 
bearine grape, for the whole of the bunches cut last year from our 
house here averaged between four and six pounds, and each vine had 
the same number of bunches* 

The late grapes must not be forgotten, and I shall have no fear 
of doing wrong in giving Mrs. Prinee^s Black Muscat the first place, 
whether for fi^ bearing, rich flavour, or good keeping qualities. It 
is now known to be one of the best late-keeping grapes in every way. 
Next in inlportanoe we have the Kempsey Alicante^ a remarkably 
fine grape for late work, being rather a better setter than Ladfy 
Dovme^s Seedling^ though I have no difficulty with either. TJntil last 
year, the flavour of the former has been rather the best, from vines 
growing side by side in the same house, but last ^ear the latter was 
the richest of the two. The Oalabrian Raisin is a well-flavoured 
white grape for late keeping, but not particularly handsome in ap- 
pearance. The MadresfUld Court I do not know much about, there- 
fore am unable to give it a character, but I consider that the Black 
Barharossa is fit only to make a bonfire with the wood. It ia a 
troublesome grape to grow, and when grown, not worth having. 




GEASSES FOE WINTER BOUQUETS. 

BT EJlBL FBOSPXB. 

AM much blamed that I did not give a list of grasses as 
well as of Everlasting Flowers in my paper last montiu 
Well, there is still good time to buy and to sow them. 
Such as are to be grown will be found in every good 
seed catalogue, and the way I recommend the amateur 
to proceed is to sow all in pots, and forward them in a cold irame, or 
a very gentle heat, and plant them out when genial weather occurs, 
provided they are large enough to be turned out completely without 
mjury to their roots. 

The following is a list of grasses suitable to grow in the g^urden 
or collect from the hedgerows (as the case may be), for associating 
with helychrisums, etc. In the first list are such as may be pur- 
chased in seeds or plants : — Avena sterilisy Agrostis nebulosa^ A, pirn- 
mosay A, pulchslla^ remarkably pretty ; Bromus hrizoeformis, Ckhris 
radiata, Ghloropsis Blanchordiana^ Briza maxima^ gracilis^ and minor. 
CeratacMoa pendula, large imposing spike ; OJdaris barbata, Erag^ 
rostis elegansi Hordeum jubatum^ Bactylaotensum .^yptieum^ Elgmus 
glauca, Lagurus ovatus, Leptochloa Schimperianay Monochyron raseum^ 
Fanicum stdcatunif Faspalam stoloniferum^ JPsnnisetum langtsiylum^ 
Stipa elegantissimay Lappago raoemoia^ Milium mvUiflorum^ Panicum 
eompressum, P.jumentorum, Setoma macroseta, Gfynerium argenieum* 
The following are wild grasses of the most beautiful character : — 
PhleumpratensBy Milium effusum^ Agrostis spica venti^ Aira caspttosa^ 
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Jrrl^enatkerum avenaceuniy Avena flavesceru^ Melica unijhra^ a lovely 
thing ; Ol^eeriafluitanSy FoBtuca gigantea^ Bromua asper aad sierilis^ 
Juneus lampoearpuSy Oarex remota, 0. pendula, O. aylvoHca, and Ihe 
Tarieties of the cultivated Oat. 




FEEJSrS POR EXHIBITION. 

BT a. QBAT, 
Head Gardener, Norbiton Hall, Kingston. 

IITH all the wealth of ferns which we have to pick and 
choose from, it is quite astounding to see what poor- 
looking sorts many small growers are content to waste 
their time, patience, and skill upon. Not that it is of 
much importance what is grown at home, if it gives the 
grower pleasure in attending to the plants, and so long as they 
satisfy him. Growing for competitive purposes, however, bears 
quite a different complexion, for I suppose the main object of every 
one who takes plants to an exhibition tent is to carry off prizes. 
Now, to do this, you must not only have plants grown well, but 
plants that have a telling effect when they are staged for competi- 
tion. All ferns have, in my estimation, some degree of beauty, but 
aD are not so well suited for exhibition. These notes are not written 
for those who exhibit at our great London meetings, for, generally 
speaking, they are able to take care of themselves, thongh perhaps a 
hint or two will do them no harm. Ferns for show should be mostly 
large-growing kinds, as they produce a grander effect ; but coarse- 
growTDg sorts must be avoided, as a nice little plant of one of the 
Adiantums would be any day preferable to a large plant of a Lito- 
brochia. 

The tree ferns can, of course, be only grown by those who have 
plenty of room, for it ruins ferns to have their fronds cramped or 
scorched through touching the glass. Alsophila auatralisy Gibotium 
Sekiedeij Cyathea dealbata, and Dicksonia antarctica^ are perhaps 
four as fine tree ferns as could be selected, and all do well in a cool 
house, with the exception of the second, which requires a 'stove. 
Adiantum euneaium. A, formosum, and A, Farley ense are all good, 
the last two particularly so. In the section of Aspleniums we have 
A. prcemorsum, a very elegant fern, A. bulbiferum, and A.flaccidum^ 
The best of the Blechnums is, in my opinion, the old B. Brasiliense. 
I am almost afraid to touch the Cheilanthes, as they are rather 
difficult to manage, but C. elegans does well in a greenhouse. 
Oibotium Baromeiz is a charming free-growing subject, with large 
glossy green fronds. The Bird'j^-nest fern, Thamtif^pteris australa' 
Mica, must not be forgotten. ^ DrynaHa morbillosa, Microlepia pMy- 
phyil^ -^ ephrodium mollc corymbiferum, Pteris hastatay P. argyrma^ 
P. scaberula, Polystichum coriaceum capense^ Qleichenia rupestrts,' G, 
flahellata, are all fine exhibition species tf^at do well in a greenhouse. 
Sephrolepsis exaltnia, iVT. davalloides, Polypodium speclabile, Davallia 
VOL. IV.— KG. IV. 8 
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tdnui/oUa aUietaj D. hulUUaj Oleiehenia diehoioma, Hymenodiumerim- 
turn, Fhlehodium muUiseriale^ Qoniapteru fraxinifoUum, are amongsfc 
tbe best of the stove species for show purposes. The gold and silver 
ferns include several fine exhibition species. Of the former class, 
O, ehryaophylla is one of the best. G, Martensii and G, Laucheana 
are also good. G, argyrophylla, and G. WettenhdUiana, are two 
splendid species of the latter class. 

Ferns frequently present a poor starved appearance through 
being potted entirely in hungry peat. The Gymnogrammas require 
peat, but the others do much better in equal parts of fibrous silky 
loam and peat. The pots must be well drained, and enough sand 
added to make the soil feel gritty. It is a di£^cult matter to saj 
bow much sand must be used, as that in a great measure must 
depend upon the nature of the soil. The plants should have a shift 
every year at least ; and when they get into the largest-sized pot 
that can be conveniently used, reduce the ball, and repot into the 
same size again. These plants require plenty of water when in full 
growth, and just enough to keep them in health during the winter, 
for too much at the last-mentioned season will most likely rot the 
roots. An abundance of atmospheric humidity must be maintained 
through the summer, but only the free-growing species with stout 
fronds should be syringed overhead. The plants can be shaded by 
tacking stout tiffany over the roof, or painting the glass with hot 
lime outside, or, if labour is no object, movable blinds can be used. 




NEW SHOW AND PANCY PELAEGONIUMS. 

BY GEOBGE GOEDOK. 

ICTING upon the belief that there are still a few who 
take an interest in these two sections of the Pelar- 
gonium family, I have penned a few notes upon the 
new varieties of last year, with the hope that thej 
may be useful. At all events they can be taken as 
trustworthy, as the descriptions were made by me from the plants 
when in flower last summer. 

Mr. Poster and Mr. Beck were, as usual, in the front rank with 
show varieties ; and Mr. C. Turner, of Slough, still held his own with 
the Fancies. I will take the large-flowering varieties first ; and for 
the sake of making a start, we will begin with those raised by Mr. 
Foster. The first in my book is Cinderella, a charming flower, of 
fine form, top petals deep maroon, with a bright rosy edge, lower 
petals lake, overlaid with black veins and pure white throat. 
Corsair is scarcely so perfect in form as the preceding, but the 
flowers are large and richly coloured, being bright rosy pink with 
dark blotch on top petals. Herald is remarkable for its fine habit^ 
flowers large and of good form, top petals deep maroon with rosy 
pink bottom petals. Lady of the Lake, a fine variety, with large well- 
made flowerS; top petals maroon, lower petals reddish salmon, beau- 
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tifuUy overlaid witli rich lake lines. Prince Imjperidl, flowers large 
and finely formed, bright rovj pink, shaded with salmon, and dark 
blotch on top petals. Maid of Honour^ an average flower, with tosy- 
carmine top petals, with dark blotch, and pink lower petals. 
Troa^Mdour^ the flowers of this variety are large and of rather a 
new style of colouring ; top small maroon blotch, breaking into 
a pinkish lake margin ; bottom pinkish salmon, and white throat. 
^nvoy^ large and &iely formed, top blackish maroon, with rosy 
edge, bottom lake. Nonpareil^ flowers of good form, with fine 
broad well-made petals, top blackish maroon, with thin rosy edge, 
bottom lilac, overlaid with rich lake lines; distinct and good. 
Slower of the Day, a bright pleasing flower, of medium size, top 
black, breaking into veins on a lake ground, bottom clear rosy pink. 

From Mr. Beck's batch we shall not be far wrong in selecting 
the following : — Olivia, a grand flower, top petals black, shading 
to bright crimson, lower petals reddish lake. Hector, a finely- 
formed stout well-built flower, top petals black, shading to the 
richest crimson; bottom, rich rosy crimson. Sylvia, a pretty 
medium-sized flower, pure white, with large feathery blotch of lake 
on top petals- IsdbeUa, a fine large flower, thoagh scarcely perfect, 
top petals black with rosy crimson edge, bottom blush, overlaid with 
pink lines and white throat. 

I shall not enumerate the whole of the splendid fancies brought 
forward by Mr. Turner during last year, but content myself 
with selecting the crhie de la crSme of his flne batch. First in 
order we have Agrippa, a charming light flower, top petals light 
rose in rajs, lower petals faint spots on blush ground. Brightness, 
lively rose, with white throat, distinct and pretty. Belle of tlie Season, 
top petals rich magenta rose, bottom crescent-shaped, blotches 
of the same colour on a blush ground, first-rate. Excelsior, good 
rich magenta rose. Marmion, bright rosy carmine, with light centre, 
rich and showy. Mrs. Mendell, top rosy pink, bottom rose-pink 
spots on a light ground. East Lynne, top rosy crimson, bottom 
light rose, and clear white eye, a superbly- finished flower. Leotard, 
fine rich magenta, with white centre and margin, large and fine. 
Princess Teclc, medium size, but perfect in form, paper-white 
ground, with bri^rht rosy carmine feather on top petals, and small 
spots on bottom, first rate. Eanny Qair, a finely-finished flower, top 
petals rosy carmine, bottom flushed and spotted with bright rose. 

I must not omit to mention Magnet, a superb, decorative, large- 
flowered pelargonium, raised by Messrs. Dobson. The flowers are not 
quite so well formed as some of the best of the show varieties ; the 
colour flery crimson, with dark blotches on top petals. The plants 
have a remarkably dwarf, compact, and free-flowering habit. I have 
seen it on several occasions, both at home and abroad, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it to be one of the very best early-flowering 
decorative geraniums we have. This was brought out in 1867, and 
is, therefore, getting cheap by this time, but of the lattei point I am 
unable to speak confidently, as I know nothing about the price. 
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HOME-GEOWlf HYACINTHS. 

|YACINTH bulbs are well worth keeping for future uae, 
and may be made eminently serviceable both for pot 
culture and the decoration of the border, and wherever 
cut flowers are in demand at this time of year, home- 
grown hyacinths are invaluable. But to say that we 
can get them up to equal Dutch bulbs is nonsense. The man who 
so speaks should be required on pain of excommunication from the 
horticultural connection to bring forward samples in flower which 
can be proved to be home-grown, and which shall stand the test 
of comparison with first-class spikes of imported bulbs ; and until 
this is done, we may as well confess that the Dutch are as ever the 
masters of this department. 

It must not be supposed that with the best possible care bulbs 
saved in England will ever bloom a second or third time so bravely 
as they did the first. But that they are worth keeping has been 
abundantly proved in the experimental garden, and our first display- 
by the plunging system consists always of bulbs which are strictly 
home-grown, as we pot these early, but never pot purchased bulbs 
until the middle of December, in order to postpone our best display 
until the cruel March winds are past. Since the middle of February 
to this time the front coyrt of the experimental garden has been 
delightfully gay with hyacinths saved from previous seasons by the 
process I shall now describe. 

Let us suppose a lot of bulbs that have just done flowering in 
glasses. These bulbs have lived on water, and are therefore pretty 
well exhausted ; moreover, they have not had sufficient light, and 
consequently the leaves are of great length, and the flower-stalk is 
perhaps so lengthened out as to have a most ridiculous appearance. 
Undoubtedly the best plan in this case is to throw the bulbs away. 
But, if you will have patience with them, they may be saved to 
bloom again — not in glasses, certainly, but in the borders. Your 
first care must be to preserve the leaves from injury, to keep them 
ajive until they have contributed to the bulb a certain amount of 
nutriment for its next year's growth. There are many ways to do 
this, but the practice which has been most successful here is as 
follows : — A bed is made up with two or three feet of nearly decayed 
manure, and on the surface is spread six inches depth of a mixture 
consisting of equal parts loam and rotten manure, and a quantity 
of coarse grit added. The sifted sweepings of gravel walks supply 
the last-named ingredient. A frame is then put on, and we have, 
not a hot-bed, but a warm bed. Wherever manure that has been 
laid up for some time is turned and made into a bed, there is a 
gentle fermentation and a nice warmth, admirably adapted to pro- 
mote the functions of vegetable life without any forcing eflect. Such 
a bed is invaluable for many other purposes besides the one it is 
now intended for. The next business is to cut ofi* the flower-spikes 
of the hyacinths, not close down to the bulb, but b*-low the lowest of 
the flowers, so as to remove all the flowers, and leave the remainder of 
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the flower-stem to perish in its own way. The last business is to 
take them oat of the glasses, spread their roots out carefully on the 
bed, and cover them with earth until the bulb is quite hidden from 
the daylight. To do all this nicely requires some practice ; and you 
may be sure a beginner will damage both roots ana leaves in his first 
attempts. But the beginner's chief difficulty will be to keep them 
dose together. The leaves will sprawl about so, and demand 
so much room, that a good-sized frame will hold only a dozen. 
Nevertheless, the object must be to get a hundred into the space 
which seems to be required for a dozen. 

The bulbs ought not to touch each other, but they need not be 
more than three or four inches apart ; and to cure the sprawling of 
the leaves, a thin stick may be put to each bulb, and the leaves 
be brought together gently with a bit of bast and kept to the stick, 
leaving them sufficiently open that the daylight may get to the 
heart of the plant, so that every leaf will have some share of it. If 
after all the great leaves get a Uttle mixed, and overlap one another, 
it cannot be helped, and you must make your mind easy. Give 
them a good soaking from a watering-pot filled with tepid water, and 
with a coarse rose on the spout, and at once draw the light down, 
and shut them, up close. The next day give air for an hour in the 
morning, and if the sun shines fiercely on the frame, lay a mat on to 
shade them. Bemove the mat when the sunshine bas abated, and 
shut up the frame again. Continue this practice daily for a week. 
At the end of that time they will require another good watering, 
which must be done in the same way as before. If you thrust your 
finger into the soil of the bed, you will find that it is comfortably warm, 
and if you have a few hyacinths left in glasses indoors, fetch one 
and compare it with those in the frame. Tou will fiud that already 
the plants in the frame have acquired a deeper shade of green, and 
look more glossy and healthy than when they were in glasses. The 
shading must be continued whenever the sun shines fiercely on the 
frame, but they must have as much daylight as possible, and plenty 
of air. It will be well, however, always to shut them up at night 
until their growth is completed, as the confinement causes the depo* 
sition of a heavy dew upon the leaves, which is a great help to them. 
In some six or eight weeks from the time of planting them in the 
frame, the leaves will begin to look yellow, and to die from the point 
downwards. From this time cease to water them, take off the light, 
and leave them exposed night and day, and the more sunshine and 
drought the better. When they are at last taken up, many will be 
found with fresh roots attached, as if still inclined to grow ; but if 
the general bulk are ripe, the leaves dead, the roots nowhere, and 
the bulbs hard and heavy, take them up, cut off any roots that are 
still fresh, and store away the stock in a dry place, and quite pro- 
tected from the action of the air. I here suppose them to be all 
planted at the same time ; this, of course, is merely for convenience 
in describing the practice. Let them be planted out as soon as 
possible after the beauty of the bloom is over : every day that they 
are confined in a sitting-room beyond what is needful for the sake of 
their flowers is a day wasted in the process of their recovery. Id 
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taking np the bulbs, many will be found to have offshoots attached 
to them. Let them remain and store them all as they are, throwing 
out entirely any that are quite or partially rotten. In any number 
of bulbs flowered in water, a few are sure to perish in this way. 

' Let us next suppose a nice lot of pot bulbs that have been forced 
in the pit or greenhouse, and used in various ways for decorative 
purposes. These will not require so much care as those flowered in 
glasses, for they will be less debilitated, and if they have not been 
too long in the drawing-room, their leaves and spikes will be short 
and manageable. The best way to deal with these is the same as 
described above for the bulbs that hare been in water. If this 
process is inconvenient, the cultivator may be content to stand the 
pots on a bed of rotten dung, or some rich potting compost in a 
trame, to give them the chance of rooting through into it. He must 
give plenty of water — ^abundance of water. If, by any chance, 
he keeps them dry, or gives them only one dose and adone 
with it, the bulbs will be small and U^ht ; but with plenty of food 
and shelter in a frame from the moment the flowers are past, the 
bulbs will be large and heav7j. Some people pitch their potted 
bulbs about like so much rubbish the moment the bloom is patit, and 
then upon such wretched experience pronounce an ipse dkdt against 
keeping bulbs at all. But just notice how unreasonable it is to 
expose a plant to cold and drought that has been up to a certain 
moment kept in a warm, moist atmosphere, and had abundance of 
water. It is because such bulbs as we are now considering have 
been grown in a comfortable temperature that I advocate homing 
them, for at this season of the year it is outrageous to expose to 
east winds and frosts, plants of such delicate organization, and that 
have had such scrupulous care to flower them in perfection. Shelter, 
moisture, food — these are the requisites to fit them for further use. 
If they were originally potted in very rich soil, they may do with 
water and shelter only to the end of their growth, hut I am quite 
certain that it is better practice to give them more food than they 
can obtain in the pots, and therefore I advocate either turning them 
out, as in the first practice, or allowing them to root through into 
something good, as in the second. 

Let us next consider the bulbs that have been flowered in frames. 
My stock of frame bulbs is just now coming to its prime, and my 
flrst lot of forced bulbs are just worn-out, and as the last lot come 
out of frames to do duty, the first lot are put in their places. As 
mine are potted in very rich soil — half rotten dung and half turfy 
basel loam, with sharp grit added — I shall not turn any of tbem 
out, but require them to finish their growth in pots as they are. 
By the time the frame bulbs are out of bloom we shall be in the 
middle of April. The bulbs not having been forced, and the season 
being advanced when their bloom is over, renders it unnecessary 
to frame them. It is wiih the unforced huUw groum in pots thai 
I have had the best success in keeping and increasing stocky and I can 
tell you in a few words the routine pursued. A bed is made up by 
placing some stout planks on edge, and fixing tbem with stout pegs* 
The space so inclosed is filled to a depth of nine inches with a 
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mixtiire of equal parts ligbt loam and rotten manure. I tliink wo 
hare Bometimes used quite three-fourths of very fat manure, and 
with none but good results. You can scarcely overdo it in the way 
of food, but you must not put rank or half-fermented dung in the 
bed. Equal parts loam and manure will do well, and add a fifth part 
of coarse graTol, grit, or sharp sand, if you can ; but if you cannot do 
80 conveniently, never mind. As fast as you get bulbs which have 
bad their day, remove the spikes, but leave the lower part of the 
flower-stalk to perish in its own way. Open shallow trenches across 
the bed, knock the plants out, remove the crocks, and plant them 
carefully in rows, deep enough to quite cover the bulbs. The leaves 
and roots must be handled tenderly. It is not a job for a clumsy 
person ; at the same time it is as easy as eating bnuid and butter. 
One good watering makes an end of the work. Being hardy, they 
want no shelter; being in rich stuff, they will be moist to the last ; 
and being still in a growing state, the roots will at once take hold of 
the rich stuff they ^re in, and the leaves will presently after grow to 
a tremendous size, and will have a beautiful dark green colour. 

All the potted bulbs used here in the plunging system are turned 
ont into rich beds to finish their growth. In fact, they all go to tho 
same bed, which in the end contains a complete medley — ^here a row 
of crocus, next a row of hyacinths, next a row of tulips, etc., etc. 
After a few weeks of dry, hot weather in July, the whole lot are 
taken up and cleaned and sorted. S. H. 




FERN CASE HEATED BY GAS FLAME. 

||T has often been regretted by jon and yonr correspondents that no simple 
method exists for the heating; of fern cases. It is to assist, if I possibly 
can, in removing this difficnitj, that I send you the enclo6ed plan, 
which I have ns^ f >r some little tirae with the greatest success. It is 
trae, up to the present tirae the winter has not been sufficiently severe 
to give my amatenr heating apparatus a thorough test, but from being able to 
regulate the temperature up to any degree, I have no doubt of its success under all 
circumstances. 

Ton must understand that my fern case is an outside one, sonth-east aspect; and 
being situ ite in a comer abutting on a neighbour's house, the wind blows on tlie 
top, two aides, and underneath, rather sharply. You will say this is not the best 
situation for gronrth of ferns, but still, as it is the only one I can get, I must make 
the best of it ; and I am consoled by knowing that greater is the success when yoa 
can produce favourable results under the most unfavourable circumstances. 

My mode of procedure may be easily explained. A tin tube (lapped joint not 
soldered) marked T in sketch, stands in the corner of my case, perfectly out of sight 
to any ordinary observer looking into the case from the room. Passing through a 
brass bottom, a small gas pipe enters the tube supporting a six-hole argand burner. 
A bat's-wing or fish-tail burner will not answer, as the wide flames impinge agatasft 
the side of the thin tin tube, and would have a tendency to destroy it. The small 
door D is to close the aperture through which the gas is lit, and the pipe 8 is carried 
out through the frame into the open air to supply the burner with air to support the 
combustion. Be sure it is a tolerable sire, for when the gas is full on much air ii 
required to support a clear steady flame, and to prevent smoke. The gas passes 
through the- pipe G, carried also into the open sir through frame of case. 

Of oour»e, the heat thus engendered would be much too dry for the proper 
deveiopment of ferns. I therefore arrange two pans, holding about a quart of water 
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each, on the tin tube, and by seeing thej are filled with water each mornings a nice 
moist temperatare can b€ preserved through the day. If you have a sharp froety 
night, fill ap yonr reservoirs airaiD at night, and by keeping a very small body of 
flame, which can be regulated to the greatest nicety, the likelihood of your (eniB 
boing injured by the frost is next to impossible. 

. f There is no unpleasant odour of vitiated air, snch as you would experience 
when lamps or night-lights are burnt in the case, and which odour is, I fancy* not 
only disagrt'eable, but injarious to the ferns under cultivation. Moreover, I have a 
sad remembrance of finding, one cold wintered morning, that my lamps had expired 

through the night, possibly 
from want of air, and severid 
of my pet ferns were frosen 
to the glass sides of my case, 
notwithstanding ray care and 
forethought. 

It was to avoid a repeti* 
tion of snch a calamity that 
I improvised the plan 1 place 
at your disposal, and, I think 
I may say, without being con- 
sidered egotistical, that it 
answers well, is little or no 
trouble, and the cost of mak- 
ing is next to nothing, as 
any ordinary tinman can do 
it. The consumption of gas 
will make little difference in 
the demands of the gas col- 
lector. I need scarcely add, 
that the top of the tube in 
which the gas is burning 
must be carried through the 
top of case, otherwise smoke 
as well as moist air would 
fill your fernery. 

The tube is about aix 
and a half inches in clrcumfi^rence. The reservoirs two inches deep, and twenty 
inches apart on the tube, and can be soldered on, as the water prevents the solder 
melting. My reservoirs are triangular, so as to fit in a corner, but round, or any 
shape, will answer. Henry D, C&osslbt. 




Ths Doo and tbb Ha vex. — Whilst visiting a remote but rather considerable 
town in Lincolnshire, wliere I had not been for nearly twenty years, save on a few 
filing visits, I called upon an old schoolfellow, a chemist, and whilst talking with 
him a raven looked in at the door, and received his accustomed bone. The bird 
had such a genial expression that I could not help askinic his history. He belonged 
to the landlady of the principal hotel in the place; in fact, a pet bird. Accustomed 
to every luxarv in feeding, but still a bird of prey, his raids, however, were friendly 
ones, and freely responded to ; he had no need to cater for himself. In the'liolel 
yard there was a small dog belonging to the ostler, not too well fed, and, out of love 
for him, this old bird (for he had been there twenty years] levied contributions 
on his mistress's best customers. The ostler married ; in a fortnight he had to go 
through the greatest of eartlily trials : his wife died. What conld the poor fellow 
do ? W hat should any uf us do at such a time ? He went every morning at his 
breakfast hour to the cemetery, some half-mile distant, to look at his wife*s grave. 
The dog and raven went also ; but he could not bear this long, and consequently 
obtained a sitnation some forty miles distant, but was not able to take his dog at 
first. The dog and raven, ailer his departure, as long as the dog was there, wont 
alone eVery morning at the ac4'nstomed hour to the cemetery, and stood reverently 
beside the grave of the poor fellow's wifu. These facts could be attested by many o 
the townspeople. — F. J2. M., •» '< Sardwicke's Science Chuip** 
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NEW PLANTS. 

JfCIDiriM MACRANTHUM, Large-flowered Oncidium {Bot, Mag., 
t. 5743). — Orchidacec. A magnifleent species of gi^^aotic proportions. 
The flotrers are in panicles two to three feet long, and each flower mea- 
sures three to three and a-half inches across. The preyailing colour is 
deep gamboge yellow, with purple lip. 
Parrotia pbbsica, Pereian ParroHa (Bot. Mag.j t. 6744).— Hamamelide«. 
One of the rarest trees in cultivation. It is a native of Northern Persia, quite hardj 
io this ooontry. 

Agalmtla. 8TAMIXEJE, Long-ttamined Agalmyla {Bot. Mag.^ t. 6747). — Cyr- 
tandracesB. A brilliantly-coloured stove plant, native of Java, which flowered at 
£ew in June last. 

Thotbebgia vbaorakb, Fragrtmt'flowered Thmnbergia (L*IUuet. Hort.j t. 511). 
— Acanthacese. A charming stove climber, identical, no doubt, with T. laurifolia 





TavnmmBGiA vmAeiAiis. 



BFIltEOIUM ALPXaVX. 



of Lindley. The leaves and flowers are both above the average size of other species 
in cultivation. The flowers are white, resembling those of Convolvulus sepium, and 
they emit a delightful spicy odour. Mr. B. S. Williams first introduced this plant 
to English gardens. 

Epimbdium alpintjm vab. bubbum, Bed-flotoered Barrenwort {Bot. Mag.f t. 
5671).— BerberidesB. A very elegant hardy plant, adapted for the shady border or 
rockwork. Native of Japan. In his note on this pretty plant, Br. J. D. Hooker 
says, " It is very much to be desired that plants of the habit of growth of the one here 
figured should be more extensively cultivated. Their forms are peculiarly gracefoL 
and suitable for pot-cultare and table decoration. Their bright foliage is rigid, and 
retains its appearance uninjured for weeks, whether indoors or out of doon», and 
nothing can ezeel the delicate grace of the panicle of nodding flowers. There axe 
several other species of Epimedium equally deserving of culture, as £. maoranikumy 
B. mussehianwmj £. pinncUum, £, violaceum, and H, diphyllum. All are hardy, all 
are suited for decoration, and a collection of half-a-dosMU of the spring-flowering 
species brought forward into flower at the same time by a skilful gardener would 
deservedly command a high award at any horticultural exhibition." Yes, bat when 
shall we see makers of schedules display so much sense and good taste as to offer a 
prixe of any kind for such charming out unfashionable things as Epimediums ? 
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Ibiridella rotundifolia, Mound-leaved Iberidella (Bot, Mag,^ t. 5749). — A 
lovely cruciferous plant, adapted for the rockerj, native of the Alps. It grows in 
humble tufts, and throws up crowded racemes of pale lilac flowers. 

T^csoNiA ERiAXfTHA, WooU^-flowefd Tocfoma (Bot. Mag,^ t 6750).— A aoUa 
paasioQ-flower, resembling in habit and colour of flower the welUknown T. mtol' 
listima. The leaves are of a pale green, the flowers pale cheerful pink. As a 
greenhoase or conservatory climber it will be valuable, as it is comparatively hardy, 
and flowers freely. 

Stapbua htstbix, BriHlW'flowered Siapelia (BoL Mag.^ t. 6751).— An 
asdepiadaceous plant, closely allied to 8, glandul^/lora. The flowers occur two or 
three together, the ooroUa one inch in diameter, pale sulphur-coloured, marked with 
inxHimerable purple lines. 

TuiBAUDiA ACUMINATA, ShorjhUaved Thibaudia (Bot Mag., t. 6752).— A fine 
ericaceous plant, native of the Andes, from eight to ten thousand feet. A branching 
leafy evergreen shrub. The flowers in terminal raoemes, tubnlai^ of a bright red 
colour, with green tips. 

CoELooYNB (Pleionb) Reichexbachtana, Dt. BeichenbocIC 8 Pleione (Bot. 
Mag,, t. 6763).— The finest species of the Pleione group of Coelogyne known. The 
pseudo-bulbs are pitcher- shaped and mottled, the flowers comparatively large, the 
colours white and palest rose. 

Thapsl\ decipibns, Madeiran Thaptia (Bot. Mag,^ t. 6670).— Umbellifer». A 




nOBIVK MACIASIHIVH. 



remarkable palm-like umbellifer, met with in rocky gorges in the island of Madeira. 
In habit and foliage it is extremely elegant, and well worthy the attention of cul- 
tivators who are interested in the development of the ** sub-tropical garden." 

Erodium MACRAi>ENii;if, Spotted-flowered StorkthUl {Boi, Mag., t. 6665). — 
A oharming little hardy geranium, quite rare and unique. Native of the Pyrenees. 
Introduced by Messrs. Backhouse and Son. The leaves are one to two inches long, 
the flowers three-quarters of an inch in diameter, the colour purple, with dark 
spota. 
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%.^ ) apra, i 



Bxi*.— I'd in. 



>Um, aM^t^ttfs, and pulek*Ua; ApkattJcU 
npe$iri» gramdi/Uru; BLaatdforaia a»i». 
wrngkaam; Oluir^memacordata^tpUnienM; 
Dietjftra Bpeeiabitit; DraeopkvUum gra- 
eiU; Erioftemon n^riifolmm ; Leteheiuml' 
Hm UMms timtUa HtmdenonUs JPolg- 
gaia J}aimaa»iama ; Static* f/n^Ma, 



OABDnr Flowsu.— ^i^«^iii $axaHle ; 
AmM«timarand{ficra, and grmea; Wall- 
flovarf, Ck*kuUuu ekeri; AmerioaaCow- 
Blip, Loae^AheoH intenrifoUa; Gentian, 
ChnHana acaulia; Scorpion Qraaa, Jfyo- 
toH* edpettria, and pahUtria ; Primroae, 
Frimula aeatUit, van, : P. eoTiiu9id6$ ; 
Catchflj, JSiUMptndula. 



Tmm Wbasbbb.— Ab in laat month, we rarely have aontherl j or weat-erly winda in 
Apnl, and when the weathercock pointa M'.B. the blaat is keen and cold, with a metallic 
sky and brilliant aanahine. It ia a tryinf; month ; sharp nif;bt frcsta treqnent, with 
alret for rain, and oooaaional sudden changes Irom hkiatermg Boreas to siglung 
aephjr. 

Flowbb Gabdxn. — The plauting of evergreeiiB should be completed early this 
mootii. Stakes must be put to newiy-plaoted trees, to keep them firm, and prevent 
their being loosened with the wind. A good thick mulch over the roots will be of 
immense service. Water, if necessary, and prune evergreens. Sow seeds of bien- 
nials and per«nnial8, and annuals for late blooming ; thin out those already up, and 
trauplant or throw away. Finish dividing and planting herbaceous plants. Support 
the flower-stalks of pinks and carnations with neat sticks. Get in readiness the 
beds for ordioary '* Ixsdding stuff," dahlias, etc. Box, thrift, Siachys lanata, and 
other plants for edgings, may be planted, if done early in the month. Walks shouM 
be thoroughly rolled, to make them firm for the summer ; and grass plots dressed, to 
give everything an air of neatness and order. 

Gabbnhotjsb. — ^Vexy little fire-heat must be used here now. Give plenty of air, 
to prevent the plants drawing, and shade during the bright sunshine, to enable the 
flowers to retain freshness as long as possible. Plants of all kinds will now require 
increased supplies of water, those in flower must not be allowed to suffer for the 
want of this clement, or the flowers will soon drop. Sow primulas and cinerarias 
fur early bloom, and place the seed pans in a shady corner until the plants are up. 
Liiiun aoratnm, and tlie varieties of L. lancifolium, will now require plenty of 
water. Place in a cold frame, where they can be f eely exposed to the air, previous 
to being placed out of doors next month. This is much better than keeping them 
coddling in the greenhouse all the summer. Cytisus should be pruned into shape 
named lately they go out of flower, and directly they break, repotted. Autnmn« 
stmck and old plants of fuchsias will require shitting into larger pots ; cuttings put 
in in March will now want potting off. Keep the whole of the plants in a brisk 
growing temperature, well syringed and pinched, as required. Kemove cinerarias 
going out of bloom, if offsets are required, iutu a cold frame, and keep them properly 
wstered, when they will soon begin to start. Tender annuals for greenhouse woik 
most be kept potted on. Verbenas and petunias struck now, and grown on, will be 



Bjjvbovb Fi^wana.— Wind Flower, 
Aftmmom* tUUata^»lgen»y Arwm arittrum, 
and UmuifoUmm; FirttiUaria prmew, and 
tritiU; Crimean Snowdrop, GtUanthua 
p&eatut; Jfareuttu 6j/roiw, and bulhoea- 
tfmm; Star of Bethlehem, OrnUkogalum 
mmbcUatum: gqnill, SeiUa itmUea; Wo^ 
•kmufrjia 6rca^o<ca; Tulips, HjaciBiiM, 
and Am^zyilia. 



Srova Klowrks. —il^aZmvta ataminea ; 
CUrotUndran 'IhomptonH; Fmnouea #«- 
•Ada; Ift omt a Leanis Megsnia credo; 
Jxora ambopensia ; Hoy a htUa; Oloxinia* ; 
JBurlinfftonia fragrant i* Caiawtke erro- 
tifolia ;* CaHUya mcana,* and Skitmtrti ;* 
Cgpnp*diwm boirbatum* Dmdro&itm Far- 
merit* and Pasdoni;* OdontogloaMuv^ otr- 
vante&i}* Oneidtum ampltatum nuffua,* 



As the earth brlnteth forth her bad, and as the carden canseth the things 

wninitt • - • '.-.-« .. 

tospxingi 



tin* ai« aown ia it to spring forth { ao the Lord God" will eause nghteonaneaa 
K forth balore ail the natioDa."~l8a. izL U. 
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useful for flowering in the autumn. Pot bard- wooded plants that require a shift, 
and harden off those that have finished their growth, preparatory to going out of 
doors for the summer. 

Stoyb. — Cut down hegonias gone out of flower, and repot. Shift on the oma* 
xnental-leaved kinds. Achimenes and gloxinias, repot before they get pot-bound. 
Keep the former near the glass, to prevent them drawing. Continue to shift 
orchids that require repotting, and di ride those the stock of which it is dtsired to 
increase. Maintain a thoroughly moist atmosphere by throwing plenty of water on 
the floor, but avoid syringing them for the present. Shut up early, and use ns little 
flre-heat as possible. Train specimen plants of a climbing habit, such as Stephanotis, 
as fast as they make new growth, to prevent their getting out of form. All the 
plants that require a shift must have it at once, as better growth will be made in the 
fresh soil than in that' which is now worn out ; syringe freely. 

KzTCHVN Garden. — Like last month, an unusual amount of forethought and 
activity is required in this department just now. Old stumps of winter greens, that 
are likely to produce a few more gatherings, should be taken up, and laid in by their 
heels in some spare corner, and the ground they are now occupying turned up. 
Plant out cabbage and lettuce raised in cold frame. Cauliflowers from the frames 
should be planted out the first week of this month ; sow for late autumn supplies. 
Dress asparagus beds; sow for main crops. Beet, broccoli, cabba>ee, cardoona, 
carrots, celeriac, celeiy for late crop (prick out early sown), chicory, endive, kidney 
beans (towards the end of the month), parsnips, salsufy, scorzonera. For successional 
crops — lettuce, radishes, cress, mustard, spinach, turnips, peas, and other vtgecables ; 
plant out crops from the seed beds when large enough. Keep the hoe at work amongst 
crops of all kinds. Earth up and stick peas, to prevent their getting blown aboat. 
Seeds of sweet and pot herbs that still remain unsown must be got in at once. 
Those sown in heat should be pricked off into small pots or cold frame, to well 
harden off before planting out. Prepare trenches for celery, and put at least six 
inches of good rotten manure in the bottom, and just cover with soil. The spaces 
between the rows may be occupied with lettuces and radishes. Get in all crops that 
ought to have been sown last month as early as possible, for every day adds to the 
risk of the crops coming to perfection. Seakale for forcing can be raised in one 
season, if tiie small side-roots, or '* thongs," are now planted in rows in good rich 
soil. This is also a good time for sowing seed of this vegetable. Remove flower- 
spikes of rhubarb, unless it is intended to save seed, for they weaken the roots. All 
salad ing, like lettuce, endive, and radishes, must have rich soil after this season, 
otherwise they will make a slow growth, and be wanting in that crisp succulence so 
essential to them. Small saladiog is of little service through the summer, unless 
grown in a shady position, in a cold trume, or under handlights. Potatoes in heavy- 
cold soils must now be planted. Protect early kinds now peeping through the 
ground, by drawing a little soil over them. 

FariT Gabdrm.— ^AU pruning ouglit to be finished before this, with the exoeption 
of the fig, which must be done early this month. Continue to protect peaches and 
nectarines ; care, ho«'ever, must be exercised, so that the young growth is not 
drawn weak and spindly through too thick a covering. If blinds of tiffany or canvas 
are used, roll them up during the day, but where branches of fir or fern are used, 
about half the qnantity should now be taken off. When coddled too much, the 
young shoots suffer considerably when fully exposed. Thin out apricots, and dis- 
bud ; but proceed cautiomly and gradually, so as not to produce too great a check. 
Lay long litter from the stable between the Ktrawberry rows, which will serve the 
double puipose of strengthening the plants with the salts washed out of it, and at 
the same time keep the fruit clean. Kemove all runners that are not wanted for 
layering ; they only rob the plants, impoverish the soil, and take up more time in 
clearing them away after they once get rooted into the soil. 

FoBCtNG. — Cucumbers and melons must be carefully handled just now. Hang 
mats or canvas over the openings during the prevalence of north or east winds. 
Shut up early in the day, and give the foliage a moderate syringing before doing ao. 
See that the bed is a proper degree of moisture thruughont its depth, and if it 
requires watering, use water at a tempeimture of 75'. Where the bottom-heat is 
supplied entirely by fire heat, particular attenu'on must be paid to this point in their 
culture. Pay frequent attention to stoppinc, training, and regulating the shoots. 
Fertilize the female flowers of the melon. The temperature of the Tsrions rineiies 
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xnnst be gnidaaDy increased as the dajra lengthen, and the son gains power. The 
shoots of the vines in the late house are genet ally very brittle early in the day, when 
they get to the proper length for tying out, therefore tlie training of these shoold 
not be done until after the son has been shining upon them for three or fonr 
honrs, which will make them more pliable, and less likely to snap off. In the other 
houses, stopping and regulating the shoots must be done as circumstances demand ; 
it is bfid practice to stop daring the time the grapes are stoning. Tliin out before 
the berries get crowded in the bunch, and avoid cold currents of air passing over 
them. Cold chills at this period of their existence are very frequent causes of 
''rust." The inside borders roust not, on any account, be allowed to get too dry ; 
examine them two or three feet below the surface. As the fruit of the figs begin to 
swell, increaae the moisture and heat. Peaches and nectaiines will now be making 
consMerable progress. The night temperature should now range about 60'' or 65% 
with a rise of ten degrees during the day. Disbud, tie in the shoots, and thin the 
fruit, as may be necessary. The last operation must be performed with a sparing 
hand, as the stoning process is a critical time for these fruits to go through. Syringe 
twice a day, and keep the borders properly wa'ered. Pines ripening off must have 
rather a dry atmosphere, and a temperature of 80' or 85% with an extra five degrees 
by the aid of the sun. Plants shifted recently must not have much water until the 
pots begin to get full of roots. All vegetables now being forced must be freely ex- 
posed to light and air. The mushroom house must have a temperature of about 65% 
and a moist atmosphere. Collect horse-droppInj;s for new beds. 

Pit Aim Fbames. — Auriculas will now require more water ; shade from strong 
sunshine. Turn out the whole of the bedding plants into cradles, whera they can 
be protected with mats, if the frames are required for other purposes ; if not, dr^iw 
off the lights, except during frosts. Herbs, tomatoes, yegetable marrows, etc., 
must receive full exposure to the external air, to enable them to go out sturdy and 
strong. Prepare the frames for growing, summer cucumbers, melons, and chilies. 
Plants requiring to be grown on briskly should be shut up early^ and have a skiff 
with the syringe before shutting up. 



NEW BOOKS. 



Glean iNCM fbom Fbbnch Gardens. By W, Mohintim, F.L.S. fWarne, 
Bedford ^^treet, Coven t Garden). — This is the second edition of a book to wnich we 
gave a hearty welcome a year ago. It is so agreeably written and so rich in 
information calculated to improve our position and multiply our out-door enjoy- 
mento, that we hope every one of our readers will secure it quickly. 

A Contribution to the Flora of Aurtkalia. By WULiam WooU^ F,L,8. 

(Sydney, F. White : Melbourne. G. Robertson) ^A cnpital book of its kind, far 

more rich in interest for English readers than the title would indicate. It is a pity 
(so we think at leas!) that there is no name of an English publisher on the title- 
page, for it is likely many purchasers might be found here for the book, who will 
not trouble to send to Australia for it. 

Stnopsis Filictjm ; or, a Synopsis of all Known Fernb. By the late Sir 
W. J. Hooker, and J. G. Baker. (Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly).— In this beautiful 
octavo volume we have Sir W. J. Hooker's last revision of the classification of the 
Filices, admirably completed by Mr. Baker. We cannot recommend the book to 
tile thousands who grow a few ferns, and who want to know just '* a little " about 
them, but the collector and the botanist will find it a grand storehouse of technical 
information ; and as to the place of any particular species, it matters not how 
authorities differ, if we are to consider the question at all, we must consult this 
work in the course of the consideration. It is a sore of backbone for a library of 
fern literature. 

Practical FLonioTiLTXJRB. By Peter Henderson. (Xew York : Judd and 
Company, 245, Broadway). — We have " di()ped into" this book, and like it much. 
Being American, it is, as might be expected, free from much of that evident plagi- 
arism which characterizf>s Enulish hooks on fioriculture, which, in great part, are 
copied one from another with sufficient alteration for evasion of the law. But, 
being American, it is none the less useful for English cultivators ; for, after all, a 
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pink or a dablia needs similar treatment in the west at in the eaat, and w can 
recommend it as a gnide for cultivators, and a model for authors and compilert. 

Ambricax Hokticultural Annual, 1869. (Neir York, Jodd and Co.) — An 
excellent rSsume of horticultnral affairs, from whieb the bold Briton who ia '^ in fior 
it" in earnest in bortienltnral matters may obtain nthiable information. As a 
matter of coarse, maoj of the fVuits, and perhaps a few oilier s«bjeets described in 
this work, are of importance only to American cnltiTaton. 

The Oaboener's Record. (Edmondson, 9, Dame Street, Dablin). — ^We cannot 
afford space to saj as mnch as we should like abont this work, bat we give it a 
hearty welcome as a new and able representative of Irish horticulture. It ia pub- 
lished ^wtnightly, is well got up, contains articles by safe men who know all about 
Irish u^tds, and whatever else is required to render this work tnutworthy and 
valuable. 

List nw Pebenniaus. T, 8. ITare, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. — ^Though 
coming to ns in the form of a trade catalogue, this is so valuable and importsnt a 
work that we notice it here that it may have the attention of all our readers. Mr. 
Ware has satisfied a great and long felt want in the pnblication of this catalogue, 
in which are enumerated and sufficiently described about three thousand species 
and varieties of hardy plants. We might, perhaps, find a few mistakes if we were 
to look for them, but we have been so much pleased with the plan, and its execution 
generally, that we are in no mood to find fault. Every lover of hardy plants should 
send seven stamps to Mr. Ware, and secure a copy while it is yet in print, for a 
list similar to this, but not so good, was published a few years ago, and went out 
of print almost immediately, and the greatest inconvenience has been felt for the 
want of it. 

The Canary; its Yabibtibs, Management, and BavxDiKe. By the Ssc. 
Francis Smith (Groombridge and Sons). — One of the most delightful books of the 
kind we have ever had the privilege of opening. The worthy author nnderatands 
his subject well, as he is bound to, but his style is most &scinating^ and tinctured 
with such a genial spirit, that we were positively sorry when we had read the 
volume to the end, as we did on the first day it reached ns. However, we intend to 
drown that sorrow in the joy of another perusal. Te who love birds, give your- 
selves a treat by ordering this pretty book. 

Received.— 2^ Gardener's Magasine for March. —iZ^/ror^ of Queensland 
AccUmatisaHon Society, Want of space compels us thus to dispose of an inte- 
resting pamphlet, which deserves much more attention. — The Tr e asm y of Lit^ 
ratnre and Ladied Treaamry is one of the best periodicals published fur family 
reading, and the special amusement and advantage of the ladies. — The Student and 
Intellectual Observer is as remarkable for its splendid illnstratioiia aa for its ori- 
ginality, learning, and variety. It so admirably reflects the sucoessive phases of 
scientific experiment and inquiry, as to be indispensable to students ef every class 
and every age, while for elegance and interest it ia one of the most attractive books 
for the table. 



PLANTS EECOMMBNDED. 



WnxiAHs's Htebid Solanttiis. — These are now compounded as it were ; in- 
stead of nix varieties named and sold separately, there u but one by name, the 
seeds of all the sorts being mixed and offered at a cheap rate. It is a folly to grow 
Solanum capsicastrnm any longer in its original unimproved form, for the btfiies 
of Williams's strain are abont twice as large as those of the original plants, and 
of a finer colour, and as abundantly produced. For the decoratiun of tha green* 
house in winter and early spring, these plants, with their bright green leaves and 
glowing scarlet berries, are invaluable. 

Nbw Coleub. — As many of our readers will speculate in the new coleus for 
bedding out, and as it is now time to pmpagate them for that purpoee, we recom- 
mend a feir which we believe will be A 1 for the purpose. 

Duke of Edinburgh (Bull), is a very handsome kind, with fine stout leaf of a 
yellowish buff colour, the centre splashed with reddish chocolate ; will no doubt 
make a gorgeous bed. 
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M t aui jf of SL JohiCt Wood (E. G. Heoderson).— If this «koiild ew again 
pnaenf tUe ooloais it had in 1868L, it will be ooe of the grandest leaf beddera known. 
It IS a sport from 0. VerMohafiblti, wbieh is greatij in its favour. Tiie proirailing 
•oloars flue golden yelknr and a tone of rod inclining to scarlet 

OrimBon Velvet (Bull). — A emaLl-leaTed crimson -varietj* veiy rich in colour^ 
mad folly justifying its atcnetiTe naore, 

MemUrtomL — A fine flat ovate lea^ of a rich reddish chocolate oolonrv edged 
with golden green. This and MaxshaUi are bo much alike, tliat no one needs both. 

BmueL — Very .large leaf, deeply firiUed, mai^gin bright green, centre of leaf 
blackish purple. 

AuABCAMoa HOBiLn snrpaeses all othacs for exhibition purposes, but the next 
beet ttndonbtedly is A. Bendermm (alias Wardleiana), For description, see 
«' Garden Oracle," p. 64. 

GBSirsRa Sxonebnbib.— *As it is now the best time to purchase this plant, we 
recommend it as one of the finest of its class, aod a decided novelty, the pecnliar 
orange red of its flowers and the rich velv«ty crimson of its leaves rendering it a 
moat attractiYe plant in the stove. We have succeeded in figuring the leaf some- 
tiling like life in No. XI. of " Beantiftil-leaved Plants," and a figure of the flowers 
is' now in the handa of the naders of the Flobal Wobu>. No one will regret 
having purchased this plant on our recommendation. 



TO COEBESPONDENTS. 



Plajctb TDK THE FiowTR-OASDEK. — A Isody OafdeneTy York. — Ton need be 
in little trouble about not having sufficient plants for your flower-garden, as you 
aay yon have a few pots full of cuttinge of each kind. Begin, in the fir«»t place, by 
getting together a few loads of stable manure. Let it be well shaken out, and then 
tnmcd over three or four times. If it gets dry in the centre of the heap, throw a 
few pails of water over it during the turning over process. When it is well sweet- 
ened, build it up m a bed upon which the fname is to be placed. It should be large 
enough to allow about a foot widt^ round the frame. After the frame has been 
placed on the hotbed a day or two, spread over the bottom about six inches of coal- 
ashes, in which to plunge the cutting pots, and then all will be ready for their 
leception. The frame being ready, the next important step is to put the cuttings in. 
Begin by taking some clean five-inch pots, putting two inches of crocks in the 
bottom, and then fill with light sandy soil, such as loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
mixed together and sifted. This must be pressed in firm, and half an inch of sand 
put on the top and watered. The cuttings can be taken off either at a joint or not, 
and if dibbled in carefully, they will soon take root. When the cuttings are in* 
aertedy give them a aprinkle through a fine rose ti* settle the sand, and plunge in the 
aahes. A little air must be left on at all times to allow the escape of any noxious 
gas from the manure, and the cuttings shaded from the sun. Tou might propagate 
in the way deiKTibed above verbenas, petunias, heliotropes, lobeliae, etc., etc. A 
bed like this wonld also be invaluable for getting up Amaranthus, Periila, Cannas, 
Phlox Dmramondi, Castor-oils, and other annuals suited for bedding from seed. 

SiLVEnv EneiNO Plants. — B, G. S., KinggUm, — There are plenty of plants 
suitable for the purpose. Ceniantrea roffiuina, from six to nine inches in height, is, 
without doubt, unequalled, but it requires shelter during the winter. It will stand 
ont of doors in ordinary winters, but the plants get too high for edgings the following 
summer. It is mnch the best to raise a stock of young plants every year. Stachya 
lamaia forms a good edging for long borders, but it is rather too coarse for select 
beds. It is readily propagated by division. Edgings of this ought to be taken np 
and replanted every year, or the flower-spikes will give an enormous amount of 
tronble throughout the season, besides the band getting too wide, and presenting a 
ngg9d appearance. Veronica inccma is one of the very hetit hardy edging plants 
in exiatenoe. You should have seen it at Battersea Park last summer. CeroHimm 
iomemtotum is also good. It ought to be taken up every year, and replanted, and 
ent in twice daring the season, to keep it regular and neat. 
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EuoHABis AMAZOHioA, NOT FLOWBBiKO.—X F. Z.— The Enchaiii Teqviras a 
gtove temperature to grow and flower it properly. Tbe portion of pUnt indoeed is 
from EpipbjUum tmneatnm, which also leqnircs a itove. Ton. will do no good 
with either in a greenhouse. One of Miss Maling's ** Indoor Plant Caaee*' woald 
answer admirablj for striking • few oattinjrs. 

Pkunino " OWN boot" Robes. --^. Jf., Brampton Jriflwi.— Cut the strong 
shoots back to three or four buds. Never mind their haying pushed the top buds. 
There will be less likelihood of the bottom buds not yet started being injured by 
spring frost. The pressure on our time will not permit us to answer any inquiries 
through the post. 

Propagatuio Aucubas.— ^ 5iii5jm5«r.^The male aueuba can be propagated 
by grafting on the common one. It should be done at once. Tongue grafting is 
the best. We prefer cuttings. Take them off with a small heel if practicable, and 
insert firmly in a rather shady border some time through July or August. The 
holly can also be grafted. It is Hex aquifblimm frmcto-luteo. 

Ornamental Foliage Plants por Grbenbovbb.— C. G. M„ JioehdaU. — ^The 
great bulk of fine foliage plants either require a stoye or are at rest during the 
winter, more particularly those with variegated leaves. The following twelve arc 
amongst the best i^Aralia Sieholdi variegatoy Arundo donax varieffota, Aapi- 
distra lurida vtxriegata, ChamtBropt Fortunei, CardgliAe MKUoifO, Draeesna €n»- 
tralit, Echeveria metallica^ Lomatia ferrugiitecif Phormium tenax variegatum, 
Seqforthia elegant, Veronica Andersoni variegaia, Yucca aloifoUa variegala. 
Procure the lilies at once. Tou will find all the information needed in last month's 
number. 

Hyacinths. — A Subscriber, — ^As yon have treated your bulbs in exactly the 
same way as last year, we fancy they must have been defective in quality. Soft, 
badly-ripened bulbs seldom throw good spikes. Forcing too fast, or before the 
•bulM are nicely rooted, will account for the flower-spikes not rising above the 
foliage. Weak manure water occasionally will bo of great assistance to the bulbs 
after they have filled the pots with roots. There can be little doubt that your bulbs 
ore not quite so good as formerly. 

Write Lilies. — A Little One, — ^You will not be able to have a succession of 
the above from April to September out of doors, but by planting tbe white sorts 
recommended by us in the last number, you can have them in June and two following 
months. Toucan purchase L, candidum and L, longifiorum for three or four ahillings 
per dozen, X. eximeum for about nine shillings. We do not undertake to speak 
positively about the prices of anything in the plant way. Prices vary at different 
nouses, and according to quality. " Faxton's Botanical Dictionary,'* 25s., and 
** Grindon's Manual of Plants," published by Pitman at 4s., would be the best books 
for you, though the descriptions are not quite so full as you appear to require. To 
speak the plain truth, there is not in existence a garden plant book thoroughly 
well adapted to the wants of amateurs. 

Spi&aa p^lmata. — Colonel Harcourt and others. — We were not aware when 
penning our notes on Spireeas, that this glorious plant had as yet found a place in any 
trade collection ; but we now learn that Mr. Noble, nurseryman, iSunuingdale, near 
Bagshot, Surrey, has it. We have seen tbe plant once only, and that was at one of 
the Royal Horticultural Society's exhibitions last summer. We know not if Mr. 
Noble has any stock, or is as yet prepared to sell. The shortest way for any of our 
Mends who hunger for the plant, will be to write to Mr. Noble on the subject. It is 
unquestionably one of the grandest hardy herbaceous plants at present known. 

Stokt Ground and Shadt BoRDER.-^i9r. G.— The mad freak of sifting all tbe 
soil of a garden was first recommended in ** Chambers's Information for the People,'* 
a work which is lamentably deficient in its treatment of subjects requiring practical 
knowledge, though admirable in many respects as a mere compilation. Have the 
soil of tbe garden well dug and manured, and as to the stones, be content to rake off 
large ones, and leave little ones alone. To remove all tbe stones from a piece of 
ground (happily a thing next to impossible) would do no good, but positive harm, 
for the soil would become a pa^te, aud nothing would grow in it. You might grow 
under the shade of tbe lime trees a collection of varieties of Primroses, Polyaiithases* 
Veronica spicata, Lysimachia thyrsiflora, (Enothera Fraseri, Solomon's Seal (thia 
attains marvellous perfection in the deepest shade of trees), most of ihe Aconites and 
Delphiniums, common Christmas Rose, and all the large-growing species of Br.tL>h 
Ferns. 
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ON COLLECTING AND CULTIVATING ALPINE PL ANTS. 

WUk illustration of a group of Alpine Flotoers, 
BY MBS. T. W. WEBB. 

IHE cultivation of Alpine plants is a subject that has been 
discussed in the publications of twenty years ago or 
more, and no doubt experience has yery materially 
assisted their treatment in this country; but, as the 
scarcer sorts are expensive to purchase, and often diffi- 
cult to rear, it may not be uninteresting to the readers of this useful 
magazine to get a few hints as to the method of bringing them from 
Switzerland — a point of material consequence, which I have not seen 
referred to — ^and, when brought, the plan to be adopted for their 
management. Having very frequently visited Switzerland, and feel- 
ing more and more interested in the country — ^with its beautiful 
scenery, wonderful heights, and snowy ranges — I often longed to 
bring back some of the lovely flowers which not only grow in abun- 
dance in the valleys and on the higher summits of the Alps, but 
even adorn the glaciers and moraines, I have been told by many 
travellers that they had often attempted to bring roots from Switzer- 
land, but the difficulty in rearing them afterwards was very great, 
and though some few plants appeared to grow, they gradually died 
off in the course of two or three years. Undoubtedly there are 
good reasons for this failure, as the conditions under which they 
grow in the two countries are essentially diflei'ent. In Switzerland 
they are protected (at least the more mountainous kinds) by a coat- 
ing of snow throughout the winter, which prevents the injurious 
effects of the alternation of frost and thaw, from which delicate 
plants suffer so much in our own country. They have also in their 
original soil a great amount of natural drainage, combined with 
a mixture of sand, decayed leaves, and peat ; and in this native soil 
they luxuriate. This is of a kind not ordinarily found in England ; 
for we are obliged to prepare mould fitted to receive Alpine roots. 

TOL. IT. — NO. T. 9 
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The air, also, of Switzerland, is in general much drier than our own. 
Of course some of these plants require more moisture than otherSy 
Bucb as the Solda/nella and Primula farinosa, but such a condition of 
damp soil is to be found on the high mountains as well as in the 
watered valleys of that country : for instance, on the Rigi Scheideck, 
5408 feet above the sea, these lovely species grow in great abundance 
in the peaty fields leading to the summit called the Dossen, between 
the £igi Kulm and the Scheideck ; and they are equally found 
between Eeichenau and Tusis, in the valley of the Hinter Ehein, 
where the pretty fringed blossom of the Soldanella, combined with 
the purple criiuson of the Primula farinosay give a brilliancy to the 
fields absolutely dazzling. Though the sun must be very powerful 
at the time they are in blossom, the constant damp from the watery 
meadows in which they grow, keeps them from being burnt and 
shrivelled. In England we have no lack of moisture, and so far the 
conditions are similar ; but then, agaiu, there is much less power in 
the sun to counteract it. In short, the great difficulty we have 
td contend with in the cultivation of Swiss plants in our country, is 
the uncertainty of climate, and our inability to accommodate each 
plant with a locality similar to that of its native growth. The 
Swiss flora is so beautiful that it is well worthy of every effort we 
may make in cultivating it. It is well known how completely we 
have succeeded in naturalizing the Gentiana acaulis and some other 
Swiss plants, but there are still many well deserving our notice 
which are expensive to purchase and difficult to rear. It may not 
be uninteresting to my readers if I enter more particularly into 
the method I adopted for the transfer of roots from Switzerland, 
and for their cultivation in our country. Having beard from a 
friend that the only possible hope of bringing home flower-roots 
would be to pack, or rather plant them, in moss, I had two deal 
boxes made, 1 foot 8 inches long, 1 foot 3 inches wide, and 4 inches 
in depth, fitted up with divisions about 8^ inches square, and lids to 
drop over them, much like the lace boxes used in shops ; two or 
three holes were pierced at the bottom of each compartment for 
drainage, and when the squares were filled with damp moss, they 
were ready for the reception of roots. There is sometimes a diffi- 
culty in finding moss near the locality of flowers. I therefore took 
the precaution of supplying my boxes with a moderate quantity of 
moss before lea^ ing England, and, having two straps to secure them, 
I carried them about with our luggage, much to the astonishment of 
the custom-house officials in Paris, who concluded that they con- 
tained lace, and very eagerly unstrapped them, and as speedily gave 
up the search on finding damp moss. When we went in search of 
plants, I found it better to carry a tin case, which is sold in most 
towns in Switzerland for botanical purposes, and this, with a frail, 
and a fern-trowel (a very useful implement, to be purchased at 
Buck's, Tottenham Court iotoad), proved very efficient for >collecting 
roots. 

On our return from floral researches, the roots were all carefully 
planted (after gettii.g rid of most of the mould) in the compartments 
of my deal boxes, with plenty of moss about the roota, which pre- 
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vented the possibility of the delicate fibres being gronnd, in trayel- 
^^* ^7 gritty and gravellj particles : sometimes I had three or four 
roots planted together, as it kept them more firmly in their places. 
As long as I remained stationary during our travels, the boxes were 
uncovered night and day, watering carefolly when necessary, and 
now and then examining them, in case of mildew, placing them in 
the sun during the early morning for a few hours. During our long 
journeys, my first care, after arriving, was to uncover the boxes, and 
if possible give the plants fresh air throughout the night, and so 
enabling them to bear the confinement of a box life. The process of 
their culture on reaching home was as follows : — As soon as the 
treasures were unpacked from their journey of many hundreds of 
miles, they were carefully planted in some old boxes filled first with 
cinders, then a compost of white sand, peat, and leaf-mould ; and 
these boxes were placed in a moderate hot-bed, covered over at 
night by a light frame of wood, with coarse, stout canvas stretched 
over it to prevent heavy rain and wind injuring the young shoots. 
The gentle warmth from this management, with occasional watering, 
encourages the plants to form fresh roots, and, as soon as they 
appear to make any steady amount of growth, they are planted off 
into a rockwork constructed in the following manner : — Select some 
large stones, as rugged as you can get them, with old trunks of trees 
placed firmly on beds of clay, leaving plenty of hollow spaces for 
planting. Throw into these spaces a deep layer of broken crocks, at 
least one foot deep, then fill up with a mixture of leaf-mould, peat, 
and white sand, equal parts ; cocoa-nut fibre refuse will do as well as 
peat. Alpine plants love this soil, and good drainag;e, and if the aspect 
of your rockwork is not too sunny, you will find very little trouble 
in the culture of these lovely gems, except in the winter and during 
the cold spring, for they are then deprived of their natural covering 
of deep snow, and the cold thaws, followed by severe frosts, are a 
great injury to them. This evil may in a measure be remedied by 
fastening hoops of withy across the rockwork, and covering it witli 
a light canvas tacked to the hoops. This artificial snow keeps ofi' 
the effects of cold wind and severe frost, and can easily be removed 
on warmer days. After the first year, branches of gorse bushes, 
placed over the plants, protect them from frost without crushing 
them. The result of this treatment has been very successful, and 
my Alpine plants have flourished and increased rapidly, blossoming 
in great beauty at the same season they formerly did in their native 
land. 

It is very interesting to watch the growth of these attractive 
plants, BO widely differing in character ; one may like to spread over 
the rocks, another in decayed wood ; and the lovely Lhiaria alpina- 
delights in gravelly, sandy soil, which would prove too dry for the 
Soldatiella and others. Morell, in his " Scientific Gruide to Switzer- 
land,'* tells us that the genuine Alpine class of plants of the moun- 
tain region are remarkable as having no narcotic or poisonous 
species among them, and that the predominant chemical element iu 
them is of an astringent nature, accompanied by a bitter taste. He 
also tells us that " cultivation in the hill region has so completely 
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transformed the surface and flora of that region, that only a few 
varieties still remain of the wild plants which formed the original 
clothing " of that district, and " many have entirely disappeared." 

What an extensive flora Switzerland possesses compared with 
other countries in Europe ! " Weber's Alpenflanzen " gives us four 
hundred, but, unless he brings out a fifth volume, he has failed to 
insert several important species, with their varieties. Morell speaks 
of the varied tints of the same plants under different aspects, and I 
have frequently observed, in travelling from one district to another, 
that Saponaria ocymoides is of a deeper rose colour on the mountain 
called La Flegere, above Chamounix, than the same species growing 
on the banks of the gorge of the Dala, between Leukerbad and 
Susten ; and Primula farinosa is more lilac on the Rigi Scheideck 
than the plants that cover the fields near Tusis, at the entrance of 
the Via Mala. On my own rockwork their blossom has a crimson 
tinge. 

Morell says that the brilliancy of the tints of the upper Alpine 
flowers " has been ascribed to the pure snow-water nourishing their 
roots, to the greater excitement of the light, and to the refined 
purity of the air." We cannot hope for such advantages in our 
amateur attempts in the culture of these lovely strangers, but it is 
delightful to look upon even a few of them, and their delicate forms 
and hues carry us back to the favourite haunts and superb scenery 
of Switzerland, and prove a lasting remembrance, and a living diary 
of wonders and beauties not to be described by books or paintings. 

The following is a list of the plants that have flourished since 
my first collection in 1861 : — 

Anemone alpina Gemmi Pas3 Hay to July. 

EanuncaluB glacialia and alpestris . . Forca July, Ang. 

Draba frigida „ „ 

stellata Several passes Jane, Jolj. 

■ Santeri ,« „ 

Viola biflora Mountain districts May to Aog. 

Bianthus barbatus Tonrtemagne Jane to Aog. 

alpinus Great Scheideck „ 

■ glacialis Rosenlani Jaly, Ang. 

Saponaria ocymoides Frequent, La Flegere Apnl to Aug. 

Trifolinm alpinnm ^ggiscbbom June to Aug. 

Dryas octopetala ■. Furca „ 

Saxifraga oppositifolia Grindelwald Jaly> Aug. 

aizoides Kosenlaui „ 

aizoon Via Mala „ 

rotandifolia Great Scheideck June to Aug. 

Homogyne alpina Big! Scheideck May, Jane. 

Aster alpinus „ „ 

Campanula excisa Ragatz Jaly, Aug. 

Morelliana Rosenlaui „ 

Hbododendron hirsutum Rigi Scheideck May to July. 

Gentiana asclepiadea „ Aug., Sept. 

Frohlickii „ July, Aug. 

— : pumila „ 

b« 



bavanca , 
• imbricata 



Linaria alpina Seed from Grindelaald 

Veronica bellioides Rigi Scheideck 
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Veronica stxatilis Rigi Scbeideck Jnly, Aug. 

Primula &rinoBa ,t Jane, Joly. 

- auricnla Kandersteg April, May. 

spectabilis llosenlaui July, An^. 

Soldanella alpina Iligi Scbeideck May to Jidy 

montana „ „ 

Cyclamen Europieum Farca Ang. to Oct. 

Giobnlaria cordifolia -3Eggiachbora May, June. 

Anthericum liliago Leukerbad „ 

Epilobium DodoDfici Grindelwald glacier J^^J, Aug. 

Semperviyum montanam iGggiscbborn * ,, 

aracbnoideom „ ,, 

This list contains but forty out of many hundreds, but others 
have not been included, having only recently been planted, and 
having not yet had the trial of a winter. Others are also of a larger 
grovrth, not suitable for rockwork. It will be understood that the 
localities specified are not the only ones in which I have found these 
plants. 

A description of the flowers in the coloured plate will enable the 
reader to identify them. The large, pale flower at the top is 
Oatananehe c^crulea (too high for rockwork). The blue, next to the 
right, is a Grentian, unnoticed by Weber. Below this, on the same 
side, is the elegant flower of Anthericum liliago (also too high for 
rockwork). Immediately under the Catananche is the Oenticma 
asclepiadea (too high for rockwork). On the left of this is the dark 
red Cyclamen EuropcBum, Beneath is a little white group, Androsace 
villosa, and further down the crimson Diantkus harhatus. In the 
centre of the plate we find the Aster alpintiSj to the right of which 
is the Primula spectabilis ^ and beneath this last are the pretty bells 
of the SoldaneUa alpina. Between these and the Aster alpinus is 
a Gentian which I have not identified. To the left of this are two 
other Gentians ; the lilac group is Gentiana campestris, that beneath 
it, of vivid blue, Gentiana pumila ; on the left of the former is the 
little yellow Viola hijlora; and beyond this, a small yellow bunch of 
the Draba Sauteri. Beneath the yellow violet we see the delicate 
SoldaneUa pusilla; and below this again, two purple and pink 
dusters, the Frimula farivma and the Dianthus glacialis^ or glacier 
pink. The white fiower next to the bright blue gentian is Bryas 
oeiopetala; its pinky- white neighbour is Qypsophylla muralis. To 
the right of this, below, is the pink Epilobium Dodoncei ; beneath 
which is the delicate little Linaria alpina, whose purple and orange 
blossoms decorate the pass of the Great St. Bernard and the rugged 
sides of Pilatus, as well as the moraines of Grindelwald. (I find 
this plant, as raised from the seed sold in England, considerably 
different in height, colour, and form of leaves from those growing 
from the seed I brought from the glaciers at Grindelwald.) The 
yellow group on the opposite side is the Frimula auricula; and the 
oentre plant at the bottom is Glohularia cordifolia. 
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A PEW GOOD BULBOrS PLANTS FOR SUMMER AND 
AUTUMN FLOWERING. 

BT J. P. M'ELBOT, 
Head Ghirdener, Moray Lodge, Campden HilL 

LITTLE judgment in selecting, knowledge of cultural 
details, and the aid of a greenhouse or a few pits, are 
sufficient to insure a display of bulbous plants every 
day in the year. Notwithstanding this fact, very few 
plant-growers trouble themselves about bulbous plants 
beyond the customary display of Dutch bulbs in the spring. I shall 
not give a list of all that can be had in bloom throughout the year, 
or even all that can be had in bloom through the two quarters of it 
named above. To do that would be of no more service than simply 
naming a good trade catalogue in which a list of bulbs is to be 
found. Running over long lists certainly does more harm than 
good, and frightens the would-be cultivator into the belief that it is 
necessary to have the lot or none ; or, at all events, leaves him in such 
a mist that he is unable to pick out the best. Now I will do that for 
him, and name such only as are easy to grow, easy to procure, and which 
will, by the beauty of their flowers, repay the cultivator for his labour. 

AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS. 

As it is my intention to name those only which are more remark- 
able for their beauty than a high price, I shall take first the African 
lily, Agapanthus umbellatua, which everybody either does know^ or 
ought to know, for it is one of the very best flowering plants we 
have through the whole of July and the first week or two in August. 
The culture is very simple. The plants must be potted in good 
fibry loam and rotten manure, two parts of the former to one of the 
latter, and with a good drainage. The size of the pot must depend upon 
that of the plant, but large specimens in thirteen-inch pots produce tho 
grandest eifect. Give the plants plenty of water when in fall 
growth, and keep dry during the winter. Any outhoui^e will suit 
them through the winter, provided no frost can get to them, and they 
must have some amount of light. In the summer, stand them out of 
doors in a shady position until they come into bloom, when, if they are 
wanted for indoor decoration, they can be shifted to the conservatory; 
if not, they have a fine effect placed singly on the lawn. After the 
beauty of the flowers is past, place them iu the full sun to thoroughly 
ripen the bulbs, for their blooming next year depends in a large 
measure upon how they are matured in the autumn. The white 
variety is pretty, but not equal to the blue. 

Bbayoa oemmifloba, with its pretty crimson pentstemon-like 
flowers, is another fine subject. The soil should be rather sandier 
than that advised for the preceding. 

Camassia sscxjlxnta, like the Bravoa, flowers in July, requires 
peat and loam. The flowers are rich purple. 
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EUCOMIS. 

This IB ceriaialj one of the grandest subjects we can have for 
the ^arly part of autumn, as it remains in flower such a length of 
time. The flower-spikes are about two feet in height, the top half 
resembling a fox-brush in shape, the small waxy flowers being set on 
so close together. The flowers are white, spotted with rose, and 
powerfully fragrant. The plant will require much the same treat- 
ment as advised for the Agapanthus, but should have the protection 
of the greenhouse all the winter. The way I treat them is to pot 
three or four bulbs in each pot directly the foliage has died awa^, 
and place them in a dry part of the greenhouse ; and, as they begin 
to push, shift them to a cold frame, and about the second week in 
May stand them out of doors until they are nicely in flower. When 
growing under glass, the plants must be close to it and have plenty 
of air, as the foliage loses that beautiful spotted appearance which 
eontributes so much to its beauty. I only £vide them lyhen I want 
to increase the stock, as specimens with ten or twelve large massive 
spikes have a noble eflect, for at least six weeks, in the conservatory. 
It will do very well planted close to a wall out of doors, but the wet 
soon spoils the delicate colour of the flowers. EucomU punctata and 
IS. regia are the only two I know ; they are both good, but I like the 
first best 

THE H^HANTHUS 

Is another fine genus, but quite distinct from anything yet 
named. It is rather more expensive, too, but it should be grown by 
everybody who has a greenhouse or conservatory, particularly those 
who exhibit collections of stove and greenhouse plants in the autumn. 
The plants require good loam, and peat, and well-decayed leaf-mould, 
in about equal quantities, and a thorough good drainage of broken 
crocks. A moderate quantity of water is required through the 
sammer, but only just enough to keep the foliage from drying up 
through the winter. The foliage of these, like a few others, remains 
evergreen all the winter ; but, if the plants get too much water, they 
will assuredly receive considerable injury, and flower unsatisfactorily 
the following season. If two sorts only are wanted, select H. albi- 
floru9^ white, and H. coccineuSy bright red ; and, for four, add £[. 
yubescens, white, and H, punicens, scarlet. Every one of the four is 
worth a place in the most select collection of flowering plants. 

THE FATrCBATIUM. 

The species of Pancratium have the good qualities of having 
handsome, sweetly-scented flowers, which are produced abundantly 
through the summer. All will do well under similar treatment to 
that recommended for the Hsmanthus. P. calathinum and P. Hit/'- 
rieum are two of the best. 

The Amaryllids furnish us with a lot of subjects which are both 
useful and beautiful. Under this heading we have 
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OUEBKSIST AKD S0A.BB0BOTTOH LILIES. 

Eop pot culture it is best to buy bulbs of these directly they are 
imported in September, and pot them at once. Any light stuff will 
do for them, as the flower-spikes are then just pushing up. The first 
is bright scarlet, and the second a lovely rose-colour. The bella- 
donna lily, AniaryUis belladonna^ is perfectly hardy, and will flower 
regularly every autumn if planted on a dry, warm border, and left 
undisturbed. Besides the Guernsey lily, Nerine sami^nsiB, we have 
other good Nerines, the best of which are, JV. coruscatis, bright 
dazzling scarlet ; If. flexuosa, lovely rose ; and N. IbthergiUi (syn., 
curviflard) ; but they are all rather expensive, averaging from half-a- 
crown to five shillings each. N. pumila and N. undulata have lovely 
rosy lilac-coloured fiowers, and can be had for about sixpence each. 
Good fibry loam, with the addition of a fourth part of leaf-mould, 
and a sprinkling of sand, will suit them admirably. These must be 
kept quite dry after the foliage dies down. 

My favourite amongst greenhouse Amaryllids is the Scarborough 
lily, or Vallota purpurea. It is seldom we see it well grown. 
The best specimens I have ever seen were grown by myself, I had 
half a dozen, and each measured three feet through, and bore annually 
from twelve to fifteen flower-spikes, with stems as thick as a man^a 
thumb, and eighteen inches in height. Nothing could equal those 
in the conservatory through September. The miserable little species 
we see in five-inch pots give us no idea of the beauty and capabi- 
lities of this plant when fully developed. The way I managed them 
can be told in a very few words, for nothing appertaining to plant 
growing could be attended with a greater degree of simplicity. In 
March the plants begin to start into growth, and if they require a 
shift, they are repotted. Young plants are shifted every year, but 
when they get large once in two years will be quite sufficient. I 
first of ail drain the pots well, and, in potting, ram the soil rather 
firm. I always use good mellow loam, full of fibre, two parts, and 
then make up the third part with hotbed manure, rotted to a powder, 
and leaf-mould. I am convinced that a better compost than this 
cannot be had. After they are repotted, they are either placed in a 
cold frame, or in the greenhouse, close to the glass, with plenty of 
air, and in the middle of May they go out of doors, in a rather 
shady position, with the pots elevated slightly, to keep the worms 
out. The north side of a wall is the best position, and under tho 
drip of trees the worst ; better by far stand them out in the blazing 
sun. Here they get regular attention. If recently potted, clear soft 
water is sufficient, but after the pots get full of roots, especially 
during the second year, moderately strong manure-water will be 
required. The draining from the manure-heap, diluted with an 
equal quantity of water, is about the proper strength to use. They 
remain out of doors until the flower-spikes are above the foliage, 
and then go to the conservatory, to enliven it with their large salver- 
shaped fiowers for the next month or six weeks. The slugs must 
not be forgotten, for they are fond of the young foliage, and have a 
great partiality for the flower-spikes just as they are pushing £rom. 
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the bulb. Instead of chopping the plants to pieces, when I want to 
increase the stock, I pick up the small bulbs which laj about on the 
surface of the soil, and pot them, seyeral in each pot. In the winter 
enough water is applied to the roots to keep the foliage plump. 
Three or four times watering, from the end of September until the 
phmts start in the spring, will be quite sufficient. 

These observations have extended to a greater length than I 
anticipated, but I shall not offer a word of apology, for every plant 
named fully deserves all that has been said about it; and, in 
conclusion, I can only say, that if a few barrow-loads of the soft- 
wooded stuff, much of which is little better than rubbish, were to be 
thrown overboard, and replaced with a few plants of each of the 
subjects enumerated, the change would be a beneficial one, and give 
greater interest to the conservatory at a time when the fiimisher is 
at his wits' end to keep it respectable. 




NOTES ON THEEB INTEEESTING PLANTS. 

BY MB. THOMAS WILLIiiMS, 
Bath Lodge, Burscough, Omukirk. 

STMPHUKDBIA PEKDULA. 



IHAT is it, and where is it ? Such is a query put by a 
correspondent, styling himself *' A Nook and Comer 



Gardener," in the February number of The Flobal 
WoBLB ; and the answer given by the Editor to the 
above query, although very good, as far it goes, is rather 
too curt for such a beautiful plant. That it is a rare plant is quite 
true, nor do I ever remember seeing it offered in any catalogue or 
collection. In answer to the first part of the query, " What is it ? " 
I may say, when properly known and properly managed, it is a hardy 
herbaceous plant of the first class. It is no use to attempt to grow 
this fine thing simply as a border plant — it must he elevated ; it is 
such a decided trailer, that grown in the ordinary way, or as an 
ordinary plant, it presents a poor, miserable appearance, its some- 
what rough, light-coloured foliage, and sprawling panicles of creamy, 
campanula-like flowers, presenting just such an appearance aa a 
young lady in white muslin would when roUed in the dirt. It is a 
prodigious plant to flower — thirty to forty flowers may be counted 
on its slender prostrate panicles. An old stump of a tree, or a few 
large rough stones, or clinkers even, about eighteen inches to two 
feet high above the border, and the plant put at top, and ^owed to 
fall over, is just the place for it. But the material on which it is 
planted should be of a da/rh colour — white boulders, or light-coloured 
limestone, do not suit it at all — the plant is so very light, both in 
foliage and flower, that the effect is destroyed ; but hanging over a 
mam of some dark material, the effect is beautiful. How often do 
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we see fine ornamental vases, of a white or light colour, totally 
ineffective when filled with light-coloured foliage and fiowers. 

I do not know how I became possessed of this plant, but it is a 
favourite with all who see it. It is a charming pot plant for a con- 
servatory, and first-rate as a basket plant for suspending. A few 
years ago, I exhibited a large plant of it at one of our flower shows, 
and, elevated on a large inverted flower-pot, it had a beautiful 
^pearance. StiU, there was such a blaze of things from Lord 
" What.d*ye-call-bim " and Lady ** What's-her-name," that I won- 
dered whether it would be even noticed. However, one of the censors 
was a botanist as well as a judge, and the moment he came to it, 
bearing the ticket, "Hardy Herbaceous Plant," first prize was 
awarded to it. I complimented one of the judges, after the show, 
for his appreciation of the plant, and he declared nobody could pass 
by such a beauty. Strange that such fine things should be so much 
neglected. The question of " Where is it P " asked by our friend 
above, made me look up my stock, which I find consists of only four 
plants ; and if a " Nook and Comer Gardener " will communicate 
with me, I can put him in the way to obtain a specimen. It seeds 
freely, and is too eaailtf managed, and, therefore, like gratuitous 
advice, neglected. 

LTSIMACHIA KUMMUIiABfA. 

I have alluded to the above being a capital basket plant, allow 
me here to mention another very common plant I lately saw used 
for this purpose with charming efiect ; and what do you think it 
was ? I feel almost afraid to tell, as I fancy I can hear a loud lan^ 
somewhere. Well, it is nothing more nor liss than the very eommoa 
lAfsimachia nummularia, or "money-wort," or "creeping Jemiy,'^ 
or " herb twopence." Suspended from the roof of a very lofty oost- 
servatory, attached to a villa residence, was a charming-looking^ 
plant, in a very handsome basket. It was a plant, too, that I could 
not at first recognize, but which, on closer inspection, proved our 
old acquaintance, L. nummularia, or herb twopence, though, in 
reality, appearing worth a guinea. This is no despicable plant at 
any time, but planted as a basket plant, and suspended in a con- 
servatory, it becomes decidedly charming. The genial warmth of 
the place seems to force the plant a little, and the long trailing 
shoots, two feet or more long, dropping straight down over the edges 
of the basket, and all over studded wit^ half-guineas or seven-shiUnn^ 
pieces, renders it extremely beautiful. It has only one drawback — 
it should have come from Borneo or Madagascar, and not be found 
in England. 

A GOLDElT-LEAVEn TBEE. 

Tour remarks in the March number of the Flobax Woklb oa 
Tellow Bedding Plants brings to my mind a yellow, or golden* 
leaved tree, which is now very beautiful, I mean the balsam poplar^ 
"Tacamahac." I live '^ in a cottage near a wood," and a few years 
ago, just to break the monotony, I planted a sprinkling of the above 
tree, round the margin of the woods, at random. These are now 
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ftharmiDg objects. Always, from the beg:miiing of Maroh, and this 
year from early in February, the decided yellow buds of this sweet 
tree haye been prominent objects, and they are now (March 4th) 
in nearly full leaf, and so conspicuous, that they have been seen a 
quarter of a mile off. What Jamninum nudiflorum is in the winter 
months, the balsam poplar is in early spring. The early yellow 
leaves are, by those who do not know the tree, taken for inflorescence ; 
indeed, I am often asked what tho^e early-flowering trees are. 
When backed by the naked masses of leafless trees, this tree, at this 
early teason, is seen to peculiar advantage. Towards the end of 
Apnl, when other trees are beginning to put on their green, the 
balsam poplar loses its golden tinge, and assumes the colour of 
ordinary trees. Why is this tree not more frequently planted, in a 
general way, as an ornamental tree ? It is of a line habit, branching 
irom the base, somewhat after the habit of the Lombardy poplar, 
bat of very humble growth, flourishing anywhere; quite a town 
Iree, as I believe it will stand any amount of smoke, and a most 
rapid grower; and I really wonder what the poets have been doing, 
that this Tcry beautiful tree has not been immortalized in at least a 
couple of dozen sonnets. There is a great deal of beauty lying 
asleep, waiting to be aroused, and made subservient to the embel- 
lishment of woodland scenery. 




THE CULTIVATION OP THE PINEAPPLE. 
In Two Chaptebb. — ^No. U. 

BY JAMES BABKES, 
Head Gardener to Lady SoUe, Bioton. 

IN some gardens it is of the utmost importance to secure 
a succession of fruit ; in others, a glut during the sum- 
mer is a matter of the highest importance. The culti- 
vator must regulate his practice in accordance with the 
demands of the dessert, and if summer-fruit only are 
wanted, a lot of Queens will be sufficient to.supply it, and there is 
nothing to beat the Queen for summer use and for certainty of 
profit S it is fairly treated. At many places, especially where there 
18 a family resident throughout the winter, a succession must be 
kept up, and it will require, on the part of the cultivator, very much 
more skill and forethought than merely fruiting a lot of Queens in 
summer and autumn : moreover, it is advisable to have several sorts 
of pines in the case of having to keep up the supply the whole year 
round, both for the sake of variety, and also because such kinds as 
Black Jamaica and Smooth Cayenne quite surpass the Queen for 
winter fruit. 

To make sure of a succession, you must be always potting-up 
suckers. The reason for this is, that every pine plant, to be pro- 
perly fruited, must have a certain length of time for free growth; 
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for, if hurried into prematnre fruiting, the result is sure to be some- 
thing ridiculous. We may reckon on every plant requiring two 
years from its start as a sucker until we cut the ripe fruit from it. 
As a matter of fact, many pines give fine fruit in less than this 
period, and some do not fruit at all unless compelled, about which I 
shall speak presently. In common with other plants, these need 
periods of rest to mature their growth before fruiting, and the culti- 
vator can in a great measure determine when the fruit shall appear, 
by regulating the time and the conditions of the resting season. 
Thus, if we want a batch of plants to start early in spring, we keep 
them rather dry in winter ; but those required to start late should 
be kept growing all winter and spring, with more heat and moisture 
than resting plants require. Those that miss fruiting at the proper 
time should be summarily dealt with. If you have plenty of plants, 
and not over-much glass, throw those that miss away. If you have 
room, however, to do it, you may compel all these to fruit by cutting 
them close over at the surface of the soil, and potting them deeply 
and putting them in a brisk heat. They soon start, and generally 
make fine fruit. We have yet to discover why a certain number of 
almost every batch should miss ; the fault must be in the cultiva- 
tor, there can be no doubt at all. 

Fruit showing in October and November take nearly sixteen 
weeks to come to maturity ; those showing in December and January 
take about fourteen ; and those showing in February and March 
take about twelve. Moderate heat — say from 58' to 65* — should be 
maintained for the succession plants and suckers during the winter 
months, increasing it and humidity as the light and days increase. 

In the fruiting-house the temperature should range from 65" to 
70" during the short days of winter. As the year advances, the 
sun-heat will of course raise it very much higher, and so much the 
better. The addition of 10' or 15" from sun-heat will prove bene- 
ficial at all times, if the roots, air, and himiidity are as they should 
be. When colouring and ripening, air should be very liberally given 
and humidity withheld, in order that the fruit may be of fine colour, 
and what is of far greater importance in a pine — of fine flavour. 

The Queen is the most useful variety we have for summer and 
autumn, but is the worst for winter fruit. To have fruit in June, 
a sufficient number of plants should be set going in January, and in 
the course of three or four weeks another batch should follow. 
If they have been dry and cool since the previous October, the 
stimulus of increased heat and moisture will do all that is required. 
The Queen is a dwarf grower, quick in fruiting, handsome, 
though not very large, and of the finest flavour. It makes suckers 
freely, therefore there is never any difficulty about obtaining a stock 
of plants. 

Black Jamaica is the finest of all for winter. As to flavour, 
nothing can surpass it. In growth it is tall and erect, tolerably sure 
to fruit, medium size, with large pips, rather wanting in colour. It 
Las but one bad quality, and that is, a hard flesh ; but, as tastes 
differ, this is to some connoisseurs a recommendation. Be careful, 
in growing this for winter fruit, not to allow the succession plants 
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to go too dry in winter, and especially in early spring, as this might 
<^u8e them to start prematurely. 

Hurst Souse is a capital small-growing variety, with sidde- 
ahaped leaves and formidable spines. The fruit is sugar-loaf shaped, 
the pips very boldly produced, the flavour excellent, though scarcely 
first rate. It is the best variety known for small houses, and for 
those amateurs who, having collections of stove plants, like to grow 
a few pines with them for the chance of a fruit occasionally. The 
Hurst House pine requires less water than any other. 

Smooth-leaved Cayenne is good or bad according to circumstances. 
I have met with many trashy stocks under this name, which 
proved to be spurious. It is the Green Savannah that is usually 
substituted for the Cayenne when a spurious sort is sent. Get the 
true sort and you can have no finer pme for winter fruit. The plant 
grows taller than the Queen, and spreads more; the leaves are 
broad, and a fine dark-green colour. As for the fruit, it is extremely 
handsome when well finished, and a splendid deep yellow colour. 
The Smooth Cayenne requires plenty of water at all seasons, but of 
course there must be discretion used as to this, for in winter it is an 
easy matter to overdo it, and make shipwreck of your labour. It is 
very shy of making suckers, therefore we are glad to grow it 
from crowns, if we can get them, and sometimes we are compelled 
to put the stems into strong bottom-heat to start the buds upon 
them, when we find they mi^e as good plants as any. 

Providence is only fit to grow to make a monster for exhibition. 

Charlotte Rothschild is worth having in a collection. 

Enville, Antigua, and Blood Red are interesting sorts for people 
who can grow collections as we do at Bicton; but, in a smallish 
garden they are simply in the way. 




THE LADIES' GAEDEN.— No. V. 

BY J. 0. CLABKE, 

Head Gkrdener at Cothelston House, Taunton. 

|HIS will be a busy month with our fair readers ; and 
although almost everything may be planted out in the last 
week of the month, still, unless there is a good prospect 
of favourable weather, it is best to be in no hurry to bed 
out the seedlings from the frame which were advised 
to be sown last month. In many instances the plants will thrive 
better if left until the first week in June, as by that time the earth 
becomes warmer, and, consequently, the young plants take root 
sooner, and make a growth, without any perceptible check, and this 
delay in planting enables the gardener to bestow more time upon the 
preparation of the beds. If the surface soil is stirred up every 
week where there are vacant beds, it will be in all the better condition 
for the reception of the young plants. At all events, it is no use to 
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plant out anything in a hard, battered bed or border, or where there 
are hard dry lumps of earth, as large as a quart measure. Any time, 
therefore, spent in bringing the ground into a kindly condition is 
just so much in favour of the plants that are to occupy it. 

The first subjects to go out may include the HelichrysumM. — 
I should strongly advise my readers to secure all the distinct colours 
of these, and mix them in a rather large bed, and then peg them 
down, as advised last month for the sinnias. I have never grown 
them this way, but if the pegging down is begun as they advance in 
growth, I have not a doubt but that they would make a telling and 
ktsting bed. The Saponaria calahrica may also go out ; it miSces a 
lovely round bed, but shows itself best when the bed is raised in the 
centre. Coreopsis Drummondiiy Convolvulus major, and the 8cku 
zanihus, will bear planting out after the third week. What has been 
already written will enable the reader to decide whether to plant out 
the whole, or to leave the more tender subjects in the frame a week 
longer. But, in connection with planting, I may remark, that it is 
best done in dull or showery weather; the young plants gently 
watered, if they are put out, in bright clear weather. All the 
planting should be done late in the afternoon or evening, as that 
gives the plants a full twelve hours to recover themselves before the 
sun is on them again. It will be necessary to shade the more tender 
subjects during the heat of the day, when it is continually bright 
and clear ; and if mats, or old calico, or thick muslin, is not to hand, 
then a few evergreen branches, stuck into the ground amongst the 
plants, will prove of some service in breaking the force of the sun's 
fire, and in such weather a good sprinkle from the rose of a water- 
pot will help them wonderfully. River or rain water should always 
be used, if possible, but if well ^ater only is to be had, expose it to 
the sun and air, in an open tub, or some other vessel, for at least six 
hours before using it. As to distances in planting, six inches from 
plant to plant, all over the bed, will serve for all those subjects for 
which distances are not specially stated. Stocks and asters will, of 
course, go in singly, but helichrysums and zinnias, if used for beds, 
and pegged down, will require to be nine inches apart, unless the soil is 
poor, then six inches will suffice. The others may be lifted from the 
frame three or four plants in a bunch, and planted that way, for if the 
more dwarf-growing subjects are disturbed too much at the roots, they 
are some time before they recover. Take care that all the varieties of 
marigold are carefully shaded after planting out. A bed of the double 
Camellia-flowered Balsams is not to be despised when well grown. If 
sown early this month in the open ground, where they are to flower, 
and thinned out at the end of June to one foot apart, and constantly 
supplied with a little manure- water, they make magnificent objects 
from August until the beginning of October. People fail in growing 
balsams as bedding plants (and, indeed, a good many of other 
annuals) because they allow them to form pods of seed, and give in- 
sufficient water. The balsam requires a rich soil, plenty of water, 
and every seed-vessel to be picked off as soon as it is visible. With 
such treatment, it is as good, and cheap, and lasting a bedding plant 
as we could wish to have. 
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Now for the climbere, which I directed Bhoald be sown last 
month in pots. We must not think about disturbing them until quite 
the end of the month, and then they will be nice strong plants. 
Taking them in the order in which they were named last month, we 
lia?e first to deal with the Conrolvulus major. The exquisite colours 
of this flower will be sure to find favour, and as they will grow any- 
where, if there is some depth of good soil, we may plant them to 
hide old stumps of trees, or an unsightly fence. Or, it may be, there 
is a bare place in a wall, somewhere in the ^farden — if so, this is the 
plant that will please you. Put in some kmd soil, and put out the 
plants four inches apart, close to the wall. Place between them the 
feathery ends of ordinary pea-sticks, and they will climb without any 
training. Take care that they do not suffer by drip from the wall, 
or for the want of water. They also make showy masses in the 
mixed border, planted five or six in a clump, with three or four of 
the same sticks to climb over. The sweet peas ma^ be treated the 
same way. A lovely bower may be made with a mixture of Convol- 
Tulus major, TropsBolum canariensis, Tropseolum Lobbii, and the 
common nasturtium, or TropsBolum majus. The TropaBolums, if 
trained up, will form the head of the bower, while the others, with a 
little assistance, will form the sides. 

The Lopho<4permums, and Maurandya Barclayana, are, perhaps, 
better adapted for covering lattice- work round the house, or verandahs, 
where there is more shelter and warmth ; at all events, where they 
can be grown, they afibrd beautiful and interesting features. It wiu 
be generally agreed that bare spaces upon walls or fences in any 
lady's flower garden, however small, are most objectionable, and 
the more so, because, by a trifling outlay in seeds, and a little 
attention, they may be clothed with beautiful vegetation. Observe, 
for example, what the common nasturtium and the canary creeper 
will do in a few weeks, even in a poor soil, if assisted with water, 
and something on which to fasten their twining growth ; and few 
things look more graceful than these common creepers — here grace- 
fully drooping, and there tenaciously grasping — everywhere softening 
the outlines of the object they cover, and giving welcome shade 
where it is most needed. I would, therefore, advise their adoption 
in every available spot of the garden, as they serve to break up the 
monotony of the place. In furnishing vases, baskets, and stumps of 
'brees, free-growing creeping plants are indispensable. The con- 
Tolvulus, the canary creeper, and the nasturtium may, indeed, be 
made fitting embellishments for the window-sill, the balcony, or to 
form a summer screen in any part of the garden, to shut out any 
unsightly object of moderate height. I have seen hundreds of wnuL 
gardens in which such features are ouite unknown, and yet the pro- 
prietors of these gardens profess to have some taste. I am satisfied 
that those who purchase seed, and raise the priudpal part of their 
own flowers, will find much more pleasure in their gardens than 
those who buy large quantities of bedding plants. The cost of a 
pleasure is no certain measure of its value ; some of those pleasures 
which cost the least, last the longest, and are most truly, what they 
should be, silver linings to the clouds that accompany our daily life. 
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BOUGAINVILLEA " SPECTABILIS : 

WILL IT THEIVB AKYWHEBE EN" A COOL CONSEBTATOBT TS BBITAIN ? 

LADY writes, from a village near Algiers, to tlie follow- 
ing effect: — "May not the BcmgainviUea spectahilia 
succeed in a Cornish or Devon climate without hothoute 
treatment P Nothing can be less like stove atmosphere 
than the air of this place. Both air and soil are very 
dry, the winds are often tempestuous, and the thermometer in our 
apartments often falls to 53**, and yet the lovely BougainviUea grows 
and flowers so abundantly on the neighbouring cottage walls as quite 
to give a feature to the village." 

I send this information for what it may be worth. May not 
plants of this glorious creeper referred to succeed better in a Cornish 
conservatory, if brought from Algiers, where they appear to be 
acclimatized, rather than such as we have hitherto had from their 
native tropical habitats ? 

Any remark on this subject from Mr. Hibberd will be greatly- 
esteemed by the writer I have quoted, and by his obliged and con- 
stant reader, Commelika. 

[We put this in large type that it may have the fullest possible 
attention, but we cannot at present say anything more about it than 
this — ^that a fine plant of BougainviUea, planted out in a London 
conservatory, is under experiment, and will be reported on some 

day.] 




FORMING AND PLANTING VINE BORDERS. 

BY WILLIAM COLB, 
Head Gardener, Ealing Park, Middlesex. 

HAD no intention of entering into the important sub- 
ject of making and planting vine borders, when I penned 
my short paper of last month, on selecting the best 
varieties or crapes for the several purposes and seasons. 
But, since then, several letters of inquiry have come to 
hand, which, aided by the request of one or two amateur friends, 
have induced me to say a few words about it. My only reason for 
not saying anything about forming vine borders was simply because 
BO much has been written, that I fancy people must be getting sick 
of the subject. I will be as brief as possible, and content myself 
with saying what should be done, and leave the theoretical part of 
the question to those who have more time than t have for writing. 
In low-lying gardens, with a damp subsoil, the whole of the border 
ought to be above the ground level, with a nine-inch wail to keep 
the soil in its place. But in ordinary situations, with a dry subsoil, 
there is no advantage whatever in having them bevond a foot or so 
above the surface. My vine borders here, which I made a few 
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yenrs back, are parti j inside and partly out; the front wall being 
arched to allow free egress for the roots. The inside borders cover 
the whole floor of each house, and the outside border is now about 
nine feet in width, which I intend to widen to twelve feet, as the 
vines exhaust the nourishment in their present feeding-ground, and 
require further supplies. I have made one addition of three feet, 
as the border was ouly six feet wide outside when first made. For 
borders that have to be made above the siirfuce, it will be preferable 
to make them the proper width, and carry the wall high enough 
to allow of top-dressings as required. In the first place, take out 
the soil to a depth of about four f*^et, leaving the bottom perfectly 
hard and unbroken, with a slope of about a foot in the whole width, 
and spread about four inches of concrete over it. This is prepared 
by mixing the siftings of gravel with hot slaked lime, and spread 
out directly it is mixed. This must be allowed to set, and then a 
foot thickness of broken bricks and rough stones placed over it for 
drainage. Before the soil is filled in, the drainage should be covered 
-with sufl&cient long stable litter, or pieces of turf two or three 
inches thick, to prevent its getting choked up. 

Vines require a soil thoroughly pervious to water at all times, 
80 that in selecting the loam — which mu.4t be the main constituent 
of the border — choose that which is not likely to run together after 
the fibrous roots of the grasses, etc., are decayed, for it is a difficult 
matter to finish off grapes as they should be in a border of close 
unctuous stuff. We want a border full of healthy fibrous roots, each 
of which acts as a feeder, and is not likely to receive injury from 
any cause so quickly as the few large white roots, as thick as goose- 
quills, which are to be found in fat borders. To be as plain as 
possible, suppose we are mixino; up a dozen loads of compost for tlie 
border, let its component parts approximate closely to the followinjr 
formula : — Eipjht loads of turfy loam ; two of lime rubbish, in which 
there is a good proportion of wmall pieces of brick ; one of manure, 
and one of crushed bones. If bones cannot be obtained, they can 
be disj)en8ed with, or a lessor proportion used. The manure 1 prefer 
is fresh horse-droppings, mixed with about half its bulk of short 
half-rotten litter, as it helps to keep the bordiT open and porous. 
The materials should be well incorporated together before filling the 
border, but not chopped up too line, as the filling in and treading 
necessarx to mske it firm will break up the loam sufficit^ntly, after 
the large sods are cut in two or three pieces. Three feet is a good 
depth tor the border, to begin with, and then a top-dressing can be 
added wlien necessary. 

It will be as well to allow the border to settle a week or two 
before planting the vines; hut no time should be lost in buying 
them, if there is a convenient place to keej) them, until the time 
arrives for plantinsr, as nt the nurseries they are now growing in 
bottom-heat, and it would not be wise to turn them direct from it 
into the border of cold soil. Good stout caues, about two ftet in 
length, from last year's vi« es cut d(»wn, will he the most suitable to 
plant, and they should be obtained from tl e u^•a^e^t nursrry that 
can be depended upon for j-etiiug them true to name, as they are 
TOL. IV. — yo. T. 10 
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now [much too tender to travel any distance by rail with safety. 
They are to be planted inside, and the roots should be loosened 
round the outside of the ball, ^o that they can strike out into the 
border without let or hindrance. Give them a good watering with 
tepid water to settle the soil about the roots, and keep the house 
rather close for a few vteeks, until the vines get established and 
begin to grow. A slight shade just over the vines, for a few days, 
will be of assistance to them. During the summer, maintain a 
moist growing temperature, but with sufficient ventilation to keep 
the wood firm and short-jointed, and keep rather dry at the roots, 
and throw the houHO open early in September, if the vines show 
signs of vigorous growth at that season ; for the growth after that 
period will not have sufficient time to get matured. Be:<ides, as the 
rods will have to be cut close back in the winter, it is as well to induce 
them to rest early. 




GOLD AND SILYEE EERNS. 

BT OEOEQE GRAY, 
Head Gnrdcner, NorbltoQ Hall, Kingston, S.W. 

|HE whole of the ferns are more or less beautiful, but none 
more thoroughly deserving admiration than the Gymno- 
grammas. It is true none of the species will stand 
rough usage, such as being kept very wet for several weeks 
in succession, and then left to themselves until the 
fronds begin to wither through want of water. None of the ferns 
are more susceptible of injury from drought than these ; if they 
once get dry, so that the fronds begin to flag, it is very seldom that 
they recover; and if they suffer for any length of time, it is equally 
HiJdom that the life of the plant itself is spared. Even when the 
Josd of the foliage is the only loss to grieve over, the plants are a 
long time in recovering from the chock they receive. It is not such, 
a very difficult matter to keep them properly supplied with water 
at the right time. The practice of going through the fernery, 
watering-pot in hand, and giving all a duse that come within reacb, 
whether they need it or not, and then leaving them to chance for two 
or three days, will not do for these ; they must have special attention, 
and that, ti)0, at the right time. I point this out as most important. 
If 1 were to say that gold and silver ferns are easy to manage, 
some readers would suppose a little rough usage would do them no 
harm. It must be understood, however, that there is no particular 
difficulty in their culture ; give them the right treatment, aud there 
is DO other chibs of ferns that will more amply repay the cultivator 
for his labour. I cannot say how often each plant will need water, 
but this much I can say, the soil must never be du&t dry, and never 
be very wet. In ivery teason of the }ear it mu.^t be moderately 
dry before water is given. On the otiicr Jiand, to keep the roots 
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coostaxitly wet is the most effectual way to kill tlie plants that I 
know of. The pots will mostly give a riaging sound, when rapped 
with the knuckle, as the soil begins to get dry. There is another 
point that must not be overlooked in connection with this matter, 
and it is this : when you water, give sufficient to wet every particle 
of the soil in the pot. Unless the soil is very dry, the water run- 
ning through the bottom is, generally speaking, a sufficient guide. 
If one application is not enough to accomplish this, give more ; 
even if you give a dozen, no matter. I have frequently seen plants 
in a sickly condition which were potted in the best of soil, and 
which appeared to be in the ri^ht condition as to moisture, and have 
had to prescribe for them. Well, we turn such plants out of their 
pots, and find the soil to the depth of three or four inches just right, 
and the lower parts as dry as dust when wafted about by a summer 
breeze. The best way to deal with plants when they get into this 
state is to dip them bodily into a tank or tub of water, and let tliem 
remain long enough to get thoroughly soaked, for it is certainly no 
use to attempt to water them from the top in the ordinary way. 
Soft water must be used, and it should be placed in the fernery long 
enough to acquire the same warmth as the atmosphere of the house 
before using it. Of course, in common with all other plants, less 
water will be necessary in the winter months, when the plants are 
at rest, than, when they are in full growth through the heat of 
summer. Newly-potted plants will also not want so much as others 
that are pot-bound. Syringing overhead will do no harm to one or 
two of the commonest sorts, but all are better without it. In the 
summer, it is of little consequence how moist the atmosphere is, but 
I am convinced that it is exceedingly hurtful to dash a lot of water 
over them. Whenever it is determined to syringe these plants, let 
it be done in the afternoon of a bright day, and it should take the 
form of a gentle dew rather than a heavy rain ; but in the winter 
the Gymnogrammas do better in a drier atmosphere : such as is 
required by the stock of ordinary stove plants will suit them 
nicf ly. If kept in cold, damp houses all the winter, they are sure to 
perish. 

I have been rather prolix about the waterincf, for it is certainly 
one of the most important matters connected with the management 
of these beautiful ferns. The other details, though necessiry to be 
carried out with judgment, are insignificant in comparison. We 
grow our plants in good peat, mixed with plenty of good sharp 
silver sand. The peat must be good in texture, and not likely to 
run together into a paste, or get hard, or soon turn sour, as most mossy 
peats do. In the first place, the peat must be chopped up rather 
Bn"'all, with every particle of fibre preserved, and then have the sand 
and a liberal quantity of small crocks incorporated with it. In 
potting large specimens, I generally have the crocks separate, and 
put them in as the potting goes on, but, whether large or small, the 
plants require the soil to be rammed in firm, witliout being as hard 
as a turnpike road, and sufficient space must be lefc upon the surface 
to allow of their being watered without much trouble. It is hardly 
necessary for me to say — for such tender-rooted plants as these — 
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that the pots must be carefully crocked, bo that the drainage is 
perfect ; for without effective drainage the plants will soon be in 
anything but a thrifty condition. A shift once a year, in the spring, 
will be quite enough for specimens, but young plants can be potted 
oftener and at any time, though it is not wise to shift them after the 
beginning of August, as it is much easier to winter plants in small 
pots full of roots than in pots of larger size not half-rooted. 

"With ferns, as with most other subjects, the quieter they are 
kept through the winter the better, for even if the health is not 
impaired by keeping them in a high temperature, the growth is 
generally so poor and weak that it dies off some time during; the 
following summer. With regard to the best temperature, I find my 
plants do remarkably well with an average of 60' for the season of 
rest, and an average of 75' for the season of growth, and, of course, 
shaded from bright sunshine from the beginning of March until the 
end of September. At other times it is best to expose them freely 
to the light, as they do not thrive so well in such a dense shade as 
many other kinds of ferns. 

There are two ways to increase the stock; one by taking 
offsets, or, more correctly speaking, dividing the crown, and the other 
by means of spores or seeds. The first requires skilful manipula- 
tion, and it will be a repetition of the " goose with the golden eggs" 
for an inexperienced hand to attempt it, as it is just possible that 
the parent plant may be killed by the operation. Baising seedling 
plants is the only method I shall recommend, as there is no risk 
attached to it, and the young plants are more vigorous than those 
obtained by division. We simply place a few crocks in the bottom 
of an ordinary seed-pan, and then fill with peat and sand chopped 
up roughly. It will be as well to carry it up in a spherical form 
above the level of the rim, to reduce to the lowest possible 
minimum the danger of the seedlings " damping " off. To scatter 
the spores over this draw the hand briskly up the underneath side 
of the mature fronds, so as to dislodp:e the spores, and have the paa 
underneath for them to fall upon. This can be done with a careful 
hand without injuring the fronds. After this, cover with a bell- 
glass, and place in a warm, shady corner. After the plants come 
up and progress in growth, give a little air at first, and gradually 
increase it until they are stout enough to bear full exposure, when 
the glass can be removed altogether, and the plants potted singly 
into small pots. The pan should be placed in three or tour inches 
of water wlien the soil gets dry, for when watered overhead the 
spores may be washed a\vay, but by dipping, the whole body of soil 
is moistentfd, without the least disturbance of it. 

All the varit'tiea which 1 nhall name here are first-rate, and the 
only rule to guide the reader in selecting from amongst them is the 
expenditure that cm b(i afforded for purchasing them. If two only 
are wanted, G. chryaoplnjlla and Q. peruviana arrpjrophylla should 
be preferr. d. The tir^t is one of the ver\ best of the >eetion with 
gold fronds, and the other occupies the same po»iti«»n in the section 
ot silver frondr«. G. Lauchcana is another grand golden species; 
nnd G. TVeticnhaUiana, a very elegant companion in the silver class. 
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G, Massonii (syn. ochraced) is perhaps tbo freest grower in the 
gen as, and the fronds are very elegant, but not so distinctly golden 
as either of the others. G, tartarea is a fine silver fern, and one of 
the hardiest of the genus. The above are a good half-dozen to begin 
with, and when their culture is thoroughly mastered, add NothoclUcma 
flavoy which is a gem of the first water, but difficult to grow. It is 
certainly the prettiest gold fern in exidtciice. 




CULTURE OF CYCLAMEIS^ PERSIC UM. 

BY 6E0B0E FAIBBAIRN, 
Head Gardener to the Duke of NorthamborlaDd, Ston House. 

HAVE no wish to decry the merits of anything else, 
when I say that this is the most useful plant we have 
for decorative purposes during the winter and spring; 
for it is equally at home in the conservatory or drawing- 
room, and is one of the best \* indow plants in existence. 
The air of a sittiuj^-room does it no harm, and it continues fresh and 
beautiful for three months, with the simple attention of keeping 
the roots properly supplied with moisture. More than this, it is 
second to no other plant for furnishing cut flowers for bouquets and 
table decoration. There is, however, not much necessity for me to 
enlarge upon the merits of the cyclamen, as these are now tolerably 
well known, and I can occupy my time, and the space allotted to me 
in these pages, more profitably by at once ofiering a few hints upon 
its cultivation. We grow a large number here, and I have been 
frequently requested by visitors and friends to give my method of 
treatment, which I do now with pleasure, in the hope that it will 
assist those who have hitherto failed in growing this beautiful flower 
8o well as they could wish, or its merits deserve. This much I can 
say, that if my directions are strictly followed, there will certainly 
be no risk of a failure. 

We must have good seed to begin with, and that, too, saved 
from plants having the desirable characteristics of compact habit, 
elegant, marbled folia<2;e, and large broad-petalled flowers, set on 
short stiff flower-stalks. With seed saved from plants of this 
description, the bulk of the seedlings may be expected to be good, 
though a few may not be first-rate. But if the seed is saved indis- 
criminately from good and bad alike, very few good flowers must be 
expected from the batch of seedlings. As two or three good spe- 
cimens are sufficient to furnish seed for ordinary private collections, 
seed-saving is not such a formidable aflair, and the fertilization of a 
few hundred flowers is the work of a very short space of time. I 
am surprised that more care is not exercised in the selection of the 
seed-bearing parents of other florist flowers as well as this, by people 
who ought to know better, for there is just as much time, labour, 
and space taken up in growing that which is an outrage to a true 
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florist, OS tbere is in cultivatiDg plants which show that the cultiyator 
has some taste and judgment. I throw out these hiuts now, for 
there is yet time for seed-saving in a systematic manner, if there 
were a few specimens started late ; otherwise, it is best to give up the 
project, for there is plenty of good seed to be bought in the trade. 

As soon as the seed is ripe, whi^h is generally the case in July, 
it should be sown in pans, filled with equal parts of peat, loam, and 
leaf-mould, with the addition of a moderate quantity of silver sand, 
and a good drainage in the bottom. 

The compost must be broken up rather small, without sifting, so 
that the youDc: ] slants can be taken up, when the time arrives for 
potting theui, without injuring the roots. The seed-pans should be 
placed in a close part of the stove or cucumber-house, where thej 
will have the benefit of a mean temperature of Td^. As the young 
foliage begins to show nicely above the surface, a light position, with 
rather more air, and not quite so warm, will be more suitable for 
them. Great caution is necessary in watering at this stage, for the 
young roots will not take kindly to sour stuff, and the plants have 
to remain some time in the seed-bed. By November the corms will 
bave attained considerable dimensions, and be ready for pottiug off 
separately. The same soil must be used as before, and the plants 
lifted carefully and potted firm, with corms on the surface, in small 
60*8. The weather will not permit much air at this season, but 
they should be placed near the glass, and a growing temperature of 
66° or 60'* maintained. As the days lengthen, a rise of five degrees 
may be allowed, with more liberal ventilation. 

Early in May, remove the plants to a cold frame in a rather 
shady position, and keep them growing steadily until the end of 
August or beginning of September. At this stage they will require 
shifting into the blooming-pots, which should be either five or six- 
inch ; the largest size should only be used for the very largest 
plants, as they do very little good if overpotted. 

"VVe make a slight alteration in the compost at this stage, by 
taking away half the leaf-mould, and replacing it with the same 
quantity of fresh horse-droppingn, dry enough to mix readily. The 
cold frame will be the best place for a month or six weeks, as it can 
be kept rather close, to help the roots to get established quickly in 
their new quarters. 

Before proceeding any farther, it will not be altogether out of 
place to say that the soil mu^t be light and rich, for it is an utter 
impossibility to grow cyclamens successfully in close, compact stuff, 
through which the roots cannot permeate readily. 

Very little remains to be said beyond what is known to everyone 
who has any knowledge of planl-growing. Early in October, remove 
the stock to the greenhouse, where they will have sufficient air 
without being exposed to such cold currents as are required by 
Kew Holland plants; they must bo near the glass, and properly 
attended lo wiili respect to water. As we are bound to grow them 
by hundreds at Siou, I have a deep pit heated with hot water, and 
a stage close to the glass, set apart especially for them. A genial 
temperature of about 50' is kept up with moderate ventilation, until 
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they begin to show flower, when they are taken to the conservatory. 
When required for flowering late in the spring, they must have 
colder quarters. 

When the flowers are faded, there must he no hurry in drying 
them off J as it is a had plan to give the corms too long a rest through 
the summer. Put them in a cool, dry place, and give just sufficient 
water to keep the foliage plump until the seed is ripe, and then dry 
off; but do so in a gradual manner. Pot the old corms at the same 
time, and use the same compost as recommended for the autumn 
potting of the young ones ; but instead of potting without disturb- 
ing the ball as in dealing >vith the latter, shake away all the old 
stuff, but without injuring the roots. Beware even of trimming 
them, as is frequently done by people who know very little about 
cyclamen culture. 

Nothing further need be said, as it would be a repetition of 
former directions; but I must not forget to caution my readers 
against the too liberal use of liquid manure. I have purposely said 
nothing about its use, because I think it had better be left alone 
until the cultivator thoroughly understands the hahits of these 
plants ; for they are by no means gross feeders, and magnificent 
specimens can be grown without its aid. 




CULTIVATION OF ALPINE PLANTS 

BY JAMES BACKHOUSE AND 80K. 

IN the coarse of looking over somo trade catalogues, our attention was 
arrested — as well it might be — when we came to the catalogue of 
Alpine plants issued by James Backh<iuse and Son, of York. Every 
one of our readers who has any special taste for these interesting plants 
must kn«>w that in the nurseries of this firm at York is the most perfect 
Tockery in the British islands— that is to say, the most perfect artificial rockery, 
famished with the most beautiful collection of Alpine plants. To this same firm, 
too, we are indebted for the chief part of all the bcFt hardy plants that have been 
introduced within the past quarter of a century. This prefuce appears to be need- 
ful aa an introduction to what we now extract from Messrs. Backhouse's catalogue 
on the subject indicated by tlie heading to this. They say — 

** A very large proportion of the most showy species may be grown in an ordi- 
nary border in common soil, and nearly tlie whole range of Alpine plants (which 
constitute one of the most interesting classes of perennials) may also be grown well 
in pota, where a garden is devoid of the rockwork which best represents their 
natural 'element.' Whether cultivated in pots or on rockwork, itmay be well hero 
to tt^te, that after long experience, and far too much of that kind of * misfortune * 
whieh usually attends 'experimenting' upon new plants, we find that, as a rule, 
it is an error to place in the shade in summer, for the sake of coolness, those species 
which inhabit very high mountain regions. These plants, as a class, hate the soft, 
faomid, * lifeless' atmosphere which shady situations in low districts afford. Living 
Batnrally on lofty ridges, they are constantly exposed to high winds, and an atmo- 
sphere of crystaUina clearness, througli which the sun's rays dart down with a 
tehemence which often heats the rocks till you can scarcely bear to touch them. 
This briUiant sunshine in the dnytiuie alternating with excessively heavy dews or 
sharp frosts at night, are the summer conditions of a largo number of the rarest 
and most beautiful species in their native abodes. And these, born near va&t fields 



of perpetual snow, receive a rapid and permanent supply ol moisture at the roots, 
which is checked only vheu wintry winds again bind everything in a mass of ice. j 
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'^Very r/pid and perfect drainage, combined with an eqnaHy rapid and con- 
tinnous supply of water, are therefore essential to thoroughly healtby development. 
On rockwork tliis may be easily accomplished, by allowing water to escape from a 
pipe at or near the highest point, in a very slender stream, or * fast drop,' which 
will keep a large ' district * below both more humid and cooler than when similar 
effects are aimed at by ordinary watering. Some species — such, for instance, as 
Sriirichwm nanum, Androsace lanuginosa^ Cerastium alpinum — [This beaatifiil 
little woolly Cerastium not only lives in the open air in large towns, but, in spite 
of the smut and all the rest of it, lives so well as to be perfectly covered with 
flowers, even after a very hard winter and harder spring] — and those plants 
generally which have silky or cottony foliage, evidently dislike having their leaves 
wet by artificial means, especially in winter ; as in a wild state they are either 
buried during that season in dry snow, or subjected to frosts which destroy eveiy 
particle of moisture. These must either bo planted where an overhangiog ledge 
protects from snow and rain, or be grown in pots which can be placed uuder a glass 
frame admitting full ventilation in winter. Not that these plants are tender. They 
are nearly as 'hardy' as the rocks themselves, but their winter alpine aimosphera 
is dry till the spring thaw sets in." 

Here we would remark, as supplementary to Messrs. Backhouse's excellent 
remarks, tlmt Alpine plants of every kind will utidoubtedly do well in pots, if well 
exposed and watered ; but in pots and about frames, etc., they are liable to get too 
much of that ** lifeless" atmosphere so fatal to them, independent of the vicissitudes 
which potted plants are generally liable to. A good '* rock work,*' with the right 
sort of fissure ** nests" and Bituations fur choice Alpine plants, we have not yet 
seen except at Yi*ik; in'^eed, rock work is often spoiled by its makers, from igno- 
rance of what a rockwurk for plants ought to be, than acy other kind of garden 
work. The usual aim seems to be to show us '* burrs " and rocks, and all the rest 
of it, instead of beautiful plants elevated in this way to secure drainage, and other 
conditions natural to them. \V'hy, half the bits of **rockwork" around Londoa 
are so constructed, that even our native plants, that take possession of every other 
spot, do not become established on them. But there is another way of growing 
Alpines which we have proved to be as gO(d as any, and that is, by giving them 
the soil and moisture they require, in a slightly raised bed or beds in any isolated 
spot in the garden — on the turf, if possible. Suppose, for instance, you receive 
fifty choice Alpines, and have no suitable rockwork, the next best thing to do is to 
excavate a bed in some fully-exposed spot (cut off from flower-garden, if convenient), 
secure thorough draining, and then fill up with fine sandy peat and a little good 
sandy loam through it ; if for a general stock (the whole very sandy, mind), place 
a few rough stakes or slabs around this bed, cropping naturally from the earth, so 
as to raise your bed a little over the grass — say from six to sixteen incb<>s— and 
through the centre a few rough-looking stones, if you can get them, the whole to 
resemble a bit of level stony ground. Do this nicely — it may be done in a day by 
a couple of men — and then plant your Alpines ; if they are of the right sort, yoa 
will ere long be making prepaiations for a larger collection. Such things as 
Qenliana vernal Dianthua aJpiftus^ and Myototia alpestrU^ will flourish freely ia 
such a situation — all that need be done after the planting being to water thoroughly 
in dry weather, no matter when that occurs, and the labour will not be much, as oar 
rains are so frequent ; but it must be borne in mind that these Alpines will require 
more water than any other out-door subjects. On another point let the catalogue 
speak again — 

** Besides the question of moistnro and atmosphere, that of soil is generally 
important. HuT.dreds of rare Alpines have been sacrificed to the idea that earth 
is essential for vitality. AVe find that, with many species, the less of this they 
have, the better their chance, especially at first, when not established. Grit (coarse 
sandstone crushed into every imaginable shape and size, from sand upwards) is the 
' life and soul ' of a large range of Alpines. When merely tinged with a little 
peat, cocoa-refuse, or loam, as the case requires, and kept moist artificially by 
filtration from above, this material exactly suits them, and imparts a vigour that 
surprises the cultivator. Even river sand, unmixed with anything, often answers 
perfectly when the moisture is regular." 

This, we think, is more applicable to newly-introduced and extremely rare 
Alpines than to the really useful and showy kinds. Artificial "filtration ihMa 
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nhoxe " is not likely to be well amtnged or attempted by amateurs or firardeners, at 
least oot till they are sufficiently acquainted with the merits of Alpines, and till 
then tlje watering-pot or hose i» quite sufficient. 

Than the Alpine Fink and mountain Forget-Me-Not, the choice Saxifrap^as^ 
Gentians, and Silene alpestris and acatilis^ there are in this world fuw more charm- 
ing; plants ; and these, with dozens of others of the choicest, are flourishing in the 
sort of bed we allnde to. Very siindy soil, free drainage, full exposure to the stuiy 
and plenty of moisture at all times, will grow Alpines well. 



HORTICULTURAL AFFAIRS. 




DYAL HoKTicuLTURAL Society's Hyacinth Show. — The display of 
this popular and useful flower, on Saturday, March 13th, was acknow- 
ledged by all competent judges to be the grandest ever seen in this 
country. The hyacinths were arrang* d down the centre uf the con- 
servatory at South Kensington, and, aided as thfj were with fine 
groups of pot-roses, from Messrs. Paul and Son, and Mr. W. Paul, Waltham, and 
magnificent collections of cyclamens, from Messrs. Wiggins, James Edmonds, and 
Turner, the general eflfect was at once both surprising and delightful. Hyacinths 
were, of course, the principal feature ; and never do we recollect moie magnificent 
spikes than trio$e staged by Messrs. Cutbush and Son, H'ghgate, and Mr. W. Paul, 
Waltham, who were the principal exhibitors and prize-takers in the trade and open 
classes ; Mr. Turner, Slougi), and Mr. Davies, Liverpool, also exhibited fine collec- 
tions. Messrs. Cutbush and Son took first for thirty-six distinct varieties ; twelve 
varieties, three of each, eighteen red varieties, and second for eighteen distinct 
varieties ; Mr. W. Paul taking .-econd in the two first classes, first in the last, and 
also first for six new kinds. To eimmerale all that were staged in each collection 
would take up more space than we can rpare, besides being tedious, as the sorts 
were nearly the same in e4cli lot. Wu therefore propose to name the best of the 
bulk exhibited. Whites : Paix de I'Europe, Alba supi rbi«sima, Mirandoline, Queen 
of the Netherlands, Alba maxima, Princess Helena, Grandeur a Merveille, Tubi- 
flora, L'lnnocence, Snowb^ill (the be»'t of the whites], La Grandesse, and Mont 
Blanc. Blue : Garrick, Baron Von Tayll (one of the best dark blut-s). Lord 
Palmerston, Grand Lilas (fine light blue), Grand Monarque (in the same way as the 
last), Couronne de Celle, Charles Dickens (fine), Laurens Koster, Bloksberg, Sir John 
Lawrence, Orondates, Marie, and Leonidas. JRede : Emmeline, Fabiola, Gigantea, 
Howard, Prince Albert Victor (bright crimson, but scarcely so good as Garibaldi, in 
the same way), Macaulay, Von Schiller, Solfaterre, Le Prophete, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Princess Helena (deep pink, very beautiful), Prince of Orange, Koh-i-Noor, 
Lady Sale, La Joyeuae, Princess Glothilde, Duke of Wellington, and Princess 
Beatrice. Yellow : Ida, and Bird of Paradise (both good). Maute : Sir H. Have- 
lock, Haydn, and Mimosa. Black : La Nuit, Prince Albert, Feruck Khan. The 
new varietias were neither sufficiently good or distinct to deserve notice, with the 
exception of Hector, exhibited by Mr. Paul, a very fine light blue, in the way of 
Grand Silas. Mr. Weir, The Elms, Hampstead ; Mr. Potter, Highgate ; Mr. G. 
"Wheeler, Regent's Park; Mrs. Noakes, Highgate ; and Miss Wilding, Euston Square, 
were the leading prize-takers in the classes devoted to amateurs. Fine spikes were 
to be seen in the collections, which were, however, far below those exhibited in the 
tZBde classes. 

Tulips, narcissi, crocuses, and lilies of the valley, were' shown well by Messrs. 
Cutbush and Son, Mr. W. Paul, Mr. Cutbush, jun., Barnet, Mr. C. Turner, Mr. 
Wheeler, and Mr. Steel, Hammersmith. The best of the former were — Van der 
Ncer, Oouleur Cardinal, Rose Aplatie, Superintendent (white, feathered with purple), 
Le Matelas (soft silky rose), Keizt-rskrooit, Buttercup (good yellow), and Proserpine. 
The NarcisH were represented by Her Majnsty, B.izelman Major, Lord Canning, 
Queen of the Netherlauds, Grand Solid d Or, Bathurst, Belle Princesse, Grand 
Honarque, and Gloriosa. The best of the Crocuses were : Skyblue, Albion, Mam- 
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rnotb, Perfection, Caroline Chisliolme, Prince of Wales, Sir Walter Scott, Princesa 
Alexandra, and Ne Plus Ultra. 

CoUectiona of Cyclamens were exhibited In splendid condition by Mr. Wiggins, 
gardener to W. Beck, Esq. ; Mr. Edmonds*, Hayes ; Mr. James, I»leworth ; and 
Mr. C. Turner, Slough. Mr. Wiggins occupied the first placi', with a collection, 
comprising about eighty magnificent specimens, with from one to three hundred 
flowers ou each, of tiie finest quality. The group iu which the colours, ranging 
from pure white to the deepest rose, were judiciously mixed, presented the nio»t 
lovely effect. Mr. E^lmonds' collection left little to be desired ; and Mr. James had 
a collection of superbly-finished specimens. Good primulas were also exhibited by 
Messrs. Wiggins and James, in good condition. 

Miscellaneous Collections of Plants were contributed by Mr. B. S. Williams and 
Mr. W. Bull, amongst which we noticed handsome yuccas, agaves, dracssnas, 
graceful tree ferns and palms, besides orchids, and other choice subjects. Messrs. 
Paul and Son, Cheshunt, and Mr. W. Paul, contributed groups of pot-roses, and 
boxes of cut blooms ; and Mr. Ware, Tottenhom, baskets of alpines, and other spring 
flowers in bloom. Several of the new Coleus were sent by Mr. C. Turner, Slough, 
and Messrs. Downie, Laird, and Laing, Forest Hill. 

Royal Botanic Society's Fihst Spbino Show. — Hyacinths were not con- 
tributed to this exhibition in such large numbers as ut Kensington on the previous 
Saturday ; but the entries in the class fur azaleas from the leading growers of these 
plants were quite sufficient to make amends for ihe want of numbers in the hvacinihs. 
Messrs. Cutbush and Sons again achieved high honours, but as the exhibitors and 
the sorts staged were chiefly the same, we will pass on to the other subjects. 

Azaleas were contributed in fine condition, for so early in the season, by Messrs. 
H. Lane uud Sons, Great Berkhampstead ; Mr. Todman, Clapham Common ; and 
Mr. Wheeler, Hegent's Park. The following were particularly good: — Princes* 
Alice, Criterion, President Humann, Concinna, Duke of Cambridge, President 
Claeys, The Btide, Perfection, and Duchesse de Kassau. 

Pot-roses, from Messrs. Paul and Sons, were wonderfully fresh and good, 
especially the undermentioned : — Mons. Neman, Camille Bernardln, Maurice 
Bemardin, Mons. Fun ado, Victor Vcidicr, Dr. Andry, Mrs. Ward, Gloire de Dijon, 
PiCdident, Duke of Edinburgh, Madame Victor Verdier, Marie Bady, and Elie 
Morel. Grand boxes of cut blooms cume from the above, and Messrs. Lane. 

The grand bank of miscellaneous plants from Mr. B. S. Williams contributed 
much to the oppearance of the exhihiiion, as did a gzoup of rhododendrons from 
Messrs. Lsne and Sons. 

Tub Exhibitions of Spuing Flowers, held by Messrs. Cutbush and Son and 
Mr. W. Paul, during the past month— the first at the Crystal Palace, and the 
second at South Kensington— have betn unusually attractive, and well attended, 
evincing a fair illustration of the skill of the nspective cultivators, and the tone 
which exists amongst all classes for spi ing flowers, when properly set before them. 

Manchestbr Botanical. — Tho Grand Nutionul Horticultural Exhibition, 
to be held in the Botanic Gardens, at Manchester, from May 14th to the 2l8^ 
will, unquestionably, bo one of the most magnificent affairs ever held in the 
provinces. The prizes ofifered amount, in the aggregate, to nearly £1000 ; and, in 
looking over the schedule, we see amongst the first prizes, £50 for a group of fifty 
plants, £20 for ten heaths, £20 for twelve roses, £16 for sixteen orchids, the same 
for twelve stove and grtrcnhouse plant;*, and also for ten azaleas ; besides many others 
of £10 for other subjects proper to the season. Fiiiit is not forgotten ; for we find 
£7 for a collection of fiuit, and £5 for four bunches of grapes, the same fjr six 
pineapples, and £3 for a brace of cucumbirs ; with second and thixd prizes in pro* 
portion. 

The Leeds HoiiTicrLTUKAL Socifty have also issued a very liberal schedule, 
in which prizes, amounting to over £dOO ure oflertd fur competition, on the 9th, 
10th, and llth of June next. 

CKT^TAL pALACB. — The first exhibition of the season will take place on the 
ISthofMuy. 

BoYAL UoTANio Sf ciBiT. — The first great exhibition at Regent's Park will take 
place ou the I9ih of May. 
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NEW PLANTS. 

■AMPANULA ISOPHYLLA, Ligwrian Bell-flower {Bat. Mag., t. 6746). 
— A beaatiful and rare Lardy herbaceous plant, native of the ancient 
Lignria, as the district between the 6alf of Tuscany and the Apennines 
was called. The flowers are of a most lovely blue colour, and last a 
considerable time. 

Tmchopelia obata (Qard. Chron., 1868, p. 1338). — Orchidacess. A pretty 
Tricbopilioy introduced from Peru by Messrs. Veitch and Sons, beating yellowish 
green and white flowers. 

Oncidium (cytrochilum) Xanthodon {Oard. Chron., 1868, p. 1338). — 
Orcbldaceffi. An interesting orchid, introduced from Western South America by 
Messrs. Backhouse, with small brown and jellow flowers. 




CAMPANULA. ISOFHTLLA. 



Det^drouium TViLLiAMSONi, WilliamsofCs Dendrobe {Oard. Chron., 1869, p. 
78).— Orcliidaccoc. A beautiful orchid, introduced by Mr. W. J. "Williamson from 
Assam. The fluwers are in the way of D. eburnca, with brownish sepals and petals, 
b'p white with red spot, Etrong upright habit. 

^ Cypbipedium Harbisiancm (Gard. Chron., 1869, p. 108). — OrchidacesB. A 
grand hybrid raised by Mr Dominy, Messrs. Yeitch's skilful foreman at Chelsea. 
It is exactly iutermedinte between C. barbatam and C. villosum, possessing the 
large stout glossy fullago and flowers of the latter, with the richly -coloured markings 
of the former. 

Vakda IN8I05I8, Nolle Vanda {Bot. Mag.^ t. 5769). — A noble orchid, **one of 
the most Interesting importations of late years. It s<»ttles a long obscnre point in 
tho garden nomenclature of this novel genus, proving that the plant which has 
hithetto usually borne the name of V. insignis U not the plant of Blume, but, as was 
often suspected, a form of V, tricolor; and that Blume's plant is not only a 
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perfectly dUtinct species, but as fine a one as any in the genus, V.^ Catheartiij 
perhaps, alone excepted." It is a native of tlie Moluccas. 

CoBAA FENDULiFLORA, Pendulous-floioered Cobaa (Bot. Mag,^ t. 5757).— 
A singular and graceful climber, quite unlike the common Cobsa of our green- 
houses, the chief difference being in its immensely long corolla tubes, and the pro* 
jection of the stamens, which form five rays, as in glorioaa. Dr. Hooker supposes 
the arrangement of the stamens ^intended to secure cross-impregnation, by 
removing the anthers to the furthest distance from the stigma." 

Oncidium XANTHonrM, OoUUn-toothed Oncidium (Bot, Mag., t. 5756). — A 
remarkably fine orchid, the flowers in a slender twining scape, six to eight feet 
long, of a rich chocolate-brown colour, with golden crisped and crenate edges. 

Dblostoma dbntatum. Toothed-leaved Delostoma (Bot. Mag.^ t. 5754). — A 
beautiful bignoniaceous plant, with the habit of a Gesnera. Native of QuUo. It 
is a small shrub. The leaves are broadly oblong, four to five inches long, the flowers 
two inches in diameter, white suffused with pale rose. 

Aqlaonema Mann II, Mr, 
Mr. Mann's Aglaonema, (Bot, 
Mag,, t. 5760).— An interesting 
Arud from tiopical Africa. It 
has a stem two feet high, leaves 
five to seven inches long, and 
spathe two inches long; white, 
scarcely attractive. 

Amomum sctPTRUM, Sceptrate 
Chain of Paradise (Bot. Mag.y 
t. 57GI).— A beautiful plant from 
the Gaboon River. The leaves 
are eight to ten inches long ; 
the flowers three inches long, of 
a bright rose colour. 

KjEMprEniA Pabishii, Mr, 
Parish's Kampferia (But. Mag., 
X. 6763). — A preity representa- 
tive of the Scitamineae, native of 
tlio furests of Moulmein. The 
flowers are purple and white ; 
they appear before the leaves. 

AlLAMANDA N0BIL18, Nohlt 

Allamanda (Bot Mag., t. 5764). 
— A magnificent plant, imported 
fn.m the Rio Branco by Mr. 
Bull, of Chelsea, and certainly 
one of the finest stove climbers 
in cultivation. Dr. Hooker says, 
"As a species, I doubt very 
much its proving distinct from 
A. SchotUi, A. grandijiora. A, 
Aubietii, and A. EendersonU; 
but as a horticultural acquisi- 
tion, either in habit, or the large 
size and full green of the foliage, 
or in the very large flower, ito 
regular contour and bright colour, or in the number of flowers produced, 
or in their miignolia-Like odour — altoteether rendering it one of the most 
gorgeous free-flowering stove plants introduced into Europe for many year* past," 
The flowers occur in six to eight-flowered axillary racemes ; the corolla is four to 
five and a half inches across ; the colour fine golden yellow, with pale spot at tht 
base of each segment. 

Ctclambx Afrjcarum, Algerian Cgclamen (Bot. Mag., t. 5758).— An ex- 
tremely beautiful and large variety of one of the European kinds, probably C Nea^ 
poUianum. The roots sometimes attain the size of a largo turnip. The flowers are 
white with purple tinge, and deep purple spou at the base of the petals. 




COBiEA PZVDULZVLOBJL. 
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Bab.— 29-fi3. 
Ta*%.—fA, 42, 63. 



] Iftas. { 



Baim.— 2 in. 
WiMD.— S.W., S.E. 



Gbbbhboobv Flowbbb. — AerophjfUufn 
v^nogum ; Adenandra fragrant ; ApkeUxit 
maeraniha purpurea; AnaUa Due d« 
Naatau, A. sUUa, A. Ffower of th« 2>ajr ; 
Choromema varia ChandUri; Bpaerit 
Beiipte; Briea Cavendi»kii, S. ventrieota 
tuptrba; LgtchenauUiaformosa; Fiwt§Ua 
gpeetabUu; 8tatie« Holfardi. 



Oabvbv Fix>wbb8.— ^«Ar{«<ia Camp, 
belli; Campamula t^lomeraia; OMa ere- 
tiea: Ch*irantkuaJ£ar$halU; Lily of the 
Valley, Convalloria majnlu; Chiaeae 
Fumitory, Di^^ra ipeeiahilit ; Amerioan 
Cowslip, Dodttktkeon ««adia, and var$. ; 
Forgrt-lie-Not, MwMttit diMtUi/lorat 
The ETenioff Star, Mitperit maironaiU, 
vart, s lAnumJUtvum. 



Th« Wbathbb.— May is frequently a oold month. Taxied with outbursts of brilliant 
summer weather, but it is seldom frost occurs after the 15th. The past month of April 
Wis 8 variable as April usually is, but thers is now a promise of settled weather; at 
all etents, we cannot well expeet much bad weather in the month we hare now entered 
upon. 

Flowbb Garden. — The annnals that were sown last month are now nicely np, 
and maat be tiiinned before thej get spoilt from overcrowding. Saecesslonal sowings 
should be made, towards the end of the month, for autumn flowering. Also, sow 
hardy perennials, that there may be sufficient time for them to get strong before 
winter. Take up primulas, polyanthuses, daisies, and other spring flowering plants, 
from the beds at once, and divide, and plant in reserve border for next year. A 
partially shaded position is best for these sabjects throngh the summer. Plant in 
rows, a foot apart, and six inches from plant to plant in the rows. Asters, stocks, 
zmnias, and other hardy and half-hardy annnals, can be sown in the open ground 
now. Harden off those sown under glass, and get them planted as speedily as 
possible. All the ordinary bedding stuff ought to have been in cradles, out of doors> 
or the lights drawn entirely off those in frames, for the last fortnight, at least. 
Subtropical plants, of a tender constitution, intended for the decoration of the flower 
gHrden, must have free exposure to the air, to fit them for going out next month. 
Thin the buds of pinks, picotees, and carnations, and shade those intended for exhi- 
bition. Bemove auriculas to a shady position, if not already done. Nip off the 
flower trusses as the flowers fade, unless it is intended to save seed, for seed-bearing 
weakens the plants. Trim up the grass verges, and mow and roll the lawn, to pro- 
mote a close bottom, and give everything a fresh and bright appearance. The end 
of the month will be soon enough to begin bedding out. 

GuEBNHOusB. — Now that the frames are clear of the hosts of bedding plants 
with which they have buen filled through the winter, all small soft-wooded stuff 
should be removed to them, and hard-wooded plnnts must have light and air, now 
that they are growing freely. Azaleas and camellias require a warm, moist atmo- 
sphere when making their growth, and to have plenty of nir directly it is made. 
Freely ventilate New Hollantl p ants of every description, and attend carefully to the 
watering, and be particular that each has sufficient to moisten every particle of the 
soil in tlie pot. Any plants growing in peat, that get dust dry before water! ng. 



Bulbous Fx.owBBs.~Wind Flower, 
Anemone ranuneuloidee. and vemalie ; An^ 
thiAysa eoeeinea; CklfdantkuM fragrane ; 
Cor'j/dttlu nobilie ; Homeria ettlUna ; Ixias, 
-VHnou<, tMekenaUa pendula; IAlif*m 
Thotnpeoniauum ; Veat hnr ed H t acinth , 
Musetiri moHtirotum; Pancratitim iUf' 
ricum; SeiUa eampanulafa, rare.; Blue- 
bfU, Hjioeintk'ie non-aertptut ; Iri8,Tarions. 



Siovi yu>ir%nB.^Allamanda grandi- 
Jlora; Clerodendron Baffouri; Franeieea 
conffrtijlitra ; F. ealgcina major; Jxora 
ooeeinea ; I. §aiic\folia ; Medinilla magni' 
flea; SiephawtHa Jlonbunda ; Aeridee odo- 
raium ;* A. vir«n» ;* Culantheveratifolia;^ 
CatHnfa eUrina ;* C. in/ermedia violacea ;* 
Dendrolmtm Vecomanum ;* Saeeotabittm 
guttatum * 



" Ue watereth the hills from hin chambers : the earth is satirfled with the fruit 
of thy works. Ue oauseth the irrass to irrow for the cattle, and tierh for the Mrvioe 
of man; that he may bring Ibrih food out of the earth."— Psalm civ. 13, 14. 
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should be stood in a tub of water long enough to soak tlie ball through. Shift and 
stop fuchsias and petunias ; water them witb manure- water as they get pot- bound. 
Expose pelargoniums for a week or so after thej go out of flower, and then cut • 
back and 8h»ke out, and repot as soon as they are nicely started into growth. 

Stovb. — The great bulk of the orchidaceous plants will now be in flower, and 
erery means, consistent with the health or tlie plants, must be adopted to preserve 
the freshness and beauty of the flowers as long as possible. A cool, dry atmosphere is 
necessary for this purpose. Shift those in the hottest house into the cool house, and 
those from the cool house into the greenhouse, where they can be shaded and kept 
close ; for, on no account, must the plants be exposed to currents of air. Plen^ of 
moisture at the roots, and in the atmosphere, will be necessary for growing plants. 
Put in cuttings of the ordinary stove plants, and shift on those already rooted. 
Gesneras and other plants, intended for winter blooming, must soon have tlieir last 
shift. Bhade during bright sunshine, and place those in flower by themselves, so 
that the flowers receive no injury from the syringing, which has now become a daily 
necessity. Ventilate freely, and shut up early in the afternoon. 

Kitchen Garden. — The last week or two of warm weather has made the weeds 
grow with great rapidity, and every exertion must be made to keep them down now, 
or they will till the ground with seeds, which will give a world of trouble throughout 
the summer. Thin out all permanent seed-beds, such as onions, carrots, etc., and 
plant out broccoli, cauliflowers, cabbage, kales, etc., for the winter, as the plants grow 
large enough to transplant, before they get too much crowded. Sow scarlet runners, 
dwarf French beans, beet, turnips, spinach, endive, and lettuce ; the two last should 
be sown where they are to remain, to prevent their running to seed so quickly, as ia 
the case when sown in beds and transplanted. Also sow marrow peas, and earth up 
and stick those already forward enough. Peas do best sown in trendies througk 
summer ; they should be made in much the same manner as for celery, but rather 
broader, and not quite so deep. Prick out the late sown celery, and make trenches, 
and plant out the earliest b:itch. Shade with a few branches of evergreens for a 
few days after planting, and keep well supplied with water. 

Fbuit Garden. — The work of disbudding the wall- trees must be carried on 
vigorously now, but without denuding the trees too much at one time ; go over 
them, and remove the fore-right shoots, and then begin again, and remove those not 
required for training in. Proceed cautiously with thinning the firuit until the end ctf 
the month. Buah and pyramid trees must have their shoots thinned out, where too 
crowded, and those remaining pinched back to the tliird or fourth leaf. Bemovc 
the runners from the strawberry plants directly they push, if not wanted for lay« 
ering, or the parent plants will soon get choked up with the young plants. Wash all the 
trees on the walls, and those trained as pyramids, frequently with the garden engine. 

^Forcing. — Inside vine borders must be liberally supplied with water, whore the 
crops are swelling, and the atmosphere kept moist by throwing water on th^ paths, 
and sprinkling the bed and walls. Wheie the grapes are colouring, give abundant 
ventilation, and keep the atmosphere dry. The crops should be watched, and the 
border have a good soaking just before the grapes commence colouring, so that no 
more is required until that process is finished. Shift on voung vines in pots, and help 
those bearing young ci ops with manure- water. Peaches, nectarines, cherries, and 
figs, swelling fruit, to have an increased temperature, with plenty of water at the 
roots, and a thorough syringing twice a day. Crops of thwse in a more advanced 
stage, which are bei^inning to ripen, must have Ici^s moisto'e above, and more below. 
Cucumbers and melons require regular attention in stopping and training. Where 
the heat is maintained by means ot hot manure, add iret>h linings directly it begins 
to decline. Give plenty of air, to render shading unnecosary. The pines in the 
fruiting-house to have an sbundance of atmoHpheric humiditv, to enable the fruit to 
swell freely. Shift any young suckers that are pot bound, and till one of the frames 
lately emptied of bedding Btufl* with tan, and plunge these and other young 
successionals in it, to ^^ive more room for large plants. Pines, in all stages, are now 
growing freely, and will need more water than heretofore. 

Pits A2n> Frames. — Give oil the air possible to vegetable marrows, tomatoes, 
ridge cucumbt ra, and cliilics. It is a capital plan, where any of these subjects are 
required early, to bhifb thi-m into ei>:ht-inch pots, and l^ecp tliem growing until the 
time arrives lor planting out ; it i akes a month's diflerence in their time of coming 
into bearing, when strong pluuto are turned out, instead of poor little starved ones. 
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A^EW BOOKS. 

Echoes of Plant and Floweb Life. Bj Leo H. Grindon, (F. Pitman). — 
A delightfal book of gossip on the poetical aspects of vep^etable forms. It is 
German in thonght, French in accuracy, Engllsli in its common-soMse tone and 
sobriety of langnage. Mr. Grindon is as well acquainted as any man with the 
curiosities of plant structure, and knows how to seize upon striking analogies and 
resemblances to point a moral or adorn a tale. Persons of all aj^es might read this 
book with pleasure, but the young will be especially charmed with it. 

Watbibe Ltrios. Bj Oeorge Newman, (Whittaker). — A pretty-looking book, 
wbich we have not time to read, or even to look into. We will take it upon trust, 
lod hope it is as good as it looks. 

Beautifui-leaved Plants. By Shirley Sibherd. (Bell and Daldy). — The 
nnmbers of this work published since our last notice of it contain fisrures of Coleus 
UaxshalH, etc., Telfordi, Passiflora trifasciata, Phalaanoosis Schillerlana, Groton 
irregQlare, and C. Hilli ; Sanchezia nobilis, and Yucca aloifolia variegata. 

Fbbkb : Bbttish ajtd FoBEiojf. By John Smith, Ex-Carator of Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. (Hardwicke). — In this compact and handy volume we have the 
reenlts of a lifetime of labour, by one of the most experienced pteridologists of the 
day, and one, moreover, who has had the peculiar advantage of an official appoint- 
ment at Kew for the perfecting of his work. We do not agree with all Mr. Smith's 
distinctions and arrangements, but his book offers many advantages, especially in 
its copious references to descriptions, figures, and synonyms. The chief bulk of 
the book consists of an enhmeration of genera and stecies, but there are good iutro- 
dnetory chapters on structure and classification, and a sapplementary essay on culti- 
▼ation. It is a book which every collector of ferns must have. 

Recbited. — The Gardener's Magazine; The Gardener's Record ; The Student, 
and Intellectual Observer ; The Trea'tury, and Ladies Treasury ; The Scientijio 
Review; The Botanical Magazine; The Illustration Korticoie ; The Christian 
World Magasine. 



TO COEEESPONDENTS. 



DouBLE-FLOWEBiwo Peaches. — H. W. P. — You wonld have no occnsion to com- 
plain of dulness and monotony in your conservatory at this season if yon were to 
buy a few good specimens of the beautiful double- fiowering peach. Tliey are cheap 
enough now, and as they bloom early out of doors, the shelter of a cold house will 
bring them out nicely in the beginning of March, and the plunts will have a telling 
effect intermixed with the dark foliage of camellias and the light flowers of other 
subjects. If you are fond of budding, the cheapest way will be to order a few estab- 
lished specimens and a few dozen peach stocks from the nearest nursety thnt can 
fiipply titem. Plant the stocks carefully, and bud the double-flowering kinds on 
thtr^e early in August, or at such other time as the stocks and buds mny be in a proper 
condition for working. There is very little difference between buddin.i^ these and a 
reuse, except that the latter is budded on the young wood and the former on the old. 
la the following autumn plant at equal distances apart, and regularly lift every 
autumn, and stop and train through the summer until the plants aie in proper trim 
for potting. Pot in September, and always plunge the pots out of doors in the full 
son through the summer. Never mind a few roots coming through the holes in the 
bottom of the pot. Though we have given you the cht'apest plan, we should advise 
you to go to a nursery an>l buy in a few nice little pyramids well-established in 
pots and not trouble about propairating them yourself. 

Ear LT-FLOWE RING Pelarooniuiis. — T. S., Northampton.— "Sone of the fancy 
Tarieties are sufficiently early to flower in February. The following are all good for 
early fl.»wering, but none of the early sorts have such well-finished flowers as the best 
varieties whicb bloom in May ; Gimntlet is still the best winter flowercr. You will 
do well to add the following six early bloomers to your collection :— Clarissa, crimson 
and pink; Etna, vermilion-scarlet, with black spots on top petals ; Flamingo, lake- 
crimson ; Mmnie, white, with rosy spot on top petals ; Snowdrop, pure white, with 
purple blotch ; Premier, ro^y.pink, ciimson spot. The undermentioned are amongst 
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tbe b«8t of the TaTicies, nnd by getting them estahlished in their blooming pots early in 
the autumn, and not stopping them after Ciiristmas. yon can have them in flower much 
earlier than usual:— Acme, Ann Puge, Countess Waldegrave, Godfrey Turner, Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Mrs. Dorling, Silver Mantle, and Negro. The fine spedmen of Cycla- 
men persicum you have, reflects great credit upon yoar cultural skill ; without doubt 
this snbiect will become one of the most popular winter and spring decorative plants 
W6 have. 

Beddino-otjt Clematis. — Suhscriher. — Rubro violacea, Jackmanii rubella, and 
the other one you name, will do well in a bed out of doois. Plant them at once, and 
prune them moderately : they are quite hardy, and cvt- n were they to be cut buck 
in the winter like own-root loses, they would soon renew themselves from the 
underground part of the stem. 

Azaleas and Camellias. — Hid. — Something is wrong at the roots of tlie latter 
to cause the flowers to drop directly th«y expand. If the soil in the pots is not sour 
and a large portion of roots dead, the plants have suffered some time back from being 
allowed to get too dry, though not sufficiently so to cause the buds to drop off at the 
time or before they open. J ust as the plants begin to start into growth in the spring 
is a good time for repotting both these subjects, or after they have finished the 
season's growth towards the end of the summer. Wc cannot tell you how oflen the 
plants ought to be shifted, but as a rough guide we may say that when tbe plants are 
pot-bound may be taken as a guide for their requiring a shifl. Once a year will be 
sufficient for young specimens, and once in every two years for older plants that have 
attained a considerable size. 

Shbubs for Plungiko.— /Wc?. — Aucubas, Tree Box, green and variegated. 
Ivies trained to trellises, Rhododendron ponticum, Beibeiis Darwini, Cotoneaster 
microphylla, Euonymus, gieen and variegated varieties, and the Japanese Privet, 
are all good for this purpose. Le Grande Boule d'Neige is a fine white bedding 
verbena. 

Floral World. — Yours is too long a letter for us to read ; we have about twenty 
such every week the whole year round ; were we to read them and attempt to carry 
out the suggestions they contain, we should need to bo divided into a thousand 
pieces, with head and hands to each, and perhaps find that we had in our quiet 
labours actnally anticipated a greater part of all the proposals made. From a busty 
glance at the first page of your letter of fourteen pages, we believe we have worked 
out to the last letter the very subjects you purpose we should now begin ; but if 
people will not read, what is that lo us ? We cannot find them out and compel them 
to follow in our ways. 

Plants tor Greenhouse. — Well-wisher.— The following dozen are all distinct 
and good : Acacia armata, A. Drummondii, Azalea The Bride, A. Stella. Campllla 
Alba plena, C. imbricata, Chorozt'^ma cordHtum splendens, Polygaia opp«>8itifolia, 
Vallota purpurea, Hoeroanthus cnccineus, Liliiim auratnm, and Veronica Andersonii. 

Ptbetbbum '• Golden Feather." — W. W.— You will experience some difficulty 
in getting cuttings taken from the open border to strike now. You had better invest 
a shilling in a packet of seed and sow it at once. If k^pt in a warm comer of the 
house it will soon be up and make nice little plants. The ivy-leaved pelargoniums do 
well either in pots or planted out as an edging to tall-growing subjects. In the first 
case they are trained to trellises in much the same way as climbing plants, and in 
the latter they are pegged down. ^ 

Subscriber^ Castle- totpn, — The subjects you refer to will have attention ; in the 
meantime we m>iy remind you that the cultivation of the rose has rc'ceived more 
attention in the Floral World than in any other horticultural periodical, as may 
be seen by reference to the series of papers commenced in July, 1860, which, en- 
larged and rearranged, were aftei wards embodied in the '*Rose Book." 

PEUiROONirMS TOR FoiiciNO. — T. S. — The best two varieties known aro 
Gauntlet and Alba floribunda ; the next best are Crimson King, Brillinnt, Empress, 
Br. Andre, and Alma : after these you may select at random. Your Cyclamen, 
eight years old, is a ciedit to you, but what wouM you say now to plants twice as 
large, and with three times as many flowers, grown in a year and a half according 
to the prt'scription given in the ** Gardrn Oracle" for 1863 ? The fact is, in the 
cultivation of the Cyclamen time is nothing, and i«kill U everything. 

W. J. — Lobelias Mtnick in Murch may be treated the same as culceolarias. Those 
struck in February will flower in June ; those si nick in March will flower Uj July, 
Calceolarias may be stopped, but not later than the middle of April . 
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JUNE, 186 9. 
ZONAL PELAEGONITTMS. 

WUh figure of Sichard Headit/, 
BY JOHN WALSH. 

IT is some six years since I began in earnest to get together 
a collection of Zonal Pelargoniums, so that I am now 
getting pretty well at home with them. Guided by 
that pen which has done so much in helping oh the 
wonderful progress which has been made towards 
perfection in these flowers, by diverting the public taste into the 
right direction, and showing it what to look for and expect, my 
collectiDg has been as pleasant an occupation as one could wish for 
in connection with floriculture. Here I feel bound to acknowledge 
the assistance I have received in this matter from the papers which 
have appeared in these pages. By acting upon the advice contained 
therein, I have been able to get together a good collection at a 
comparatively small cost, free from the too common vexation of 
obtaining, after much trouble, worthless plants at high prices. The 
money part of the question is an important one to me ; and it is 
just possible that had I begun as many people do, and acting upon 
the raisers' descriptions instead of the advice of those who have no 
other interest but to tell the truth, I should long ere this have given 
up the whole affair in disgust. As it is, I have a collection which 
comprises all the best examples to be had at a moderate cost. I 
cannot well afford to buy all the very best directly they are offered, 
though I indulge myself now and then. The way I deal with new 
varieties that are recommended as flrst-rate by those I can depend 
upon, is to enter the names in a book I keep principally for that 
purpose, and when I can see by the catalogues that the prices are 
reduced to reasonable limits, I order them in. By this simple 
means no mistakes are made through forgetfulness, and it is a plan 
that I can advise my readers to adopt. 

As a guide in selecting from the hundreds of yarieties that are 
TOL. IT. — so. TI. 11 
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to be met with in the catalogaes, I "will offer a few remarks upon 
the properties that are to be looked for in a single variety. It will 
also serve as a guide to amateurs engaged in raising new varieties. 
Mind I do not presume to teach the great body of professional 
gardeners that resort to the Flobal WobIiD every month for 
guidance and help in their calling. I hope, however, that the latter 
class will not be offended if I tell them that in many instances 
there is room for improvement amongst them in this respect. I 
have several good gardeners amongst my friends, and calling upon 
one the other day I was shown several pans of seedlings that were 
expected to produce something good in the " tricolor " way. Out of 
about two hundred not more than ten exhibited a trace of variega- 
tion on the seed leaf. When I condoled with him upon the poor 
prospect from such a limited number, he did not attach the slightest 
importance to the variegation on the seed leaf; he thought they 
would nearly all " break " if they had time. As a proof of the 
correctness of this, I was shown a lot of seedlings three years old 
that never had shown a trace of variegation, bat were expected to 
" break " in the coming summer. I just mention this to snow that 
there is yet plenty of room for learning amongst those who are 
looked up to as teachers, and also to clear myself from what may 
appear an act of presumption on my part, for touching this part of 
the subject. 

Suppose we begin with the individual flowers. The petals of the 
large flowering varieties should be broad and overlapping, so that 
the flowers may present an even constant outline, like those of 
Richard Headly figured in this number. The common defects of 
nearly the whole of the large flowering kinds, are top petals smaller 
than the lower three, and separating, from insufficiency of breadth, 
from the lower ones. Now that we have size and colour in such a 
wonderful degree, the enlargement of the top petals must be one of 
the principal objects for the breeder to aim at. In addition to the 
magnificent variety figured above, Dr, Lindley, Thontas Moore^ and 
Andrew Marvel, are good examples in which the difference in the 
size of the top and the bottom petals is almost imperceptible. 
Flatness and smoothness are also important qualities. In the case 
of a nosegay, the petals should be all of the same size, and placed 
regularly round the axis. The colour is a matter of taste so long as 
it is bright and pure, and the substance of the petals must be stout 
and velvety. The trusses should be compact and globular, and look 
as if all the flowers had opened on one day, not like Stella, show a 
mass of dead petals in the centre before half the pips are expanded. 
Uclatf Richard Headly, Fire King, and Le Grand are perhaps the four 
best trussers we have amongst the really superior kinds. The leaf 
should be of medium size, round, with obscure lobes and slightly 
convex ; the colour a dark shade of green, with distinct, well defined 
zone. The habit must be compact, and the wood short jointed. 
With • circular flowers and overlapping petals we shall have many 
with robust habits, for the long stamens enlarge the petals and give 
vigour to the plants. In bedding varieties it is essential to have a 
very dwarf habit, but with pot plants it is different. Pot culture 
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reduces the vigonr, and therefore extra vigour in the broad petaled 
Tarieties is farourable to the production of fine specimens. 

There is a material difference between growing plants for home 
decoration and for exhibition. The specimens for the exhibition- 
table must be grown in the usual watch-glass shape to meet » with 
much success ; whereas those intended for the conservatory are best 
grown in a more natural manner, with the aid of a few sticks. To 
get up specimens quickly for either purpose, the plants must be 
turned out in the open ground the fint summer, to form a fojinda- 
tion of stout wood. The way I proceed is to dig up deeply a piece 
of ground in the open garden, mix therewith a li^le leaf-mould, and 
plant stout little plants at a distance of about eighteen inches apart 
each way. Heavily-manured soil is not desirable, as we want a 
free but short-jointed, rather than a rank luxuriant growth. If the 
plants have been stopped once, and have three or four stubby 
shoots when planted out, a month's time will be saved. Our object 
now is to get symmetrically-shaped plants ; therefore we must keep 
them regularly stopped throughout the summer, to make them 
bushy. No stopping should take place after the 1st of August, 
when all the growing points ought to be nipped out. In a fortnight 
afterwards the shoots will be bristling with young growths, and the 
plants can then be taken up and potted. 

The principal points to be observed in taking the plants up are, 
to trim the roots moderately, pot as quickly as possible after they 
are out of the ground, and keep rather close and shaded for a week 
or so. A six-inch pot is the most convenient size to use, as it will 
admit of their being transferred comfortably into eight>inch size in 
the spring. Through the winter, just sufficient moisture to keep 
them fresh and green, and good ventilation, are the principal atten- 
tions the plants require. In the spring, shift into larger pots; eight- 
inch size is generally used for exhibition purposes, but for home 
decoration the exact size of the pot is of no material oonsequence. 
Training must be begun in earnest for exhibition specimens directly 
after the spring shift. A ring of stout wire, with two cross pieces 
attached at each end to it, and fastened securely with pegs fixed in 
the soil, afibrds the most simple training-frame that can be used. 
The shoots can be easily tied down to this framework as occasion 
demands. The flower-stems must also be neatly tied down, for, 
however unnatural it may appear, it is necessary for giving that 
finished appearance which is looked for on an exhibition-table. 

The soil I use is good turfy loam, mixed with a small propor- 
tion of leaf-mould and decayed manure, and a moderate quantity of 
silver sand. It is important to pot firm, and have the pots well 
drained ; about an inch depth of medium-sized crocks will be suffi- 
cient. Plenty of soft water, with occasional supplies of manure- 
water, will be necessary when the plants are growing freely ; but it 
must not be overdone even then. In the autumn cut back, and 
after the dormant buds have started, shake away a large portion of 
the old soil, trim the roots, repot, and treat as advised for young 
plants the previous autumn. Do your best, at everjr point in the 
cultivation, to avoid so absurd a result as pimping little plants in 
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enonnoiiBly large pots, such as we occasionally see at provincial 
exhibitions. An able judge with whom I had the honour of acting 
at a show where specimens of this sort were presented, said to me, 
"As we cannot see the plants, we ought to judge the pots; only, 
unfortunately, they are too dirty to be handled." 




FUCHSIAS FOfi HOME DECOBATION AND EXHIBITION'. 

BY J. r. m'elbot, 

Head Gardener at Moray Lodge, Campden Hill. 

IHE Fuchsia has been assigned to me as a subject for the 
Floe^l Woblb because of my success with it as an 
exhibitor years ago. I am much afraid I cannot say 
anything new on the subject ; but I can point to two 
admirable papers on the cultivation of this favourite 
that have already appeared in this work. In the Number for 
February, 1866, Mr. Cannell gave us his experience on the subject ; 
and in the* Number for June, 1867, Mr. Wyness, Her Majesty's 
Head G-ardener at Buckingham Palace, treated upon it. After such 
great guns have been fired, I am diffident ; but I will obey my in- 
structions, and proceed to state briefly what occurs to me as most 
likely to be profitable to our readers. 

First, as to fuchsias out of doors. Go where you will, whether 
it be in public or private gardens, you seldom see a bed of them, 
unless it be the oM hardy variety (Gracilis), planted in some comer 
of the garden where they are seldom noticed by the visitors. 
Surely, among the many improvements that are being adopted every 
year m our style of bedding, could not mounds, banks, or some 
similar contrivance, be- suggested, where their flowers could be seen 
to perfection ? Why not employ them more extensively for deco- 
rating vases that are fixed along our terrace gardens or elsewhere ? 
If planted round their edges, so that the branches droop over, the 
effect must be pleasing, as well as interesting; but then it may be 
said that we have so few varieties that would be suitable in every 
way for that pur{)08e — that is, possessing the properties that would 
enable them to withstand wind and weather. I do not think the 
various sorts in cultivation have been sufficiently tested in that 
direction, so that gardeners can give a candid opinion on their 
relative merits for that adaptation. It would be advisable if the 
raisers of new varieties for sale would turn their attention to the 
importance of their use for the system now recommended. I myself 
have grown for the purpose, for several years past, a variety known 
as Eppsii, It is a self-coloured flower (red), with stout sepals and 
petals, and a strong grower; short-jointed, of bushy habit, and a 
very profuse bloomer. I remember, about twelve years ago, a very 
large oed of this variety being grown in the garden adjoining where 
I am employed. Their leading shoots were kept neatly tied to 
sticks, and although they were planted at a di;stance of eighteen 
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inches from each other, yet thej grew so rapidly as to cover the 
beds quite as early as the other kinds of bedding-plants, attaining 
the height of two feet, thus forming a dense mass of foliage and 
flowers ; and the effect was striking, view it which way you might. 
In addition to their usefulness as bedders, they admit of being cut 
from for bouquets, or similar purposes. This can be done with 
benefit to the plants, as they will continue to push out shoots and 
flowers till the frost checks them. There are other yarieties, if 
sought for, in existence, that possess all these useful qualities, and 
are quite hardy, needing only a slight protection to their roots during 
winter. In my rambles along the southern coast of England, I have 
observed numerous examples growing and flowering freely in the 
cottage gardens, and they having no other care bestowed on them 
than ordinary hardy plants. 

The general cultivation of the fuchsia within the last quarter of 
a century has done much towards the riddance of a deal of the 
labour required in preparing such plants as balsams, cockscombsy 
and like annuals, for filling the greenhouse during the autumn and 
summer months. Not that I would advise their cultivation being 
entirely dispensed with, as they in themselves are beautiful ; but the 
labour in preparation is great compared with the fuchsia, and that 
is of some importance where there is much work to perform within 
a given time. Fuchsias will succeed the pelargoniums if treated in 
the following manner : — If you can obtain cuttings in the latter part 
of February or beginning of March, having struck them, grow them 
on as fast as you can in a moist heat, between fifty and sixty degrees. 
A vinery just commenced would be very suitable till the vines are 
in blossom, when they must be removed to a situation where they 
can have more light than the vinery can aflbrd ; besides, the heat 
for the vine will be too much for the production of robust growth 
in the fuchsia. Of course, if you have no other suitable place, you 
must make the best you can of the means at your command. When 
you have checked their growth by removal to a greenhouse or pit 
without fire-heat, you may expect them to show signs of flowering. 
After they have done flowering, and partially shed their foliage, 
they can be put in any out-of-the-way place where frost is excluded, 
as they will require but little water till they break the following 
spring. Previous to commencing their second year's growth, let 
those shoots requiring it be pruned, that the future smtpe of the 
plant may be regulated. When their shoots have grown an inch or 
more, shake off some of the old soil, and reduce the roots with a 
sharp knife if they need it ; then repot them into those sized pots 
you wish to grow them in. The great evil you have now to avert is 
over-watering before the roots have got into the fresh soil, syringing 
them freely morning and evening. For furnishing the greenhouse, 
it is a good plan to have a succession struck every year, as after the 
second year they are best replaced with the previous year's plants. 
There may be exceptions in which you require large and old plants 
for a special object, as the furnishing of a large and lof cy conserva- 
tory, etc., or for competition at an exhibition. 

There are other modes in which the fuchsia may be cultivated 
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as a decoratiye plant beaides growing them in pots. Some of the 
fiist-growing varieties can be treated as pillar plants bj training up 
the pillars of a oonservatorj, or as ordinary climbers along the 
rafters of a greenhouse. 

By what system of training are the plant and flowers seen most 
fayourably ? In my opinion, the pyramid style claims the award, 
as the majority of the yarieties are naturally inclined to that style 
of growth, though they vary in constitution, like other florists' 
flowers. Some haye a disposition to flower in a dwarf state, and no 
skill or art can make them do otherwise ; others, on the contrary, 
thongli they will make rampant growth, no inducement can get 
them with satisfaction to conoentxate their growth into a single 
stem or pyramid form, emitting, as they will, a quantity of shoots or 
suckers from the root. When you have made yourself acquainted 
with their yarious habits, then encourage them to a hearty growth. 
The standard form — ^that is, allowing a naked stem to extend some 
seyen or eight feet in height, and then to form a bush, umbrella* 
fashion — ^is adapted for intermixing with large plants, as camellias, 
etc., in a house ; but for any other purpose I do not advocate this 
method of training. 

The Fuchsia is subject to the attacks of insects, which at times 
will sadly disfigure the foliage, and cramp the progress of the plant, 
if not watched and got rid of as soon as they appear. The cuckoo- 
spit may be detected by a frothy substance here and there deposited 
on the plants ; destroy it with your thumb and fioger if possible^ 
as you cannot always do so with certainty by fumigating, though 
the latter process will kill the common aphis. Many of the sorts 
are very liable, if grown in a diy atmosphere, to red spider ; some- 
times in a few days it will deprive them of all their healthy foliage. 
To avoid this when in flower, give them plenty of air, and keep the 
tops of the plants some distance from the roof of the house ; and do 
not neglect their supply of water when they have filled the soil with , 
rootlets. 

In order to obtain large plants, and get them in flower for May 
and June exhibitions, we must commence to grow them not later 
than November. Bottom-heat, I maintain, is essential fb^ the well- 
being of the plants. In the absence of any other means of affording 
it, use tan or not manure well prepared. I have wihiessed them 
do well in the absence of bottom-heat, but the house was small, and 
erected on an elevation affording plenty of light ; and, from the 
regular mode in which it was supplied with heat, combined with the 
size of the house, the air within was so heated as to keep the soil 
constantly warm ; but it is not every kind of structure that is so 
adapted. Having grown them with and without bottom-heat during 
the winter monuis, I must decidedly give the preference to the 
former. That plants may thrive, the root action should be so ez- 
eited as to keep pace with the outward growth. When you perceive 
signs of flower, then dispense with bottom-heat. The final potting 
of your plants should be completed by the first week in Feoroary, 
if mtended for flowering early. 

WhaoL they have fulfilled your object — ^that of exhibiting them 
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for competition — and their blooming season will be on tbe decline, 
put them out of doors, bat not crowded together, and allow them to 
have a partial rest; and, after an interval, they will commence, 
with renewed rigour, to bloom abundantly during the autumn 
months. 




THE LADIES' GAEDEN.— No. VI. 

BT J. 0. OLiLBEE, 

Head (Hrdener ftt Oothelston House, Taunton. 

jL seeds sown in the open borders will require early 
attention this month. The first work in connection 
with them is to thin out those that are sufficiently 
advanced in growth, say to the haight of a couple of 
inches, and if they have come up thickly, this must be 
done with no sparing hand. It is best to pull up the weakest first, 
by going over them carefully, and leaving the strongest and those 
that are the most distant apart, and then in another fortnight give 
them a final thinning. For such as mignonette, larkspurs, candytuft, 
and others of strong growth, six plants to a clump will be enough, 
while the weaker growing ones may be eight or nine to a dump. 
When all the plants are pulled out, those left should have some 
water, if the weather is dry, to settle the soil again round their 
roots, and in an hour or two afterwards, or the next day at the latest, 
a sprinkle half an inch thick of fine soil, and the plants will thrive 
amazingly. I cannot lay too much stress upon the importance of 
the timely thinning of all such subjects, for if neglected only a week 
or two thus early in the season, they get so weak and spindly for 
the want of room, that they never recover themselves afterwards. 
Many people fail with the annuals simply for the want of this 
timely attention. Some, too, will require neat little sticks as they 
advance in growth, if the spot is any way exposed to wind. 
Amongst such are the Ciarkias, Schizanthus, Malope, Love lies 
bleeding. Prince's feather, etc. The last two are really useful old- 
fashioned annuals, deserving of much more notice than they now 
receive. 

There is very much more to be done with the annuals than is 
accomplished in the present day, for with a little care and attention, 
even only so much as is given the ordinary bedding plants, they will 
last a long while in bloom. For instance, the Larkspurs, the Mari- 
golds, and Balsams, and, indeed, all the kinds that are in the habit 
of seeding freely, will last throughout the summer, if their seed 
vessels are removed as soon as they are formed. It is a golden rule 
in the management of such plants never to allow a single seed to 
attain maturity. When the nrst flowers are faded, give the bed or 
the spot in the border which they occupy, a good soaking of water 
if the weather is dry, and immediately cover the ground an inch in 
thickness with some rich earth. Bepeat this application of water 
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and earth twice more at intervalB of three weeks. There are verj 
few annuals but wiU carry a respectable appearance until the 
end of the season if so treated. In nineteen cases out of twenty the 
annuals are allowed to exhaust themselves by maturing a lot of seeds, 
the produce of their first flowers, and as that completes the part 
which nature has allotted them in the vegetable creation, they are 
necessarily short-lived. But remove their seed vessels immediately 
they are formed, and they will make a fresh growth, and conse- 
quently produce some more flowers. The application of the water 
and earth as above recommended, will favour root action, so that 
they will go on growing and flowering in proportion to the amount 
of attention given them. Those who say that such annuals as 
Larkspurs, Balsams, Phlox Drummondii, Marigolds, Clarkias, and 
CoUinSias, etc., etc., are of short duration in flower, are only those 
who have grown them like hundreds of others, without paying any 
attention to them. There are days and weeks spent in picking over 
the beds of the favourite bedding plants, while a tithe of the same 
trouble would be grudgingly given to a bed of annuals, though quite 
as worth V of the care as any other plants. I do not write to find 
fault with those who delight in bedding plants, I only want to show 
the rock on which the grower of annuals may be wi*ecked if the look 
out be faulty. A bed of geraniums will no more maintain a 
respectable appearance without attention, than will a bed of balsams. 
I therefore have a right to claim the same amount of attention for 
my favourites as is devoted to the others. 

As hot weather usually occurs about this time, the reader must 
see that nothing is suflering for the want of water in the beds and 
borders. Alpine and rock plants on blocks and other dry positions 
sometimes sufler for the want of moisture. Water them carefully, 
so as npt to wash away the soil from their roots. Although I do not 
like to see anything sufier for the want of water, I am no advocate 
for the daily dribblings which lady gardeners are in the habit of 
giving. Water well at once or not at all. That is the only safe 
method of watering, and when it is at all practicable, sprinkle some 
dry earth over every spot that has been watered. This will prevent 
the water being evaporated when the sun comes out the next 
morning. By this precaution the roots have the benefit of all that 
is given them. Kewly planted ferns must be looked to this month, 
if the weather is at ail dry, and well watered; when they are 
established in a shady position they are able to take care of 
themselves. 

Creepers planted against the house or other similar positions, 
frequently faif, even in damp weather, often owing to an overiianging 
roof, or by the position of the wall or fence, the rain is not able to 
reach their roots, so that they get no more moisture than is given 
them by hand. Our friends must have an eye to this, or disappoint- 
ment will be the result. Attention to such small matters as these 
insures success. Public writers are sometimes accused of mis- 
leading their readers, when the readers themselves are to blame, 
because they will not take the trouble of seeing their directions 
properly carried out. 
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Seeing how well the Flob^x Wobld stands in the fkyour 
of ladj gardeners, I think this series of papers cannot be com- 
plete without I ^ive some information respecting the decoration of 
the garden during the spring months. I hear that what has 
appeared respecting the decoration of the beds and borders for the 
summer has been useful. I will, therefore, endeavour to make the 
others the same, and in view of having cheerful flower-beds in the 
spring, I will ask mj readers to sow at once on a shady spot in 
toe latchen garden, the blue and white perennial forget-me-not in 
separate colours. 

If the ground is dug up about six or eight square yards for each 
colour, and well watered before the seed is sown, and then the seed 
lightly covered over, there will be some nice plants to go out in the 
beds and borders in October and November. This is all that is 
really required for the spring preparation this month. Next month 
I hope to return to the subject. 




UTILIZATION OF EUBBISH. 

|HE pages of the Flobal Wobld afford many a hint on 
artistic gardening, and on lovers of the picturesque 
these hints arc doubtless not thrown away. 

It is the lot of few to possess their terraces and 
statuary, with shrubberies, lawn, and lake, but it is 
within the reach of all to form for themselves combinations which 
will make " bits" on which the eye can rest with satisfaction ; all the 
more gratifying, perhaps, when they can feel that it is something 
made out of nothing. 

Effect is by no means dependent upon expense. A marble or a 
terra cotta fountain may have cost a great deal of money, and be an 
ugly thing at the end of it, which any one with taate would cover 
over with ivy, as soon as it could be made to grow. On the other 
hand, a few stones and leaves put together in the manner illustrated 
at page 132 of Volume I. cost next to nothing, and form an 
essentially artistic object, which even an uneducated eye cannot help 
admiring. 

Here is a case in point, a pleasing entrance terrace made out of 
old roots and superannuated apple trees. Every one may not have 
an avenue of trees to operate upon, but the avenue is not essential 
to the effect. The terrace and rooting are complete in themselves, 
and might be applied in many positions. Neither is much difference 
in level essential, as the rise is, in this case, borrowed. In reality 
the ground within the railing rises only fifteen inches ; but by piling 
up the roots behind, a considerable difference of level is made to 
appear. On the face the roots are thoroughly cleared of earth and 
built up in imitation of rustic stone-work. The railing on the top 
being made out of an old trained apple tree, removed from the 
garden, and sawn through the middle. The thick stem laid along 
the top of the roots gives the effect of coping. Behind the railing 
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a flat portion two feet wide is left, for which a short thick-growing 
carpet has long been wanted ; but the pages of the Floral Wohld 
have suggested the Spergula pilifera as the very thing needed. In 
this flat portion are planted crocuses and primroses which, coming 
up in succession, have a pleasing effect. A low-growing effective 
flower that would die down in its turn, is still wanted for summer 
show. Such a position would be admirably adapted for the plunging 
system, so ably advocated by Mr. Hibberd. The rootery of course 
affords a field for all sorts of plants. 



^♦vt/V''- 




There is no doubt that much might be made out of littles if 
people only knew how to do it. There are too many examples in 
gardens of " how not to do it," and to those seeking the right way 
every hint is valuable. B. F. 



THE PTEETHKUM. 

|HE Pyrethrum, as a florists' flower and one of the best 
of bedding plants, is scarcely known. Perhaps not 
more than a hundred amateurs in this country have as 
yet learnt to appreciate it, yet it surely mjist become 
one of the most popular flowers, for it has all the good 
qualities that should recommend it to public favour. Pray listen, 
friends, to a few words, first of praise, and secondly of description. 
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The best of the named yarieties are extremely beautiful ; many of 
them are like pompone chryBanthemums, others like anemone chry- 
santhemums, others like marigolds ; their colours range from purest 
white to the deepest crimson and purples, the shades of cnmson 
being particularly brilliant. They are quite hardy, and will really 
grow anywhere ; though to grow them well a rich soil and a sunny 
position are requisite conditions. To multiply them is one of the 
easiest operations in gardening. They bloom at a time when our 
gardens are almost destitute of flowers — ^that is, in the merry month 
of May — ^filling up the dreadful gap between the true spring flowers 
and the summer bedders. In the mixed herbaceous border, for 
which we trust the Floeal Wobld has done something, the Pyre- 
thrums are truly splendid. They make rich masses, but in massing 
them it must be remembered that their bloom is over by the end of 
June. Those of our readers who are unacquainted with the Pyr»- 
thrum, but would like to know something of it, should visit 
Mr. Salter's Nursery at "William Street, Hammersmith, any time 
this month, but the earlier the better. As this nursery is but a 
furlong or so distant from the Kensington railway-station, many 
of our country cousins might visit it conveniently when in London. 
They will be well rewarded, for not only is there a large collection 
of pyrethrums, but collections also of herbaceous psonies, German 
iris, and hardy variegated plants. 

It is interesting to observe in Mr. Salter's charming plantations 
the various degrees of excellence in the varieties of pyrethrums. In 
the Siberian Single we have a pretty flower of a blush colour, the 
rays rather loose, the disc large, the attitude modest, yet pleasing. 
It is a very proper flower for the shrubbery, and might pass for a 
pretty homely weed, which only a blundering gardener would strike 
down with the hoe. But herein is one of the foundation plants of a 
remarkable race, and respect for genealogies compels us to notice it 
and plead for it. When the florists had made a little improvement 
in the race, and began to name them, the first that took a decisive 
place was one called the Duehess cf Brabant, a fine bold single 
variety, the ray florets a lively rose^pink colour, the disc yellow. It 
was a long time before they become double, but as soon as a few 
irood doubles were obtained, the single kinds sank into insignificance. 
Tet some of the earlier singles are worth having — as, for example, 
Belhayii, a nice rose-coloured flower ; Klemholtz, crimson and jellow ; 
AtrO'Sanguinea, crimson; MiUerii^ rosy-pink; Tom Ponce, red; 
Sfrietum, an inconstant and invariable blush with rose stripes. All 
these have close hard gilt-button-like discs, and bold guard petals, 
and are therefore in the class called singles. But these are not aU 
the singles that are worth notice, for in these days of advancement 
tiiere are at least two other and later singles that deserve notice and 
recommendation : namely, Prinee Albert, a splendid variety with bold 
crimson rays, and intense golden-orange disc, superbly made, and of 
great size; and Delicaia, which is " anemone-iormed," with large 
guard, blooms profusely, and is one of the most showy border flowers 
known. 

In the double yarieties the guard is usually more compact, and 
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consists of shorter petals (ray florets), which in the best overlap 
slightly, so as to form an even and substantial annulus. The disc 
consists of elegantly-qnilled florets, arranged in a solid hemisphere, 
and if the colours are good, flowers so formed are extremely beautiful. 
The intermediate stage between the sheer single and the thorough 
double is that form which bears the name of '' anemone," and which 
is the counterpart in this subject of the class of flowers bearing 
the same name among chrysanthemums. It is very interesting, 
therefore, to note the characters of the anemone kinds. One 
of the best of these is Lydas, which produces a large number of 
bold flowers of the size of a crown-piece, the colour a most pleasing 
shade of carmine. Others worth notice are the following: — Thomas 
Mdssart, pale peach ; Oomte de Montbron, pale rose ; Meiidersoni, 
rosy-purple, yellow centre ; Ooqueteriey purplish-rose ; Vilmoririy rose- 
pink witii yellowish centre. 

The next stage is the highest degree of perfection, and the 
flowers of the third section are called " ranunculuses," on account 
of their fine hemispherical outlines and the uniform chiaracter of the 
florets, which are most elegantly and symmetrically arranged. One 
of the best in this series is Purple Prince, the flower very large and 
finely formed ; the colour rose, crimson, and purple. Maage and 
Smidt, Tiiiens, Alfred Salter, Semi Meegur, Madame JBoucharlet, 
Bev. Joshua Dix, Madame Billiard, Herman Stenger, Versailles Defi' 
ance, and Princess Alexandra are all grand in character, and may be 
called exhibition flowers ; they have high centres, beautiful outlines, 
the construction is refined, and if they were fairly exhibited they 
would some become as popular as asters, chrysanthemums, and 
gladioluses. There are two or three dozen of good varieties besides 
those named, but I am contented to select the typical varieties, 
leaving the general mass to those who like to search them out. 

The question arises, what are they good for ? They are good to 
make a fine display during May and June, when geraniums and 
verbenas have all their growing yet to do before they show a bloom. 
At such a time the pyrethrums, peonies, and irises are in their full 
beauty, and as they are all hardy, they want no glass to keep them 
through the winter; and the propagation is simply a matter of 
division of the roots. This naturally leads us to consider if pyre- 
thrums are of any use for bedding, and the answer is, that they 
make splendid beds during the month of June, and after June their 
glories wane. The beautiful Delphinium formosum is in perfection 
at the same season, and well adapted to associate with pyrethrums 
for a June display, when our gardens generally are utterly destitute 
of flowers, and for the first time in the year we are beginning to 
enjoy outdoor exercise. Surely a grand display in June is well 
worth having, especially as it may be had on the same ground as 
the geraniums are to occupy, by treating the pyrethrums in exactly 
the same way as they treat Delphinium formosum at the Crystal 
Palace. There the delphiniums are planted in rows, and trained 
down; in due time geraniums are planted in rows between 
them ; and the result is that the first flowers of the geraniums 
mingle with the last flowers of the delphiniumsi and the mix- 
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ture of red and blue is both peculiar and gorgeous. Suppose the 
pyrethrums to be treated the same way, but instead of geraniums 
calceolarias should be used, and how noyel would be the mixture of 
rose and yellow, and how fine a balance as regards strength to the 
mixture of blue and scarlet. 

I find that in the strong soil of Stoke Newington the pyre* 
thrums make a stronger growth than they do with Mr. Salter. The 
flower-stems of Bosa plena, Bosa alba, and GonUe de Morny, and 
other strong growers of similar habit, rise two feet and a hidf high, 
and the flowers average three inches in diameter. We might there- 
fore take another leat out of the Crystal Palace book, and peg down 
the flower-stems of the pyrethrums as they there peg aown the 
flower-stems pf the delphiniums. Bat there is another course open 
for the practitioner of bedding, and that is to try his hand first 
with the dwarf-growing kinds, of which there are several, as, for 
example, Iveryana, bright rose ; Nemeaia, dark rose ; Frincesa AleX' 
andra, white ; Carnea nana, blush ; Tom Fouce, red. All these, and 
a few more which might be fouiid, are of just the proper height to 
look over the tops of calceolarias, and show a delicate and effective 
mingliDg of white or rosy flowers, to aflbrd a contrast, and at the 
same time tone down the glare of the yellow. 

As for soil and circumstances, they will grow in any soil and any 
climate if they have a nice open sunny position. If under the shade 
of trees, some of them are sure to perish in winter. Vermin of all 
kinds are fond of them, and I am obliged in the early part of the 
season, when the snails are hungry, to plant lettuces with mine, 
which by the way is a golden rule of practice in all old gardens to 
preserve many things besides pyrethrums. An open sunny spot is 
positively the only important requisite ; if the finest show flowers 
are wanted, the soil must be rich, and they must have plenty of 
water ; but for bedding purposes, neither manuring or watering are 
needful. It is quite worth remarking, however, that in a rich soil and 
abundance of water some of the anemone kinds acquire ranunculus 
forms, and in starvation circumstances the ranunculuses degenerate 
into anemones. A little more light thereby on the subject of double 
flowers. 

As to propa^ting, there is but one method worth mentioning, 
and that is division of the roots. We have endeavoured, in another 
place, to show the trade how to make stock rapidly ; here we need 
only consider the interest of the private grower. The roots can be 
easily divided into small pieces, each with a distinct centre and a 
tuft of roots. The safest time to do this is during the months of 
Miu*ch and April, as every scrap will then make a plant if put into 
light sandy soil, and kept shaded for a week or so until beginning 
to make fresh roots. But a better time to part them is the month 
of August, when, however, they will require rather more care ixi 
shading and watering ; but yet even then, if the weather is not very 
trying, they will almost take care of themselves. If the finest 
possible flowers are desired, part them in August, and plant them 
out in beds of rich soil where they are to flower. S. H. 
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EABLT STEAWBBRRIES. 

BT MK. HOWLBTT. 

IHEEEVEB Strawberries are forced, the business should 
be commenced in the middle of June, and therefore this 
is the proper time for a practical man to write about 
it if he would be thoroughly useful to his readers. If 
we want early Strawberries we must obtain our plants 
early, and I advise every cultivator who contemplates forcing 
Strawberries next spring to see about making a fine stock of 
plants at once. I have nothing new to propose on the subject, 
but as a short paper embodying the results of much experience and 
observation may be useful now, I will endeavour to present a com- 
plete code in a few words. 

The method I adopt for growing my plants is one very generally 
adopted by a majority of gardeners. I fill as many small pots (60's) 
as I want in the month of June, as soon as the runners have emitted 
the least root, with rich soil pressed rather heavily into the pots ; the 
pots are placed amongst the plants in order to receive the runners 
which are laid upon the soil, and pressed tight or pegged down with 
small pegs cut from old birch-brooms. "When this is done, they are 
watered at all times when necessary, and in a fortnight they will be 
BufBciently rooted to cut them from the parent plant, when they are 
potted singly into 32-8ized pots, and placed thinly in beds in the most 
open and convenient part of the garden, to remain until October. 
In watering during the summer months, there are two points highly 
necessary to be observed to secure success at the forcing season, viz., 
first, well-growing plants ; and, secondly, a sound, healtny condition 
during winter, both of which are within command of every skilfol 
gardener. 

Should there not be the convenience of frames for protection 
during the winter, they may be preserved in good condition after 
they have completed their growth by the following procedure: — 
Select any shady situation ; lay the pots in a double row, two feet 
wide ; fill up the interstices with cinder ashes or dry tan, continuing 
layer upon layer, drawing each layer in a little, so as to form a ridge, 
which will be easily protected with dry litter or mats in severe 
weather. In this situation they will remain without water in a healthy 
condition until wanted for forcing. If plunged in wet ground, they 
are liable to become mildewed and the soil filled with worms, either 
of which is very injurious. Where there is not the convenience of 
frames, the layering system is the most advantageous, as they are 
less liable to receive any check by the operation of potting, which is 
of the greatest importance, as there is no time to be lost in making 
a fruitful plant. If the above remarks are strictly observed, a fruitM 
plant is insured. 

At the commencement of forcing, I fill pans with rich soil, upon 
which I stand the pots, so that they are benefited by rooting into it ; 
they are liberally supplied with water at all times, for the least 
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neglect in tliat would be fatal, and often the cause of failure in a 
whole crop. Bear in mind, a sudden heat may make them barren, 
and too much heat spoil the flavour of the fruit. 

As to failures in Strawberry forcing they commonly re- 
sult from one of two causes: first, a bad plant, through not 
beginning in time, or carelessness as to the summer growth; 
second, too much haste in forcing, through anxiety to be very 
early, or through ignorance of the injurious ejSects of sudden and 
ezoessiTe heat. It has long been my opinion that the growing season 
has nothing whatever to do either with failure or success ; it is a part 
of a gardener's duty to attend to watering in dry, hot seasons ; in wet 
seasons there is not so much danger. I repeat that there are only two 
essential points to be attended to, to insure healthy, fruitful plants, 
and to force them properly, but the great mistake is as to the forcing 
season. The whole season's labour may be frustrated by the work of 
a few weeks, either by too much heat or the want of a proper struc- 
ture to force them in ; indeed I think it a waste of labour to attempt 
early forcing of strawberries. Four or five hundred well managed 
will give a better return and greater satisfaction if forcing is com- 
menced tci the end of January, than double the number will com- 
mencing the first of December. At the last-named season the nights 
are long, and to keep a hardy plant in the confined atmosphere of a 
pine-stove or early vinery is likely to be a failure, and will not remu- 
nerate a gardener for his anxiety — ^to say nothing of the waste of 
materials and labour. 




PLAinS FOB TABLE DECORATION THAT MAT BE 
GROWN IN A COMMON HOTBED. 

BY WILLIAM OGLE, 

Head Gardener, Ealing Park, Middlesex. 

[HE cultivation of plants for table decoration is an 
important matter with those who have not much 
accommodation for plant growing, because a pair of 
nice healthy plants Will serve several times, and save the 
conservatory from being denuded of its flowers. I 
shall confine myself to those plants which can be grown in an 
ordinary hotbed, along with the early cucumbers. Of course a 
greenhouse will also be necessary to receive the plants as they come 
from the frame, to preserve the flowers and foliage fresh as long as 
possible. We have in the Achimenea, Gesneras, and Gloxinias, 
three very useful subjects for our purpose ; apart from their value as 
conservatory plants. It will not be wise to start too many very 
early. The middle of March will be a good time for starting the 
main lot. All these grow well in the same compost ; which can be 
formed by chopping up moderately fine, and mixing together two 
parts silky loam, one part fibry peat, one part thoroughly decayed 
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leaf-mould, half a part rotten manure, and nearly the same quantity 
of sharp silver sand. The G-esneras and GMoxinias should be potted 
singly in small pots, and just covered with soil. The Achimenes 
ought to have from six to eight bulbs in each pot. We shall have 
to grow them to a flowering size in small pots, therefore that num- 
ber must not be exceeded. When there are too many bulbs in each 
pot, the plants get crowded, and are so weak as to be unable to 
flower well. There are two good ways to stjirt them. I will point 
out both, and then the cultivator can take his choice. Either way 
the bulbs must be shaken carefully out of the old soil in readiness 
for planting. One way is to flU ordinary seed pans with the pre- 
pared compost, and place the bulbs regularly over the surface, and 
then cover with a quarter of an inch of soil. When the young 
plants are two inches high, they can be pricked off into either five or 
six-inch pots, regulating this point by the size of the stand used upon 
the dinner table. Six in each pot will be enough. The other way 
is to fill sixties with soil, and then put eight bulbs in each, keeping 
them round the sides. When they are large enough, draw out the 
two weakest, and shifl into the size recommended above. 

As it is necessary to have dwarf bushy plants, hardy enough to 
bear with impunity the dry heat of the dining-room, and also a 
short sojourn in a draughty lobby, they must be elevated on pots to 
keep them near the glass. If they are placed near the back part of 
the frame, as well as being elevated, they will get the benefit of 
plenty of air. This would not be possible were they placed along 
the front part of the frame, where hardly a breath of air ever 
comes. When the pots are well filled with roots, weak manure 
water, every other time, will be of great service in helping to pro- 
mote a healthy growth. So long as it is weak it will be better for 
the plants if manure water is used altogether. I believe in weak 
doses frequently, in preference to a strong dose now and then. 

Neat sticks should be put to the young Achimenes as soon as 
they are four inches in length, and secured to them as growth pro- 
gresses. The tall sorts ought to be stopped when they get about 
six inches in height, to promote a bushy habit. We do not want 
toll specimens on the table, as they obscure the view across it, and 
then oecome objectionable, and for this reason only dwarf varieties 
ought to be used. Towards the end of May remove to a warm 
corner of the greenhouse, and shade from the sun. In cold seasons, 
the plants had better remain in the frames rather longer, say to the 
first week in June, or they will probably receive a serious check, and 
the growth be prematurely stopped. When this happens the flowers 
do not open kindly. As we want clear colours that will tell well 
under the influence of artificial light, the following selection will be 
suitable, — Aurora, scarlet; Garminata splendena, carmine; Dazzle^ 
bright scarlet ; Longiflara alba, white ; MargarettOy white ; Scarlet 
Perfection, carmine. 

The G-esneras and Gloxinias will succeed under the same treat- 
ment, but the former should be kept in the frame longer. Of the 
former dnnabarina, refulgens, and zebrina splendens are the best; 
these can be had from August until February by starting a succes- 
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sion of bulbs. It will, however, be a difi^ulfc matter to have them 
good after the end of September without a stove. Well-growa 
Gloxinias have a beautiful appearance on the table ; the erect flower- 
ing varieties are preferable. When they are used bj daylight the 
foUowing list may be selected from ad lib,; but only the white and 
various shades of crimson ou<;ht to be employed at other times. 
Acton Qreeuy purple, white throat; Con^tonetf, crimson-purple; Diony^ 
81U6, white, crimson belt; Menri Huasouy white, rose lips; Lady 
Cecilia Molyneya, crimson, white margin ; Louise Vallerwndj white, 
carmine, and rose; Madame Blot^ white, purplish-crimson lips; 
Marie VaUerand, white tube and margin, bright rose lips ; Minae 
QeraUSy carmine, with violet shade; Pegase, vermilion; Frineees 
Alice, reddish crimson ; Thomas LM, blue ; Vulcan, white throat, 
with rosy pink margin. In dealing with these care must be taken 
to prevent their drawing, by keeping the plants near the glass, and 
properly supplied with air; otherwise the flowers will fall about 
and have an unsightly appearance, instead of standing up stiff and 
erect. 

Omamental-leaved Begonias are rather too stiff" in foliage and 
habit to make 7IB8T-class table plants. Small well-grown specimens 
have, however, a very good appearance. They are easily grown if 
treated the same as advised fur the Achimenes. They do well in an 
ordinary greenhouse through the summer, and if kept dry, can also 
be wintered there. A brisk growing temperature is, however, 
required to give them a start. OharUi Warner, Comte Alfred de 
Limminghe, Queen Victoria, Bex^ Secretaire Morren, and Subpeltata 
nigra punetatUy are all good. The latter has a shrubby habit, and 
flowers freely through the winter if kept in a little warmth, and is 
handsome both in flower and foliage. 

Solanum capiseastrum and WeatherUVa Hybrids are grand for the 
table, when they have justioe done them. The last are mu<^ the 
best, as they require no sticks or supports of any kind. The seed 
should be sown thinly in pans early in March, and potted singly 
into 60's directly they are large enough to handle. Use good turfy 
loam and rotten dung, and keep the plants in the frame until the 
beginning of May, and then harden off. A fortnight's stay in the 
greenhouse, and a week or ten days' exposure to the open air, with 
protection at night if necessary, will insure their being in proper 
order for planting out. I always plant my Solanums out on a warm 
border, and I can get much better and healthier plants thnn is 
possible when they rre kept in the pots throughout the summer. 
The plants cdme up with better balls in the autumn, if a liberal 
quantity of leaf-mould is worked into the border. A few good 
Boakings of water will be required to help them on in dry weather; 
or the growth will be slow, and few beiries produced until it is too 
late to ripen them. Weatherill's Hybrids have a bushy habit, and 
require very little stopping ; but after sufficient berries are set, the 
growing points ought to be nipped out to throw the vigour of the 
plant into them. The plant;) al:*o have a brighter appearance, as the 
berries can be seen better than when they have several inches of 
growth above thton. Any time in September will do for taking up 
yoL. IT. — vo. yi. 12 
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and potiiiig. Thhi mufri? Be done carefully, and tbe plants kept 
rather <doBe for a ifeek or so, to prevent their leoeiving a check, and 
losing any part of the foliage. 

WMi toe aid of a warm cupbowrd, or other contrivance, that 
can be kept at a temperature of not less than 46°, a very good col- 
lection of Caladiums may be grown. Winter is the most trying 
time, for if the corms are kept moist, or in a temperature below 
that advised above, they will assuredly rot and become useless. We 
want a large number of small leaves, therefore several corms must 
be put in each five or siz-inoh pots. Good loam, peat, and leaf- 
mould, in the proportion of two parts of the first to one each of the 
two last, and mixed with a sixth part of sand, will grow them 
capitally. The compost must be uged in a rongh lumpy condition. 
The corms should be covered with half an inch of soil, and no water 
appHed until the young growth is about an inch above tiie surface. 
Qme compost mu»t be neiUier too dry nor too wet, and means should 
be taken to prevent its drying up, dy covering the surface of the 
soil with an inch of leaf-mould To start the corms into growth 
quickly, plunge tlie pots ui the bed until the roots have taken 
possession of the new soil. As the leaves begin to unfold, bring the 
plants near the glass to keep the leaf-stalks as short as possible ; 
but shade from tlie sun to prevent the leaves getting injured. 
These can be brought into the greenhouse at the same time as the 
Ai^imenes, and like tliem, require a warm shady corner free from 
draughts. Water ftveiy when in the frame, but be very careful in 
its administration afcerwards ; it should have the ciiiU taken off at 
sS. times. 

Directly the heat begins to decline in the autumn, lessen the 
supply of water, and gradually dry off, so that the soil maiy be quite 
dry by the time the foliage is gone. Particular attention is necessary 
upon this point, for if the soil is moist when the foliage has died 
down, tlie certain loss of the conns can be anticipated. When the 
foliage is dried completely off, shake out the cnrm^and bury them 
in sand, in either small pots, boxes, or paper-bags. Where people 
have the convenience of a stove, it is much the best to keep the 
corms in the pots in which they were grown, until the spring 
potting. 

There are heaps of good things that can be grown iu a green- 
house altogether, but I shall not touch them now ; my object at this 
moment being to show small growers, with few conveniences, bow to 
manage a few of the choice subjects that are commonly supposed 
to require a stove for their accommodation. To grow large speei- 
mens, of all but the Solanums, a stove is necessary ; there need, 
however, be no diffieultv in growing all to a proper size for table 
decoration, with the aid of an ordinary hotbed and a i^reenhouse, 
by the treatment pointed out in the coarse of the foregoing 
remarks. 
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CHAPTSB III. 

|HEBE are plenty of fiowere to be found now, And the 
pollen is potent. I shall say very few words upon the 
subject immediately before me, but the practitioner will 
do well, unless far advanced already, to heed every 
word. If you look at a flower just opened, or but half 
open, you will, in the majority of instancea, see abundance of pollen. 
It Ih red or yellow in colour, evidently granular, and when touched 
breaks into fine dust, a quantity of which may easily be taken up 
by meaua of a cameFs^hair pencil. Let us suppose you do not toucn 
the flower, and that you again look at it the next day. Probably, if 
the weather is hot and sunny, it will by this time have shed its 
pollen, and you will observe in the centre of the flower an elegant 
construction consisting of five recurved horn-like proceesea springing 
from a central stem. These are the stigmas or female organs, on 
which the pollen, taken from the flower which you have selected for 
a father, is to be placed. If, proceeding from these premises, you 
will pull a few flowers to pieces, you will discover that the pollen is 
borne in club-like masses or stamens, on stems or filaments of 
variable lengths. There are, or should be, ten stamens in all : but 
we seldom find so many ; and speaking f^m my own experience, it 
never happens that all ten are productive of pollen. The outer ones 
are the shortest, and usually later in ripening their pollen. 

These papers would be wearisome and prolix if I were to attempt 
to prove everything. Allow me, therefore, simply to assert that it 
is a most rare thing in nature for any flower to be fertilized by iU 
own pollen. One proof of this I can give by the assertion of a 
general &cty that it is a most rare occurrence for the stamena and 
stigmas of any one particular flower to be ripe at the same time. I 
foresee a difficulty in your mind as to this doctrine. You call to 
mind that particular varieties do actually reproduce themselves to a 
great extent, which is presumptive evidence that their flowers were 
fertilized by their own pollen. I can explain the matter in a word. 
Flower No. 1, on any plant, usually produces no seed ; flowers 2, 
3, and 4 are likely to leave no it^sue ; but at the 3rd or 4th, we may 
expect the fornuition of seed to begin, because the pollen of No« 4r 
is likely to fall on or be carried to (by insects, say) the stigmas of 
No. 3. Just observe how common is the case that the first flowers, of 
all kinds commonly pass away without producing seed. One question 
to the point,— -whoever saw the first flower on a geranium or a holly- 
hock result in seed, unless it was artificially fertilized ? Now to 
business again. 

The usual practice is to select the flower that is to produce seed, 
and cut away all the stamens as soon as the petals begin to open; 
that is to say, before the pollen is ripe. You must learn to do it by 
practice. Ton will of course spoil a few of the first flowers jou 
operate upon. Experience has taught me that there is no need for 
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remoying the stameiiB at all, and here you observe that a doctrine 
founded on observation comes to our aid to simplify our work. You 
bad better practise removal of stamens, however, for the practice 
has its uses at times. The one grand point in effecting a cross is to 
take pollen when full ripe, dry, granular, and breaking at a touch 
into dust, and apply it to stigmas that are just ripe to receive it. 
Generally speaking, the stigmas are ripe on the day aftet* the pollen 
is shed ; in very hot weather they are ripe the same day ; they never 
ripen in advance of the stamens ; and therefore the case is actually 
in your hands. 

If you have made up your mind to effect some distinct and bold 
cross, it will be well to remove all, except two or three of the flower- 
buds from the seed-bearing plant. The two or three left will — if 
you arrange it so when clipping the buds out of the truss — flower 
at distant intervals, and you will operate upon them as you have 
determined, and this mode of procedure will reduce to a minimum 
the^ probability of their being fertilized by stray pollen from flowers 
on the same plant. The aciual operation of artificial fertilization 
consists simply in taking a little ripe pollen on the point of a dn^ 
camel's-hair pencil, and depositing it on the ripe stigmas. The 
operation should be performed at mid-day in a dry atmosphere, and, 
if possible, while the sun shines. It may be repeated to " make 
sure," but depend upon it the smallest grain applied at the 
right moment will be as effectual for its purpose as any larger 
quantity, or any number of repetitions. S. H. 




THE RESURRECTION PLANT. 

|E bave recently received several letters of inquiry on tliis snLject. It 
appears from those before us that some little confusion exists, tti rough 
two perfectly distinct subjects having received the appellation of 
'* Menurrection Flant^** the one being a flowering plant, and Uie other 
a lycopod. 

The tnie " Kesurrcction Plant," or "Rose of Jericho," Ancuiatica hiero- 
ehuntina, is an annual belonging to the Nat. Ord. CuvaFEKJC, and a native of 
the Egyptian deserts and tbe dry wastes of Arabia, Barbarv, and the Holy 
Land. Its generic name is derived from AnaHaaU^ "resurrection/' in reference 
to the property it possesses of recovering its original form and green heahhy 
appearance if immersed in water, no matter how dry it may be. Jt i» a dwarj^ 
growing bushy-habited plant, resembling, when in a fresh green state, a lar^e 
tuf^ or patch of green moss, but when deprived of moisture it curls np, then resem- 
bling a bunch of dried cedar twigs about four or five inches in diameter. In ita 
native habitat this singular plant grows with remarkable vigour during the laiuy 
season, bnt as soon as the dry weather sets in, and the heat of the son begins to 
dry up the supply of moisture, the plant drifs up too, the routs detach thembelvea 
from mother earth, and the plant is then blown about at the mercy of the wind 
until the return of a few congenial showers. Immediately the roots receive a little 
moisture they suck it up, the plants unfold in a few hours, and spread out in flat 
tufts of the most emerald brightness, and grow away again with renewed vigour. 
With the return of dry weather the plants again dry up as before, unle&s they hnve 
had time to flower and perfect their Beed j ot course, when this happens tbey perish 
like all other plants of an annual duration. This Anastatica is by no means new, 
as it has been known to science for nearly tliree hundred yearp, tl.ough at present 
rare and scarce in this country. 

In Parkinson's "Paiadisus" (1629), the Ro e of Jericho is not mentioned; the 
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ominion is etuious, because of tbe yenernble antbor^s extensive knowledge of plants. 
In Miller's '^ Gardener's Dictionary" (1771) it is Mly and accurately described. 
'In the course of the description the following remarks occnr : — ^' It bath had the 
epithet of * Rosa MarisB* given to it by the monks, who haye snperstitionsly sup- 
posed that the flowers open on the night that our Sariour was bom ; but the truth 
IS that the dry woody plant being set for some time in water, will dilate and open 
so as to disclose the seed yessels and seeds. This I have seen done when the plant 
has been many years gathered, so that there are several curious persons who pre- 
serve them in their repositories of curiosities for the singularity of this property." 
The Hebrew writers drew but few similes from the aspects of nature, and minute 
observation is of modem growth entirely. Yet the peculiarities of this plant, now 
blown about the desert sere and sorrowfully, like the sinner made spoit of by 
the power of darkness, and again revived by the breath of God and endowed witn 
new life and beauty — these peculiatities and their fitness as materials of spiritual 
imagery can scarcely have been altogether unnoticed. Job may have had this plant 
in mind when he said in his mournful reply, "Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and 
fro ? and wilt thou pursue the dry stubbier " (xiii.25). And again Ezeki^l, ** I the 
Lord have brought down the high tree, have exalted the low tree, have dried up the 
^reen tree, and have made the dry tree to flourish" (xvii. 24). And again Isaiah, 
in one of his most wonderful outbursts of ecstatic teaching, " He shall also blow 
upon them and they shall wither, and the whirlwind shall take them away as 
stubble" (xl.24). 

The Rose of Jericho is a plant of easy culture, requiring the treatment usually 
accorded to the ordinary greenhouse annuals, and in the southern part of this 
country it will succeed under the same oondiiions as many half-hfErdy annuals, pro- 
vided it has the advantage of a warm and dry position. March is the best time to 
commence the cultivation. The seed-pots should be filled in the ordinary way with 
light fibry loam, leaf-mould, and sand broken up finely, and a slight covering of 
silted soil spread over it to receive the seed. Sow rather thinly, and then cover with 
a sprinkle of fine soil, and place the pots in a propagating or cucumber frame, where 
they will receive the advantage of a bottom-heat of about 70^ or 75% and an atmo- 
spheric warmth of a few degrees less. The soil must have no more water than is 
just sufficient to keep it nicely moist, and as the young plants get well above the 
surface, shift the pots to a more favourable position for the plants receiving a sufficient 
supply of those two essentials to plant life— light and air. Pot off singly when they 
are etrong enough to undergo that operation, and keep close for a few days to enable 
them to make fresh roots quickly and get established. After this remove to the 
greenhouse and shift into larger pou as needrul, or plant in a warm dry sunny 
position. Plants from seed sown in March will flower in July and August, according 
to the way in which they are grown. They should be pulled up by the roots just 
as they come into flower, and be suspend^ in a warm place tmtil dry. With the 
convenience of a dry room they can be kept for several yesrs, and wnen the roots 
are placed in a vessel of water will gradually unfold, and the buds and flowers swell 
and expand as though they had but recently been taken firom the grotrnd. 

SetagineUa {Lgeopodium) lepidophyUa is another so-called '^-resurrection" plant. 
It is a very strong grower in the way of 8. Merietuii, and well worth a place in the most 
select fernery, as well for its elegant habit as its peculiar property of becoming fresh 
and greea after being dried up and iwparently dead for several months. In a letter 
we received from Mr. Sim, of Foot*s Cray, a short time since, he says in reference to 
this plant:— ^ A neighbour, Mr. Pickersgill, told me he had apiece of Selaginella sent 
him by post from a friend in Philadelphia, on whose desk it had been shrivelling for 
Totir months previous to its despatch. After the orthodox immersion it grew in Mr. 
Pickersgill's stove femery until some mishap caused its death : a good many mosses 
possess the same latent vitality." This Selaginella will thrive under the same 
conditions as the other stove species, and therefore no special directions are needed. 
When the plants come to hand they require soaking in tepid water until they return 
to their usual green state, and then are repotted and treated in the same way as the 
others. 

The confounding of these two plants is a pardonable blunder of those who never 
made acquaintance with a single scrap of vegetation technically, and to whom the 
word Allium conveys no idea at all of an onion or a leek ; but, strange to say, men 
whose whole business in life oonsisU in noting disdnotions amoogst planU and in 
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wnmt^ identifying them hj their botanical nunes have fallen into the tame ciroE^ 
ao much so that wh n a reioiReciion prant ia oidered of a dealer, it ia by no meana 
certain whether the flowering plant or the lyoopodiom will bar sent. Aa a role, bow- 
ever, no matter what name the plant ia adTcrtised by, the Ijoopodinm ia the one that 
is really offered, and this, it must be iin«ierttood, ia not the ^'reaonreotion" plant of 
the aaoientay but one only ao called in modem timea. 



NEW PLANTS. 



[iADIOLTJS CRUENTAS. Blood-flowered Com Flag (Oard, Chrm^ 
1868, p. 1188).— Iridacew. Thia benutiftil ppecies waa intiaduaed from 
Natal by Mr. Ball, with whom it flowered last sommer. It baa a Tigo- 
rooa habit, the l>«rge sanguineous red flowers b**ing prodoeed in apibca 
two feet long. The foliage reaembles O. cardinalia. 
Ibebipella EOTONniFOLiA, Bound-leored Ibendella (Bot. Mag^ t. 674S).-— 
A lovely little rock plant, natire of ahin^^ly, oaloareoua aoila, in the Alpa of 





nxnDXUJL aomnxfouA. 



Europe, at eleyations of 6000 to 9000 feet. The leavea are slightly glaneooa in 
hue. the* flowers pale lilac, with yellow eye. 

BiOBARDiA MKLAifOLEuoA, Blcuik'thrQaUd Bichordia [Bot Mag,^ t, 5766. — 
A pretty arad, allied to the popular *< trumpet lily,** from whioh it differa chie^ 
in the leaTes being marked with white spots ; the flowera are of amaller aixe, and 
in colour pale sulphur yellow, wiih black throat. 

DsHDBOBiUM CBAsaiNoiB, Thick-knoited Demdrobe (Bot Mag,^ t. 6766).— 
A remarkuble dendrobe, with awollen, leaflese atema, and laige handsome flowesi, 
the oolonra of which are white, yellow, and rose. 

SAROHBaiA MOBiLi«, ooT. oi^ucoPBTULA {VIlluMt, ffoH^ t 580).— A fina 
Tariety of this extremely handaome plane. The leaves are glaneooa, or pale leaiU 
coloor, with pale yellow divisions, and scarlet midrib. 

DoFOOcBRAS HTOBOMBT&iCA (L'Mort. Franc,, 1868, 170, t. 6). — Cyrtandraoem. 
A Tery pretty dwarf herbaceous perennial, forming roaettea of aofUy-baury laaveay 
from among which riae nnmerons scapes, bearing pale violetHMloorwd flowera. 

AMARANTUU8 iPBCioaua AUKBUK, The BeamUfkl Golden Prince e Feniker, — ^A 
Tery pretty variety, with brownish yellow fluwera, raised by Hr. F. K. finrricige. 
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Tacsonia ebiahtha, WooU^-flowered Tactonia (Bot, Moff,, t 6750).— A noble 
paeaion flower, resembling T. moUUnma in colour of flower, which is a delicate 
loi^y pink, bat differing oonspicBmulj in the white nnder-snrlace of the foliage and 
loo)^ bracts. Though a native of the central regions of America, it grows at great 
ekvataooa, mad is, tbarefove, when under cultivation in this country, a greeuhouse 
or€oaseiT«torj plant. 

Saccolabivm BieiBBUM, Two-crwsnU'Ujpped Saccolahium (Bot Maff., t. 5767). 
— A curipus species from 
Baagaon. The lip is broadly 
tnuirabu', with divided cres- 
eent-ebttped, ciluited margin. 
The euloitr deep yellow. 

GaMBUiU. J AFOmCA vouis 
TABIIMIAT10 iVIU%9t. Mort., 

t. 581). — This variety has 
single flowers, which are 
scarcely attiaetive, and leaves 
beaadftilly edged with creaky 
vai legation. 

CaMBLLIA EA9AKQUA FOLIIS 
TABU8ATI8 (Ibid.) — A good 

compankm plant to the rore- 
goiofc. ' 

Ptrbthkum Souybnib db 
Van dbr Ycinsn {VIUuaL 
MorL, t. 683). — A hand- 
some single flower, of great 
stie ; the eolour of the floiets 
deep, rich nuurone; the disk 
oraage. 

Thombon's Goldbn Cham* 
PKur Gbapb {UIUttaL Mort,^ 
t. 678). — A good figure of 
this noble white grape, the 
best of its clans iu cultiva- 
tion. 

PjBOiriA OFT J0INALI8, DOT. 
ABBXO-UICB % TA. (X* lUutL 

Mart., t. 679). — An ugly 
pmoay, not worth fignring. 

PaLATA WLMXVfMAjJUxU' 

Ofn-^Ummed Paiava (Bot, 

Mm§^ t. 6768J— A charming 

hardy or baif-bardy aoiuul, 

native of Peru. The plsnt attains a height of eight to ten inches. The 

piimatifid ; the flowers a light mauve colour. 

Caxsbbtcm LONoivoLnnf, Laa^'leaved CaUuetmm (Qatrd Chrou,^ 18(18, p. 
1186).— OrehidacecB. A pretty orclud, Utely re-introduoad and flowered hgr Hr. W. 
Saaiiders, with bright crimson and lakercoloured flowers. 

£KAirrinnfUM Andbbboni (Gtrd. Chron.^ 1869, p. 134).— AoanthacesB. An 
interesting, finee-flowering little stove plant, introduood from Trinidad by Mr. Bull, 
with prettUy-epocted flowers in the way of £. albidorum. Wrongly dieacribed at 
pi^ 1234 O^rd, CSknm., 1868, as elegans. 

Yavda aaosnB, Tke BemariaMe Famda (Oard. Ohr^m^ 1868, p. 1269).-* 
OrohidiiescD. This magnificent orchid is the true Vanda rasignis of BiuoM ; that 
oosmooly known in gardens under tnat name behig nothing more than a variety of 
T. tnootor. The sepals and petals, which are reversed like ttioee of Y. eanvis, axe 
brownish yellow inside, with tows of deep red spots, and whitish yellow outside ; 
lip violet, with white column and ^^ors. latrodaoed by Jleaom. Veitch and Sous 
from the Malayan Archipelago. 

Pnn» Famrac (Qard, Oknm^ 1869, p. 191).— Phiae^. A conifcroiia tree of 
moderate growth and pyram>dal form, found pleniifhlly in California. 
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Bab.— 29^. 



} 3une, j 2S.!=mi;J'-*"'''^"- 



OBSBirHovra FiiOWBbb. — Apk$l$xU 
rupettria grondyiorai AMolea Jaekton't 
Orand Crm$o%t A, Litaie ; Zhracop^Uum 
groHh; hrythrima erista galU s Fuodmm, 
Iftdigofera deeora; Kaloaantkmt eoedmea, 
K, fkcmix; LeachmtamUia bUoba major ; 
Ifenum §pltndnus_ Peluvoniams, Toi 
mmia mcmioata, " 

mdnoid9$. 



T, igwM ; Taeoma jot' 



Oabdsv FfOWBB8.-»Ev«iiiiic Primp 
rose, CBmrthera V^rattri, (E. grmdi/hra g 
Yarrow, ArhUlta tmUefolimm roteums 
B«U*flo«r^r» Camptnuda earpaiiea; Lark- 
spur, Delfhinium/ormotum, D. BarUmii; 
Feathered Pink, D»miihv» ptwmarim; 
BroMl.leaTed Thrift, Statiet latjfoUm, 



Thb WiATBBB.— The daj temperatare BTeraset 74 abore that of May, and the 
Dighti are generallj warm. Aa westerly winds prevail, and tbe ground is warm (604 at 
1 foot deep), vegetation is tail of aotanty. The present monUi is likely to be hotter 
than the averBge. 

Flowbb Gabden.— If not already done, old stools of such things as prodnoe a 
mnltiplicity of flower-spikes, like the Phlox, should be looked over, and the weakest 
of the flowering shoots thinned out. Stake those left, and also flowering spikes of 
Delphiniums, Lilies, etc., to prerent the wind snapping them off. The summer 
bedders ought to be in their proper plsces hj this time, and the beds and borders be 
made trim and neat as speedily as possible. Pansies that have done flowering 
should be cut back, and cuttings made of the young side-shoots as they push. The 
old hullow flowering stems are of no use for propagating. Plants of a trailing 
habit, like the Petunia and Verbena, should have the young shoots pegged out 
regularly before they get crowded. Upright growers should have the soil stirred 
between them, if it has become hard from the necessary waterings. The su per 
flnous shoots should be removed from briers intended for budding, and the remain- 
ing ones shortened back, if they are growing too vigoroubly. This should be done 
a fortnight previously to the budding being performed, so that there shall be no 
check to the flow of sap at that time. Seed of Annuals for autumn flowering 
should be sown soon ; this is also a good time fur sowing seed of herbaceous peren- 
nials for floweriuff next year. When left until the auiumn, the plants are seldom 
strong enough to flower well the following year. Many hardy plants will strike 
freely now on a shady border, or under hand-lights, if the voung side-shoots are 
slipped off with a heel, and inserted firmly in the soil. Dahlias and Hollyhocks 
must have stakes put to them at once ; and Chrysanthemums in the borders stopped 
at the beginning and again at the end of the month. 

6&BBNH0V8B. — ^Thc wholc of the hard-wooded plants ought to be removed into 
the open air some time this month, according to the state of the young growth. 
Ericas and Leschenaoltiss ought to have a few lights placed over them, supported 
on stout posts, to ward off the rains, but admit the freest possible circulation of air 
amongst them. The utmost caution is necessary, just now, to see that the plants 
have sufficient water at the roots, but without having too much. The specimens 
must be looked over regularly, rain or no rain. It is a mistake to suppose that a 



BvLBovs Flowbbs.— AMoaa Lily, 
Agopantkut umballahuf Orfmum eap0ti$0, 
O. ffigamUa; OaUrontma ttmguin^ai 
JawMM amametnt LiUttm oarateia, L. 
omranikmm, L, eaitdiduw^, L. ehaleedo' 
nieum, L. tnuifbUums SSgridia ooncAi- 
Jhra; Wattomia tptoiu^. 



FiAwaaa.— ^akMMnet oarai- 
uata eUgans, A, MorgaratUuA, ^mk 
FerfeeHon; CUrodeninn t%ompaoni; 
FraneUcea Umdeniana; (Tiectaia Mom 
d'Awtour. Q. Aeiom OrtM, &. P«mmm; 
Soga beUaj Ixora coectrnta tup^rha^ /• 
Javanioai Bondolttia tpaeSotas Mridm 
eritptm;* Anguloa OZcmtmu;* Dtndro^ 
biumtortUt.* 



*« As the earth bringethlbrth her bud, and as the csrden 
that are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord God wiu oaase 
praise to spring forth belbre all the nations."— Isaiah izi. 11. 



the things 
isness aad 
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shower of rain i» raffioient for plantt in pott. It it teldom more than enooffh to 
wet the top-toil. Pelargoninrnt are now fatt going oat of flower ; tliey thould be 
removed to the open air to mature the jroang wood, and then be cttt buck to two or 
three eyet each. The early-flowering yariettet that were cat back early last month 
will be ready for potting toon. The plants ihoold be shaken oat of the old sta£^ 
the roott prnned, and then be repotted in tmaller-tized pott. After they are re- 
potted, ttand them npon a layer of coal-ashet in the fall tan for the present A 
tlight tprinkle oyerhead in the eyening will materially help the prodnctioa of new 
roott. Fochsiat may have liberal tuppliet of manure-water to help them on at the 
pott get fall of roots. Pot off cuttingt jutt ttruck, and ahift on young tiuff, to that 
no check may be experienced by them ut thit stage. 

Stovb. — The plants in this structure mutt have a good tyringing overhead at 
leatt once a day in bright weather, and not be allowed to tuffer for the want of 
water at the roott. A few cant of water thould be poured on the patlit teveral 
times daring the day. Any of the stove-plantt that are to go into the contervatory 
when in bloom thoud be removed to the coolest end, or go into an iuterroediate 
house a week previoot. Stove-plants should have the warmest position the con- 
tervatory affordt, and be guarded from draughts. Achimenet and Gloxiniat for 
late flowering thould now have their final thift, and winter-flowering plants be 
potted on at occasion requires. Shift Stanhopeas into larger baskets, or top dress 
with fresh sphagnum as they go out of flower. Orchids growing on blockt will 
now require a daily dipping in tepid water. 

Kitchen Gabdbn. — Endive and lettuce ought to be town where they are to 
remain at thit season, for they run to seed long before they get to a fall size when 
transplanted. There need be no watte of teed, at it can be town very thinly. 
Plant out cabbage and cauliflower for the autumn, and Brusielt tproutt, borecole, 
brocoliy and tavoyt for the winter. Choote a dull, moitt day, if pottible, for all 
planting operations. The ground should be got in readinett for planting at fatt at 
It becomet vacsnt, to that there mty be no unnecettary delay when we are favoured 
with showery weather. Plant out the early crop of celery, and shade with a few 
branches of evergreen until the plants sre established, and keep well supplied with 
water. Knight't Dwarf Green Marrow, and Bedman't Imperial, are two good peat 
to tow at the end of the month for late autumn supply ; but a few rows of any 
good second early marrow may be sown now to precede them. Keep the hoe going 
amongst all growing crops, to'keep the earface loose, and the weeds in subjection. 
A second crop of scarlet runners ought to be town the last week for succession ; 
and a few rows of dwarf beant both the first and last week. 

Fruit Garden. — Let the work of tliinning the young shoots progress steadily, 
and leave no more wood than is really wanted for bearing next year, and filling up 
vacancies that are likely to occur. Pinch clierries, plums, and pears back to the 
third or fourth leaf, to encourage the production of spurt. Pyramids, espaliers, and 
cordons should hare just at much attention at wall treet ; thin out the thoott 
where the treet are likely to be crowded with too much wood, and stop the other 
thoott back to the tame distance at recommended above. Remove all runnert from 
the ttrawberry-bedt, unlest they are required for layering ; by doing it now, a lot 
of trouble will be taved hereafter, at it can be done in lett than half the time. A 
few doset of liquid manure will help to swell off the laU orops. 

Forcing.— The bottom-heat in which the pines are plunged must not be allowed 
to decline now — ^more especially in the fnuting-house. Shift into larger pots 
suckers and succession plants that are getting pot-bound. Make up a bed of tan or 
warm leaves in one of the pits lately occupied with bedding-plants, and remove 
thereto all the small stuff, to give the large plants more room. Vines in all stages 
to have abundant ventilation early in the day. The borders must be kept well 
supplied with water, excepting where the grapes are just colouring. Peaches and 
nectHiines must be well aired diructly the crop begins to ripen, and the lights taken 
off, where practicable, soon after it is gathered ; or, failing the ability to do that, 
the ventilators mutt be opened at wide as possible, and the trees regularly syringed. 
Plenty of moisture at the roots will alto be necettary, to enable them to twell up 
the budt for neit year. Figs must be kept rather oool and dry whilst the first crop 
it ripening, and then, when the bulk It gathered, it can be kept moist and oLose to 
push on the second lot. 
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HOBTICULTURAL AFFAIRS. 

3TAL Ho&TicuLTCKAL SociBTY'8 AiALSA Sbow, April 17.— Tilts waft 
in ererv way an attractiTe exhibition, notwitbAtModiDg the entire ahsenoe 
of any striking features. CycUmens were bhown in good condition by 
Mr. Wiggins and Mr. Jame«, Isiewortii, and Mr. Fairbairn, Sion ^ouae. 
Oineraiitis were not jpleniifol, Mr. James and Messrs. Pobson and Son 
b« ing the principal exhibitors. The best varivties staged were Lord £lgin, Snow- 
flake. Coi qneror, Pertection, Lady Tbeadore Grosvenor, Candidate, Wiiljjun Reeves, 
Agiippa; UncLe Toby, and Mrs. BeeTes. 

Auricul«s were exhibited by the two veteran growers, Mr. C. Tamer, Slongh, 
and Mr James, in veiy good ctaidition, though not equal to tiiose staged by them in 
former years. The best of the varieties shown were — Sefft : Tamer's George Liglit* 
body, Turner's Prince Alfred, Spaldiog*s Metropolitan, Ligbtbudy*8 M teor Plag, 
Smiih'H Mrs. Smith, iJeadIy*s Roynl Hurple. WkUe-edfied : Summerscaie's 
Cifctherina, Lightbody*s Countans of Dunmore, Heap's Smiling Beanty. Qrey-edtftd: 
Turner's Competitor, Wild's Bright Plioebos, Turner's Colonel Cliampneys, OUiver's 
IiOVfly Ann, Chapman's Sophia, W arris's ITnion. Qreen-edged : Traill's General 
Neil. Dickson's Prince Albert, Partington's Trafalgar. Alpine* : Mr. Tamer 'tent 
a spltndid collection of new varieties. We regret we cannot just now describe 
th» m, for want of space, bat the cultivator cannot do wrong in adding to his list 
any of the following as soon as they are let out. The Alpines have many advaa- 
tages ov«r the sliow varieties ; they are easy to propagate and grow, and also have 
larger and more richly-coloured flowers. Many of the ondermfntioned varieties 
have flowers exceeding two inches in diameter. We give the names of twenty.foar 
of the i tst, which would make a good coUecion of distinct varieties : — Midnight, 
Tenniel, Millais, Nearness, Mabel, Conspicua, Negro, Landseer, B •reaiis, Sity, 
Neptnne, Herbert, George Fi*r<lham, Emblem, Niuirod, Demon, Eclati God£rey, 
Harry, John Gair, Merrimac, Arthur, Ardent, Goldhader. 

Tlie Azaleas were mostly half specimens. Those from Mr. Turner, which took 
first in the nurser) men's dass for six, were roand*headed stttndaid», so densely 
flowered ss scarcely to leave a leaf perceptible. The leading prize-takers in the 
amateur's classes were—Mr. Wheeler, Begent's Park ; Mr. Fairbairn, Sion ; and 
Mr. Wilkie. The best of those staged were— Bosea odorata, Baron de Pret, 
Souvenir de TExpositi- n, Triumphans, Hovibrenki, Due de Nassau, Etondard de 
Flundre, Marie Yervaene, Stella, Sir C. Napier, and Boi Leopold. 

Royal Botanic Socibtt*8 ^BCOKD Spiuno Show, April 27.— This exhibition 
was renuered particularly attractive by the introduction of a class for flowering and 
flue foliage stove and greenhouse pUuits. Tuis was well contested by Mr. Fairbairn 
and Mr. Wheeler, Begeni's Park, who were awarded equal firsts ; and Mr. Wright, 
St. John's Wood, and Mr. Wilkie, Kensington, who were second and third 
lespeotively. 

Good Cinerarias and Pelargoninms were contributed by Messrs. Dobson and SoQ, 
IsleWortli, iind Auiiculas by Mtssrs. Turner, James, and Butcher. 

Pot Buses formed a large and iropoitant feature uf the ahow, Mr. W. Paul, 
Waltham, taking first for nine, and aUo for three new varieties ; Messrs. Paul and 
Son being second in both classes ; Mr. James first for six in the amateur's class. Of 
the stoubiished varieties, Francoise Lacbarme, Victor Yerdier, Madame Willermos, 
Madame W. Paul, 7icomtesse de Caz^, Souvenir d'un Ami, Paul Bicaut, Madame 
de St. Joseph, B^nateurVHisse, Glory of Watham, Alba rosea, John Hopper, Pierre 
Noltiug, ^uvenir d Elise Vardon, Baron Adolpbe de Bothschild, Madlle. Tb^eie 
Jievet, Celine FocresUer, Madile. Bady, President, «nd Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
were the best. 

The new varieties were — Soraee Vemet, large and globular, crimson scarlet, 
flne ; Mom, Fttrtado, light yellow, good ; Autome iHuier, too globular to show 
the lace of the peials ; MtuLotne MargoiitM^ fine tea j Imperatriot CharloUef roej 
pink, infvrior to others in the same way. 

Grand coUeciions of raisceUaneous plants came feom Mr. B. S. Williama, Hollo- 
way, Mr. W. Paul, and groupe of exotc ferns from other exhibitors. 

BoTAX. HoBTicvLTuuAL Socibtt'b Bose Sbow, May 8. — This was a capital 
show, bat as the varieties were chiefly the same as those enumerated in the pre- 
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fltdiiK report, it will not be Boeeatary for ns to eo tlirongh tbasi af^ain. The 
ttbibiioni in tbe tnede cUet for nitie were Mr. W. Paal, Mr. Tomer, nnd Messra. 
Paul mod Son, the priees beiiifr awarded in tbe order in which tbe names vtNnd. 
Mr. Jamee also arquitted biaaeelf well in the amateur's elass for six. Mr. C Tnmer 
was first wich twehre new rosee of 1867-8, baviof^ Baranest MoiktchUd, fine, large, 
and glubatar, piak ; Dmekute ^Aotte, deep pink, larire finely-shaped flowers; La 
JVmee. fnitk, not so good aa finroaesse Rotiiachild ; Madame AUee Duteau^ in the 
way of Anna Aleizieff ; jPUord, dark T»*lvety pnrple, nu her too open in tbe eentro 
when fully expiinded ; Somvemir de Frameoite Poa*ard, poor, flnt flower, n<»t worth 
.gnawing ; JMaa dm Poriuffol, fin» Urge t4*a rose, with coppery-yeUow flowers ; 
JUine du Midiy large and fnll, bright r«««y fine ; Mus Ingram^ Tery richly colonrad, 
folly realising ail that baa been said in its favour. Mr. W. Paul sent several boxes 
of cnt Bosei* ; Mr. James, ooUections of Pansies, in pots, and cnt-blooms, Polyan- 
thoses, Anricalas, British Ferns, and Hetbaoeoos Calceolarias; Mr. Turner, 
nusecUaoeoiu planta ; Mr. Wate and Mr. Salter, Alpines and buxdy ornamental 
foliage plants ; and Messrs. fiteandish, a collection of choice planta, too numerons to 
iBeatioa. 

GBTaTAL Palacs Fntar Obbat Exainrnox, Hoy 15.— The grand<>et foatnr^ of 
thia exhibition wen tbe magniiioent collections of Stor') and Qredn boose Plants, 
Analeas, and Heaths. Orchids, show and fancy Pelargoninms, and Roses were also 
good, but not contribnti^ in soch large quantities as tlie three first* mentioned 
dawes of pi ints were. For Stove and Greonhouse Plants, Mr. Chapman, gardener 
to J. Spoda, Esq.yHawkesyai^, Rageley ; Mr. Wiikie, Oak Lodge, Ceosingion ; and 
Mr. Ward, gardener to J.F. Wilkins, Esq., Leyton, t(K>k first prixes in the several 
elaaaes allotted to them in the amateur's division. Messr:*. Olendinniog, 
Chiewiek. first, and Messrs. Jackson and Sods, Eintfston, second, in tlie class 
set ap^rt for tbe trade To go through each collection is out of the ques- 
tion, and we can only find spaoe to enunMrrate tbn names of a few of the 
most striking obji-eta, such as Stephanotis (loribunda, Rhyncospermom jas- 
miaoides, Mediniila magnifica, £rio^tenn»n neriflomm, £. pulchellnm, Lescl^- 
auhift formoea. Eennejda inephjUa fl< ribunda, Choroaema Lawrenceana, C. cor- 
datnm splendena, C. varia Cl»andlorii, Imatophyllum miniatnm, Izuta coocinea, 
Epacris niiniata aplendens. Pimelia i>pectabili», P. Henderson!, Adeaandra firugraas, 
Cierodendran Balfonri, Draeophyllnm gracile, Genetyllia tnlipifera, O. Houkerii, 
Franciscea coofeniflnra, and Acrophyllum ventisum — all of which are first-rate. 
Mr. Williams was the leading prixe^taker for Axaleaa in the trade classes, and Mr. 
Canon, Oheam, and Mr. Cbapman, amongst aoMteurs. The best varieties stag'^d 
were Chelsooi, Magnet, Stella, Madame Mieltez, Cede NoUi, Murrayana, Belle 
Oantoise, President, Iveryana, Cnteri«n. Etoile de Uand, AdeUide de NHSsao, 
lCo<<el, Eulalie Van Oeert, and Leeana superba. Erioas wee shown in grand con- 
dition by Mr. Ward ; Mr. Reed, Lower Norwood ; Mr. Rhodes, Sydenham ; and 
Messrs. Jnckson. Of these, the most btauiifnl and distinct werp, Fuirreana, Msa- 
soai m^jur. Tricolor elegans, Lindleyana, Candidissima, Ventriooea ooccinea minor, 
Davonianum, Victoria Reglna, Alberti, Eximea superba, Arietata msjor, Elepn^as, 
and Wilftoni. Reaes. Orcnids, and Pelargoninms were good in quality, though 
limited in omttber ; but owing to the limited spuce at our disposal for this parpoee, 
we cannot extend ear notice of them beyond saying, that the several collections 
were in avsry way worthy of the exhibitors. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



W, Derail.— Tbe plants yon name are all planted out of the pots ; bnt there is 
oo special ol^tion to plunging the Echeverias and Sempervtvnms. Tfaref-ineli 
pots will be tbe most SQitable sise. The Alternantheras must be atrong and well 
bardened off before plaated oat, to insure tkieir doing well. 

A. N. — We shonld nut advise yon to disturb the tuberose, now that it is 
throwing up iu flower-epike. The Gardenias ere all right ; the one that has done 
flowering blooms earlier than tbe others. The exact time at which the saveial 
species flower depends npcn the time tbe growth and matnration of tlie wood was 
finished the previotiB season. 
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Balsams nr tbb Opbk Bordss. — Alpha. — Tben is very little difficulty 
.attached to having a good display of these ont-of-doors. You can either sow the 
seed wbere it is to remain, or sow under cover and plant out ; Uie latter would be 
the qaickest, bat it must not be put in a very strong heat, or the plants will be 
tender, and ill able to stand the open air. Let the grocnd be well dug up, and 
plenty of manure or leaf-mould worked in. Plant out fifteen inches apazti and 
give a few copious supplies of water until estabiisbed. It will be advisable to 
remoye the first fiowers from the main stem, to enable the plants to get to a large 
size before flowering. Yon will not get such large or perfecdy-formed flowers upon 
the side-branches as on the main stem ; but that is of little consequence, for what 
.we look for out-of-doors is a bldze of bloom rather than a few large flowers. The 
most distinct bslf coloured varieties produce the graudest effect in the open air. 
Any respectable bouse will supply yon with good seeds. 

Cavsjb of Dew.— W. H. ^.— The deposition of dew on plants exposed to the 
open air arises from a condensation of the atmosphere in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. A clear and cloudless sky radiates little or no heat towards the surface 
of the earth, therefore all objects placed on the surface, which axe good radiators, 
must necessarily fall in temperature during the night, if they are not exposed to 
the radiation of other ohjecu near them. All vegetable products are in general 
good radiiitors ; grass particularly so. The vegetation which covers the earth's 
surface will, on a clear night, undergo a depression of temperature, because it will 
absorb less heat tlian it nuiiates. The yegetables which thus acquire a lower tem- 
perature than the atmosphere reduce the air immediately contiguous to them to a 
temperature below saturation, and a proportionately copious condensation of vapour 
takes place, and a deposition of dew is formed on the leaves and flowers. In fact, 
every object, in proportion as it is a good radiator, receives a deposition of moisture. 
On die other baud, objects which are bad radiators are observed to be free from 
dew. As an lUustrution of this, yon will find that blades of grass will sustain 
large pellucid dew-drops, while the naked soil in their immediate neighbourhood 
is free from them. Dew is commonly supposed to fall from above, because plants 
that have a covering suspended above thesn are quite dry during a heavy deposition 
on others exposed ; even when they are fully exposed to the air on ail sides ; 
whereas the influence of the covering is solely confined to its checking the radioF- 
tion, and thereby preventing the usual condensation of .atmospheric moisture. 

Lantajtas rott Gbbbxcuourb.— ilsucM. — It is getting late to buy these in for 
this year, unless you can procure bui»hy plants in large 60 s, and with three or four 
shoots each. To satisfy yourself upon this point, inquire at some of the principal 
nurseries. Supposing you to be able to get stout, bushy plants, shift them at once 
into six-inch pots, and directly they are nicely established, nip out every growing 
point. After the pots are full of roots, but before the' plants get pot-bound, shift 
into nine-inch pots, and stop again as before, when the planu begin to feel at home 
in their new quarters. No more stopping will be necessary deer this, and the 
young growth must be neatly trained out with a few sUUces. With the aid of a 
bxisk-gi owing atmosphere, and frequent syringing overhead, you can quickly 
obtain good-sized speoimens. The planu must not be placed in too great a heat, 
or be deprived of sufficient air, or the wood will be thin and long-jointed. You can 
obtain the whole of the accompanying selection for twelve or eighteen shillings. 
Adolphe Weiek, yellow and carmine ; Aiba luUa grandi/lora^ white and yellow ; 
F, Monfehi rich crimson ; Eendersoni, bright rose and white, with yellow tipa ;, 
L'JStperancey orange and purple; Madame Eougier ChauvtSre^ yellow-red and 
scarlet ; Madame Victor Lemoine, Montieur Boucharlei Ain^^ yeUow and lilao ; 
SampUTf deep red ; Ro^loire^ yellowish, changing to amaranth ; Vietoire^ white, 
yellow centre ; Wilkelm Schule, rosy flesh. Pot in good tuzfy loam* leaf-moold, 
and sand, with the addidon of a litde well-decayed manure. 

Inoa PUX.CUI1ULIMA.— Jtftfst T, — As the beaudful tassel-like dusters of flowers 
are produced on the previous season's growth, you must not prune until the 
plants have done flowering. They must be pruned shortly afterwards, and repotted 
when the young growth is nicely started. A warm greenhouse is the best place 
for them through the winter. The main point to insure plenty of flowers is to get 
the wood strung and well ripened by autumn. Introduce the plants into a forcing* 
house in October, when bv careful treatment they can be had in flower at Chnaimaa. 
Let the pots be well drained, and ose peat, loam, and leaf-moold in eqnal perti» 
with a liberal addition of sand. 
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Dbstrotino CmcKmKED.'-J. C. C, D<i2«<oii.— Wa are afraid thas your garden 
snffered sad neglect last year, to have been allowed to get overran with this weed. 
It is rather a troublesome affair to get rid of it in wet seasons, when it has ooce 
got ahead ; bat after a dry, hot sammer like tliat of last year, there onght not to 
baye b«en a single plant to be seen in the aatamn. There is no remedy but hand- 
weeding and hoeing, both of which will effect wonders if persevered with. The 
plants onght to be destroyed before they seed, or yon will nerer be rid of them. We 
expect the ground is now full of seed, and a certain amount of perseyerance will b^ 
necessary to enable you to rid your garden of your enemy. 

Baibino Sskdlino GoNiPKits.—^ Subscriber. — Sow the seeds of conifers some 
time in March, in drills in the open ground, or in pans in a cold Irame, according 
to the rarity or quantity of the seed of the respective snbjtKsta. If oat-of-doors, 
select a sheltered comer, and sow in drills rather thin. Take up every autnmn, 
and replant to give them more room to grow, and also encourage the pr(H) action of 
plenty of fibrous roots, so that they can be removed with safety when large enough 
to be planted in their permanent quarters. The other query will be answered next 
month, when the reply will be more ustfful to our readers generally than now. 

BBBTLB8 AND CooKROACHBS. — M, F. — The old«f«8hioned way of poisoning 
these obnoxious insects was by spreading slices of pumpkin or sugared bread with 
red lead. It It a somewhat dangerous proceeding, because cats and do;iS, and even 
human beings, may, by some accident, partake of the poison, and perish. We 
name it, however, because the Floral Wohlb is read in many distant places, 
where small vermin abound, and the remedy par excellenee, phosphoric paste, can- 
not be obtained. There are many preparations of phosphorus to be obtained of 
chemists and general dealers, and we believe there is not much difference amongst 
them ss to quality. The sort we use is called <* Forbes's Composition," the whole* 
sale d<'p6b for which is at 13a, Symons Street, Sloane Square, London, S.W. There 
is another good preparation, called ** Chase's Beetle I'aste," which also consists of 
phoiipliorus. The way to use tiiese phosphor pastea b to put pieces as large as a 
UHzel nut on slips of paper or card in the places the beetles frequent. They should 
not be put down until late at night, and when there is no likelihood of any light 
appealing for some hours. In every case, what is left of the paste should be kept 
clo<Hsly cuvered up, or it will soon be useless. Many people fail with these phoephor 
pastes through tlieir careless way of using them ; they pub the baits down too 
soon, and they are spoilt by the atmosphere before the beetles can make a feast on 
them. 

Ants.-— if. F, — There are many ways of destroyinff ants, but, as in many 
similar cases, most of them are more or less dangerous. We have never tried the 
phoephor piiste recommeuded for the destmction of beetles, but we have found a 
mixture ot urieoic with sugar and water effect a rapid and oom(lete clearance. 
The poison may be placed within their range in a aaucer, which should be covered 
with a piece of bo^ni or slate, with a brick or stone laid over, leaving a few crevices 
for the aiiu to enter ; this is to prevent other animals getting to it. In the case of 
aotn t ruling a nest in the soil of a flower-pot, the simplest mode of procedure is 
to iiumerse tli;) pot to the rim in water for several hours, which will kill them all, 
and de the plant no harm. When ants begin to make nests in a bed of flowers, 
take a 1 rge tlower pot, stop up tlie hole in it, and invert it over the spot ; they will 
build up into it, and atler a time the pot containing the nest and the whole of the 
brood may be taken away, and dropped into a deep vessel of water. In the case of 
auts infesiiug a plant-house or a su>re-ioom, proceed as follows : — ^Procure a few 
ptecea ot the coanest sponge, and place them in rough sauoers (poicelain saucers 
ai e tuu smooth for the auts to travel over them freely), and then sprinkle over the 
sponge some powdered lump sognr. They will soon discover the sugar, and crowd 
liie sponge. Throw the sponges into boilmg water, and when the anta are killed, 
squet ze them dry, and bail them again with sugar. By following this up, any place 
viAy b.: cleared of anta in a day or two. 

Todba pbllucida.— Cop/ow M. T.— This lovely fern is so nearly hardy, that it 
may be grown iu anjf greehhouse. Tiioagli of delio<ite texture, it does not need to 
be ftitfleu in a glass Case, though it is a capital oaae fern, it need be. Shade and 
moiaiure, aim a r.>ttier still atmosphere, are essential to the production of a fine 
plan., but stove treatment and atifling are both bad for it, except when very young. 
We have it planted oiu in a cool fernery under glass, and doing well ; also in puts, 
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IB a rather saaay hoiiie« where the fkhftdlniir of two thteknenes of tifikaf keep* it as 
inth Nft if it w-;re beeade m fomitain in its n«tive larul. 

FuowBK*poV8. — W. B. — A ''caK** uf pots^or pam it the whole nnmlier of a 
given »ize made oat of a frivcn balk of oUj. In A'arions pHrts of tbe- coantiy thei 
Btzea and ahapes of pots differ con»id( rabiy, to do the qnalicieat also. Most of the 
pots made at the potteries near London are itood, and the beat we have jet obtained 
of large size are tliose made by MeHsrs. Adams Brothers, Belle Ide, King's Croee, 
^o not onlj use good clay, but are puticnlar aboat the bnrninic of them. It is 
no use, however, to send to them for small quantities. Tlie stses of pots made hj 
most of the London porterit'S are as follows :— 60 to tiie cast, teclinioallj caUed 
'^siiLties," tbrse inchss d:aai«Cer ; 64's foar inches diameter; 48*8, five inehea 
diameter ; 32 s, six inciies diameter ; 24'- , eight incites diameter ; 16's, nine inches 
diami'ter ; 12*8, eleven inches diametttr ; Ss, twelve inehe« diameter ; 6 s, thirteen 
iiicttes diameter; 4'h, iifleeu inches diameter; 2\s, ei;;hteen inelies diameter; 
\\ twenty inches diameter. Tlie p»ts called uprightM are now almost out of use. 
They are made straight, like common chimncy.pots, and aro intended for plants that 
foim perpendiiolar roots, such as hyacinths, etc. Cultivators iind tliera soaroely 
advantageous, as compated with common pots, and they are most objectionable on 
the score of ugliness, wintlier used in the conservatory or exhibition stage. 

GoLDBN Ffiur — Lady 2>. N. — When Qymnogrnmnias die at the points of the 
fronds, it may be conjectured that tlify are either badly drained or are kept too 
damp and too cold. As we cannot see the plants, we advise you first to ascer- 
tifin if they are properly potted ; the drainage muH be petfeH, Next consider if 
they are expos^^d to drip« or if they get coo much water, or if they are subject to 
draughts, or if they are too cold, for any of these evil conditions may occur in 
placed where these beMutiful ferns are not mu(*h grown. G. chrysopbylta is the 
finest of tbe whole family, and is called the ** King of the Gold Ferns'* It is a 
native of South America vnd the West Indies. The proper place for it is the stove; 
it should have a rich peaty soil, with plenty of sharp, welUwa»h«d sand, and «erer 
allow thefrondt to be wetted, \\ hen the flowers of pot roses fog off. it may be 
owing to bad drainage, a very damp and cold atmosphere, or want of ventilation. 
The Etlitor never suppli* s books or seeds. You can get the " Bose Book '* through 
any bo.»ksellsr; the price is 59, 

PsoPAeATiMG A GiupB YiNB BT OiRCUMFOfirnoN. — 2^.— Th rooting a shoot 
of a vine by thismetiKid, care mnst be taken to a«oertaiu first how it can be drawn 
through a p»t without injury, and next, which is the best p-irt uf the shoot on which 
tu make tn« incision. Tiie best way usually is to enlarge the hole in the bottom of 
an ttigiit-inch pot, so that the sl^oot can be drawn through without injuring the 
leaves, as tlie leaves on the upper part of the shoot must be preserved entire. 
Having settled- these few matters, tlie rest is easy. Gnt an incision three parts 
round the sltoot, and an eighth of an inch wide ; let it be just deep enough for the 
removal of the bark« The incision or ring should of oonrso be made at some point 
in the shoot near tlie base, and where, when it is drawn through the pot, it will be 
about two indies below the rim. Remove all the leaves from that part of the 
shuot which is to be covered witn soil, and cut out with a penknife the buds situated 
in their axils. Now draw the shoot through the pot, and fix the pot firmly. Pnt 
in two incites dspth of small broken bricks, and fill up with liglit rich soil ; press 
rather finn, and water. It only remains to keep- the slioot neatly trained so as to 
grow upright, and.its fttU lenirth, and the soil in the pot always moist. Boots will 
come f uickly, and the pot will be filled with them. It is best to aliow the shoot to 
iiemain until the end ol tbe season, and when tbe leaves begin to change colour is a 
good signal for tlie separation ot the young vine from its parent. Cnt it through, 
with a small, fine, sharp saw, close undrr the pot, and lay it on its side, s«) as to 
hasten the healing of the stump Roasi the young vine ui the fall sun, und it will 
b» fit. for auy parpose for which a young, strong, well-tooted vine nay be n qnhnid. 

OwK-iiooT Roses. — A Subscriber. — ^The propagation of these from cuttings Is 
not » difficult affair, if yon go the right way about it. JBarly in Jnly make np a 
bed with a few dry leaves or half-rotten manure, jost snffieiept to warm the soil 
with whioh it is to be covered ; tan or ball-spent hope will aUo answer admirablj. 
When the bed is made up firm, to a beight of ahost two feet above the fsrwmd level, 
and the frame placed thereon, mix op enough soil to cover it about nine inclies in 
thiokuessy imt it in^e frame, and then eorer with half n indi of sand ; either 
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silwr or rtnr mod will do. The soil miut Ua nitbwr ligbt^-flooli .at may be obl«iM4 
hy mixing fibroni Iomd and leiiC-novld togetiier la the proponiou of t«vHthir<l» o£ 
tbelbzoer to one of tlie letter. Afbt^r tlie-soil hat been apread roKulaHy over the 
surface of the femeatiog materials, marie firm, aod the sand spread over tiiac^ and 
well watered throuiEli a fine rose, eyerfClung will be in rcAdiness for the rH)eption 
of the oottiogs. Tiie beat wood for catt4njc is the stout, healthy, half-zi|wned 
shoots t\iU have not flowi-red. , Now» if you cat these hack about hWf-way, the 
rennatniDg portion will break aod flower £reeiy in the autumn, and tUe piece taken 
off vrill supply you with materials f<»r piopagHting. The top portion of the shoots 
will be too soft Jor the purpose, so cut these pieces back to the tliird lsaf,.aiid throw 
away the top portion. Cot oieiifl just under the joint, remove tlie lower lenf^ aod- 
dibble them in firm up to the second or middle joint. Afu^r tbey are put in. give 
one good watering- to settle the S4>il. Keep tbe fi-ame close end shaded until the 
cuttings beginr to calluts ond are able to bear the air. They must be frequently 
sprink ed ligbtly, and the sand kept just moist. If it is too wet, the cuttings will 
loL What is reqni'ed ia an atmo«t»beie just moist enough to keep the leaves freeh,. 
and no more. A little air will be necessary to keep the atmosphere sweet ; bux it. 
will be well to keep the light- quite close for the first few days, and tlien for the 
next two weeks iho lights should be tilted about half an inch. A(W that, of 
ooune, more will be neoes-ary. The rooted cuttinga can remain where they are 
until sjHring, or be taken up in the autumn, and potted. In any oasoi they should, 
have the protection of a ootd frame taring the winter. 

Pbvnino Koaw.— C. i;. C. T.— Yon have read the " Rose Book '* carelessly. 
Bead again from page 86 to page 90. The whole case may be put thus — pruning 
must be performed at all seasons, hut the spring pruning is the most importUiit of 
all, and the particular pruning then required should be performed late rather tbaa 
early, ss ezulained at page 88. 

O, Jf. jETmp*^.— The best book on the vine is that by WlUiam Thomson, pub- 
lished by Blackwood, price fif. 

Flomjll "WoBUi.^ CowUry Squire, — A few complete sets remain of the Flokal 
W<iiBLD, from 1868 tc 1868. Complete sets of the *' Garden Oracle" do not exist, 
hut you can have all ezoept that for 1867. 

0&-IOX Plt. — loribAw-e Gardener, —The onion fly, Anthomya ceparum, rarely 
makes much havnc in beds that have been surfaced with charcoal, for the fly laya 
her eggs in the chaiooal instead of in the young plant, and the maggots consequently 
polish. This is (me of the reasons why cbarccal dressings are so useful ; another 
veason is that the material is nouT'shiog, aud absorptive of sun heat. On light soils^ 
where this fly is commonly' ohn<izion«, gri-at benefit will reouJt from a thm coating. 
of fresh gas lime laid between the ipws ; of course this can only be done where the 
onions are sown in drills, which indeed is the proper way to sow seed of all kinds $ 
hroadoaating renders it nvxt to impossible to cultivate properly. 

JPiora, — We ovi make nothing else than *' ramo-marginatum" of your Scdopen- 
dtium, of which it appears to be a very rich and ferdle form. 

TjcaiLBB FOR No&TS BuitDBB. — Inquirer, — ** Something to grow on the border, 
asd hang over the stones 9 aspi ct north." W»*ll, you might have a lot of pcetty things. 
Snppese yon fix upon a certain number of subject!^ and repeat them again aod again 
till the whole length of tha border U filled ai about eigli teen inobe* apart. Ton might 
have six kinds of Periwinkles, namely, Vinca msjor« and its varieties eJegamissima 
and nticolata ; Vinca minor, and its varieties argeotea and aurea ; Ajuga reptaos, and 
its three varietiea, fol. var., alba maculita, and purpurescens ; Alyssum saxHtile,and 
ita Tariety fol. var. ; Arabia alpiaa, and its variety foi. var. ; Ballota nigra (a rather 
oaana plant) and ita variety fol. var. argeotea ; Chelidonium mijus, and ita varie^ 
foL var. ; Gleehoma hederacea foL var. aurea maoulata (the specific form not woru 
having^ ; Iberia aemperviraos, Lamium album fol. var. (specific form not worth 
haviari ; Lysunaehia nummnlaria, and iu variety fol. var. ; Melissa officinalis foL 
var.; Proneila vulgaris, and its variety foL var. ; Sazifxaga umhrosa, and its variety 
ioL var. ; Salvia otoamss Icitolia, Tuymus lanuginosum, Triiblium rubruw pietuou 
Ton have thus ehoioe of a number of beKUtifol hardy planta« all of which if left alone 
will grow into iireat tufts, anu ** iiaug over " the stone edging If you do not want* 
many, seenro fint.all the specific forms» or have varieties only of cncU as are easily 
fm^ arable in your district. If there ia a moderate amount of sun on tha bovder in 
awmner tina, yon might plant ivy-laared Geraniamt and lleaambryanthaiauna- 
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near the edge, and tbej woald alio Ml over. We had alrooet forgotten two gems 
of rare yaln**, tbongh as common as ill-tempers ; they are Tormentilla reptana, the 
common yellow-flowered tormentil, and Linaria cymbalaria, the common toad flax. 
These will form beards of leaf and flower on the face of tbo stonework. 

Shbubb fob a Hot Dry Bobdbb. — Vutdieaior will be thankful to have the 
names of a few fl«iwering shrabs suitable to plant on a Tory hot dry border where 
evergreens have a starved appearance. For a hot dry position, the Cistns family 
are admirably adapted. The following are the best t C. albidus, orispns, incanus, 
ladanifvms, Insitaiiicns, pnrpareus, roseus, and salvifolius. These average three 
fdet high, with the ezcepti«)n of ladanifems, which grows to a height of five feet. 
Another fine shrub for such a position is the well-known and mnch-admtred Althea 
frutez, of which there are at least a dozen varieties in cultivation, and (rom which 
you could select acoording to your wants, bearing in mind that they are all good, 
and that they bloom superbly in autumn. Galycanthus floridus, the American all- 
spice, would suit yon. Gercis siliquastrum, the Juias tree, may be kept down by 
pmnidg, to the dimensions of a shrub, and is very beautifnl when in flower in M&y ; 
but if idiowed to get up, forms a tree twenty feet high. The pretty Weigelia rosea 
is quite indispensable, and will be quite at home where yon want Uie trees. Pyrus 
JaponicH makes a fine flowering shrub, and any soil or situation suits it. Forsythia 
viridissima would be a valuable shrub for spring flowers. The crimson, pink, and 
white double-flowering peach and several other varieties of peaches grown for deco- 
rative purposes, would answer admirably in the form of boshes. Lastly, it ts a first- 
rate petition for the Pomegranate, of which there are half a dozen fine varieties. 
You must not attempt to grow roses or rhododendrons in such a spot. 

Roas Gablaio). — P, C.— Messrs. Major and Son, nurserymen, Knoathorpe, near 
Leeds, can snpply you with a book of patterns for flower beds. We do not know 
the price, but tliey will tell von all about it if you write to them. 

Conniry Bee^Mcuter will oblige by forwarding his name and address. 

Jf. A, JZ'.— Let us have a sketch of the bed, with measurement. 

Paokiko of Bulbs fob Export. ~Can you aid an amateur at a distance and 
a disciple at four feet, by naming some nurseryman in the old country, with not 
too much business, who would not be unwilling to help a customer at the antipodes 
in the development of an interesting experiment. I am a great grower of bulbs of 
all kinds suited to a hot climate, and like to import direct for myself, so as each 
year to have something new and interesting which my neighbours have not. The 
enormous expense^ however, of importing packages as articles of freight by the mail 
steamer, as well as the distance of Brisbane from the port of arrival, are serious 
obstacles in n*y wsy . I have, therefore, lately been trying the paroel post as a means 
of trau'cmission^ but have hitherto signally failed . Whedier the leading nurserymen 
witli whom I have dealt have not taken pains with my orders on account of their 
apparent insignificance I oaaoot tell ; but this I know, that package after package 
has failed, and that they were not put up acoording to my instruotions. If the 
parcel post can be made an effective means of transmitting bulbs, much service may- 
be rendei-ed to the Queensland horticulturalist^ because the same method would doubt- 
less answer for vegetable and other teedt ; and in the name of the amateurs of thia 
distant part of the world, I invite your readers to give us tlie benefit of their expe- 
rience, and shall feel favoured by seeing in the first number of the Floral World 
published afrer receipt of this an answer to the question put at its commencement 
by a Qdeevsland Subbcribbb. [The writer of the foregoing is engaged in a great 
scientific undertaking which has already benefited the colony of Queensland to an 
immense extent, and promises to be yet tenfold more beneficial in the future. We 
beg of any of our readers who have had experience in the transmission of seeds and 
bulbs t4) distant parts, to communicate with us on the subject, if they oan add any- 
thing to the following note kindly fiimished by Messrs. Gutbnsfa and Son, nursery* 
men, of Highgate, near Lomlon.] ''Seeds will go well to tlie colonies by parcels 
post if packed in oiled silk bags, and, being transparent, the contents can be seen 
through hy the Post-office authorities. We have never failed in the safe transmission 
of bulbs when packed dty in charcoal dust, provided the proper season is selected^ 
but they have a]wa\s been despatched by the quiokest lonte, and the box containing 
them lined with tin and hermetically closed up. We should much like to hear from 
your correspondent what he wishes to have sent out, and would endeavour to nreet 
his views, and com end against any of the mishaps which he appears to have pre- 
viously met with. — CuTsraB AND Son." 
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DOUBLE-PLOWEEING ZONAL PELAEQONIUMS. 

With figure of netor. 
BY JOHW WALSH, 

|KETHEB we shall have a yellow or blue flowered zonate 
yarietjy is as yet doubtful. There is no flnalitj in 
Nature, and it is juat as possible that we may, by 
steadily working onwards in the right direction, get 
one or both of these colours, as have such double 
flowers as the beautiful variety figured this month. Perhaps there 
may be a whole string of reasons to account for the production of 
the doable flowers, and the non-production of these colours, which 
I, as an amateur, know nothing about : at all events, a few years 
back the one was as little expected as the other. 

A few of the best of the varieties, of which Victor is the type, 
have flowers so well formed and full, as to leave it an open question 
whether the individual flowers may not be left alone for the present, 
and the breeder's attention be devoted to checking the gross luxu- 
riance of growth, and promote a much freer development of 
inflorescence. There is plenty of room for improvement here, so 
that the hybridizer need not, like Alexander, sit down and mourn 
because he has conquered the whole world. Mind, I do not say that 
the flowers are perfect in shape ; and so far from advancing anything 
of that kind, I believe there is sufficient work to last any number of 
raisers for the next ten years to bring them to perfection. 

The gross habit and immense size of the individual leaves are BO 
objectionable, that both must be considerably reduced before the 
double-flowering varieties attain that popularity which the long- 
lasting qualities of the flowers entitle them to. They are invaluable 
for bouquets and vases, as the petals do not drop so quickly as those 
of single flowers do, and, beside, they have a much better appearance 
than any of the single ones. The trusses are as yet small in com- 
parison with that ^nnd nosegay. Fire King, and one or two others ; 
TOL. IT. — so. YII, 13 
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but for ordinary purposes, we could put up with that defect if they 
were produced as profusely as that gem of bedding geraniums, 
Thomas Moore. 

The treatment of these must materially differ from the sug- 
gestions thrown out in my communication in the Floeal Woeld for 
June, when speaking about the single varieties. The plants must 
be grown in poor, hungry soil, and potted hard, or there will be an 
excess of leafage and few flowers. With regard to other matters, in 
the way of stopping and training, my directions can be followed, but/- 
no liquid manure must be used, unless it be in an extreme case. As 
an example, when a plant is in a very small pot and potted in very 
poor stuff, and flowering freely, a dose once a week will just keep 
the growth steadily progressing, and help the production of fresh 
flowers. Kothing short of bordering on starvation will make them 
flower well ; therefore, very little ir;anure water will be needed. I 
use for my plants fibry loam, mixed with pieces of broken sand- 
stone or plenty of silver-sand, and use as small a pot as 
practicable. 

I have not had much experience with them as bedders. The 
plants of Glolve de Nancy^ turned out last year, grew so strong and 
produced so few flowers, that I am quite convinced they are of no 
use for outdoor beds, when dealt with in the ordinary way. I tried 
a few plunged, and they fljwered rather freely at first ; bat when 
the routs got outside the pots, as they did towards the end of July, 
the growth was nearly as rampant as that of those planted out. The 
flowers stand well out of doors ; the petals are not so quickly knocked 
ofl" with a shower of rain or a gust of wind, as those belonging to 
the single flowers. I have great faith in double-flowering zonals, 
and believe that some day we shall see them occupying a prominent 
position in the flower garden. We have already the principal 
colours to be met with amongst the zonals, and what now remains 
of most importance is the reduction of the habit. Several are 
entered in the catalogues as " dwarf," " free," " splendid bedders," 
etc.; but it is a delusion, unless masses of green leafage are 
wanted. 

I have been particularly partial to this section, and have 
managed to get together all the best. I have given them con- 
siderable attention from the first, and here oflTer my opinion of their 
respective merits. I have not had Victor very long ; but it has 
produced some splendid trusses of its bright orange-scarlet flowers. 
I saw it several times before it was sent out, and I have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing it to be the best of its colour. Andrew 
Henderson and Au</tuito Ferrier are botli good bright scarlet varieties ; 
the latter is not quite so full as a few others, and has a white eye or 
centre, but nevertheless is pood. The trade catalogues will persist in 
calling that fine variety, Gloire de Nancy, " rosy-pink," and Madame 
Lemoine, " carmine, chanj^ing to scarlet ;" whereas I find the colours 
reversed. !My plants of Glory produce flowers as near in colour 
to Richard lieadly as anything I know of, and Madame approacheB 
in hue very closely to Cliiiatiue and a few others of that type of 
colouring. These two ought to be in every collection. WUhelm 
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Pfiizer is another gnad Tariety, with orangA-scarlet flowers. In 
IHompke, Triomphe de Lorraine, and Triomphe de Thumesnil, we 
have three good varieties, of different shades of red and crimson- 
Bcarlet. I have one or two other passable varieties, but as thej are 
not equal to the above, I have refrained from naming them. The 
above recommended are a good collection to begin with. 




INDOOE CTJLTUEE OF HAEDT FERNS. 

BY OEOBQE OBAT, 

Head Gardener, Korbitoa Hall, KiogBton. 

IT may perhaps seem strange to advise the growth of hardy 
plants under glass, whilst we have so many tender things 
that require shelter and protection. I hope, however, 
to show, in the course of my remarks, that I am well 
justified in so doing. In the neighbourhood of all large 
towns there are hundreds of villas which have little glass structures, 
facetiously termed by the builders " conservatories." These are 
generally placed in a position that renders their being heated by the 
ordinary flue or hot- water apparatus simply impossible, without 
having a chimney smoking away under the bedroom window. They 
are also frequently overshadowed with the adjoining walls in a way 
to prevent a glimpse of sun ever reaching them, besides a large pro- 
portion of the common daylight being obscured. To grow tender 
plants, portable stoves — which are in moat cases portable nuisances 
— have to be brought into action. When plants that require an 
abundance of light and air, and protection from frost, are atcempted 
to be grown, general failure is the result, and the owner is exposed 
t annoyance and expense for nothing. How can it be otherwise ? 
How can it be expected for amateurs, who have very little practical 
knowledge of plant-growing, to succeed under circumstances that 
would baffle us professionals? But, nevertheless, the people so 
situated are worthy of our sympathy, and we are bound to help them 
if we can. 

To make this class of house an ornament to the garden, and a 
pleasure to the owner, plants must be growu that will thrive under 
the adverse conditions pointed out above. Hardy ferns are better 
adapted for this work than anything I am acquainted with, unless 
the position be very sunny, and V\e\\ succulent plants are better. 
They will not grow without atcentiou or trouble, but they can be 
grown with le^^s care than the heiips of soft- wooded stuff with which 
these places are generally filled ; and, what is of more importance 
Btiil, no heating apparatus is required : all the bother and expense 
in that direction aro thus entirely dispensed with. The form of tho 
house must decide whether the plants are to be grown in pots or 
planted out. There is much pleasure in dealing with them in both 
ways ; but where a little rockery can be made, planting out is by far 
the beat plan. They will grow with greater freedom, and with less 
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than one half the attention required hj others in pots, besides 
haying a more natural appearance. The " rockwork " may be made 
to resemble a natural rock, or be merely a bank faced with a few pieces 
of " burrs " to keep the soil in its place. Unless the construction of 
the rockery can be placed in the hands of some one who has had a little 
practice in that sort of work, it will be quite as well to be content 
with a bank of soil. If the house is square, the bank can be made 
next the sides all round, with a group of ferns in the centre. If 
long, a bank on two sides, with a walk down the middle, will be 
preferable. 

The position being determined upon, a wall about twelve inches 
in height should be built with rough pieces of stone, or vitrified 
bricks, to keep the soil in its proper place. A layer of brickbats 
ought also to be put underneath the soil to prevent its getting too 
wet. This done, the soil can be brought in, and the bed in which the 
plants are to be turned out made. The bank should have a sloping 
direction, with a few pieces of " burr" and logs of wood introduced 
to form irregular terraces, with projections here and there to receive 
upright-growing kinds, to prevent the affair having a flat appearance 
when planted. It would take up too much space to go minutely into 
this part of the matter, and therefore I must content myself with 
saying that when the whole is completed it should have a natural 
look, as if it was intended for growing ferns, rather than for a display 
of the builder's art. I very often meet with costly artificial affairs, 
made with a few pockets to hold the soil in, which do not hold so 
much as a five-inch pot, and large plants are expected to grow in 
them. Such a mode of procedure is absurd. Ivy planted to clothe 
the walls, and pieces of wood employed in the construction of the 
bank, and also trained over the low wall along the front, will give 
the whole such a thoroughly natural look as to be at once surprising 
and delightful. I wonder we do not see ivy used more freely in cool 
ferneries indoors, considering how well adapted it is for that 
purpose. 

Nearly all the ferns that I shall name will thrive in a mixture of 
two parts silky loam, two parts soft fibry peat, one part leaf-mould, 
half a part sand (river sand will do), and half a part of broken 
sandstone, ranging from pieces the size of one's fist to the size of a 
walnut. If the sandstone cannot be had, break up about the same 
quantity of hard-baked bricks. Soft bricks that will soon go to a 
powder are of little use. The reason for mixing the pieces with the 
compost is to keep it open and porous, and to allow the water to per- 
colate freely through it. The depth of soil should vary from eighteen 
inches to three feet, and in filling in add one barrowful of burrs to 
every four barrowfuls of the prepared compost. These mixed 
throughout the whole body of the soil will give it the character of 
real rockwork, and the plants will thrive accordingly, as the roots 
like to run along the side of anything of that description. The 
pieces of wood ought to be fixed in their places before the soil is 
tilled in, and then there will be little fear of their letting the soil down. 
The bank should be in a nice moist condition, and made firm to 
prevent its einking after the ferns are planted. This way of making 
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banks for ferns is much better than building tbem first and then 
filling in the crevices afterwards. It is verj seldom that when the 
latter method is adopted, the ferns have enough to feed upon, and in 
<;onsequence perish from starvation. 

A. certain amount of taste and judgment is necessary in arrang- 
ing the plants to produce an artificial effect. All the tall-growing 
sorts should not be arranged at the hack and the dwarfs in front, or 
the bank will have a tame, formal appearance; neither must the 
largest be placed in front to shut the small ones out. The most 
simple way is to plant the tall strong growers in groups by them- 
selves, and the same with the dwarfs. The more delicate kinds 
should he planted on the points that project out, to prevent their 
being smothered, and the drooping and upright growers placed 
alternately. Beyond these hints I must leave the arrangement to 
the planter's taste. 

For pot culture the same soil should be used for potting as 
recommended above, leaving out the sandstone. One shift in March 
will generally carry the plants through the seatsoa. The pots must 
be well drained, and the soil filled in firm. Beyond that, the treat- 
ment differs very little from that required by those planted out. 

It is a difficult matter to deal with the watering, because I 
cannot say how much or how often water should be applied. Once 
a week wUl be enough for those planted out, but those in pots will 
require looking over every day, and ought to be watered whenever 
the soil is dry. Three or four times a week in the growing season 
will be sufficient, but in the winter, so long as the soil is moist, no 
water will be wanted. Over- watering at any time, particularly in 
the winter, will do considerable injury to the health of the plants. 
On the other hand, the plants must not suffer from drought ; even 
the deciduous kinds, in the winter, must not be allowed to get dust 
dry. Sufficient air must be admitted to prevent the fronds becom- 
ing drawn up thin and spindly ; but beyond that no ventilation will 
be required. If in very smoky disti*icts, a woollen net ought to be 
stretched across the openings for admitting air, to prevent the 
admission of **• blacks," which get on the fronds and do considerable 
damage. A gentle sprinkle overhead once a day in the growing season 
will keep the fronds fresh and clean, and promote a luxuriant growth. 

Let us now consider the best sorts to plant. I have used the 
term " hardy '* advisedly, because if I had confined myself strictly 
to ferns indigenous to this country, I should have been bound to 
omit many worthy objects that are little known and deserving more 
general cultivation. I shall not name any hie;h-priced sorts, as 
* there are more than enough to make beautiful such a house as I 
have had in my mind's eye thus far, without paying an extravagant 
rate for them. I should like to add a few descriptive remarks, but 
that is entirely out of the question, as it would take up more space 
than I can lay claim to. I shall be careful in naming such only 
as are distinct and good in their respective genera. There need, 
therefore, be no fear of selecting, ad lib,, from the accompanying 
list :— 

Taking the British species first, we have the pretty little Maiden- 
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hair EcrD, Adiantum capillus-veneris, and then pass on io the Asple- 
niums. A. adiantum niffrttm is very dwarf, and does best on a dry 

?art of the rockery. A. marinnm thrives anywhere in the shade, 
'he Lady Ferns are remarkable for the elegance of their light- 
green feathery fronds. Select Athyrium filix-foemina^ A, f.f. 
conioides, A. ff. corymhiferum^ ^-ff' diffisum, -^'ff- Fteldia^ A. f,f. 
Ihizelliee^ A, f.f. grandiceps, A. Jf, lati/oUum, A. f.f. plumosuniy 
A. f.f. ramO'Cristatum, A. f, J\ thj/ssaiiotunty A, f.f. Fenionug, A. 
ff Victori(e. 

The Hard Ferns are dwarf and free — Blechnum gpicant, and its 
varieties imhricatum and raviosum, being equal to any amongst 
them. 

The Bladder Fern, Ci/stopteris fragUis^ and its variety Diddeana^ 
are also beautiful. 

In the Buckler Ferns we have plants of upright habit and 
stronger growth than any previously named. The following are 
indispensable to all hardy fernerit'S: — Lastrea dilaiata collina^ i. 
jiliji-7nas. B antes ii^ L.f.ac, Bol land ice, L.f.m. cnstata, L.fm.furcanSy 
L,fm. grandiceps. 

The Eoyal Fern, Osmunda regalis^ and its beautiful variety 
cristata^ should be planted at a low part of the fernery, where it can 
get plenty of moisture at all times. 

The genus Poly podium gives us plants that do well for growing 
in shallow soils. P. dryopieris, P. phegopieris, P, vulgare are indis- 
pensable. The last-named will grow on blocks of wood, with the 
aid of a layer of iijoss. P. camhicum and P. semilacerum are fine. 

From the free and elegant-growing Shield Ferns, select Foly- 
stichum aculeatum lohafum, P. angulare cristaium, jEi a, JLlworthiiy 
P. a. grandiceps, P. a. proliferum WoUastoniL 

Lastly, we como to the Hart's-tonsue Fern, and from this alone 
we might select a hundred varieties. We shall liere be content with 
half-a-dozen : — ScoJopendrinm vulgare, S. v. criepum, S. v. fsmm^ 
S, V, cndiviafvlium, tS. v. macrosum, and S, v. undulato-lobaium, 

I shall not name many Hardy Exotie:», but we cannot do better 
than begin with Adiantum pedaium, and follow on with Asplenium 
angustifoUufiiy Cyrtomiumfulcatum (valuable for hot, sunny situations), 
Lastrea opaca, L. Sieholdii^ Fidystichvm setosuvi, Stnithiopteris Ger* 
manica, tS. Peiinsj/lvanica, Woodvjardia orieiitalufj and W. radica'/vs. 
The two latter should be planted in a situation that will admit of 
their large graceful drooping Jronds spreading out in a natural man- 
ner. Grown in pots, and elevated on the stump of an old tree, they 
have a magnificent appearance. 

When tlie amateur lias succeeded in establishing these, more 
wiU be desired. It will not be difficult to find many noble species 
adapted for the unheated fernery, in addition to the group here 
especially recommended to the notice of beginners. 
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COLEUS, OLD AND NEW. 

BT aEoaos aoBDOir. 

IT will nofc be necessary for me to enter into the treatment 
of this genus for beddins; purposes. The remarks in 
the January number of tho FjiOBAL Woeld, under the 
heading of " Notes on Subtropical Gardening," effeo 
tuallj dispose of that part of the subject ; besides; it 
is now too late for this season to talk about the preparation of the 
plants. I shall, therefore, simply content myself with giving my 
opinion upon the merits of the best of the varieties for the several 
uses to which they are adapted, and offer a few remarks upon their 
culture in pots. 

It would take up too much valuable space to discuss the merits 
of all that have been brought forward within the past twelve 
months, and a sketch of the characters of the best will be just as 
serviceable, perhaps more so. The colouring of all the new varieties 
is quite distinct from that of Verstchqffelti, which still holds its own 
in the depth and warmth of its rich colour. Taking the batch let 
out in the early part of last summer, wo have Berhdeyu This has 
been condemned by one or two writers as too dingy for bedding 
purposes, whereas, I am convinced that it is the best of the lot. 
The colour is a rich chocolate-purple, with scarcely a trace of green. 
The leaves in shape are in way of Veitchii, but larger, and brighter 
in colour. Under glaas tlie colouring is particularly rich, but out of 
doors it has more of a brownish shade than Verachaffelti, and can be 
used for a different style of colouring than that good old species. 
Bausei is good for pots only; the green crenatures which add so 
much to its beauty as a pot plant curl up too much out of doors, 
and become objectionable. In colour, Bateinanii and Rtwkeri are 
as much alike as two |)ea8, but with different shaped leafage — that of 
the former is frilled, whilst the latter is Hat and regular. Both have 
been highly lauded as bedders, rather too much so. They are very 
well adapted for the second row of a ribbon border, or a very small 
bed, as they grow slowly. The colouring becomes dull outside, and, 
notwithstanding its intensity, it scarcely equals in richness the 
Perilla, which has the advantage of a free habit, and requiring no 
room through the winter. The only advantage in using the Coleus 
is the ea»e with which the plants can bo kept down to the required 
level. Kendersoni is a few shades darker than Berkeleyi, and well 
adapted for back rows or centres of large beds, as it has a very strong 
habit. McyrsIioMi is exactly like Heudersoni in freeilom of growth 
and in colour, but the leaf-stalks are so objectionably long as ta 
leave it an open question whether it would not be advantageous to 
quash the name at once. Another of the varieties let out by Mr. 
Bull, named Chm, also gave great promise as a bedder, the growth 
being free and compact, with a clear, rich colour. 

The last batch of Chiswick Coleus are perfectly distinct from the 
first; and the coloui*ing of the best varieties is so gorgeous as to 
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make it a matter of sheer impossibility to exaggerate the splendour 
of their leafage. The two best are Queen Victoria and Prineesg 
jRoyaL It is a difficult matter to saj which has the brightest colour, 
but I fancy there is a greater depth in the former. It has one grand 
point in its favour, and that is, the additional strength of its consti- 
tution. Plants of Queen Victoria, placed by the side of Princess 
Boyal in a cool house through the past winter, made double the 
growth, and for that reason I am induced to give it the preference 
for bedding and other decorative purposes. Both have bright 
crimson-scarlet leaves, with narrow margin of greenish yellow. 
Duke of JEdinhurgh is also a fine variety in the same way as the 
preceding. Albert Victor and Baroness Rothschild bear a close 
resemblance to each other in habit and colour. Both are good, but, 
of the two, I consider the Baroness to be the best. Friticess of 
Wales has a fine rich colour, which would produce a glorious effect 
in the fiower garden if it will stand ; I am afraid of it. Frince of 
Wales and Her Majesty are also good, with the bronzy red colour of 
Yerschaffelti. They bave good, robust constitutions, and are likely 
to stand out of doors better than any of the lot, though not so 
bright in colour. The two pretty varieties, Prince Arthur and 
Princess Beatrice^ have nearly self-coloured golden leaves, are dwarf 
in habit, and will be valuable for edging ribbons and beds of the 
other varieties. Whether they will exceed in usefulness or effective- 
ness, the several beautiful varieties of geraniums we have in the 
sections of self-coloured and bronze zonals has yet to be proved. 
They will certainly be useful for sake of variety, but I am doubtful 
of their superseding for edging purposes such useM golden-leaved 
geraniums as Gold Leaf, Golden Banner, Golden Pleece, Mulberry 
Zone, Countess of Kellie, Mrs. Barry, and a few other choice varieties. 

There are two or three sports that deserve a passing notice. 
Beauty of St. John's Wood, Aurea Margimata^ and Carteri, are all 
sports from Yerschaffelti, with golden margins ; the second is a good 
bedder, not distinguishable at a distance from Yerschaffelti ; the other 
two are pretty, but I know nothing of their bedding capabilities. 
Telfordi A'wrea is a sport from Blumei. During the early part of 
last year it was full of promise for bedding purpose, but unfortu- 
nately it has proved a failure everywhere ; it has no constitution. 
Beanity of Widmore is also a sport from Blumei, the margins are 
pure white with green and pink blotches in the centre ; novel in 
colour, but delicate. 

Yerschaffelti has long been a favourite of mine for table decora- 
tion. Pretty little plants can be easily grown, and have a beautiful 
effect on the table in conjunction with the rest of the trappings. 
These new varieties, however, quite supersede it for this work, aa 
they have foliage better in shape and richer in colour. The three 
best for the table are, Queen Victoria, Princess Boyal, and Baroness 
BothschxLd, The black frilled leafage of Batemanii has also a ^ood 
effect, and a few plants ought to be grown of it for sake of variety. 
Berkeleyi and Saundersi also form charming little specimens ; both 
have the advantage of large richly coloured leaves that look well 
under gaslight. These all grow so free that no cultural details are 
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reallj necessaiy ; the cuttings will strike anywhere, provided they 
get warmtb and moiBtnre, in combination with a close atmosphere 
and sufficient light ; a mixture of equal parts loam, peat, and leaf- 
mould, with a sixth part of silver or river sand, will grow and colour 
them to perfection. The plants must be kept rather potbound, and 
close to the glass, to develop the true colour. An intermediate 
house is the best for growing the plants in, as they get coarse and 
run oat of character when kept in too ^eat a heat. The plants 
can be grown in the shape of bushes or allowed to run up one stem ; 
I think the latter is the best for the table, as the leaves get so much 
larger, and, consequently, have a better effect. Potting on and 
pinching into shape are all that is necessary, beyond the usual 
routine of watering, etc., to get large specimens. A few of the 
latter should be grown for cutting from through the winter, for 
epergne dressing. A few healthy shoots intermixed with the flowers 
and fern fronds have a grand effect. A temperature of dO"*, with a 
moderate amount of air, and just sufficient water at the roots to 
keep the plants fresh, will suit them admirably. To get the true 
colour properly developed the plants must be kept near the glass, 
with full exposure to the light, excepting when the sun is very 
bright, and then a thin shade will be beneficial. 




RAISING AMARYLLIS FEOM SEED. 

BY J. BAXTEB, 
Head Gardener to C. Keizer, Esq., Broxboome. 

(HEN a few of the erroneous ideas which exist in rela- 
tion to the culture of these beautiful bulbs can be 
dispelled, we may venture to hope that they will 
receive a fuller recognition from plant-growers of all 
grades than at present. Until that is accomplished it 
is of little use to expect seeing them taking a leading position amongst 
decorative plants. There has been as much nonsense written upon 
Amaryllis culture, as upon any other subject that can be men« 
tioned. I believe that quite fifteen out of every twenty writers who 
handle the theme have no real practical knowledge of the matter in 
hand, and thus the errors promulgated many years back by some 
ignorant scribe, are handed down from one to the other with the 
same religious care as precious heirlooms in ancient families pass 
from father to son. In almost all treatises upon the management 
of the Amaryllis, we read directions for starting the bulbs in 
*" strong bottom-heat," for '* placing the bulbs upon, or close to, the 
flue or hot- water pipes, during the season of rest," and other points 
which are as injurious as they ar^^ unnecessary for the production 
of a strong growth and good flowers. 

I shall frame my remarks in direct reference to raising Amaryllis 
from seed, because that is really the only means by which a stock can 
be got up in a short time, and at little expense. I want to see these 
things grown in large quantities for conservatory decoration, and 
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Bot to be looked upon as curiositieii, and only adapted for those 
who have the oouvenieoce of a large establishment. With the aid 
of a greenhouse and vinery, a very beautiful collection may be grown; 
but let us return to the propagation, and then the succeeding diree- 
tions will show how far this assertion is ecmdrmed. 

There is more pleasure attached to raising seedlings of this 
genus than of many others, because of the probability thai in a 
large batch there will be very few bad varieties, if a judicious selec- 
tion of parents is made. Within the past few years I have- flowered 
a large number, and out of the whole lot I liave not had what may 
be termed one ugly flower, and about fifteen per cent, have received 
first-class certificates from the Eoyal Horticultural Society. The 
quality of the seedlings will, of course, depend upon the parents; 
th^efore, only those which have well-formed and richly-coloured 
flowers should be set apart for seed-bearing. Those which have the 
best formed flowers should be selected for the seed-parent, and 
others that are the most remarkable for richness and purity of 
colouring for the pollen parent. 

Light and air are essential to the thorough maturation of the 
seed ; therefore, as the plants go out of flower, they should be placed 
in a light airy position in an intermediate house, where a genial 
growing temperature is maintained, and where they can be screened 
from the direct rays of the sun. The seed should be sown imme- 
diately it is ripe, for I find it germinates better at that time than 
when it is kept until the spring. The usual precautions of 
having light, sandy soil, and well-drained pots, and other matters 
common to raising all kinds of seedlings, must be observed with the 
greatest strictness. AVe generally place our seed-pots in a melon or 
cucumber frame, and stand them upon a piece of board to prevent 
the worms getting through the hole in the bottom. After the plants 
arc nicely up, and have from three to four leaves each, instead of 
leaving them in the seed-pan until the following spring, as we fr^ 
quently see recommended, prick them off at once into five-inch pots, 
putting about half-a-dozen bulbs in each. Keep them steadily 
growing through the winter in a temperature of about 60% and give 
just sufficient water to keep the foliage fresh and green. It is not 
necessary, or desirable, to dry the bulbs off in the winter ; but should 
any show a disposition to go to rest, by all means withhold water 
from them, and place the pots upon a cool bottom in the greenhouse. 
There will not be many that will want to go to rest the first winter, 
OP need drying off. 

This brings us to the spring potting; and before I go any further 
I had better say a few words about the compost most suitable for 
them. This can be disposed of in a few words, for they require 
nothing beyond good turfy loam full of fibre, and mellow from 
having laid by for the previous six or twelve months, mixed with a 
fifth part of thoroughly-decayed hotbed manure. The soil should 
be used moderately rough, excepting for the first potting, as the 
bulbs are then small, and will not readily root into rough stuff. 
When they are potted ofl* singly into small pots, the soil should be 
chopped up rather fine, and of course a liberal quantity of silrer- 
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sand added. For the £ur»t potting; I use tbree^inch pots, in whieh 
the stock 18 grown until the foJiowiag spring, and then shifted 
into either five or nix-inch pots, according to the strength of the 
individual bulbs. These sizes will grow good strong bnlbs, and thef 
must make wonderi'ul progress to require a shii't iato a larger size 
the following spriug. Over-potting, or frequent shifts, are alike 
injurious to these subjects ; a fresh pot once in two or three years 
is quite often enough, and I will undertake to grow better plants 
that way than can be accoDiplished by the annual shift so often 
practised. The Amaryllis ia excessively impatient of being dis- 
turbed at the root^, and without doubt it is a matter of sheer impos-^ 
sibility to get well-flowered specimens if they are repotted every 
year. I shake out a few every year, trim the roots a little, and then 
repot in fresh soil. By that means I cnn always keep the collection 
in condition. I make ic a rule not to allow those shifted to flower the 
season afterwards, «(0 as to give the bulbs time to recover themselves 
and strengthen. 

To enable the bulb to stand in the same pot for two or three 
successive years, particular attention roust be paid to the drainage. 
The pots must be carefully crocked, and a few pieces of rough turf 
placed over the drainage to prevent the soil running down and 
choking it up. As a rule I put from one to two inches of crocks, 
broken moderately small, in each pot, and place them in carefully, 
for I detest the careless way of shooting them in without thought or 
care. Here I wiU observe that the pots into which the seedlings 
are pricked olf, should be filled to quite two- thirds of their depth 
with crocks, to prevent the existence of the slightest danger from 
the soil getting too wet at any time. 

We repot our bulbs that require that attention early in spring, 
and just before they start into growtii. But, bear in mind, that 
only those which begin to preseut a starved appearance from being 
in the pot too long, or thoso which have their roots out of order 
from iinperrect drainage, should be touched. All the others should 
be left alone. In passing, it will be well to say that the soil must 
be pressed in firm at the first, and all subsequent shifts. 

Amaryllis will Htond forcing very well, but it is not advisable to 
start them too early if required for conservatory decoration, as that 
structure will be too cold for the tender growth and flowers. Gene- 
rally speaking, we begin about the end of February, and those which 
show the most prominent signs of activity are started first. In a 
batch of seedlings the constitution of each individual will difler 
materially from its fellows, and it is only by close attention to the 
habit and constitution of each plant that successful results are possible. 
To keej) up a succession, we orate out a batch about every three weeks, 
as long as they last, and place them in warmth to start, each time select- 
ing the ntosb forward for pushing on. The idea that these require astrong 
bottom-heat for starting them into growth is wrong altogether. I never 
plunge or give mine bottom- heat in any way, and 1 have no difficulty in 
getting them to grow and flower well^ at all events, sufficiently so to 
enable me to take the only two first prises offi^red for Amaryllis this 
seaaon in the metropolis. The collections by means of which I 
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obtained these prizes were made up entirely with seedlings of mj 
own raising. 1 place the pots upon the ordinary stages in a plant- 
house, the temperature of which is generally maintained at about 
60* by fire-heat. Here they remain until they come into bloom, 
and then go into the conservatory until the beauty of the flowers is 
past. During their stay in the conservatory they should have the 
advantage of a position free from draughts of all kinds. As the 
flowers fade, they must go back into the house to finish their growth. 

A decided season of rest is essential to the bulbs, but it is by no 
means necessary to dry half the life out of them in resting them. 
It is a serious mistake to suppose it to be necessary to place them 
contiguous to the heating apparatus, and hundreds, nay thousands, of 
bulbs are injured annually from this cause. I winter mine in an 
ordinary greenhouse, and stand the pots upon a bed of coal-ashes for 
the purpose of keeping a moderately moist atmosphere about 
them. Here it will be necessary to observe that the drying-off must 
be done in a gradual manner. W hen this is accomplished properly 
the foliage will sometimes remain fresh and plump for a couple of 
months without water. So long as the plants are thoroughly at 
rest, it matters not whether the foliage dies away altogether, or a 
few leaves remain green throughout the winter. Por my own part, 
I like to see two or three of the young centre leaves remaining. 
Bulbs preserved in the way suggested vnll flower with double the 
strength of others wintered in a roasting temperature. 

With respect to watering, little need be said. When first started, 
one good watering to wet the soil thoroughly will be required, and 
then no more must be applied until it gets dry again. From this 
stage increase the supply according to the progress the growth is 
making, by giving it at more frequent intervals. Of course when in 
full growth more liberal supplies will be necessary, but over- 
watering must be carefully guarded against in all stages. This 
precaution is particularly necessary in dealing with those newly- 
potted. After the first year regular supplies of weak manure 
water will be of great assistance in promoting a vigorous growth. 
When the full growth is made the water must be given at longer 
intervals, but the foliage must not be allowed to shrivel or flag, but 
die off in a gradual and natural manner. 



MUSHEOOM CULTURE. 

BY XATHAN OOLB, 
Head Gardener at KenBington Palace Gfardexu. 

[HE mushroom, Agaricua eampegtris, is such a genera, 
favourite with all classes, from the peer to the peasant, 
that I may be pardoned for offering a few remarks upon 
its culture. The mushroom can be grown under a great 
diversity of circumstances and situations. Good crops 
can be had from out of doors, from an ordinary cellar, from a well* 
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built mushroom-house^ or from an outhouse or shed. A well-cou«» 
structed house, dtted up expressly for cultivating this edible, is 
certainly the best, and will more than doubly repay the small outlay 
over makeshift aud uncertain contrivances. Though good crops can 
be had from cellars, there are mauy objectioas to employing 
them for that purpose. It is not nice to take the manure, 
etc., necessary to the construction of the beds through the 
house; besides the injurious influence, the noxious gases which 
emanate from fermenting matter, is likely to have upon the health 
of the inhabitants. 

For the guidance of those who contemplate the erection of a 
structure expressly for mushroom growing, I will throw out a few 
hints upon that part of the subject. The best form of house is 
what is commonly known as a " span roof,*' ten feet wide, and with 
side walls nine feet high. These dimensions will give room for three 
tiers of shelves three feet and a-half wide, and leave room for a 
three feet walk down the centre. The length must depend upon 
the quantity required ; twelve or fifteen feet will do for ordinary 
families. The shelves can be formed with slates or stout planks ; 
the first are preferable in every way, but costly, and supported with 
stout posts or brick pillars. Twelve inches is a good depth for each 
shelf, which should be about two feet apart, the first being placed on 
the ground. The roof must be plastered for the purpose of pre- 
serving an equable temperature at all times. Hollow walls are also 
desirable if they can be afforded. With respect to heat, a four-inch 
flow and return pipe will be sufficient to maintain a proper tem« 
perature ; but unless they can be connected with a boiler used for 
heating other houses, it will hardly be worth while to incur the 
expense of a hot-water apparatus, as an ordinary flue will do quite 
as well. Placed under the path, and covered with an iron grating, 
or a lattice of wood for walking upon, the pipes or flue will heat 
every part of the house alike, and take up no room available for 
other purposes. It will be well to have two or three openings in the 
apex of the roof, for giving air when necessary. The only objection 
that can be raised against having an open lattice- work to walk upon 
is the likelihood of its becoming choked up when making up new or 
taking away old beds. That objection can be easily overcome by 
laying down two or three mats. Wliere lean-to or other sheds already 
exist, they can be fitted up in much the same manner as advised 
for the new house, which is the most perfect form that can be 
devised. 

The formation of the beds must now occupy our attention. Begin 
by collecting a quantity of fresh horse-dung that has neither been 
exposed to wet nor fermentation, clearing it from the long straw, so 
as to leave one-fourth in quantity of the shortest litter when incor* 
porated with the horse-droppings ; then add a fourth part of tolerably 
dry turf-mould, or other maiden earth, and mix it well with the dung. 
The advantage derived from this mould or maiden earth is the union 
of the whole into one compact solid substance, so congenial to the 
growth of mushrooms. This compost should be spread out for a 
week or so to dry under cover, and turned over once in two or three 
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dayB to keep it from fermenting, for it loses its necessary element 
(nitrogen) if allowed to do so. This is the substanee from which 
the mushrooms derive their principal supply of nourishment, and 
nitrogen is found in considerable quantities in the dung of horses, 
and without it the cultivator cannot attain success. 

I will just remark that whether the beds are made on the floor 
of an outhouse, or upon the shelves of a mushroom-house, the prin- 
ciple is the same. The beds must be made np firm and solid, or little 
success will attend the cultivator's efforts. The compost should be 
rammed hard as the fUling-in goes on ; not filled up and beaten on the 
top, for it is then impossible to make it so firm as it should be at the 
bottom. I generally proceed by giving the bed a thorough beating, 
as each layer of two or three inches of compost is put in, and by 
that means I have no difficulty in forming it sufficiently solid and 
compact. Te9 inches of compost will be a proper depth, and when 
it begins to heat, and is likely to get too hot, holes must be bored 
regularly over the bed, at a distance of eight or nine inches apart, 
to prevent it heating too violently. Watch the bed closely, and 
directly the heat declines, and the temperature stands at 80"" or 90*, 
fill in the holes to within two inches of the surface with the same 
compost as used for the bed, and then insert a piece of spawn about 
the size of a small hen's egg in each. In a few days after spawning, 
put on a covering of maiden loam, neither too wet nor too dry, two 
inches in thickness, and beat firm as before. The soil can be put on 
at once, if there is no danger of the bed overheating. No time 
must be lost eitheir in spawning the bed or covering it with soil, after 
the danger of overheating is past, or the beat will be gone before the 
spawn begins to run, and a long time will elapse before the bed 
commences to bear. 

Beds that are made up in cold houses should also have a covering 
of dry hay to retain the heat ; those in a heated structure are best un- 
covered, so as to expose the mushrooms to the influence of the air ; they 
require this element to give them a good flavour, and without it they 
are not wholesome, nor are they so solid and fine, for they grow 
thin, lanky, and well-nigh flavourless in a very close and confined 
atmosphere. Too high a temperature will also impair the quality 
of the mushrooms, and render the beds less productive ; from 50'' to 
60' may be taken as a sate average. 

In watering the beds the utmost caution is necessary, for they 
are frequently very seriously injured through having too much, or 
from its being applied too cold. So long as the materials of which 
the beds are composed feel moist, no water will be required : this 
can be easily ascertained by thrusting the hand into the bed. Water 
should always be applied about the warmth of new milk, and through 
a fine rose. If the bed happen to get dry, give several gentle 
waterings instead of one thorough soaking. Crood spawn must be 
used, otherwise the heat of the bed will be wasted, and get too cold 
for the reception of a sesond lot of spawn. Beds prepared as 
advised, will begin to bear in six weeks from the time of spawning, 
and last about two months in full bearing. A few mushrooms 
will continue to come longer than that ; but they do not follow in 
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Bufficieiit qnantitiefl to be profitable. To keep up a eueoesskm 
throughout the whole year, a freeh bed should li made every two 
moDths, or oftener if there is a large demand far them. 

In gathering the mushrooms, great care should be taken not to 
disturb the smadl buttons that surround the stem of those which 
are more early matured. The best method is to cut them off, and 
then cautiously twist out the remaining portion of the stems^ which 
can be easily done without injuring the others, with a careful hand. 
The base of the stems must not be allowed to remain, for they soon 
rot and do a lot of mischief. 

Very good crops can be had out-of-doors, where labour and 
materials for forming the beds are plentiful ; but there is so much 
litter attached to outdoor beds, and the results are so precarious, 
as to render the outdoor cultivation of mushrooms unfit for private 
places. I have frequently had good crops through the winter, by 
epawning the melon-beds after the old vines are removed, and 
keeping a steady temperature of 55° or 60^ as advised for the mush- 
room. The surface ought to be covered with dry hay, but I have 
frequently kept plants in the frame and then had plenty of mush- 
rooms without taking any especial care of them. To insure a 
regular supply, a house devoted especially to their culture is 
essential, as extemporised contrivances are likely to break down just 
at the time when the crop is more particularly required- A few 
good dishes may be had by growing them in pots or boxes. These 
should be three parts filled with the same material as was recom- 
mended for the bed ; the earth and the spawn the same — in fact, 
just the same in material and making. The pots or boxes may be 
placed in a hotbed made of leaves and dung. A flower-pot full of 
mushrooms is a very pretty object, and with a bell-glass over it, it 
makes a very attractive and interesting ornament for a drawing- 
room. 



PEEPAEING STEAWBEEET PLANTS FOR POECINft. 

BY WILLIAM COLE, 
Head Gardener, Ealing Park, Middlesex. 

|N the January number of the Floeal World, I ventured 
to offer a few remarks upon the management of Straw- 
berry Plants, during their stay in the forcing-house. It 
is a well known fact, though not always acted upon, 
that unless the plants are strong, and the crowns well 
ripened hy the autumn, it is impossible to have a good crop the 
following season. With the permission of our worthy Editor, 1 now 
propose to offer a few suggestions that may be useful to those who 
are desirous of getting up a stock for next year. It is like putting 
the cart before the horse, to treat upon that part of the subject 
which relates to forcing first, and the preparation and growth of the 
plants afterwards ; but be that as it may, I feel assured that a few 
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obBonrations upon the last-mentioned part of the Bubject, will not be 
altogether out of place at this moment. 

I suppose the simple operation of layering runners of this fruit 
to be familiar to the principal part of my readers ; therefore, it is 
not necessary for me to enlarge upon . it at any length. There are, 
however, several ways of doing it, or to speak correctly, several 
modifications of the proper way. Many cultivators fancy that it is 
of little importance what soil is used for the small pots in which 
they are layered, and the treatment the plants receive during their 
stay in them, and a few go to the other extreme, and plunge the pots 
in the beds. Now, I have no objection to the latter plan being 
pursued, provided it can be done without injuring the roots of the 
permanent plants, but it is not necessary, and takes up time that 
can be more profitably employed. I know scores of gardeners who 
simply take a few pegs ana the empty pots, and dig up the soil out 
of the beds for filling them, and never dream of using maiden soil 
until the shift into the fruiting pots. It is a slovenly way, and the 
plants never make such a strong growth, as they otherwise would do 
if they had good maiden loam to start in. 

I use the same compost for both runner and fruiting pots, and 
the only difference made is, that it is used rather rougher for the 
latter. I am not favourable to the use of too large a proportion of 
manure in the compost, as it is apt to get sour and pasty towards 
the winter, and is then in an unfavourable condition for the preser- 
vation of the roots in good order through that season. I have mine 
prepared in the proportion of three parts good turfy loam, and one 
part thoroughly decayed hotbed manure, chopped up rather roughly, 
and well incorporated. Fresh loam may be used, but that which has 
been laid by for six or twelve months is preferable. 

The runners should be layered at once, or there will not be time 
for them to become strong by the autumn. We take the soil and 
pots (60*s), with a few crocks and pegs in a barrow, and fill the 
pots with soil, as the layering goes on ; and I find it a more expedi- 
tious method, than when the pots are filled at the potting bench, and 
carried to the beds with a nandbarrow. The stoutest of the first 
runners should be selected and pegged securely to the surface of the 
soil, and the second lot which start from the first should be removed. 
These should be kept well watered, until they are nicely rooted, 
and then be cut off and placed in a shady position to recover them- 
selves. In gathering the fruit, care should be taken not to displace 
the runners or knock over the pots. It is a good plan to layer a 
hundred or so more than the number required, and then choice can 
be had of good strong plants, and the weak ones be discarded. 

In about a fortnight from the time of their removal from the 
parent plants, the whole lot can be shifted into the fruiting pots. I 
use six-inch or 32 size, and I believe that thev produce better crops 
in that size than any other. Each pot should have an inch depth of 
moderate-sized pieces of crocks in the bottom, and a thin layer of 
half-rotten dung spread over them to keep the soil in its place. A 
few pieces of lumpv soil should then be placed in the bottom, and 
rammed in firm with the potting stick, and the young plant set upon 
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it, and the sides filled in firmlj with the prepared compost. The 
crown of the plant should stand well up, and the soil slope gradually 
to the sides of the pot. This must not be overdone, and the slope 
from the centre to the sides should not exceed a quarter of an incn. 
It is very important to pay particular attention to the drainage ; for 
unless that is in good order, one half of the plants will probably go 
blind, and produce nothing but leaves. It will also be necessary to 
leave sufficient space to hold plenty of water ; half or three quarters 
of an inch will be sufficient. 

A bed of coal ashen, not less than six inches in thickness, should 
be made up in an open position for the reception of the stock after 
it is potted. The pots may be placed close together, and thinned 
out when the foliage begins to meet, or set at the proper distance 
apart at once. That is merely a matter of detail, which can be 
safely left with the cultivator, but they should have a comfortable ash 
bed to stand upon. The worms seriously injure a large proportion 
when they are placed about on the gravel walks, and in out-of-the- 
way corners, according as there may be room for them. 

When the pots are full of roots, or the plants in full growth in 
the forcing-hou.^e, an abundant supply of water at the roots is neces- 
sary ; but when they are first potted, it must be administered with 
the greatest care. I consider manure water quite unnecessary until 
the flowers begin to push up in the spring. I am always particular 
in having mine watered with soft water ; and when that is scarce, as 
it was last summer, and there is no choice about using spring water, 
we expose it to the atmosphere for twenty-four hours previously. 
After the beginning of October very little artificial watering will be 
necessary, as we generally get plenty of rain at that season : more 
frequently we get too much, &s the growth ought to be finished by 
that time, and the plants at rest. The soil must not got dust dry, 
or considerable injury will be done. 

By the end of October the whole of the stock should be shifted 
into cold frames, or fruit-houses that are not at work, and where they 
can have free exposure to the air, but be sheltered from rain. Where 
house room cannot be spared, it is a very good plan to lay the pots 
upon their sides, and ^'tack them one upon the other. The foliage, 
as a matter of course, must face outwards, and the two bottom rows 
should be about four feet apart. The succeeding rows should be 
placed so that they will meet at about the sixth from the bottom, and 
the stack roughly resemble a pyramid, thus /\. To keep the pots in 
their place, the spaces between should be filled with dry leaves or 
litter. These stacks can easily be protected from heavy rains or 
frosts, with the help of a few straw hurdles or mats, and the plants 
remain uninjured until they are draughted into the houses. If pos- 
sible, they ought to have a fortnight's probation in a cold house pre- 
vious to taking up their abode in the forcing-house. 



TOL. IT. — KG. vn. 
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THE LIDIBS' GAEDEN.— No. VII. 

BY J. O. CLABKE, 
Head Gkurdener at OotheUton Hoom, Taunton. 

|F the white and blue Forget-me-Nots, which I recom- 
mended to be sown last month, are up and doing well, 
they should receiye regular attention in watering in dry 
weather, and if brilliant sunshine should set in this 
month, they will be benefited by the shade of a few 
laurel or spruce branches laid lightly over them. The main point in 
their cultivation is to keep them constantly growing at this season, 
or mildew is liable to attack them, and kill the whole lot. ILaiaing 
them from seed is undoubtedly the easiest method for all our readers. 
But as I use many hundreds of them for spring gardening, I find I get 
an earlier display of flowers from old plants that have been divided. I 
take up and divide those which have flowered, and plant them in a 
shady spot. Early in August is the best time to do this. They are 
finally transferred to the flower-garden early in November. Even 
seedlings are best when transplanted in August, for the plants grow 
stronger, and, consequently, flower earlier and better. In arranging 
them for flowering, 1 may remark that the blue is so soft and delicate 
in its colouring, that the white, when used in equal numbers with it, 
is too strong in tone to be used in equal quantity. For that reason 
quite double the quantity of blue should be used where they are 
planted in the same bed for a contrast. 

The next easiest subjects for our readers to manage, and withal 
most desirable, are the Double Daisies. These, whether used in 
mixture or in separate colours, are the most pleasing things ima- 
ginable, for they flower so early and so long, and, above al^ are ao 
certain and easy to cultivate, that no spring garden can be said to 
be complete without them. A lot secured now, and divided and 
planted out in a shady border, will come in capitally next November 
for filling the beds which the bedding plants have occupied. In the 
month of May following they can be removed again back to the 
shady border, and in like maimer the changes may go on from year 
to year, the tufts being divided when needful. 

There are several varieties of the double daisies. The most 
telling are the white and dark crimson^ but all the intermediate shades 
are good. 

Our friends who love spring flowers must not forget the common 
icMte and variegated-leaved Arahis : the flrst a glorious early spring 
flower, very easy to cultivate and increase by division ; the varie- 
gated-leaved arabis is equally desirable, only it is later in flowering. 
Its well-defined, variegated foliage makes it a superb plant, whether 
in flower or out. 

The pretty and lasting Auhrietiaa are all glorious subjects, but 
they are not quite so easy to manage, as they do not divide and 
increase readily when treated as hardy plants. However, the stock 
once secured, there is no difficulty in keeping it up. AuMetia 
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ddtoides and A, purpurea are the two kinds moat generally used ; 
nerertheless, A, Camphelli and the little variegated-leaved variety are 
gems of the first quality. In summer they delight in shade, and 
require to be planted rather thickly to make a good show. Any 
light ordinary soil will grow them. In my display of spring fioweni 
this year, the most telling beds consisted of Iherie QibrcdtieOy white, 
and Alyssum eaxatile campactum, yellow. These were really superb, . 
not only for their distinctive characters, bat also for the length of 
time they lasted in bloom. My present plants I have used two 
years, and I think they will do the same duties fort^o years longev, 
so that the labour of keeping up a stock is not so great as some . 
suppose. They are carefully lifted from the reserve ground in the 
autumn, and taken to the beds, and from these brought back again 
when they go out of flower. Like most of the spring' flowers, they 
like shade in summer. 

Seedling Famiea make showy and lasting beds. The seed should 
be sown in July, in a large pan or boK, and placed in the shade, 
there to remain until the seedlings are up, when they should be 
pricked out four inches apart, in a fine rich border. They will 
make nice plants by the 1st of November. 

The Double Primroaee are exceedingly pretty, but, alas! very 
scarce. Nevertheless, they must, if possible, be secured ; and the 
double white and double lUac are the commonest kinds, and may be 
used in lines or in separate beds. 

Every reasonable attention should be given to the Polyanthue. 
We use these largely here, for the reason that with a few weeks' 
mild weather in the depth of winter they never fail to flower. My 
stock in the first instance was raised from seed, from which, when 
they flowered, the worst kinds were weeded out. Seed sown in 
July, and kept in the shade, will soon produce a lot of plants. 
Those in October, planted out in a good rich soil, will flower well 
the following March. In the west of England the scarce and 
choice kinds are not desirable for bedding, as they do not flower 
early enough. I doubt, indeed, if the beautiful laced flowers of the 
florists are adapted for bedding anywhere. At all events, our Editor 
can tell us, for he is a cultivator of the laced flowers, and has some 
charming sorts. 

The spring-flowering bulbs, such as Syacintha^ Tulips^ and 
CrocuseSy etc., are too well known to need my recommendation. At 
the same time, I may say that people who have never seen the 
eflect of early-flowering tulips mingled in the beds amongst the 
subjects I have been recommending, can form no idea whatever of 
the efltict they produce. The coloured plate in the Flobax World 
of September, 1868, faintly sugjjests how tulips look when their 
bold flowers stand up amidst surfacings of candytuft, arabis, alys- 
sum, forget-me-not, etc., etc. Those of our readers who will first 
plant their beds with these low-growing plants,^and then put clumps 
of tulips and hyacinths all over the beds amongst the other things, 
will never regret the trouble and expense. 
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EAISING NEW VABIBTIES OF ZONAL GBEANIUMS. 

CHAPTES IT. 

IN describing the mode of applying the pollen at page 180, 
' the use of a earners-hair pencil is aavised. It was in 
order to be brief that I stopped there, having, as I 
thought, provided novices in the art with work enough 
to do. I shall now say that the practice I follow when 
I can afford the time to be very particular, is to take off a flower 
from the pollen parent, when the pollen is ripe, pull the petals from 
it, and then touch the stigmas of the seed parent witn it, when 
quite a cloud of pollen falls where it is required ; and if the stigmas 
are ripe at the time, a cross may be depended on. This plan has this 
advantage over tlie use of the pencil, that it is not attended with the 
risk of an admixture of pollen, for there may be a few grains left on 
the pencil that you would gladly be without. But where a large 
number are to be crossed, the pencil is to be preferred. 

I shall now offer a few rules for operators. They represent many 
years of observation and experiment, and I hope will not be con- 
sidered any less valuable because of the small space they occupy. 

To breed for large flowers use pollen from the long stamens ; 
both parents should be of the best form possible. If any difference, 
follow the old rule — take pollen from the best-coloured flower, make 
the best-formed flower the seed parent. Whites and scarlets bred 
together produce several shades of cerise and pink. 

To breed for bedding plants, — ^The orthodox method is to take 
pollen from the short stamens only ; and in selecting the parents to 
consider habit and colour without respect to form. The orthodox 
method will secure you plenty of ugly flowers, very few good ones. 
Better follow my plan of breeding from long stamens always, and 
take your chance of dwarf plants adapted for bedding. My Thomas 
Moore is a long-stamened plant; it is none too vigorous for a 
bedder, and the flowers are so grand, that no one who has enjoyed its 
beauty for a season would dream of going back to Tom Thumb again. 
To breed for Tricolors, — Select for seed parent a vigorous dark- 
leaved zonal, such as Monsieur Barre, or Madame Yaucher, for 
example. A flat or slightly convex, thick textured, perfectly round 
leaf, without lobes, is to be desired. In a batch of seedlings you will 
always have plenty of good breeders for tricolors. Gross the flowers 
with pollen taken from tricolors of the finest kinds you can get. 
Variegates and bicolors may be bred the same way. Never breed 
tricolors or variegates together, for the progeny will be worthless. 
Green zonals crossed with gold-edged or self varieties will produce a 
good proportion of bicolors ; such as Cloth of GK)ld and Golden 
Chain make good pollen parents. 

To breed for double flowers, — Cross the finest singles with the 
pollen of the doubles, and you will get plenty of seed, from which 
you may expect your share of double flowers. Crossing the other 
way does not answer, as it is difficult to induce the doubles to form 
seed, though they have pollen in plenty. S. H. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tub Parkr, Pbomexadss, and Qabdsnb op Paris.* 
By TT. Bobiiuon, F.L.S. 

Mr. Robinson has amply redeemed the promises he made ns in his amusing 
*^ Gleanings from French Gardens." His new and larger book is such a one as every 
English gentleman should haye upon his table for a year^ and in his library 
for ever after ; for it is rich in information, altogether new, seasoned with criticisms 
and reflections that are both original and true. It is a comprehensive book, much 
more so than might be inferred from the title, though that is appropriate enough. 
It comprises descriptions of the parks, squares, boulevards, and oiher places of out- 
door resort of the Parisians, as well as of such embellishments of an architectural 
kind as would most readily engage the attention of a broad-minded observer of 
national tastes and customs. As wo cannot afford so much space for a notice of 
this book as it undoubtedly deserves, we will briefly enumerate its contents, and 
then make a few short extracts from its pages. About one half the volume is 
devoted to descriptions and criticisms of the public parks and promenades of Paris. 
In connection with these descriptions, which are iVesh and original, and bring out 
many facts which ordinary observers have taken no notice of, there are many 
comparisons instituted between Paris and London, usually, but not invariably, to the 
disadvantage of our own great city. Mr. Robinson is justifiably anxious that we 
should adopt some of the French notions on the outward embellishment of cities, 
and those who read his book with care will, in great part, if they do not wholly, 
agree with him. Another large section of the book is devoted to fruit culture, the 
object being to make English pomologists acquainted with French modes of grafting 
and training fruit*trees, in many particulars of which they are confessedly in 
advance of us — so much so, that France has been described as the '^ orchard of 
Europe." The decoration of apartments with plants in Paris forms another im- 
portant subject, which is ably and amply treated. Then we have sections devoted 
to sub-tropical gardening, to the forcing of fruits and vegetables for market, and a 
most amusing account of the enormous production of mashrooms in quarries, 
cellars, and other subterranean gardens in Paris. To afford our readers sume idea 
of judging for themselves how important and valuable a book this is, we subjoin a 
few extracts accompanied with woodcuts, which the author has obligingly furnidbcd 
us with : — 

PLANT DECOBATION OF APABTMENTS. 

** Merely displaying a few popular or sliowy subjects is not plant decoration in 
any high sense ! Rooms are often overcrowded with ornaments, many of them 
exact representations of natural objects ; but in the case of tiie plants we may, 
without inconvenience, enjoy and preserve the living natural objects themselves. 
Those we employ for this purpose now are mostly of a fleeting character, and such 
as cannot be preserved in hecdth for any length of time in living rooms. But if, in 
addition to the best of these, we select handsome-leaved plants of a leathery texture, 
accustomed to withstand the fierce heats of hot countries, we shall find that the dry 
and dusty air of a living room is not at all injurious to them, and that it is quite 
easy to keep them in health for months, and even for years, in the same apartments. 
They would speak to us of many distant lands ; interest us by their growth under 
our care ; teach us the wonderful variety and riches of the vegetable kingdom, and 
prove themselves quiet, unobtrusive friends. Many of them are exotics that in this 
country are rarely seen out of stoves, while about Paris they are sold in abundance 
for the decoration of apartments. The demand for use in private houses gives rise 
to a large and special branch of trade in many of the nurseries, and I know one 
Versailles cultivator who annually raises and sells 6000 or 6000 plants of the bright- 
leaved Dracsena terminalis alone, and by far the greater part for room decoration. 

" As compared with the plant decorations of one of the balls at the Hdtel de 

• Murray. 
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Vaie, anything seen in the British Isles is poor indeed ; while the way plants are 
arranged at the Linnean and Royal Societies, and otliei important places, on «pecial 
occasions, is almost sufficient to prevent people tolerating them indoors at all, and 
yet the planto are much better grown in England than they are in France. The 
differ! nee is caused by exceedingly tasteful and frequently peculiar arrangement, 
and by employing effective and graceful kinds. What the Parisians do as regards 
arrangement may perhaps be best gleaned if, before sel.ctingthe kinds most, de- 
serving of indoor culture, I describe the decorations for one of the balU at the Hdtel 
de Ville. Entering the SalJe St. Jean, the eye wns immediately attracted by a 
luxuriant mass of vegetation at one end ; while on the right and immediately round 
a mirrored reoess was a very tasteful and telUng display made as follows :— In 




Dracaena tormmalis. 

front of the large and high mirror stretched a bunk of moss, common moss under- 
ueath« and the surface nicely fom ed of fre h green Lycopodium denticulatnm, the 
whole being dotted over witli the varionsly-tintcd Chinese rrimulas — a bank of 
these plants, in fact, high enough in its back parts to be reflected in the mirror witli 
the taller plants whicli surrounded it, gradually fulling to the floor, and merging 
into the groups of larger plants on either side of tlie bank, the whole being enclosed 
by a low gilt wooden trellis- work margin. The groupH at each side contrasted moat 
beautifully with this. Green prer:ominated, but there was a snflliciency of flower, 
while beauty of form was fnlly develop* d. In the centre and back parts of these 
groups were tall specimens of ti)e common sugar-cane (Saccharum ofiicinarum) 
which held their long and boldly arching leaves well over the group. These were 
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sapported by Palms, which threw their graceful lines over the specimen Camellias, 
which were, in their torn, graced here and there by the presence of a Drpcsena oi* 
Dwarf Palm ; and so down to the front edge, where Cinerarias, forced bulbs, Primulas, 
and Ferns, finished off the groups, all very closely placed, so that neither the lower 
part of the sterns^ nor a particle of any of the pots, could be seen. Any interstices 
that happened to remain between the bases of the plants were compactly filled witli 
fresh green moss, which was also pressed against the little gilt trellis-work which 
enclosed the whole, so that from the uppermost point of the Cane leaves to the -floor 
nothing was seen but fresh green foliage and graceFiil forms, enshrouding the 
ordinoxy flowers of our greenhouses, that are infinitely more attractive when thus 
set in the verdure of which nature is so profuse, and which is always so abundant 
where her charms of vegetation are at their highest." 



SUBTBOPICAL OAADEXINO. 

''Are we to adopt this system in its purity ? Certainly not. All practical men 
see that to accommodate it to private gardens an expense and a revolution of appli- 
ances would be necessary, which are in nearly all cases quite impossible^ and if 
possible, hardly desirable. We can, however, introduce to our gardens most of its 
better features ; we can vary their contents, and render them more interesting by a 
cheaper and a nobler system. The use of all plants without any particular and 
striking habit or foliage, or other distinct peculiarity, merely because they are 
*^ subtropical,*' should be tabooed at once, as tending to make much work, and to 
return — a lot of weeds ; for " weediness " is all that I can write of many Solanums 
and stove plants of no real merit which have been employed under this name. 
Selection of the roost 
beautiful and useful from 
the great mass of plants 
known to seience, is one 
of the most important of 
the horticulturtet's duties, 
and in no branch must 
he exercise it more tho- 
rongbly than in this. 
Some plants used in it 
are indispensable — tlie 
diflereot kinds of Ricinns, 
Cannas in great variety, 
Polymnia, Colocasia, 
CJhdea, Wigandia, Ferdi- 
nanda, Palms, Yuccas, 
Dracsnas, and fine- 
leaved plants of coria- 
ceous texture generally. 
A few specimens of these 
may be accommodated in' 
many Isrge gardens ; 
they will embellish the 
houses in winter, and, 
transferred to the open 
garden in summer, will 
lend interest to it when 
we are tired of the . 
houses. Some Palms, 
like Seaforthia, may be 
used with the best effect 
for the winter decoration 
of the conservatory, and 
danger in summer. The 




be placed out 
many fine kinds 



rulyinuia grandis. 
with an equal result 



and without 
of DraossnHB, Titcces, Agaves, etc*, 
which have been seen to some perfection at our show of late, are em*n9ntly 
adapted for standing out in summer, and ore in fuct ben* fited by it. Amon.^ the 
noblest ornaments of a good conservatory are the Norfolk Island and otber^tender 
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Aranc&rics— these may be placed out for the Bommer much to their advantage, 
because the rains wiil choronghly clean and freshen them for winter storing. So 
with some Cycads and other plants of distinct habit — the very things best fitted to 
add to the attractions of the flower-garden. Thus we may enjoy all the benefits of 
what is called subtropical gardening withont creating any special arrangements for 
them in all but the smallest gardens. 

^^Bnt what of those who have no conservatory, no hothouses, no means for pre- 
serving large tender plants in winter ? They too, may enjoy in effect the beauty 
which may have charmed them in a sabtropical garden. I have no doubt whatever 
that in many places as good an effect as any yet seen in an English garden from 
tender plants, may be obtained by planting hardy ones only ! There is the Pampas 
Grass — which when well grown is unsurpassed by anything that requires protection. 
Let us in planting it take the trouble to plant and place it very well — and we can 
afford to do that, itince one good planting is all that it requires of us, while tender 
things of one-tentli the value may demand daily attention. There are the hardy 
Yuccas, noble and graceful in outline, and thoroughly hardy, and which, if planted 
well, are not to be surpassed, if equalled, by anything of like habit we can preserve 
indoors. There are the Arundos, conspicua and Douaz, things that well repay for 
liberal planting ; and there are fine hardy herbaceous plants like Crambe cordifolia. 
Rheum Emodi, Ferulas, and various fine umbelliferous plants that will furnish effects 
equal to those we can produce by using the tenderest. The Acanthuses too,^ when 
well grown, are very suitable to this style ; one called latifolms, which is beginning 
to get known, being of a peculiarly firm, polished, and noble leafage. Then we 
have a hardy Palm — v( ry much hardier too than it is supposed to be, because it has 
preserved its health an 1 •rreenness in sheltered po.>-itione, where its leaves could not 
be torn to shreds by storms through all our recent hard winters, including that of 
I860." 

DECORATIVE USES OP TUB IVY. 

" The Ivy may be readily grown and tastefully used in a dwelling-house. I once 
saw it growing inside the window of a wine-shop in an obscure part of Paris, fuid on 
going in found it planted in a rough box agoinsc the wall, up which it had crept, 
and was going abcut Apparently as carelessly as if in a wood. If you happen to be 

in the great court at Ver- 
sailles, and, requiring gui- 
dance, chance to ask a 
question at a porter*s little 
lodge seen to the left as 
you ^o to the gardens, you 
will be much interested to 
see what a deep interest 
the fat porter and his wife 
take in Cactuses and such 
plants, and what a nice 
collection of them they 
have gathered together,, 
but more so at the sump- 
tuous sheet of Ivy which 
hangs over from high 
above the mantelpiece. It 
is planted in a box in a 
deep recess, and tumbles 
out its abundant tresses 
almost as richly as if de- 
pending from a Kerry rock.. 
The Ivy is alto used to a 
great extent to make living* 
screens for drawiug-Tooms 




Yariagsted Ivy in saspcnsion basket. 



and saloons, and often with a very tasteful result. This is usually done by planting 
it in narrow boxes and training it up wirework trellises, so that with a few of such 
a living screen may be formed in any desired part of a room in a few minntes. 
Sometimes it is permanently planted; and in one instance I saw it beautifhily naed 
to embellish crystal partitions between large apartments." 
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TBAH8PLAWTIN0 APPARATUS FOB SMALL OABDBNS.| 

«* Besides tbe above-described excellent method for the removal of [large 
trees, there is a very good method employed for the transplantation of small 
trees, speeimen conifers, 
evergreens, and like sub- 
jects. Round each tree a 
circular trench is opened 
large enough for a man to 
move about in it at his 
ease. The depth should 
be equal to that of the 
deepest large roots, and a 
ball of ear£ large enough 
to insure the safe removal 
of the tree should be left. 
All the smaller roots 
found in the trench should 
be carefully preserved. 
The ball is shaped into 
the form of a truncated 
cone, with its smallest 
portion below. It is next 
surrounded with light 
deal boards, separated 
from each other by the 
distance of three-quarters 
of an inch or so, like the jr v: 
staves of a barrel. They :,;j 
are next secured tempo- 
rarily, by a suitable rope. 
A man then descends in- 
to the hole and fixes the 
rope by means of the 
screw apparatus shown 
here^ so as to press the 
planks firmly against the 
soil of the ball. The 
press is then removed and 
the same thing done 
higher up, within say four 
inches of the top, an or- 
dinary cask hoop being ^^;s^^ 
first nailed round the §K^»; 
planks before the screw isi N v.^\■^^ 
unfixed. The ball being 
firmly fixed in its proper 
position, it is hove over so as to get to its underneath part. The bottom 
of a cask having its boards fastened together with a circular piece of sheet 




Small Machine for Lifting Specimen Shrubs and Conifers. 




Screw used in preparing specimeni for remoTal, as shown in tbe preceding flgore. 
iron rather larger than itself is passed under, the iron being pierced with two or 
three holes and turned up so that it may be nailed against the planks. In some cases 
the stem of the tree should be fixed by iron wire to the sides of the improvised^cask. 
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'* When it reaches its destmatiom it is (gently inoiined to one side and the bottom 
boards removed. The hoops are next nn&stened, the boards removed, and the roots 
carefully arranged in their natural position, some good earth being spread over 
them. The amount of success capable of being attained by this meihod may be 
seen throughout the squares of Paris, hardly a single tree having been killed daring 
the pluntution of the myriads now growing so luxuriantly in tliat city. Some at 
Yincennes have died, it is true, but af^er having been transplanted in the rough and 
ready way usually resorted to." 

Wood Nuts fbom a Fairy Hazel Bush cracked for LrnxR People. By Jean 
d^Snsingh. (Groombridge and Sons.)— Here is a charming book for good boys 
and girls ; the bad ones should be forbidden to look at it : that would iM terrible 
punishment. Jean d*Ensinge has been taught by the fairies the language of 
animals ; when he hears a sparrow chirp, he knows it is calling a friend to a feast 
of caterpillars ; when an owlet whimpers, it is wanting to bury its woolly bead 
beneath its mamma's feathery wing ; if a curlew pipes on the stony moor, it is to 
inform all other birds but curlews that there is nothing for them in such a dreary 
spot— his actual words are, ''Food for me, but none ft>r you !" With such know- 
ledge should he not reveal to us wondrous things ? Ay, and he dees so, telling ns 
delightful stories of rabbits, squirrels, wood-pigeons, starlings, eagles, wagtails, 
jackdaws, kin^fi-hers, and other wild people who, till now, have kept the secrets of 
their lives to themselves. With suoh stories and a series of lovely pictures printed 
in the most sumptuous masnor, the young people should be happy ? It only rests 
with kind parents, uncles, aunts, and big brothers and sisters, tu secure to them a 
new and large measure of joy by ordering the volume at onci>, running no risk of 
forgetting it. 

New and Rare Bbauxiful-sjeavbd Plinis. By Shirley Eihberd. (Bell and 
Baldy.) This work is nearly oompl«ied, though there is no lack of fine subjects 
for illustration. Since our last notice, figures of the following beautiful- leaved 
plantjt have appeared in it, viz., Aucuba Japonica aureo maculata, a fine variegated 
leaved aucuba with 8ca>let berries ; Acnlypha tricolor, Cypripedium ouncolor, Groton 
interruptom, Panicum plicatum, and Begonia lalafolia. 

BECFrvai). — The GarUener's Magammey The Student, TkeTreaswry of LUeraiwe 
and Ladip^ Treaeuftf, Our Oton Ftreeide^ The Botanical Magazine (VerschaffelVs), 
Illuetraiion horiicoley The Oo spel Magesme, Old Jonathan, The American Mot' 
tieulturistf The Gardemers Reeord, Tke JRsnt harden : Mow to make, keep, and 
enjoy itf or Fern Growing made t 



The FucnaiA in Valentia — Friends who have lately visited me here (\''alentia, 
south of Ireland) cncouiaped my conceit about the size of my fuchsias. I have 
just measured one plant of Jliccanoni mhich was planted in the year 1854, on a 
sloping grass bank in my flower garden. It measures just 90 feet in circnm- 
fcreijce, taken round the extremities of the brauclics. It would certainly have 
measured 8 or 10 feet more if it had not been cut away, to prevent it from 
encroaching on a gravel wulk. The garden slopes to the sea witli an easterly 
aspect. The plant in question stands perhaps 10 or 12 yards from the edge of the 
sea bank. 

'Irees. — Everyone feels that trees are among the grandest and most ornamen- 
tal ol jects of natural scenery. What would landscapes be without them ? Where 
would be the charm of hills, plains, valleys, rocks, rivers, cascades, lakes, or 
islands, without the 1 anging wood, the widely extended forest, the open grove, the 
scattered groups, the varied clothing. ih& shade and intricacy, the contrast, and the 
variety of form and colour conferred by trees and shrubs ? A tree is a grand object 
in itself; its bold perpendicular elevation and its commanding attitude render it 
sublime, and this expiession is greatly heightened by our knowledge of its age, 
stability, and duration. The characteristic beauties of the general forms of trees 
are as various as their species, and equally so are the beauty and variety of the 
ramifications of tlieir branches, spray, buds, leaves, flowers, and fruit. The changes 
in the colour of the foliage of the trees at different seasons of the year alone form a 
source of ever- varying beauty and of perpetmil enjoyment to tlie lovere of i 
— XoiK^oa. 
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Bab.— MW. 
1'aM.— 7t,«3,«i. 



} iulg, j 



WiMp.~K.W. k S.W. 
XUui.— 2*7 in. 



Obsxvbovbi Flowsbb. — ApkeUxia 
hmmUu rwta ; MaUa Sir Ckarlea JfapUr ; 
Srica Ationuma, B. CamdolUana, X, 
obbata; KaioumOkf Fredtrick I>nboi9, 
K. Modamt O. Winans j HydrangeM, 
Ffmalia $p«etaUli$: Fleroma 0l«gons; 
BUHe0 firtffu$a; Zonal Pebrgoninms an 



Oabbbv Fmwms«— CbroMUa iwHa; 
LwkApiir, DeUhimum alopfeurioUei, J). 
H, St«ng0r, D. Kadamt Bougier ; Oan- 
tian. OtnHaiM euehjriadea ; Lupinos, X«- 
pinua polffphvUut ; Jrit tambmema, I, 
JLav€»een$i lenmiea oonmbo$a, F. aaU' 
ttjfjrfuM; Viola eommtatV, ItUta. 



Tkb WsATBiB.—The asmmer oommenced on the 19th, and, «p to the i 

of pnblfihinir, haa had soaroely a break. In tba month we have now entered npoi^ 
heat may be expected, but not anoh drought aa last year. This will be a late eeaeon. 



Flower GAia>Eif. — This month is a capital time for propagating manj herba- 
ceous plants. Young side-shoots of Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and Phloxes will 
root freely under a hand-glass, with the needful attention of watering and shading. 
Polyanthus that are wished to he increased may be taken up and divided early in 
the month. Shorten the tap roots, and replant at a distance of about a foot apart 
each way. These plants do best in loam, leaf-mould, and cow-dung. A riiadjr 
position is the most suitable, and the plants should have two or three good waterings 
aAer they are planted. Seed must be sown as soon as possible. The Roee-beda 
mu»t be looked over frequently, and all suckers removed. The old flowering shoots 
should also be cut back, and the trees have a few good doses of liquid manure to 
aid in the production of a good autumn bloom. Budding must be proceeded with ; 
if the stocks do not run freely, a thorough watering will generally start them. 
The evening is the best time for budding. Towards tlie end of the month the wood 
will be in proper order for making cuttings. Strong half-ripened shoots cut into 
pieces of three joints each. The bottom leaf should bo removed, and the cutting 
inserted fimily in a bed of light, sandy stufl*, over a gentle hot-bed, where it wiU 
root freely. Cuttings will also root well in a frame placed upon an elevated bed of 
soil, without bottom-heat, but not so quickly as with that assistance. The frame 
must be kept close, and fihaded until the cuttings are nicely callnsed. Evergreens 
may now be pruned, and their growth regulated. The annuals that are past their 
best should be cleared awoy, to prevent the garden having an untidy appearance. 
Where it is intended to save seed from any of the herbaceous plants, it id a good 
plan to cut the old flower- spikes directly the lower seed-pods begin to ripen, and 
stick thrm in pots filled with wet sand, and placed over a large sheet of paper in- 
doors, to catch the seed. When left on the plants until the whole of the »eed is 
ripe, three-pnrts of it will be scattered to the winds and lost. Where it is intended 
to increase the stock of Finks, Ficotees, and Carnations, propagation must be com- 
menced in the early pait of the month, cither by pipings or layers. 



" fivtBovs Flowbbs.— African Lily, 
Affopavikut tmhHlahu pallida ; Sroduta 
prantfijiora; CommeUna tuheroaa; Sa- 
branthvM Andenoni; StnnanfHu$ eocri' 
neut; Imene undulatmm; Lilitm bulbi- 
/erum, L. eolehicvm, L. exoeUum, X. 
ThuHberyianum ; Omiihogalum thynoidet. 



Stovb FLOWBBa.— il{7aiRaif(/a Scketti, 
A. Sendtaoni; BougainoUlea glabra; 
Clerod0ndron Kampferx ; Dipladtnia 
cra$9inodat J), nlendent; Glorioaa an- 
perbai Jpomea Leariii Ixora Ori^tkij 
Fatfiflora princrot; 8tepkanoti$ jUiri- 
bunda; JErideg ajfine s CaJantka mantea ;* 
CtUtlejfa »uperbas* Staithopea erirpOf 
Devonitnais,* 



'* Blewed of the Lord be bis land, for the precious thinits of heaTen, for the 
dew, and for the deep that coucheth beneath, and for the pxeoioua fruits brought 
forth l»y the sun."— Dxct. zxiiii. 13, 14. 
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Gbbbhhousb. — ^HArd-wooded plants that flowered late, and were kept indoors to 
finish the growth^ should go out of doors now. Particnlar care mnst be paid to 
plants standing out of doors. If allowed to suffer from drought at this season, next 
year's bloom will be impaired. Quite two-thirds of the cases of the Camellias 
dropping their buds in the early part of the winter arises from the plants getting 
dust-dry at the roots '* ttow and then" between this time and September, and the 
other third arises from the pots being ineffectually drained, and the soil getting 
sour in consequence. Frequently, specimen-plants suffer through the pots being 
placed on the ground without any protection underneath from worms. This should 
be looked to, and the pots set on three small pots, or a good thickness of ooal-ashes 
placed underneath. Roses in pots should be plunged, to pre?ent the soil drying up 
quickly, and rendering a lot of watering necessary. All soft- wooded stuff growing 
freely, such as Petunias, Fuchsias, Zonule Pelargoniums, Browallias, etc., should 
be encouraged with liquid manure until they come into flower. Pelargoniums that 
have ripened their young wood nicely must be cut back to two or three eyes at 
once, and kept rather dry until the buds push. 

Stotb. — The routine work of watering, air-giving, etc.^ must be well looked 
after. More air must be admitted, now that the greater part of the plants have 
made the season's growth, to insure its thorough maturation. Achimenes and 
Gloxinias will continue in flower much longer if helped with manure-water. All 
subjects for winter decoration must have every encouragement to get them strong 
by autumn. 

Kitchen Garden. — Anything that is in need of water should have sufficient to 
soak the ground for a considerable depth. Surface watering does more harm than 
good ; it attracts the roots to the surface, where they are more exposed to atmos- 
pheric influences than before. Hundreds of crops were destroyed last year through 
improper waterings. Unless labour is abundant, and the time can be spared to 
follow it up, leave watering alone. Tomatoes ought to be stopped just above the 
fruit, and be well pinched in, if plenty of flne fruit is expected. Continue to plant 
out all the winter stuff as fast as possible ; the evening is the best time. Keep the 
Celery well watered, and plant out the main crop. Let every pod be removed 
from both Runners and Dwarf Beans directly they are large enough for gathering. 
Sow the main crop of Turnips, and successional supplies of Lettuce, Radish, 
Spinach, Small Salad, a few rows of early Peas, and a bed of Stadtholder Cauli- 
flowers. The principal crop of Cauliflowers and French Beans in bearing will 
receive considerable help from a thick coat of short litter or other mulching material 
about the roots. 

Fruit Garden. — Thin, stop, and train the young growth of wall and other 
fruit-trees. Thin out the fruit before it gets too large, and robs that intended to 
remain. Proceed with layering Strawberry-runners, both for forcing and making 
new beds. Plants layered in pots, and planted out when well rooted in thoroughly 
trenched ground, will bear well next summer. 

Pits and Frames. —Sow Herbaceous Calceolarias and Cyclamens for principal 
batch, and Cinerarias and Primulas for late bloom. Shift on, as it becomes neces- 
sary, earlier batches, and not let them get pot-bound at this stage. 

Forcing. — Keep Muscats going with a little fire-heat in unfavourable weather. 
In the late houses, where the grapes are swelling, the laterals must be kept stopped ; 
but where they are stoning, a considerable extension of laterals can be allowed. 
The earlier houses, from which the crop has been gathered, must be thrown open as 
wide as possible, and the laterals allowed to grow freely for a short time, to help 
to swell up the buds. The foliage of Peaches and Nectarines must be washed with 
the syringe frequently after the crop is gathered, and all the air possible admitted. 
Cucumbers and Melons must be kept well thinned out ; the former should be 
stopped regularly at one joint beyond the fruit. The fruit-bearing laterals of the 
melons mnst be allowed to grow, and the others nipped off as fast as they make 
their appearance. Keep both well supplied with water, and give air early in the 
morning, to give the foliage a chance of getting dry before the sun acts powerfully 
upon it. 
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NEW PLANTS. 

iLECTOPOMA N^fiOBLioiDBS bcintillans (Fhre de$ Serretf t. 1753-4). 
— GesDeracen. A beautiful stove pereonlal, with erect branched red 
steins, slightly toothed leaves, and large bright parplish-rose flowers, 
with the tabe yellow on the lower side, and dotted with scarlet. 
Pasbivlora Munuoi, Munro's JPcusion Flower {&ard. Ckrvn., 1865, 
p. 1288).— P&B^i^or&cc®' -^ remarkably fine hybrid, raised at Messrs. Lawson's, 
with large flowers of a beantifnl light bloish violet colour. A valuable greenhouse 
climber. 

Pabbitloila Lawsoniana, Lawson*» Panion Flower {Oard, Chron,^ 1868, p. 
1288).— PaasifloraoesB. Another good passion-flower, raised at Messrs. Lawson's, 
with reddish flowers. 

AcRioocABiFUB NATALiTix?B {Bot, Mog,^ t. 6738).— MalplghiacesB. A handsome 
warm greenhouse climber, with oblong coriaceous leaves, and racemes of pale yellow 
flowers. A native of 2?atal, introduced by W. W. Saunders, Esq. 

Ampblofbib dibbbcta {Eev, Eort., 1868, 10, fig. 1). — Yitacess'. A very ele- 
gant free-growing hardy climbing shrub, fumi«hed with long reddish branches, 
which bear leaves closely resembling the fronds of Litobrochia pedata. 

CoLLiNBiA coBTMBOBA, Corffmb-fiowered CoUintia (Qarienjlora, t. 668).— 
ScrophulariaceflB. This pretty dwarf free-blooming annual is of a branched habit, 
with ovate-stalked leaves and numerous white and blue flowers. Native of Mexico. 
Cbocos Schabojani, 8eharojan*s Crocus (Qartei^ora, t. 678, fig. 2).— Iri- 
dacee. A pretty, hardy, autumn-flower bulb, related to C. Snwarowianus, and 
producing its blossoms, which are of a deep saffron colour, in the early autumn 
months. , ^ 

Kbtelbbbia Fortunbi (1Z«?. Sort,, 1868, t. 132).— Ooniferw. This is the 
plant generally known in gardens as Abiee jexoSntis, which M. Cani^re separates 
as a new genus, relying chiefly on the characters of its erect cones, and their per- 
sistent, not caducous scales. 

Mobmodes Skinnbbi (Qard, Chron., 1869, p. 60). — OrchidaoesB. A charming 
species from Central America, introduced through Mr. G. U. Skinner by Messrs. 
Yeltch. Sepals and petals pale brown, barred with blotches of dark red ; lip 
yellow, spotted with red. 

Dbndbobitjm LA8iooL0BBUM(G^ar<i. CAron., 1869, p. 277).— Orchidaeefls. This 
is a very elegant-growing and free-flowering species, bearing its pure white flowers 
freely up the slender bulbs, which vary from two to three feet in height. The lip is 
veined with rose, and has a tuft of yellow hairs, which gives the flowers a beautiful 
appearance. 

MiLTONiA Wabobwicbii {Qord. Chron,^ 1869, p. 277).— Orchidacese. A curious 
orchidaceous plant, originally discovered in 1830 by POppig, near Cuchero, and 
lately flowered by M. Linden. 

Camftopvb maunii, West-African Camptopus (Bot. Mag,^ t, 6765),^~-A sin- 
gular Rubiaceous plant, native of the West Coast of Tropical Africa. It is a 
curiosity of the stove. 

AcBB PLATAKOIDE8 BUBBUM, Bed Plane-leoved Maple {Oartenflora^ t. 546 ; 
La Belg. Hort., 1868, 39, t. 4). — ^AceracesB. A beautiful variety of the Norway 
Maple, with leaves of a beautiful bright red and yellowish veins, changing to a 
deep blood red with red veins as they become older. 

Pabbxtloba bamquinolbntum, Blood'OoUmred Fassion Flower {Qard. Cftfion., 
1868, p. 1162). — PassifloracesB. A fine species, introduced by M. Linden, with 
elegant foliage and handsome violet-red flowers. A desirable acquisition to our list 
of climbers. 

Abalba molxjb olabbiob {Garienflora, t. 666).— Ericaceas. A handsome 
hardy deciduous shrub, related to A. pontica. It has oblong-obovate leaves, and 
large, bell-shaped, bright orange-ooloured scentlesB flowers, w^ch grow in terminal 
olnitars. 

Cbmtaubba Fbnblit, FengVs Ceniamy (Bev. fforf.^ 1868, 366, fig. 39).— 
Composit». A highly ornamental biennial plant, growing about a yard in height, 
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and ftumished with large, handsome, glancons-green leaves, and canary-yellow 
flowers of a showy character. 

Otmbidium pbkdulum atropu&pussum (Bot Mag-t t. 5710). — OrchldacesB. 
A showy stove epiphyte, with tof^ stems and tall ensiform eqnitant leaves. The 
large dark pnrple flowers, which are produced in drooping racemes, have a broadish 
recurved white lip, tinged with rose-oolour, and bear a yellow disk. 

Gbbtia Suthbrlandi, SmtherlanSt Qreyia {Flore des Serresy t. 1739). — 
Saxifiragacese (Harv.) ; SapindacesB (Benth. and Hook). A handsome greenbonse 
shrnb, with stontish stems and branches, bearing alternate sab^cordate leaves, and 
showy scarlet flowers, crowded in long thick terminal racemes. 

NiSBSMBSBQiA rRTTTBscBNB {V ffoH. FroHo., 1868-9, t. IV — Solanacese. A 
free, bnshy-growing perennial, bearing a profusion of white saucer-shaped flowen^ 
an inch broad, and slightly stained with lilac. Native of the Chilian Andes. 

Plbotopomjl N.BOBLI0IDEB Amxo-B08BUM {Flore dot Serrety t. 1 747-8) .>- 
GesneraoesB. A charming hothouse perennial, having erect branching red stems, 
clothed with ovate leaves, and bearing large Gloxinia-like flowers of a rosy-lilac 
colour, yellow in the throat, and dotted wiih minute bright carmine spots. 

PuBOTOPovA N^BOLioiDES OAin>iDA (Floredss Serres, t. 1749-50). — Gesneracea). 
A remarkable stove perennial, with erect branching green stems, Aimished with 
ovate leaves, and bearing a profusion of large attractive pure white flowers. 

Plbctopoma NiBOLiopBa BicOLOR {Flor9 des Serresy t. 1751-2). — 6esnerace«. 
A beautiful stove perennial, with erect branched green stems, streaked with red, 
ovate leaves and large flowers ; upper part of the tube bright clear red, the lower 
part yellow, and the lower lip bordered with red. 

Plbctopoma MjCOliotdbs oorallinxtm {Flore dee Serret^ t. 1745-6).— Gesne- 
races. A distinct stove perennial, with erect red fleshy stems, ovate acuminate 
velvety green leaves, and large flowers of a deep rosy red, yellowish and spotted in 
the throat. 



TO CORRESPO:tTDENTS. 



TABiira HoNBT wrrnouT Dbstroyino thb Bbbs. — Apiarian, — ^There are many 
modes of accomplishing this, but, without doubt, the simplest and safest is that 
described by Mr. Hibberd in the Garden Oraclb, which has been followed by him 
for many years at Stoke Newiogton. The operation is to be performed at midday. 
The super is first carefully loosened by prising up with a chisel, and passing a string 
through to cut any comb attached to the crown board. It is then lifted and carried 
away, and placed close down on a board, so that not a bee can escape from it. In 
the course of five minutes it is lifted quickly, and carried to another place and left 
open for a few minutes while a gentle tapping is made upon it. In this way the 
bees are dislodged wholesale without one being hurt. In the course of a quarter of 
an hour the box may be carried to half-a-dozen different places, and at every one a 
mass of bees will be dislodged. The end of the process is to turn the box up, and 
sit down on the grass, and whisk out with a feather what few bees remain amongst 
the combs. Wlien all are out, put the box somewhere safe against intruders, for the 
bees will search for it and empty it, if they can obtain access to it. 

Erecting a Cold Conservatory.— J'. C H. — It is a capital idea to cover the 
space with glass. We should form a rockeiy, and plant it with hardy ferns. Train 
over tlie roof a goodly collection of free- lowering Clematis, such as Prince of 
WaU9y Rubella^ Jackmannij Subro-violaeea^ and Standishi, You might grow a 
few Rhododendrons in pots for spring, and a collection of Japanese and other lilies 
for summer and sntumn decoration to mix with the ferns. The following hnrdy 
herbaceous plants form fine specimens in pots, and have a good effect grown that 
way :— Spirea japonica, Aspidistra lurida variegata, Dielytra spectabilis. Anemone 
▼itifolia Honorine Jobert, Campanula rotund ifolitf, Fuokia lanoBfolia variegata, and 
Convallaria majalis striata, Eichardia iEthiopiea, Eocomis undolata. Herbaceous 
Phloxes, and ilerbaceoas Lobelias. With the above, and a few annual^; such oa 
Balsams, Phlox Dmmmondl, Asters, Larkspurs, Nemophila, and a few others, you 
may keep your house gay through the sunmer. A few specimen Cannes would 
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help to give tbe house a tropical character* The roots can be stored in a cellar 
through the winter. LeaTe them in the pots during that period, and shake oat and 
repot in fresh stuff in the spriog. They reqnire no heat to start them. 

Winter- Flo WERiNO Grbenhousb Puantb.— D. af.— Probably the following 
selection will answer your purpose :— Acacia armata, A. Drummondi, A. graiidis ; of 
Camellias, Alba plena, Beali, Countess of Ellesmere, Variefiata, Bubens, Lady 
Hume's Blush sre good varieties ; Choroxema cordata splendens, Cinerarias, Ooro- 
nilla glauca, Correa Brilliant, C. Harrisi, Cyclamen peraicum, in variety ; Cytisus 
Atleeana, C. Everestiana, C. racemosas. Daphne indica alba, and rubra ; Epacria 
autumnalis, E. hyacinthiflora, and its two splendid varieties candidissima and 
fulgens, £. Exquisite, E. Viscountess Hill. From the heaths seli'ct Erica caffra^ E. 
colorans, E. gracilis, E. hyemalis, E. Wilmoreana, Habrothamnns fasciculatns, Jaa- 
minum ^andiflorum, and Tetratheca hirsuta. 

EiGHTEBN Good Stove Climbbiis. — iimiffiw.— Adelaster albtvensis, Bignonia 
venusta, Cissus discolor, Clerodendron Balfouri, C. Thompsonias, Dioscorea di^olor, 
Dipladenia amabilis, D. crassinoda, Echitee nutans, Hoya caruosa variegata, Ipomsea 
Learii, Passiflora Decaisneana, P. kermesina, P. priiicepe (ayn. raoemota)^ Rhyn- 
oospermum jasminoides, Stephanotis floribonda, Thunbergia ohrysop^, T. Hartisi. 
The Cissus, Clerodendron, Dipladenia, Bhyncospermum, and Stephanotis, should be 
grown in well-drained pots, two parts good turfy peat, nnd one part silky loam, will 
form a good compost, mixed with about a sixth part of sharp silver-sand. The 
others should be planted out in a border, or have a large tub or box to grow in. 
The soil should consist of turfy loam, two parts ; peat, one part ; and leaf-moald, 
one part. 

HoiCA Bella Cvlttjbb. — V. (?., 8dop, — This is by no means an expensive 
subject. You can get a thrifty little plant anywhere for half-a-crown. If yon 
procure a plant at once, shift it into a pot one size larger, and place in an average 
temperature of 70°. Previous to potting, give the foliage a thorough sponging with 
warm water and a little soft soap, if in any way infested with scale or mealy 
bug, and then syringe with clear water. A thoronghly-drained pot and 
a light porous soil are indispensable requisites to the succeskful culture of this 
beautiful tittle Hoya. The compost should consist of two parts fibry peat, 
one part leaf-mould, and a good sprinkling of sand, small crocks, and nodules 
of charcoal. Stop the leading shoots to promote a bushy growth, and towards the 
end of August lessen the water supply, and place near the glass to thoroughly ripen 
tlie wood. This must be done in a careful and judicious manner, so that no sudden 
check is experienced. In the winter a temperature of 56" will be sufficiently high, 
and just enough water must be given to keep the foliage fresh. Shift early in 
February, and place in a growing temperature, as already advu^ed. After a flowering 
size \% attained, keep the roots rather pot-bound, as the plants then flower with 
greater freedom. 

Tree CxaxATiONg. — A. B. S. — The following eighteen are first-rate. The 
best six are marked with an asterisk: — Archimede, yellow fringed, tipped red; 
Ariadne, orange-yellow ground, crimson flake, fine form ; Beauty, pure white, pink 
stripe ; Charles Baltet, red, striped crimson ; Dolicata, pure white, margined pink ; 
Evening Star, scarlet, and crimson flake. Garibaldi*, purple, very sweet ; Gloire 
de Permillieux, scarlet, dwarf ; Hope, scarlet, and crimson flake ; Jean Bart*, 
salmon- red, the best of all ; La G^ante, blood-red ; Magna coccmea*, crimson 
clove; Oscar, canary-yellow, striped rose ; Perfection*, white, with bixarre flakes 
of purple and crimson, equal to a show Carnation ; Queen of Whites*, the best 
white, and a true clove ; Souvenir de la Malmaison*, rosy flesh, very fragrant 5 
Yandael, yellow self ; Victor Emmanuel, pure yellow, rosy crimson flakes. See 
our article on their cultivation in the Flobal Woiild of April, 1865, and October, 
1868. 

Bket fob Ornament. — Si/hil. — ^The one called " Barr's Selected " may be ob- 
tained from Barr and Sugden ; the one called ** Dell's" is to be obtained of several 
seedsmen ; we have just obtained some from Messrs. Yeitch and Son. When used 
as bedding plants these beets should be sown rather thick ; they are highly effective 
and worthy of attention in both large and small gardens. 

Salvia PATEX8.---i?o»©.— It is a waste of labour for you to keep a stock of this 
nlant through the winter. In future raise a stock every year by sowing seed in 
heat in January or February, and when the season is past throw the plants away. 
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Ghites. — CoMntiyman. — ^People who allow any onion flavour to enter into « 
salad nsoalljr prefer chives, and at all events no herb garden can be considered com- 
plete without this useful vegetable. It will grow in any soil, but a rich yellow bed 
IS best for it. Plant now in rows a foot apart every way, using about a dozen bulbs 
in each patch. 

JBerks.—Try Barr and Sugdcn, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 

jST. OaUioeff, — ^We cannot prepare a plan for your garden or for any particular 
garden. We have, however, published many plans in former issues, some one of 
which may suit yon. 

P&OPAOATINO Gold and Silver Zonal PELABaoKiuics. — 7ii^>«r.~-Take off 
at once the young shoots that are moderately firm, and insert them in some light 
sandy stuff on a south border. If the soil is naturally heavy, add a dressing of soil 
from the potting bench. Water if the weather is vety dry ; if not, leave them alone 
until they are rooted, and then take up and pot. 

Heatiko a Greenhouse — Bulbs for the Antipodes.— Will you oblige me 
by advice upon the following points : — 1. What is the cheapest and most effective 
stove fur a small house, bearing in mind that the most economical fuel available 
here is coke at twenty shillings a ton ? As I am my own gardener, it is essential 
that the stove shall not want trimming during the night. Please also oblige me 
with price, and maker from whom to order it. 2. Can you advise me as to the best 
mode of transmitting small bulbs through the post, remembering that our mails 
come in bags (not boxes), and that parcels are liable to a good deal of rough treat- 
ment. I have imported from several of the leading nurserymen of England, but 
have only been successful once. In that case Messrs. Carter, of High Holbom, 
sent me some Achimenes (certainly among the most manageable of bulbs), each 
variety in sand in a separate paper, and the several packages so prepared put into 
a bag of coarse brown paper, among seeds from a tin case. Transmission in boxes 
as freight, per mail steamer, is too expensive, as I have further freight and agency 
charges at the Australian end. On the other hand, a long voyage by sailing vessel 
has its obvious disadvantages. — An Amateur at the Antipodes, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Feb. 25, 1869. [To query 1, we might give a voluminous reply, but we 
prefer to restrict ourselves to a choice of three kinds of heating apparatus. The 
best system always is hot water, and the most perfect furnace we know of for a 
small house is the ** upright conical boiler" made by Lynch White, of Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, London, S. The furnace would require to be 
properly set in bricks, and as a 6gure of the mode of setting is sent with the appa- 
ratus, a skilled bricklayer in any part of the world could put it up. There is no 
necessity for cementing the joints of the pipes, as india-rubber rings put on inside 
the sockets answer perfectly. Our next recommendation is Riddel Ts Slow Com- 
bustion Boiler. This requires no setting. The pipes used with it are small, and 
elastic joints are supplied with them. The cost will be about the same as the last. 
The maker is J. H. lUddell, 155, Cheapside, London, £.0. In case you prefer a 
stove inside the house, without pipes, then there is nothing to equal Mu>(grave's 
Slow Combustion Stove, made by Musgrave Brothers, High Street, Belfast. The 
size charged £6 is best for general purposes. To query No. 2 we must refer you to 
a reply to An Antipodean in the June number. As a rule, bulbs cannot be sent 
safely in bags of any kind.] 

Green Ginger. — ^The best way to grow a small supply is in pots. Plant the 
sets in February, in a mixture of fibry peat and fresh silky hazel loam, using 6-inoh 
pots for each division of the root. Plunge the pots in a bark-bed, or in a dung-bed, 
newly made up as if for cucumbers, but surfaced with tan. Give no water for a few 
days, then but little, and gradually increase the supply as the plants progress. Give 
air in hot weather, and keep well supplied with water till September, when yon will 
have a fine stock of roots for the preparation of a delicious sweetmeat. The ginger is a 
stove herbaceous plant, with red flowers. It is propflgated by root division, winters 
at 45^ and requires a summer temperature of 65* to 85% and may be grown by all 
who can manage melons. 
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AUGUST, 1869. 
PLEBOMAS. 

T9ITH ?ieUBE OF FLBBOMA SABlOSKTOSi.. 

[HE beautiful plant represented in the accompanying plate 
has peculiar claims on the attention of amateurs, for it 
is the only one of its family that can be well grown in 
a greenhouse, all the other known species being stove 
plants that will not without harm endure such low 
degrees of temperature as P. sarmentosa mny be safely kept in. 

Fleromas are favourites with exhibitors of stove plants, for they 
are at once easy to manage, and remarkably effective when well done ; 
their numerous purple or deep blue flowers being abundantly pro« 
duced, and affording most acceptable contrasts to those of the Alla- 
mandas, Dipladenias, and Ixoras that are usually grown in the same 
house with them. As there is no occasion for a lengthy notice of 
the plant figured, a brief treatise on the cultivation of Fleroma may 
be opportune and useful to accompany the plate. 

These plants are all natives of the central parts of the South 
American continent, the majority having been introduced from 
Brazil. They are all fast growing and free-flowering plants when 
well-managed, rarely giving trouble in any stage of their growth, if 
rightly managed ; but in common with many other valuable plants, it 
is easy to kill them by mismanagement. The stove species, of which 
P. elegans, an old favourite, may be regarded as the type, require a 
temperature of 45'' to 55° all the winter, and 60"" to 80"* all the 
summer. We pronounce them stove plants in a general way because 
of the mischief that often results from the use of the word " green- 
house*' in a work of this kind, and in order to guard our readers 
against supposing that a house in which azaleas and heaths are quite 
at home, would do for any of them. The fact is they are truly 
eool stave plants, a roasting heat is as harmful to the plant as a tem- 
perature too low, so while we will continue to use the word " stove" 
to prevent amateurs who have only an ordinary greenhouse devoted 
TOL. IT. — ^KO. Tin. ' 15 
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to a mixed collection from disappointinent, we will advise the culti- 
Tation of Pleromas in what is known as an intermediate house. The 
soil best adapted for these plants is one composed of equal parts of 
good peat, silkj loam, and leaf-mould, and a half part each small 
potsherds and sharp Band. In the earlier stages of growth a larger 
proportion of sand should be used. During winter water must be 
given with great care, the roots being kept rather dry ; in snmmer, 
when the plants are growing freely, water must be supplied in plenty. 
Two points in the cultivation require special attention. The first is 
to train out the growth with care, so as to form the plant into a 
handsome specimen; the other is to secure perfect ripening 
of the wood iu the autumn by full exposure to solar light and 
free ventilation, for the flowers are borne on the growth of the 
previous season, and if that growth is not well ripened, it will be 
flowerless. 

In many well furnished plant-houses where Pleromas would be 
valued, space cannot be afibrded for the growth of great specimenB, 
nor are they necessary. Neat, compact bushes, in eight-inch pots, 
may be grown and brought into flower beautifully within two years 
from the time of striking the cuttings, and a number of such plants 
of various kinds are far to be preferred to two or three gigantic 
specimens. 

The best time to strike cuttings of any of the species ^ is fxoai 
Mny to August. The small side- shoots answer best for the porpste^ 
but good plants may be raised from points of the mainbrandaiea^- 
but they are not to be preferred. The usual mode of striking them 
in sandy soil with the help of a mild bottom-heat, and shade from 
sunshine, is to be recommended, but in the height of summer they 
may be rooted by one accustomed to strike cuttings, without the aid 
of bottom-heat. The process, however, is longer aboat, and less 
safe than when heat is employed. As soon as the cuttings ave 
rooted they must be potted off; the pots known as 60*s (three inobes 
wide) being the proper size for them. After potting, place them in 
A temperature of 60°, and keep rather close until they have made 
some progress, when they must have more and more air to prepare 
them for the winter. In the February following shift them into 
48*8 (five-inch), and give them a little extra warmth to start them, 
after which endeavour to treat them as intermediate rather thaa 
stove plants, shifting them on as they require it, and never exposing 
them to such low degrees of temperature as ordioary greenhouse 
plants will bear with impunity. 

P. elegaM is a splendid species, examples of which may have 
been seen at every grand flower-show for twenty years past. It is 
very accommodating, but worth the best attention that can be given 
it. The flowers are of a rich cobsit blue shading to purplish blue. 

P. macrantha (Lcuiandra macrantha) lately inirodueed by Mr. 
Ball, is certainly the grandest of the family ; the flowers, when well 
grown, averaging about a foot in circumference, and being very freely 
produced. They are of a fine rich purplish blue colour, shading into 
intense cobalt. This is more of a stove plant than any of its race, 
but quite easy to manage, luid flowering freely when only five or six 
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udies high. Wherever a stove plant* of aiij sort caa be grown, 
there should be found this splendid species. 

P. Benihttmia9Ut is a fine fvee-growin^ specisfl with pnrpie flowers, 
worth a place in a coUeetion, but less dannble' than o4hen we 
leeommoiMk 

P. tarmefUotUy the {dant here fig^nred, may bo grown to perlbetion 
in a warm greemhonse. It was discovered by Hiiiiiboidt< and 
Bonpland in the cool valleys of Peru, near Ouenoa, aad has sinee 
been found by Br. Jameson on the same spot, at an aitifcud9<)£ 8000 
feet, sufficient proof of its comparative hardiness. It is a> rather 
slender, half-clitnbing shrub, producing abundance of flowenr, two to 
two and a-half inches in diameter, the colour deep violet, shading 
into deep blue, and varying slightly, perhaps, according to thedegree 
of light they are prodnced in, and the state of the plsat as tO' health 
and vigour, S..H; 




OBNAMBNTAL LEAVED PLANTS POB THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

BY OXOBeE FAIBBAIBZr, 
. Head Gardener, Sion House, Iileworth. 

jANTS with ornamental leafage that thrive well in a 
greenhouse temperature are not so plentiful as those 
which require the warmth of a stove. Nevertheless, they 
exist in larger numbers than is commonly supposed to 
be the case ; and for the help of those who have only a 
greenboose or conservatory, I intend pointing out a few that are well 
suited for growing in these structures. Many of the subjects that I 
shall enumerate grow with a greater vigour in the warmth of a 
stove or vinery, particularly the palms ; therefore, when the latter 
come to hand in a young state, or are raised from seed, it vnll be 
well to give them a little warmth for a year or two to liable them 
to develope the beauty of their leafage earlier than they do when 
grown in the greenhouse from the first. If there is no heat to put 
them in, never mind, as the growth will be- equally good, though 
comparatively slow. 

To avoid repetition, here I may be allowed to remark, that 
nearly the whole of the subjects that I shall name will thrive well 
in a mixture of sound turfy loam, fibry peat, and silver sand. When 
preparing it for potting, break the loam and peat up rather ronghly, 
according to the size of the plants it is intended for. Mix in the 
proportion of two parts loam to one of peat, and then add about a 
sixtn part of sharp silver sand. All will require potting moderately 
firm, and the assistance of a thorough drainage. The foliage must 
be kept clean either by sponging, or washing it with the syringe, 
accoraing to its nature. In the winter, where practicable, the 
sponge should be used in preference to the syringe, as very few 
plants, especially those with variegated foliage, will stand the pro- 
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0688 of haying water clashed oyer them, at that seasos, wittioat 

injury. 

Nearly all the Abutiloitb haye handsome foliage, but only one, 
A • Thonmsonif is entitled to a place in this paper. This is a yery 
pretty plant, with medium-sized leayes, beautifully mottled, and 
blotched with rich golden yellow. Light, air, and a cool temperature 
aare all essential to the deyelopment of the rich colouring. It is 
easily propagated by cuttings. 

Amongst the Aoaoias we haye seyeral species with yery elegant 
plumy leafage, the best of which are A. dealbata, A. lophantha (the 
best of all), and A* veeiUa. These should be raised from seed, and 
a single stem allowed to run up to a height of three or four feet, 
and then be pinched to form a head. With a little care in regu- 
lating the growth, these haye a yery elegant appearance. A. lophavUha 
makes a grand window plant, and is eminently adapted for the deco- 
ration of front halls or staircases. 

The Agates are more remarkable for the massiyeness of their 
foliage than for elegance of growth. They are, however, yery beau- 
tiful, and form an admirable contrast with the light, airy leafage of 
other subjects. There are many fine species in addition to those I 
shall name, but they are too expensive at present to be recom- 
mended. A, Americana^ and its beautiful variety, aurea variegata^ 
and A. sckidigera are all good. A few pieces of broken bricks and 
crocks, or pieces of sandstone, should be mixed with the compost 
used for these plants. They require no water during the winter 
months. 

The Abalias furnish us with a fine group of ornamental sub- 
jects that do well in a greenhouse. All that I shall name are first- 
rate. Suppose we take A. Cookie A. gracilis^ A. integrifoUa, A. 
palmata, A. papynfera^ A. Sieboldii, and A, Sieholdii variegata, A. 
pahnata is, perhaps, the most beautiful species in the genus. In a 
well-grown specimen the bright green shining fan-shaped leaves 
measure nearly two feet across, and are borne on stout leaf-stalks 
over two feet in length. It has only to be allowed to grow with a 
single stem, and not crowded up with other things, and a handsome 
symmetrical proportioned specimen can easily be had. 

The letter A also gives us the Abaugabia. A, Coohi and A. 
excelsa^ form fine ornaments for large houses, either planted out or 
grown in pots. Arundinaria fcdcata requires plenty of moisture to 
grow it well, and Aspidistra lurida variegata, needs a rather poor 
sandy soil to bring out its variegation. The elegant little Barrd>tisa 
Foriunei variegata must not be passed over, for it will well repay 
the little trouble incurred in its culture. 

The genera Cokdtline and Dbacjeka are nearly allied, and can 
therefore be named in connection with each other. There is only 
one species belonging to the former available, and that is O. indivisa^ 
but in the latter we have D, australisy D. draco (the Dragon's 
Blood tree), D. indivisa, D. lineata, and D, Veitch% all elegant 
upright-growing species, with gracefully-arranged foliage. The 
utmost care should be exercised to preserve the lower leaves as long 
as possible, but when the plants get bare and unsightly, they can be 
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cat back, and the stem severed into Bix-inch lengths. These will 
strike freelj in a little warmth, but as the above-mentioned species 
will grow to a height of twenty feet, and increase in effectiveness in 
proportion to their size, every endeavour should be made to preserve 
the foliage as long as possible. They most not be over-potted or 
over-watered, or they will soon come to grief. Seveml of the 
coloured leaved species grow well, and have a fine effect in the green- 
house through the summer, but as they require a little extra warmth 
through the winter, I am bound to leave toem out. 

JSeheveria atropurpurea^ E, metaUiea^ and Farfugiwm grande, are 
pretty dwarf-growing subjects, well adapted for greenhouse decoration. 
The latter requires starring to bring out the variegation properly. 

Distinct from these we have the feathery-leaved QrevUtea flesot^ 
oia and O. rohusta^ both of which succeed well under ordinary 
treatment, if kept free from white scale — ^a pest that is rather partial 
to them. Upon its first appearance, syringe them overhead with a 
solution of " Fowler's Insecticide.'' 

The LoMiLTiA has such elegant plumy leafage that two or three 
species must form a part of my selection. I consider L, eLegan' 
tissima and L. ferruginea to be the two best. 

The variegated Hydrangea, is a magnificent subject when grown 
well. Cuttings of half-ripe wood in the summer, and of old wood 
early in the spring, will strike readily with the assistance of a little 
warmth. The old wood should be cut back to within two or three 
joints of the bases every spring, and the strong shoots will then 
spring up, bearing large finely-marked leaves. The flowers are 
inferior to those of the green-leaved form, and spoil the appearance 
of the plant, but when the shoots are cut back as suggested, no 
flowers will be produced, or, if thev are, it will be towanis the end 
of the season, and at the points of the strong growing shoots ; there- 
fore, they will not interfere with the production of handsome 
foliM;e. 

The Palms are beginning to receive the attention they so richly 
deserve, now that it is known that several will grow freely in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, and without any special treat- 
ment. The compost in which they are grown should be composed 
of good turfy loam, mixed with a small proportion of leaf-mould and 
sand through the earlier stages. The pots must be properly drained, 
and the plants have sufficient water at all times, and not be dried off 
in the winter. When repotting them, loosen the roots round the 
outside of the ball of soil, just to enable them to push freely into 
the fresh stuff; but no disrooting must be practised, or the roots 
injured in any way. The soil should be used in a lumpy state and 
rammed in firm. All can be raised from seed, when it can be had, 
but the difficulty is to obtain it. The cocoa-nut and date palms can 
be raised from the cocoa-nuts and the stones of the dates sold at the 
shops. Both should be steeped in warm water twelve hours pre- 
vious to sowing, and the seed-pots should be placed in the warmth 
of a cucumber-bed to get them up. 

I shall only name a few that I know to grow freely in a green- 
house temperature, and have also an effective appearance. Areea 
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as^ida is a fine Bpecies, with elegant pinnate foliage. The Chasruerops 
;Jtre, perhaps, the most useful for greenhouaes below the middle size, 
as they have elegant fan-shaped foliage, oombioed with a compact 
habit of growth. C. Fortunei is the best of the genus ; C, excehay 
' O. GJiMsbreffhtii, O. humHis^ and C. 'palmetto are, neyertheless, 
remarkablj good, and perfectly distinct from each other. Oanjpha 
awtralis is also a very pretty nttle fan-palm, useful in a young state 
for table decoration. Laicmia borbonica is now so well known as to 
need no description. It is one of the most elegant fan-palms we 
JiAve, and shcNild be in every collection. The date-palm, Phcenix 
dactyHfera is useful for vaiiety, but inferior in beauty to many 
others. P. reclinata is also good. Bhapis flabelliformis is an ele- 
gant, slender-growing palm, worth attention ; but, for beauty and 
usefulness, nothing can excel Seaforthia elegans. Its light feathery 
fronds have a charming appearance, intermixed with the glowini:^ 
colours of the flowering plants. It is moderately cheap, and hand- 
some in all stages, ranging from one to sixty feet. S. robueta (^yn, 
Areea Baueri) is equally good, but more costly than the preceding. 
There are two other beautiful species that must not be passed over, 
for their elegant fan-shaped foliage entitle them to a place in the 
most select coUectioa of plants, and they are Thrinax parvjfhra and 
T. iwnicata. 

Passing on to other subjects, we come to the beautiful New 
Zealand Flax, Pharmium tenax, and P. teneuc variegatum. Both 
hwe distinct and effective characters, and the latter is one of the 
best ornamental-leaved plants for exhibition purposes we have. 

RhopaUb corccfvadengis ia the best of that genus for bhe green- 
bouse, and also a good exhibition plant. 

Several members of the Yucca family are grand for small houses, 
«s they have a neat habit, but are moreover highly ornamental. 
!For exhibitors with limited convenience, several of the species are 
invaluable. The best are Y. aloifolia variegata, Y. JUamentosa varic' 
faidf Y, quadrteolor, and Y.filifera, 




HEEBACEOUS PJEONIES. 

|T the time when herbaceous peonies begin to die down is 
the best time in the whole year to begin to take them 
up in order to divide and replant. Those of our readers 
therefore who wish to increase their stock may now be 
on the look-out for the first opportunity ; for August 
nereradvances &r without making dead ngs of psaony leaves, and 
l^y may be lifted before the leaves are quite dead — ^in fact, as soon 
as they become unsightly with age and the descent of the sap. It 
would be a good thing for the psranies and their owners generally, 
if they were all taken up and divided once in three years, to renew 
their youth, and bring out the full splendour of the flowers by the 
additional steength that planting in iresh soil would give tiiesi. In 
tUa process of replantiog.|ilie]!ei:cottld lie no great ham in rstunoog 
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them to the very holes they were taken out of, if the holes were 
fint improved by forking up a little of the subsoil, and adding a 
good dressing of rotten manure. But it would be better practice to 
give them a new position, as in the fresh soil the growth would be im- 
proved, and the nowers next season would be enormously large and 
snperbly coloured. But where psDonies are doing well, people will 
hesitate to incur the trouble of disturbing them, and very properly. 
It is very well to let well alone, and very ill to disturb anything for 
the sake of making work. I know of some few good clumps of 
pieonies that hare not been disturbed for ten > ears at least, and they 
flower very freely and delightfully. A private cultivator may have no 
great desire to multiply the psDonies he has, but where multiplication 
is desirable, it is as easily done as cutting bread and butter. Every 
one of the finger-like tubers will make a plant. I believe that the 
roots of psBonies are about the hardest things to kill that we have 
in our gardens. I have known bits of root not larger than a horse- 
bean that have been exposed to sun, wind, raiu, and frost for months 
together, and were then buried two feet deep, throw up leaves 
in the month of June following, and if left alone would in due time 
form as good plants as any in the garden. A great many have been 
destroyed here, yet it has been slow work : wherever a bit of root 
got buried at not more than two feet deep, ib persisted in publishing 
the fact of its existence in a sort of never-say-die display of a tuft 
of leaves where nobody looked for it, and everybody hated it. I 
mention this persistence of vitality in order to add force to the 
Temark that amateurs not accustomed to garden work have no^eed 
to fear that they will kill their paeonies by lifting them. If there 
are fifty paK>ny plants in a garden where a hundred are required, all 
that needs be done is to take them up at the end of August or early 
in September, cat every large plant into two or three, and leave the 
small ones unout ; and plant them again immediately. 

As to the planting, the non-practical operator is advised to take 
notice that on the crown of every stool — that is near the point 
where the stems of their present leaves spring from — are certain 
plump buds, which if left unhurt will produce leares and flowers 
next year. If these plump buds are destroyed in the process of 
replanting, there will be no flowers ; but if all the visible buds were 
mbbed ofl', the roots would not be killed, because they are capable 
of forming new crowns, end in due time will at kast produce leaves, 
and after one season's fair growth will, if left alone, flower freely. 
Where a great stock is required, they may be divided into as many 
pieces as there are separate tubers ; and if there are not enough 
then, all the tubers may be cut into pieces, and be sown like peas, 
and every one will be a plant in time, and will flower in the third 
year after beingso planted. Almost any soil will suit these plants, 
but the proper soil is a damp rich loam : they will grow finely in 
well-manured clay, and the wont of the London soils would answer 
Tery well with the help of deep digging, and the incorporation of 
plenty of good manure. As to position, that also is not of great 
conseqiKaice. Some -amount of sun they must have, and an open 
pontian is better than one skaided by walls or trees ; yet shade 
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they will bear veil. I possess but few, but they are good, and 
flower finely ; they are in the front of a border skirting grass turf, 
and are very much overhung by trees and shrubs, but they get a 
little sun in all seasons. To giro water or liquid manure is neither 
possible in most gardens, nor very desirable in any ; yet if an 
amateur made a particular feature of a great bed or border of psBonies, 
and had little else to look after, he might help them much by giving 
them a heavy soaking once a week from the 20th of April till the 
1st of July, after which it would be wise to hide the water-pot. It 
will be gathered from the above hasty notes that these showy herba- 
ceous plants may be grown everywhere, and that if a collection is 
to be formed the time is at hand to make preparations, for tbe 
ground ought to be deeply dug and heavily manured, as for cauli- 
flowers or turnips, before August is out, and the young plants should 
be planted firm some time early in September. 

In the selection of varieties preference must be given to those 
raised on the continent, for there are amongst them sorts that pro- 
duce flowers which have no equal for size, richness, delicacy of colour, 
and striking effect, in all the range of hardy plants, with the sole 
exception of the rose. In gorgeousness they beat all roses, but in 
refinement tbey do not ; though I would guard the reader who is 
not really acquainted with the best of the named p»onieE(; against 
entertaining for a moment the thought that any of tnem are coarse. 
We have in our gardens some that are coarse enough, but the best 
of the named kinds are neatly finished in form and colour, though 
of BO enormous a size. And talking of size reminds me of the ex- 
treme probability that many of our readers have no very distinct 
idea of^the sort of plant a fine herbaceous psDony should be when in 
its prime. I will suppose therefore that you have in some part of 
the lawn, a little removed from the highly decorated ground, space 
for a few beds where herbaceous plants could be enjoyed when in 
full beauty, and would not obtrude on the view when past their 
prime. I would have such a spot laid out for them in a series of 
detached clumps, and I would have peonies, lilies, pyrethrumB, 
Tritomas, Irises, and a few of the most beautiful of the early spring 
flowering plants mixed together almost indiscriminately, except that 
none should be overtopped through a bad arrangement as to respec- 
tive heights. To every psdony I should allow a circle of not less 
than three feet in diameter, and if planted now out of small nursery 
pots, or from ground roots, every one would fill the three-feet circle 
allotted it by the summer of 1871 ; and bold-habited sorts such 
as FoUii plenuHtna^ would appear more like a bush than a herb, and 
would show all at once fifty flowers on stems four feet high, each 
flpwer six or seven inches across, the petals neatly folded, and con- 
cealing the centre in the fashion of Anna de Diesbach rose, and the 
colour of them deep claret-crimson, as rich and pure aa similarly 
coloured roses, camellias, or rhododendrons. To repeat the same 
variety frequently would not be half so delightful as to have a 
mixture, the delicate creamy and lemon-coloured varieties would 
have a charming freshness when contrasted with deep red, bright 
rose, crimson, and purple. Another of the grandest named varieties 
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is Duehetie de Hemaurs, rich roae-pink with a delicate shade of 
layender in the centre, and the habit most stately and commanding. 
Another fine high-coloured variety is Buckii, a rich rosj-purple ; 
and in the Tennifolia section, which is so graceful in habit of growth, 
we have Tenuifolia 8mowihn^ viyid rosy-crimson, and Tenu\folia 
flora plena, deep rich crimson. The following light-coloured varieties 
are the best in cultivation for distinctness and fine character. JJba 
mutahUis, immense size, superbly formed, cup-shaped petals, blush 
deepening to rose, creamy inside ; a most luxurious flower. Chmte 
de Parte, rosy-blush with bright citron centre, like a huge tea rose. 
Sdulde euperioy deep rose, edged blush, ^estiva, cream and canary, 
like a tea rose, with hollyhock guard. General Bertrand, pure rose, 
double to the centre, stately in habit, fine to stand by itself on a 
lawn in a three-feet bed of deep rich soil. Qrandifiora cornea plena^ 
blush and lemon. Orandiflora nivea plena, lemon blush. Luiea 
variegata, light rose guard, buff centre changing to white. LUacina 
euperha, rose-lilac and saffron, very distinct, and has a very fresh 
and pleasing effect in the midst of other colours. Nwea plenieeimay 
a large flower of the most delicate blush- white. FroUfera tricolor^ 
white and lemon, shading to laTcnder-blush on the outside. Queen 
Victoria, the form that of a rosette, with bold guard, inside lemon, 
outside blush, and attaining to a great size, a circumference of near 
thirty inches being by no means uncommon. Beine dee JBkrangaie^ 
blush guard, pale straw inside tinted ¥nth red at the base. Sulphwrea 
avperha, delicate creamy sulphur, like a tea rose. UmheUata superha^ 
blush outside, rich yellow within, the substance wax-like, and the 
flower like a water-lily ; a good substitute, in fact, for the Victoria 
regia, and only needing a square yard of good loam in any open 
spot. Virginalie, primrose and white, most delicate and beautuuL 
Walneriana, blush and yellow. It would be idle work for any one 
to enter upon the raising of seedlings, unless with such varieties as 
the foregoing to begin with, for the common pnonies of the borders 
are trash compared with them. But given good varieties, there 
may be some pleasure in saving^ and growing seed, which of course 
is an easy task enoujgh, and only needs one remark to be made about 
it, and that is, that it is much better to sow as soon as ripe, than to 
keep it till the spring ; and the best place for the seed«bed is under 
a common garden frame. S. H. 

CvLTURB OF Pa-wlonxa Im pxsialib.— Thifl most beautiful plant can be propa- 
gated either from the root or cnttlDgs of the ttem. It requires a very rich soil to 
do well in, and if you give it plentj of dung when you plant it, especially when 
yon want to propagate it by the roots, you will be more certain to make fine plants; 
and if you planted in the aotumn, you will be able to get roots large enough^ 
make plants the next autumn, when you can dig round uie mother plant, and cut 
off as many pieces as you think you require ; nlace them round the sides of your 
pots or pans, the latter being preferable, and put in the middle of your pots or 
pans a mixture of loam, peat, dung, and road-sand. Put them in a cold frame till 
spring, and then remove them into heat, and in a short time they will start 
Tigorously. When they are grown about three inches, put them into a cooler 
frame or greenhouse, and, by degrees, harden them off, and stand them out in a 
shady place all the summer ; and early in autumn plunge them in a south aspect; 
there 1st them remain till spring, then pot them off, or turn them out as yoa may 
require to use them. 
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TVIN"TER CTJCrMBEES. 

BY A E137TIBH GABSXIHEB. 

lAYiNQ been a aneeeasfiil grower of oueambers for winteir 
coniumpdon for seyeral years past, I h«?e decided to 
detail my pmctice upon paper, in the hope it may prove 
useful to many raiders of the Fxoaal Wosld. In the 
first place, I must remark that the details giren below 
refer to cucumbers grown in houses ouly, and not to thoae grown in 
frames with dung-heat, and I may state that the bottom-heat is 
furnished by a tank filled with water, through which a four-inch fiow 
and return pipe is carried, which is heated from the boiler, in c<mi- 
junction with six other pipes of the same size for top-heat, in a 
•mail lean-to house, 16 £eiet by 10. I have full control over all 
the pipes, and only use those for top-lkeat when the weather is 
severe, and I wish to maintain a regular temperature for fruiting 
plants. And on this depends much of the suceess ; for where there 
16 a deficiency of heating surface the plants safier matefially in 
Crosty weather if they are allowed to get chilled. 

The soil I use is a sweet turfy loam, half decomposed leaf-soi], 
and well-rotted dung, in equal parts. To every barrow-load of this 
I add about a gallon of coarse eand — either river or road sand is 
the best, as its particles are larger, and consequently they make the 
aoil more porous. I do not like to use for winter work a loam that 
is destitute of its turfy snr&ce, as it tends to make the bed too clo^e 
and impervious to air and water. After the bed has been made 
np a few weeks, therefore, I procure a thin surface spit from which 
the turf has not been removed. When this has lain by for a few 
months, it cuts up with the spade in excellent condition. I cut it 
into pieoes about half the size of one's hand, and well incorporate 
it with the other ingredients. It would surprise those who advocate 
the growing of winter cucumbers in a soil consisting chiefly of peat 
earth to see what luxuriant foliage they make,, and how vigorously 
the roots ramify and extend themselves in and around theoe turfy 
lumps, and its nature givea to the other component parts an. agree- 
able consistency, while its turfy texture admits of a £ree access to 
air and water, without which the plants cannot long remain in 
health. The rotten dung and half-decomposed leaves are both 
essential ; the first to afford the roots a sufficient amount of nourish- 
ment, and the latter are valuable for the organic matter which they 
contain, and on which the plants will feed with avidity, and show 
their gratitude by exposing to the cultivator well developed foliage 
of the densest dark green, such as every good grower of cucumbers 
delights to see, and without which a satisfactory produce cannot be 
expected. The above compost should be put on the tank in a 
moderately moist but not in a wet condition. 

As to the time of planting, many years* experience convinaes 
me that it should not be delayed after the third week in August. 
Of course, they ma^ be planted later and made to fhut during the 
wiflLier; but ivequinng cueambera from Beoember onwards, wUoh 
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we do, I have never yet succeeded in gettii^ a -vigcnrouB coBBti- 
tutioned plant when put out afier the above time. When planted 
early, they have time ^o make a good growth befoce winter without 
the aid of fire-heat ; and when plants furnish themaelves well over 
tiie trellis under such conditioas, I find they are much less liable to 
feel- the effects of a varying temperature in the after management, 
as, not being coddled up in the first stages of their growth, they are 
more hardy, and will endure a eertain amount of excitement without 
injury. 

Among many Kentish gardeners, I find that struck cutting from 
favourite vaiieties are generally cooisidered the best for winter work, 
but for myself, ui^ess I have some special sort I wish to increase or 
cultivate for the winter, I find seedling plants answer every pur- 
pose, and, indeed, they are less liable to come to premature decay 
than plants from cuttings, as I have before now seen a whole house 
of cucumbers drop their leaves and wither up in a day during 
sultry weather in July, yet with no fault in the management. I 
have never seen the same with plants raised from aeed. Whether 
they ever go oif so suddenly I cannot say. 

I must now deal with the planting, and whether the plants are 
from seed or cuttings the remarks will apply. Presuming that the 
plants are ready, the house thoroughly cleansed horn all dirt, the 
paint all scrubbed, and the glass well cleaned, and the soil being 
in its place for some days, with the botier and hot^wattr pipes in 
good repair, we may plant with a reasonable hope of success, if 
there is no break«down with the boiler and no steaming of the 
plants. Put the plants in the soil, with only just a gentle pressure 
round each. A sinall supply of water may be given at this time to 
settle the soil down to the roots. I prefer to plant of an evening, 
and then shade for the next two days, not longer, and not then 
tudess it is very bright, as I always like to inure my plants to full 
exposure to the sun in all their stages, as it gives them a greater 
power of endurance against any other little vicissitudes that may 
happen. When cucumbers in houses flag, it is caused either by a 
weak conatitutiom or for the want of water, or for the want of a 
judioions system of air-giving. 



PLAJ^TS EMPLOYED EOE THE DECOEATION OF 
APAETMExNTS IN PAEIS. 

BY Al^TONnrE 0HA3TTIN, 

Bue d& ChatiUon, Paris. 

IT is known that immense numbers of plants are sold in 
Paris for the embellishment of apartments, where true 
" window gardening *' is far better understood than in 
almost any other city. The plants, which experience of 
their constitution and appremation of their -beauty, have 
rendered especially .popular ibr theee purpeses, are just such as a 
eonaiderable number ofjunatenrs would be..gUdiO;poaMS6 for time 
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conBerratorieB and greenhouses, because of their diBtinctiTe beauty 
and great powers of endurance. Therefore, I anticipate the list 
which follows will be largely useful, both to such as desue to enlarge 
their collections for window and table decoration, and for others who 
would prefer to haye in their conservatories the most elegant and 
striking forms of vegetation without incurring great expense or 
serious trouble. It will be noticed that Palms plajr an important 
part in the embeUishment of apartments in Paris : — 

OhamoTops humilis and exceUa^ two very fine hardy palms. 

Oorypha australis. — ^This plant, ai^^hough now but little known, is 
destined in a short time to occupy a foremost place in the decora- 
tion of apartments, where it makes itself conspicuous by its peculiar 
beauty, and the number of its leaves ; it is, I believe, the most rustie 
in appearance of all the palms. 

Coeoi eoronata and flexuosa are very elegant, and produce a 
charming effect. 

Latania horhoniea is certainly the most recherche plant of this 
family, and is valued as much for the beautiful green of its leaves as 
for its elegant appearance. 

JPhcenix dactylifera, leonensie, and reelinaia are also very much 
sought after, and are highly esteemed. 

Areea alba, lutescens^ and rubra, are distinct and handsome. 

The following list of palms could also be used with great advan- 
tage in the decoration of^apartments ; but their high price and great 
rarity cause them to be not much known, although they accommo- 
date themselves to the atmosphere of rooms as weU as any of those 
previously mentioned. 

Areca sapida, most of the species of the genus Caryota, Ohth 
madorea amazoniea and elaiior, Ghamarops palmetto, Elau ChUnien^ 
sii, Euterpe eduUs, with its finely-serrated and very graceful foliage ; 
Oreodoxa regia, young plants of which are frequently used ; Fhannix 
pumilis, Bkapis JUibelliformis, and Tkrinax argentea and elegan$. 

Next in importance to thepaline we must place the Dragjbitab. 
Those which are the most frequently noticed are Draeana australie^ 
cannafolia, cangeata, ifidwisa, rubra, stricta, terminalie, and umbra' 
culifera. Those most easily managed, and therefore the most popu- 
lar for window ornaments, are Draetsna eongesta, rubra, and ter- 
nrnialis, 

Pandamis ufUts, and Javamcus variegaius; Oyeas revoluta, and 
the different varieties of Aspidistra, occupy also a very important 
place in the decoration of apartments. 

The plants composing the following list, although very rural and 
elegant in appearance, are less sought after and cultivated than the 
preceding ones, because they are more difficult to manage as window 
plants, and require considerable care and attention. They are more 
suitable for frames and cases, and may frequently be met with cul- 
tivated in that manner. 

Several species of Aralia, more especially Ardlia Bteboldii; 
Bambusajaponioa variegata and JB. Fortunei variegata; the different 
varieties of Begonia; most of the Bromeliacea; Caladium odorum, 
for winter decoration, and the other species, with their beautifully-* 
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spotted and mottled leaYes, for the summer ; Oarludovioa pahnata 
nxkdplieaia; Crotan pictwny C. pictum variegatum, and C discolor; 
CurcuUgo recurvasta ; some species of the geous Ditffenbachia, The 
Tieus eUuHcus is a very elegant plant for a window ornament, and 
some years ago was very much employed for that purpose ; but since 
it has become somewhat common Pieuf Ohawoieri has been substi- 
tuted for it in many places. Isol&pia gracilis, a pretty rush, is most 
elegant ; it requires plenty of water. Maranta zebrtna — ^this is the 
only species of Maranta suitable for cultivation in apartments, as all 
the otners speedily succumb to the hot and dry atmosphere insepa- 
rable from a living room. Several species of Musa are favourites, 
but principally M. discolor and Jf. rosea ; Musa ensete is particularly 
suitable for window culture, but it is still so scarce, and of such a 
high price, that it is but seldom met with. Fandanus ama/rylUfolius. 

Philoderidron pertusum was much sought after during th^ past 
winter, and has m most places thrived so well that it has given 
general satisfaction. Several varieties of Dasylirium and Beau- 
cornea are very suitable for rooms, and produce a verv beautiful and 
graceful effect when grown in suspended vases or baskets. Bhopala 
corcovadensis : this plant exhales a somewhat disagreeable odour, but 
is nevertheless very much sought after, on account of its very elegant 
and graceful appearance during the development of its young leaves. 
Tra^eantia discolor^ Phormium tenax^ Rhododendron^ GameUia^ 
Oretnllea rohttsta, (EuonymuSy Aueuha^ Bonapartea^ Agaves^ etc., etc. 

The family of ferns, although classed among plants with delicate 
tissues, and having a great dislike to dry hot atmospheres, neverthe- 
less furnishes numerous examples, which, with careful management, 
add very much to the beauty of apartments. Thus I have very 
frequently remarked seyeral species of Adianturriy which, wherever 
they can be preserved in good health, produce without doubt a most 
ravishing effect. Pteris arg^ea, P. cretica alho lineatay and P, 
serrulata variegata also produce a very fine effect, with their prettily- 
marked foliage. Alsophila australis and Balantium antarcticum are 
also sometimes employed for decorative purposes in rooms of large 
dimensions, where their magnificent appearance never feils to produce 
a very imposing effect. 

All kinds of plants bearing flowers have paid their tribute to the 
ornamentation of rooms, from the humble mignonette, upon which 
the patient sempstress loves to turn her weary eyes, to the magnifi- 
cent orchid that, with its brilliant colours and fantastic forms, fills 
with grace and beauty the apartments of the affluent. 

Until very recently, I had believed that orchids would never 
flourish if taken from the greenhouse ; but a gardener of my ac- 
quaintance has introduced them while in bloom into a drawing- 
room with perfect success, the plants not having suffered in the 
least by the change of atmosphere. These orchids were species of 
LycastCj Cattleya, Vanda^ Aerides^ etc. 
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OBDS AND ENDS. 

B-T THOMAS WILLIAMS, 

B«th Lodge, Orankurk. 

AK AVENin; or pjsoitia oiticikalis. 

ID you ever see one ? if not you have missed one of the 
grandest imaginable sights vegetation can prodace. 
In an old-fashioned farmhouse garden, not far from 
where I live, this truly noble flower predominates over 
all other things, having been largely grown by a former 
proprietor for market purposes. As there is always a ready sale for 
the blooms of this flower, the present proprietor flnding the plants 
scattered all over the garden, collected them together, and planted 
them a yard apart systematically on each aide of a walk about flftj 
yards long. Each plant produces from ten to fourteen enormous 
crimson flowers, eacn as large as a child's head. This avenue once 
seen is never to be forgotten ; it seemed to me like an avenue lead- 
ing to the abode of the gods. We read of grean cloth and cnmsoa 
cloth being spread under the feet of high-bom lords and ladies on 
state occasions, but how contemptibly feeble all these appliances 
appear compared with this truly " royal road," and a person may 
armost fancy himself deified by walking along such a path. The 
Welsh name for this plant is ** Blodan Brennin," or the King's 
Mower, a proper-name for so truly a regal plant. I am not advo- 
eating lines or avenues of this fine thing, but have brought it forward 
simply to ask, why, in the name of all that is beautiful, is this noble 
plant confined to cottage and farm gardens P Why is it not planted 
by hundreds about every large mansion, and by the thoiaandi in our 
squares and parks P What a tropical efiect a clump of about one 
hundred of these plants would produce. How beneficent is that 
Providence which, while it gives to the wealthy their parterres and 
conservatories, permits the cottager to be the custodian and conser- 
vator of such a plant as this, which, were it a rarity, and introduced 
for the first time, would almost tempt a man to lay down a coronet 
to obtain it. 

JAPANESE ASPABAGUS. 

Another very stately and very little known herbaceous plant, 
though from its magnitude it may be termed an herbaceous tree, 
is JPvlygonum SieboldH, which the Japanese are reported to use 
in the same way that we do asparagus. This is a plant certain of 
commanding attention ; its large shield-shaped leaves, like those of 
a small caladium, are very striking ; its stems, nearly an inch thick, 
are marbled red, and in autumn it is covered with catkin-like 
white inflorescence, not unlike Sptrece sorhifolia. Perhaps no plant 
in the temperate regions of the globe grows with more rapidity 
than this ; early in April there is nothing to be seen of it, 
before the middle of May you have a plant of tree-like habit, 
from five to seven feet high, with from ten to twenty stems, hand- 
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Bome in ererf aeaao. It -wiil grow anywbeie and eYerywhere^ bat 
from itfrnrpidity of growtk does not lika wind ; it will send its under* 
gKroand stems theoi^ avbviek wall, and the onlj difficulty with it ia 
to keep it at heme; it wonld soon cover an aere if left to itself ; it 
should be treated something like a raapbeny, have all suckers 
ramoyed every year from around the estoblished plant. HoweYer, 
in wilderness scenes, and in the sloven's garden, it may be Mb to 
iiaelf. It is peculiarly adapted for the margin of lakes and water* 
scenes, or any wet place wtiere nothing else perhaps would grow« 
The plant is certainly the king of the Polygonums.. Of oourse, the 
young risnig stens are those eaten in Japan. 

THB WHITE>*WA8H TBBS. 

Whatever can that be? I hear somebody ask with surprise. 
This is a yery singnlar member of the Eubus, or bramble famiiy. 
Snbta leucodermie^ an upright growing, branching kind of raspbervy, 
or bramble, not unlike in habit to Bubus sub-ereotus, grdwing about 
six feet high ; stems numerous, arching towards the extremity, and 
as white as if they had been white^washed^ as we sometimes see 
apple-trees in orchards. Planted in the general shrubbery it at 
once commands attention by its white stems and branches staadififf 
out and relieying the masses of green about it ; it is just the sort of 
plant to make one step otit of the way to see whateyer it can be^ 
and is, to say the least,, yery singular; and among masses of ever- 
greens is as telling as the aucuba or golden holly. Beautiful foliaged 
pkmts are much sought after ; beautiful barked trees are not much 
known, or; perhaps, cared for, but some, such as the golden harked 
aek and Acer Benneylvania, are yery handsome ; but Bubus leuoo* 
dermis is the handsomest barked shrub I have ever seen. 




EPIPHYLLUM TBUNCATXTM CULTUER 

BT WXLLIAH COIiE, 
Hemd Oardener, Ealisg Park, MtddleMz. 

IHEBE is no necessity for a long treatise upon the culti- 
vation of the Epiphyllum, for all that is necessary to be 
said will come into a small compass. I shall simply 
detail my system of growing, these things, and if there 
is nothing new in this communioation, it will at least 
be truthful, and to those who know little about their habits and re- 
quirements, valuable, becanse, by faitbMly foUovnng the directicmB 
given herein, there wiU be no fear of failure. 

In some respects the Epiphyllums are analogous to the orchdds, 
and a good orchid grower ought to be able to handle them suecesa** 
fully. To grow and flower either of these subjects well, they must 
have a season of growth and a season of rest in a more marked manner 
than the generality of flowering plants. The Epiphyllums can be 
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grown as dwarf spedmenB on their own roots, or as standards grafted 
on the Fereikia aculeata^ according to the taste of the cultiyator, but 
if I may be allowed to offer a suggestion upon this matter, I 
should advise their being grafted on st^s from twelve to eighteen 
inches in height. Ghrafting can be most successfully performed in 
tiie spring, when the plants are in full growth ; that known as side 
or tongue grafting being the best system to adopt. The sdon 
should correspond in size with the stock, and be secured to it with 
a piece of matting. A little moss should then be bound round to 
maintain a little moisture about the junction of stock and graft, and 
to exclude the air. Cuttinfi;s can also be struck at the same time 
with but little trouble, as the small branches will emit roots, even 
when laying upon a damp surface. Inserted round the sides of a five- 
inch pot, and then placed in a temperature of about 60% they will 
soon form roots, and start into growth. The moat important matter 
connected with striking the cuttings is to guard against giving them 
too mudi moisture, for if they are kept too wet before they are 
rooted, the soft wood will s^dily rot. The young plants can 
remain in the cutting pot until the following spring, and then be 
potted off and treated as I shall direct in the following re- 
marks. 

As there is no material difference in the treatment of own-root 
and grafted specimens, it must be understood that the undermen- 
tioned cultural directions will apply with equal force to both. In 
the first place, allow me to say that it is a matter of impossibility to 
do these things justice without the aid of a stove, or intermediate 
house. I have tried a warm greenhouse, but with little success ; I 
can manage to keep the plants healthy and the growth steadily pro- 
gressing, but I cannot succeed in getting more than three or four 
flowers upon a large plant. The growth must be made early in the 
year, and to do that a temperature of about 60** is necessary. My 
plants bloom about Christmas, some before and some after, and 
they last good for about a month. Early in February all the dead 
flowers are removed and the whole stock shifted. Old specimens 
have the baUs reduced, and are re-potted in the same size again, but 
younger and smaller ones have a shift into a pot one size larger, 
which is quite sufficient for the most vigorous specimen. After the 
potting is completed, our plants are removed to a shelf near the 
glass, in one of the succession pine stoves, the temperature of which 
averages 65°. Here they have nothing but a slight sprinkle overhead 
occasionally with tepid water until a new growth is commenced. 
After that water can be applied carefully to the roots, increasing 
the supply as the young growth makes headway, and the pots fiU 
with roots. The graducd increase in the temperature necessary for 
the pines suits them admirably, and here they make a splendid 
growth. When the sun gets very powerful after March, it will be 
advisable to screen the tender growth from its rays tvu a few hours 
during the hottest part of the day ; but at other timo£« it is well nigh 
impossible to keep them too close to the glass, or to give them too 
much light. Throughout the growing season the ordmary precau- 
tion of applying a sufficiency of water to the roots, without soddening 
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the soily must be rigorouBly adhered to, or all other preeautioDs 
and attentions will hh of little ami. 

By the end of June or middle of July the growth should be 
eompleted, and the stock ready for remoTing to colder quarters. 
The supply of moisture both at the roots and overhead must be 
lessened in a gradual manner previous to their removal from the 
pine stove, for the purpose of making .the young wood firm, and the 
change from the warm temperature felt m a less severe manner. 
An ordinary greenhouse with full exposure to all the air and sun- 
shine it is possible to give them, will be the best position for enabling 
the growth to get thoroughly matured by the end of September, 
when they return to the stove. I have frequently placed specimens 
out of doors, at the foot of a south wall, but the rains come and 
they get more moisture at the roots than is good for them. From 
the time of the removal from the stove in the summer, until their 
return in the autumn, no more water must be applied to the rootH 
than is just sufficient to keep the branches firm. The fiovyeriij<< 
season may be prolonged by deviating the stock and allowing an 
interval of about a month to elapse between the time of the first 
and second batches being placed in the stove. With regard to soil 
I need only say that equal parts turfy loam and fibry peat, with a 
liberal proportion of either silver or Tiver sand added thereto, is all 
that is required. 

There is now a large number of varieties of E. iruncatum, the 
best of which I consider to be the following : Awaniiaewm roseum^ 
amahile, salmonium grcundiflorum, spectabile ocurtnintUum^ iplendene, 
and violaceum iuperhum. But where there is room to spare, all the 
varieties are well worth growing. 




NOTES FOR THE KITCHEN GAEDEK 

BY QEOSGE OSAY, 

Head Gardener, Norbitoa Hall, Eingstoo, S.W. 

|AECH and August are two important months in the 
kitchen garden, for the summer supply of vegetables 
depends upon how matters are arranged in the first 
named month, and upon the latter depends the winter's 
supply. If there is any difference it is more important 
that the several crops in autumn should be got in at the right time 
than the spring-sown ones. When sown too early the plants grow 
too large, and either suffer in the winter or " bolt" in the spring, 
iust as we think they are oa the point of perfecting. On the other 
hand, if sown too late, they do not acquire suffioent strength to 
carry them through the winter, or are not strong enough to do much 
good in the spring. 

I have the bulk of my ^* winter stuff,** such as borecole and 
broccoli, planted out and established at this moment ; but I havo 
VOL. rv. — iro. viii. ^^ 
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Been sefeml gardens wifehis the last day or two, where the plants aie 
still standing in the seed-beds, and everything going on as if these 
was plenty of time for them to make a «tr(mg mwth afber another 
two months. This is a serious misfeake, and if the plants are not 
got into their permanent quarters at onoe the produce will not be 
worth gathering. These things must have time to attain free 
growth before the cold weather sets in, or it is impossible for them 
to produce a full crop. I prefer fiiesh dug ground for planting all 
kitchen garden crops, but we have to occupy so much of our ground 
with potatoes that we axe bound to plant between them at tluiB time 
of the year. Strong plants are required for this wc^ and a small 
portion of the potato haulm should be remoYed if it is likely to 
smother them up. I generally plant early potatoes in the quartens 
I intend to fill with winter greens ; and as soon as they are taken 
up fork the spaoe between the rows carefully with an ordinary 
digging fork. It is time now for all winter greens to be planted ool^ 
and if neglected much after this time, it will be wiser to destroy 
the plants than to undergo the labour necessary to give them a 
ehanee. 

When planting in open quarters I always have a shallow trench 
drawn out whare the rows are to go, and fill the trench with water a 
short time previous to planting. It is a common practice to fasten 
the soil just round the neck of the plant, without troubling to make 
it firm as far as the roots extend. The plants are dropped in the 
holes, and about a dozen strokes of the dibber applied to the surfhoe 
soil. This only makes the soil firm about the neck, and leaves the 
roots quite loose ; whereas the dibber thrust down a short distance 
from the stem onoe as far as the roots go, will make the plants as 
secure as possible. 

A sharp look out must be kept after the grubs which attack the 
plants at this season, for they will soon destroy the crop if not 
caught and destroyed. The soil about each plant should be carefully 
stirred with a short piece of pointed stick, when the grubs can be 
easily seen and caught. Immediately the leaves of the first plant 
droop, active measures must be commenced. I have seen whole 
quarters cleared before the owner of the garden could learn the 
cause of the destruction. 

Hundreds of gardeners, both amateurs and professionals, ave 
afraid of hoeing the soil between growing crops in dry weather, 
for fear of its drying up more than it would if the surface is firm 
and solid. I do not feel at liberty to occupy space so valuable as 
these pages are with discussing the theoretical part of the question, 
but I can say as a matter of fact, that plants which have the hoe 
run through the soil between the rows, will make nearly double 
the growth others wiU that are left alone. 

Early this month, the principal autumn sowing of cabbage ought 
to be made. Atkins's Matchless and Enfield Market, are two good 
kinds. This is also the best time for making a sowing of the Bed 
Dutch for pickling. Many cultivators fail in getting these to a laige 
size, simply because they sow in the spring instead of the autumn. 
Where winter salads are in request, a good breadth of Che&n 
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Curled and Sittooum JiMlm oiiglit to be sown the seoosul week. 
Also Walchsrmh OaMfiawer^ and Br^tm^ O09 and Mammortmilh 
Letbue for afcaadiiig over the winter in iinmea. It ia also wonth 
while to pknt a few of thete at the ioot of a aoath wall^ for in mild 
winters they will stand uninjured, and be useful in the spring* 
There is nothing new in the dates apeetfied for sowing the above* 
mentioned vegetaUes^ bat as many asMteurs are at a kss to knaw 
the rig^t moment for doiog so, I have added them to l^ese lew 
notes, with the hope that tfaej may be nsofol. 




POLYANTHUS CULTURE, IN POTS AND THE OPEN 

BOBDE&. 

BY J. JAJTES, 
Httd Gardcnerto W. W«lMa,S«|., laltwoilh. 

inducement is great to say a few words about these 
beautiful gems. For all lovers of them hope that some 
means may be found to restore them to the favour the/ 
so thoroughly deserve, but whid^ they have mysteriouafy 
lost. At present they are not grown and appreciated 
as they should be, oouaidering the extieme beauty oi the flowers 
and their oomparative ineapensivenessand umplieity of management. 
Where pot culture is practised, the assistance of a cold frame will 
be necessary for a few months previous to the flowering season ; 
but when the cultivator is content with them in the open bonier, a 
grand collection may be grown without the aid of an mch of glass, 
or a shilliog expense beyond that expended in the purchase oi a Httle 
manure and the rent of the ground occupied. At one time the 
Polyanthus was very popaUir, and the flowem had attained a state of 
perfection almost unknown to us, for a long season of neglect has 
occasioned the loss of the splendid named varieties formerly in exirt- 
enee. This, however, can be easily remedied by a dose application 
to the rules necessary to produce first-clatis flowers of the florirt's 
type ; for though we cannot bring back the dead to life, we can raise 
varieties that will equal, if not surpass, those which ased to gladden 
the hearts, of the floristH oi' former days. 

In dealing with the cultural details — ^which happily are exceed- 
ingly simple — we will take the pot culture first. We will suppose 
that only the best varieties are to be grown this way, and that the 
cultivator has possession of seed sufficiently choice to be worth more 
trouble than that incurred in merely sowing it in the open border. 
Here, we sow the seed as soon after it is ripe as convenient, but it 
may be sown early in the spring. It is of course necessary to sow 
early in the summer, if the spring season is lost, to enable the plants 
to get strong by winter. Our seed is bown in ordinary seed-pans or 
boxes, and placed in a frame with a north aspect. This I have 
fouud to be the best position for them, as it gives the young plants 
full exposure to the light directly they peep through the soil, without 
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Hie risk of being dried up, and it also doee away with the trouble of 
shading. Nothing is gained by leaving the seedlings in the pans 
afiber they are up ; consequently, directly they have three or four 
rough l^ves we prick them off into other pans prepared in much 
the same manner as those used in sowing the seed, but filled with a 
rougher compost. For a week or so after undergoing the trans- 
planting operations, keep them close just to enable them to recover 
themselves, and then either remove the lights altogether, or stand 
the pans or boxes at the foot of a north wall. Here they may 
remain until September or October, according to the season and 
the time the seed was sown. 

At this stage a shady border is selected, and if the soil is natu- 
rally unsuitable for the growth of the Polyanthus, add six inches of 
good turfy loam and three inches of rotten cow-dung, if it can be 
procured. Thoroughly decayed hotbed manure will form a capital 
substitute for the latter. Dig the border as deep as possible witnout 
turning up any of the uncongenial subsoil, and well mix the manure 
and fresh soil throughout the entire depth. It is only in excep- 
tional cases that the loam need be added, but the dressing of manure 
and deep digging are alwavs necessary. Plant the stock out about 
a foot apart each way, and be careful to make the soil firm about 
them ; also give a good soaking of water to settle the soil, if the 
weather happens to be dry at the time they are planted. 

As they come into fiower in the spring, get a few tallies ready 
and mark each plant that is thought to be worth growix^ in pots, 
and pull up the worst and throw them away at once. The others 
that are not good enough for pots, but too good to destroy, can be 
allowed to remain until the autumn, and then be planted in the 
shrubbery and herbaceous borders. 

From this time until the succeeding February, the plants will be 
able to take care of themselves, unless we happen to get a roasting 
summer like that of 1868, and then a layer ot rotten manure spread 
over the surface between the rows will be of immense service in 
keeping the roots cool, as also will be a few thorough soakings of 
water. Mere surface waterings are worse than useless, thejnsfore 
they must be avoided. 

In February lift them without injuring the roots, and pot firmly 
in either 6 or 6-inch pots, according to the size of each individuiu, 
and use good fibrous loam mixed with a small quantity of manure 
and sand. I always have a thin layer of manure placed between 
each layer of turves, when stacking up as it comes home from the 
common or pasture, and then no mixture of manure is necessaiy 
when used for potting. After they are potted we place them in a 
frame facing south, in which a good bed of coal-ashes has been pre- 
viously made up, and give all the air it is possible to give them. 
In ordinary weather, we draw the lights off altogether, and never 
think of shutting them down except when frosty. 

The Polyanthus is perfectly hardy, and, like other hardy plants, 
soon ruined if treated as a tender exotic, I do not, however, con- 
sider it advisable to let them get frozen when in pots, and to prevent 
this, a mat is thrown over the glass during a severe frost. 
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After the beauty of the flowers is past, torn the pknts out into 
a border prepared as adtised for the seedfings, and loosen the roots 
carefully before doing so. Towards the end of August or beginning 
of September take the whole lot up and divide them into moderate- 
sized tufts. Plant again in the same border, and when February 
comes round, take up and pot and treat as before. 

To ensure good flowers, the seed must be saved from those which 
possess the desired size, shape, colour, and regularity of markings, 
and the plants from which it is intended to save seed should be 
protected by a screen of some sort to prevent the pollen from infe- 
rior flowers getting to them by insect and other agency. A skeleton 
frame made with a few strips of wood, similar in shape to a hand- 
glass, and then coyered with coarse canvas, will afford effectual 
protection. 

"When grown simply for border decoration, sow the seed in the 
open ground and transplant in the autumn. These, when they get 
into large tufts, can be divided at the will of the cultivator. Where 
pot culture is practised, there will always be plenty of inferior 
flowers for the border. 




NEW CLOTHES FOR OLD PEGS. 

|H0 has ever tried the effect of a large clump of the old 
everlasting pea pegged down ? I have seen a circular 
bed, with a handsome shrub in the centre, completely 
covered in that way, and the appearance was as pleasing 
as novel. The climbing nastmrtiums may be prettily 
used as edgings, trained over half hoops ; and ivy may be treated in 
a similar manner. Sweetbriar, clipped down to six or eight inches^ 
makes a fragrant and useful border, especially to sloping beds. 
Strong-growing roses, pegged-down, have a charming effect, as lik^ 
wise have some of the slender-habited petunias, redolent with the 
scent of honey, and favourite haunt of bees. 

What is a garden without a bower P Every garden, therefore, 
however small, should have, if not a veritable bower, an arboor or 
summer-house of some kind as a substitote. Such structures are 
easily contrived, and in spite of such slight drawbacks as spiders and 
earwigs, or the occasional irruption of an uninvited toad, are the only 
true places for the enjoyment in hot weather of the arcadian luxury of 
tea and shrimps, together with those charming little episodes of 

2[ueak8 and gathering up of skirts wherewith the fair sex (who are 
ways to be found in bowers) testify their dire alarm at the bounce 
of an audacious wasp, or the grisly crawlings of an intrusive slug. 
However they are peculiarly appropriate localitieB for quiet talk and 
consumption of the fragrant weed. 

W.D.P. 
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BX J. V, M'XLEOTy 

Head Gardener at Voniy liodge, Campden HiH. 

|OIt Mleeting plants, the present tLiae is aboat the best 
daring the yesr, because most of them now growing axe 
from kte struck cuttings. Such being the case they are 
Mienilly dean and healthy, and more so if the pots 
have bem plunged in any cool materials under glsan, as 
decayed tan or leaves, for example. Besides, you have the advantage 
of seeing their flowers, they being more decided in colour now than 
earlier or later in the season. 

Having procured your plants, reduce their shoots, if long, to two 
or three eye»*-the object oein^ to keep them bushy while young. 
As soon as the new growth is visible, pot them into five-inch pots. 
Use plenty of drainage. The soil snould have mixed with it a 
fourth of silver sand. After you have shifted them, put them into 
a cool frame, and keep shaded firom the burning rays of the mid-day 
sun. As soon as you consider them sufficiently rooted in the new 
soil, uncover them during the day, and continue to stop the shoots 
as they may require. Keep the wood as short-jointed as possible at 
this stage of their growth, bv having the plants always near the 
glass, and freely ventilated. l)o not think of further shifting them 
till the following February. The most suitable place ftr liheim 
during the winter is the top shelf of a greenhouse, or a pit t&ok m 
heated by hot water or otherwise. The most destructive enemy ther 
have to contend against during the winter months is damp, wteiofc 
ereates mildew, and the green-fly. Fumigation with tobacee 19 Uto 
only remedy for the destruction of the green*fly; and, by way of 
economy, if the other plants in the house do not require to be fumi« 
gated, then put the verbenas into a box or hand-light for the purpose^ 
and when you consider the fly on them destroyed, give the plants a 
gentle syringing, after which replace them in their former position. 
If you are anxious to have them in full bloom by the latter end of 
May or beginning of June, you mi^st, if the plants are thrifty, shift 
them in tl^ month of February into thdr flowering pots ; and that 
you may get them well established in the same, let their pets be 
plunged into a mild bottom-heat. Th^ will, from this time tul their 
flower-buds i^pear, require to be grown in a warm moist atmo4>hece, 
and their shoots stopped often, if they becoBM long-jointed. 

As regards the style of training, that is a matter of taste. I 
have had them trained to a balloon trellis with good effect, and equally 
so on a flat surface, with a slight rise in the centre, similar to the 
mode adopted by the g r o wers of zonal geraniuras. Thus treated, I 
have seen some very lam plants grown in nine-inch pots, and literally 
covered with bloom. In their finid petting they must have plenty 
of drainage ; any kind of soil that is sweet, and of a light loamy 
texture, well incorporated with decayed manure or leaf-mould, with 
I silver sand, will suit them. 
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THH ATTCITBA AND THE LILT. 

I BO not iQioir hoir it is roa tre so difl^nt to othert in jonrwftyi uid 
mode of doing," said a Liliiim Candidnm to a fine Anoaba, aa th«7 
stood togetbor in an old Bngliflh garden. **! am ao ashamed of yon, tn 
no sooner is the niaee cleared up and all aroand pleasant to look at, 
rich brown loam below, and bti^t bine sky aboiF«^ than down yon oona 
irith yonr heayy dead leaves, enongh to upset one oompletelj. Why oannot yon 
Oftstyoor old dress in the automn as others do? It might then be of ssrrioe in keeping 
something warm.** 

** Why, yon see, Lady LHy, my dress has to be worn nrooh longer tlum jwoBf 
more than one or two snmmersi and even then I like to be donning the new before 
I part with the <dd. Though I am broad and high, thick in build, and heavy in 
Ibliage, yet I am rather delieate by nature : extremes do not suit me. In the 
shortening dap of November, when the cold comes from tiie north, and our oom* 
panions, the Birches and Sycamores, are so thinly clad, I tremble lest my garmenta 
should fall away too. I fear the cold so much ; I cannot bear many degrees of frost. 
Woe to me if I must faoe the winter bereft of all oovering— -my beauty would soon 
be lost" 

**Beauty, indeed! I wonder where you have it?" said the Lily, opening 
wider and wider her snow-white petali until they were in danger of breaking away. 
TI have stood looking at you for years, and oonld not see it ; yon are always the 
same, perhaps a little duller in the wintei^— a shapeless, gimoeless thing at best." 

« AH do not think so^" replied the Auonba ; ** to the onltiYated eye my beautjr 
is ever present^ never more so than when in winter, my large, smooth^ richly-painteOy 
and finely-polished leaves grace some pleasant lawn.'* 

^ You are very disagreeable at this season, anyhow. I have often heard tlia 
gardeners abuse you, as a dirty, unddy ataib, best fitted for growth in the wild 



** Tet they am fflad of me aU the same. In ibe dark flowerless months they 
yisit me much too freely with their sharp knives. Ah me I what fine branches 
tfaey cut away for mimic trees ; I might grieve over it^ but, but then it is a good 
thing to be of use if one has no beauty." 

** Beauty or no beauty, I wtth my home had not been placed so near to yon. 
My refined sense of neatness and order is outraged every day. When I put on 
my best appearance, I think, surely, you put on your worst. There yon are 
again, a irhole shower of dark, heavy leaves at my feet, coming down with such a 
thud, that my poor bulb takes long to recover." 

** Don*t snake yourself so yiolently, Lady Canfidom, lest your rich colour should 
drop upon your white dress and stain its purity. After all, I am your best friend, 
though you are unwilling to think so, my oompaot form and dense foliage enhances 
your beauty ; what would you be, growing out on a common without shade, at 
shelter, or contrast, I wonder f " 

*< I oonld yery well do without you— you are noihing to me," replied the lily, 
as- she folded herself up for the night s ** you only hide from me the morning sky and 
the early sunshine." 

Next morning a cold east wind was blowing oyer the English garden, the Syca- 
mores turned the under side of their branches to meet the storm, and the Birch trees 
mmmme d sadly as tfaey swayed to and fro, and the poor Aucuba held to its 
withering leaves as though unwilling to part witb the least bit of warmth or aheltar 
tiiey eo«ild afford to its tender growth. And the Lilium Caadidum lo^ed oat into 
lihe changed world and sighed for the pesriess purity of its white blooms, which could 
not easifyoDtUye such a storm. *< How do you foel now? "said the Aucuba 
bitterly ; *' ashamed of year companion f If you stood where I do, there would 
nol be a patch of your white drass which would not be ohaaaed to a grey rag 
before night Ywk are an ingrato^who sheltered you throng tba long winter, 
and made a ray of warmth and comfort over the snowy ground r' 

^ I wish I wars nearer to you." 

** Bo you will be when the summer oomes again, I am growing out to yon ; but 
my leavee will tumble down juit as heavily as you think diey do now. I cannot 
Mimge.'* GLAUBm 
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HOKWOUMUKAIi AFFAIRS. 

Pblabgoniux Show, KsjusaxQioVt Mat 22.^Tlii8 ww ia wwj waj a bciUiABt 
ftfifair, all the leading raisers and growers of the varioos classes of Zonal Pdar^ 
gonioms coming oat in strong force. The entries in the class for best Gold 2onaU 
were remarkably numeroos, Messrs. £. Q. Henderson and Son, St. John's Wood, 
took the first priM with Feter Qrieve^ a splendid variety, perfect in farm, and riebly 
coloured, well deserving the hononr conferred upon it. Equal seconds were awarded 
to Torner^B Jfr«. Meadlg and Carter's Jhrinoe of Wal0s, two grand yarieties^ 
brilliant in colour, but a few points less perfect than Peter Grieve; Turner's 
AehkvemmU third. The most conspicuous amongst those not receiving an award 
were. Carter's Mrs, Tom Sbod, Turner's MadlU, Chrittine ^ilssan, Hendarson'a 
Sofoarth Athtan and Pride of Cashmere, Stevens's Ealitiff JEUt^l^ and Smith'a 
(of Dulwich) Coronet, Gladiatort and Champioik, All these axe well deserving a 
place in the most seleot collection, and will, we believe, ultimately beoome popular 
favourites. 

The new Silver Zonals show very little improvement over varieties of former 
years. Mr. Turner first with £aeceUent, and second with Mrs, Brjfdgee; Mr. 
Coomber (Highgate), third with Mrs, Col. Wilkinson, Messrs. Carter had Prinoese 
of Wales ; Messrs. Smith, Mist Burdett Coutts s and Mesws^ Lee, Mrs. John CImUcm ; 
ail fine varieties. 

Messrs. Downie, Laird, and Laing, Forest Hill, held their own in the Bronaa 
Zonal section^ staging varieties, in every way superior to all the old sorts, taking 
the three prizes for the best with J, W, Morris^ Med King, and Imperatriee 
Eugenie. Three magnificent vurieiies, Carter's Southern Belle, Henderson's SL 
John's Wood Star, and Miss Beatrice, and Smith's Criterion, are all deserving 
notice. 

The first prise for the best nosegay went to Mr. Turner for JElre Kimg^ a splendid 
Magenta-crimson flowered variety ; for the best Ivy-leaf to Mr. Wimsett, for a 
hybrid, named WiUsi; aod for. the best Zonal to Messrs. Smith, fat a splendid 
variety with salmon-coloured flowers, named donne, 

Messrs. Carter and Co. and Mr. Turner were first and second respectively fas 
nx Gold Zonals. The best varieties staged were, Mrs. Dunnett, Prince of Wales, 
Prineess of Wales, Sir R. Napier, Lucy Grieve, Lady . Cullum, Mrs. Headly, Mrs. 
Turner, and Sophia Cusaok. 

The Silver Zonals were well represented by Mr. Turner, Messrs. £. G. HenderKui^ 
and Messrs. F. and A. Smith, with Mias Stevens, Italia Unita, £zoeUent» Looj, 
Mabel Morris, Hon. Mrs. Robertson, Silver Star, Silver Cloud, Charming Bird, 
Glen Eyre Beautv, and Caroline Longfield. 

The Bronze 2onaIs were shown in grand condition by Messrs. Downie^ Laiid, 
and Laing, first, and Messrs. Carter second. The best varieties in this class bein^ 
Southern Belle, Ada, Daoiie, Cleopatra, Tom Brown, Criterion, Bed King, Prima 
Donna, Mrs. A. Pounds, Harrison Weir, Black Prince, Egyptian Queen, and 
Stanstead Beauty. 

Splendid collections of New Plants were contributed by Messrs. YeKfcoh and 
Sons, Mr. Bull, and Mr. B. S. Williams, besides many other interesting features 
from other exhibitors. 

Cbtbtal Palace Robe Show. — In spite of the untoward weather, the costomaij 
feast for rosarians at Sydenham was eminently satisfiictory. The exhibition was held 
on the 19th of June, rather early, considering that winter prevailed all throvj^ 
May, and fiur into June, this year. In almost every gwdea ia the countrf roMr 
buds have burst instead of expanding, owing to the killing oold ; yat, the lovers of 
the flower have lost none of their ardour, as this splendid exhibition proved, to the 
satisfaction of an enormous throng of admirers. 

Royal Hobtioultubal Sooibtt's Gbbat Robb Show, Juxb 29.— Thia wa«, 
without exoeptipn, one of the most brilliant afiairs we have yet had to reoord. The 
competition was unusuallv spirited, and the great bulk of the blooau w«m wond«ftd 
for size, colour, and freshness. Messrs. Paul and Son, Cbeshunt; Mr. Turner, 
Slough ; Mr. Oant, Ocdoheeter ; Mr. Keynes, Salisbury ; Mr. Coppin, Oroydon i and 
Mr. Fraser, Lea Bridge, were the prinoipaL priaa-takers in the olMaoa davotad to tStm 
trade. And Mr. Chard, Salisburv; Mr. Moffat, Dunmow; Mr. Ingle and Mju 
Cant, Colchester i and Mr. Exall, Maidstone, divided the honours in the amateuia' 
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classes. The nndermentioned varieties were staged in the several stands in splendid 
condition :— Prince de Poroia, Clotilde, Pierre Notting, Lsslia, Le Bbdne, Gomtesse 
de Chabrilland, Antoine Bucher, Devoniensia^ Dr. Andrr, La France, Madame C. 
Jdgneanx, Dacbesse d'Ori^ans, Marshal TaiUant, Madame de St. Denis, Ezpo- 
tttion de Brie, Niphetos, Marie Bauman, MadlW. Marguerite Dombrain, John 
Hopper, Marguerite de SL Amand, Imp^ratriee Cherlotfce, Madaaia FiUion, Bay. H. 
Dombraia, La Fontaine, Anna de Diesbaeb, Duke of Edinburgh, Monsieur Noman, 
Marie Bemardin, Souvenir d'Elise, Marie Bady, Duchesse de Oaylus, Gloire de 
Titry, Pitord, Madame Furtado, Victor Verdier, Madame Canrobert, Alfred Oolomb, 
Baroness Bothschild, Marie Luiset, Gomtesse Jaucourt, Charles Lefebvre, Madame 
Willermoz, Oamille Bemardin, Marshal Kiel, Xavier Olibo, CentiFolia Bosea, 
Princess Maty of Oambridge, S^nateur Yaisse, Miohel Bennett, Jean Cberpin, 
Mademoiselle Therdse Levet, Beauty of Waltbam, Model of Perfection, Thorin, 
Aohille Gonod, Frederic Blborel, Triompbe de Bennes, Franqois Louvat, Souvenir 
d*nn Ami, Horace Vernet, Madame Grondier, Leopold Hausberg, Madame Charles 
Wood, Madame Victor Verdier, Alice Bureau, Olivier Delhomme, Abel Grand, 
Fran9ois Touvay, Madame Boll, Felix Genero. The above selection includes all 
the new varietiea worth recoidiDfr, both as pot plants and oat blooms. 

BoTAL Botanic Socibty's Second Summbti Show, June 80 and JtiLY 1. — 
The exhibition on the above-mentioned dates was in every way a grand finotU to a 
successful season. The cold weather of June had enabled exhibitors to show stove 
and greenhouse plants, pelargoniums, and other showy suljects, in a fresh condition 
for the time of year. Therefore these, in combination with the banks of fine foliage 
plants and ferns, produced a magnificent display. The group of orchids from Mr. 
Archer, gardener to A. Turner, Esq., Leicester, were certainly the best thaL has 
been exhibited for many years past, and reflected the highest credit upon his Kill. 
The stove and greenhouse plants of Mr. Chapman, gardener to J. Spode, Esq., 
Bugely, occapied a position analogous to that of Mr. Archer in the orchids, whilst 
Mr. Fairbairn, gardener to the Duke of Northumberland, Sion House, was the 
champion in thedasses devoted to plants with ornamental leafage, staging fine palms, 
Alocasias, Anthuriums, and the grandest examples of Maranta rosea-picta, and 
Thamnopteris nidus ever exhibited. Mr. Baines presented his fine specimen Sar- 
racenias, in splendid condition. Fruit was a leading feature of the exhibition. 
The collection from Mr. Miller, Coombe Abbey, was really magnificent. The 
grapes were plentiful and good ; Mr. Henderson, Cole Orton Hal^ first for Black 
Hamburghs, large in berry and beautifully coloured ; Mr. Cole, Ealing Park, first 
for Buckland Sweetwater, with superbly-finished examples ; and Mr. Bannerman, 
first for Black Prince. Mr. Ward, Bishop Stortford, staged the best pines, and Mr. 
Jack, Battle Abbey, and Mr. Miller, the best Peaches and Nectarines. 

Tbb Boss Shows at Birmingham and Hereford have been decided successes, in 
every sense of the term, and go a long way to prove the great love which all classes 
have for the Queen of Flowers. The Birmingham show was the most extensive 
affair of the kind that has ever taken place. 

The HAKBUBax International Houticultubal Exhibition promises to be 
remarkably successful. The Queen has graciously signified her intention to offer a 
silver cup for the best specimen of grapes exhibited at the September Exhibition. 
The Society for the Cultivation of the Rose in Brie-Comte-Bobert will send 10,000 
cut roses, besides large entries of Gladioli, Boses, and Dahlias from other exhi- 
bitors. 

The Botal Hobtiovltdbal Societt*s Show of Carnations and Picotees on 
the 6th ult. was well attended, and the stands of magnificent blooms staged by the 
growers of these beautiful flowers, were sufficient to prove that the growers of good 
old florists are by no means extinct, or that the general public have forgotten 
them. 

The Botal Hobticultural Socibtt's Show at Manchester, in connection 
with the Boyal Agricultural Society's great annual meeting, was a fiulure in almost 
every sense ; the result of a complication of blunders by the council, who in this 
case attsined to perfcetion in the art of ^ how not to do it." 

Metbobolooigal Fact.— It is worthy of notice that, on the 21st of December 
last (the shortest day^, and on the 21st of June last (the longest day), the reading 
of the thennometer m both iBstancet was-4owest temperature in previous night 
— 64' ; rain. 
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fini, JE. Mt un abianOf B. Marnoekiana ; 
Siyihrina erMa-gam; Vochsios, Kalo- 

Lapag^ria ratea; Mwmm MpUmdmti 
FJumotoma proUftra; FUroma tUganui 
TremanHraveriieiUaiai Veronica Andtr- 
§oni, V.impenaU*, 



Gabdsf Fjx>iri 
A. /Wvomw; Campanwia grtmiit, O. 
jifnimfiffifii. T^M^imm iiwiiw, (\imm 
um» d t lt ai d t^, K/nipmrbmt} Olmtfiimm 
FUk4rii Linum jhm^mmm*; IffekmU 
/ktgeiu; Nitrtmbergia rUnUarU; Fnttit€' 
mon Ja^^asf m m mm ; PeUnHUa muigmag 

Tritoma uwrnria. 




WMtk nin maj be expeotad. 



Flowbs Giuu>Bir. — AH tall-growing snbjeotay sach as DahliM and HolWliook^ 
should be staked as required, to prevent the floweriog shoots being torn off by the 
wind. Tall-growing Gladioli, also, ought to be supported with neat sticks, to keqp 
the §ower8 from the ground. The Dahlias must be tied out, and the flower-buds 
thinned, if intended for exhibition. Kemove the flower-spikes from all pereoniak 
immediately the beauty of the flowers is past, if the seed is not required. Lfeaving 
the seed to ripen impoveriBhes the plants more or less, besides having aa unsigfatlr 
appearance. This is a capital time for sowing seed of these thingSi as there js 
plenty of time to get stroog plants by the end of autumn, if the seed is got in eaxlj 
this month. Sow in little beds on a shady border, and plant out directly tha 
plants are strong enough to handle. Propagate the stock of beddinff-plants at 
once, excepting the Calceolarias, which are best left until the end of 8eptember. 
All the bedding Geraniums strike better on a warm, sunny border than in pots and 
frames. Prick up the border, and, after making it firm on the surface, insert tbe 
cuttings, and, in ordinary seasons, all the attention necessaiy until they are rooted 
will be simply to give them one good watering to settle tbe soil, and remove all 
decayed foliage, to prevent its injuring the other. The Verbenas, Cupheas» Eelio- 
tropes, and Lobelias require more care. The cuttings should be inserted in pots 
properly drained, and filled with light sandy soil, and then placed in a cold frmmeb 
and kept close and shaded until rooted. 

Gbebrhovsb. — This structure must have a thorough cleansing at once, so aa to 
be in readiness for the reception of tbe hard- wooded stuff when required* AU the 
wood-work should have a thorough scrubbing with soft soap and warm water, and 
the walls be washed over with hot lime. Ail painting ought to be finished at onca^ 
80 as to allow plenty of time for the effluvium arising from it to evaporate befon 
the plants are housed. There is no danger of frost yet, but if we get much wet 
weather during the month, choice, delicate-rooted plants, like Leschenaultiaa, 
Heaths, Genetyllis, etc., must be remoTed indoors, to have protection from the wet, 



Btr t Boes VtMwmtm.^ihUipiroraJlanat 
Oroeotmia amr9a; EueomU mmetata; 

aridiapavomai iUinm {ancj/^olMMiroMiiM, 
X. lattMUwm alhum; OImUoIub, ITerine 
Mh^rfiUi, Jr. FmmwAi; Imtmu eo/o- 



Brova KLOWns.— u£iffA«Ma /wlgtng 



bili»: Fwtaa camta; Tkmtbmrfi* l eiii i 
folU; Tortwia AMaUaa: Vimm rmm; 
adtUga eritpa,* 0. Sarrimmmi^ Qreao- 
ehu LodiiauU;'^ OfprtftHmm AmMhs 
migntm ■* Jtfiiteirie ■■imfofttffii |* JMfwite 



•• I w«Bt hf Ihe flsU of the dothfol, and by the vjpiayard of tile maa void of 
wadanteadiBg; aad, lo, it was all fiown •*« wtia thems, end aetllw ted 
oovered tbe aoa thereof. I looked upon it, and reoeived iastnMtioii."'->Fsev. 
xxiT. 80. 
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or thej will niffnr oooiideralile iqjoiT. AfUr thej get indoon^ the Tentilflton 
must be thrown open •• wide «■ pooeible imj and sight. Pot off eatdnge of hard- 
wooded plant! that are nioelj rooted, to giro them an opportanitj of getting nicely 
•etahliehed before wintea. Attend to plants out of doors, and see that ihej do not 
fttfler for the want of water. Thm out the growing shoots of the climhers, to ghra 
tike wood iotended for next jear a chance to get thorongfaly ripened. 

8totb. — Still maintain a Ixnsk tempesature, and give plenty of air, and oiB 
less dtade than hitherto, to ensure the wood being thorongnly ripened. Shut up 
earlj in the afternoon. Sneourage winter flowering plants with weak manara- 
water, and gire less water to plants that have completod their orowth. A large 
proportion of the Orchids will have completed their growth fbr this season, and wul 
now require more air and a fuller exposure to the light. 

^ Kmanif Gabdv. — The principal spring crop must be got in tSiis month, and 
it in highly important that everything in connection with them be done at the right 



time. If any delay takes place, the plants will not attain ^their fUU sixe ; and, on 
the other hand, if sown too soon, they get too big, and ivo to seed directly we get 
a fctr warm days fat the spring. Sow Cabbage md Endive in the eariy part of the 
months and Lettaee and Caallflowers about the 20th. At the same time, sow 
Tripoli Onion, White Stone Tomsp, and Black Spanish Badish. In earthing up 
Oeiery, be partioalarlT earefnl to praveat the sail getting into the hearts. Aa this 
Celery makes bat little progceea after it is earthed up, £at t^^eratioB ought not to 
ba paribnned until after it ia nearly fulUgrown. Take np and store Garlic and 
Shalocs as they eomplete their gsowtk. Giva Peas, Frnaeh Beans, and Scarlet 
Bnunera liberal suppUea of manure- water wfaem practicable. 

Vbub Gaudbn.— Regulate and train the growth of wall and espalier trees, 



Let the abops and pyramids have a thorough wash overhaul fireqnentlyy to keep 
tbem cleaa and ivseh. Ihesa must be no more stopping after this ; bat, where this 
wood is too tfaiok* remove a lew shoots idlogether. Protsot Morelio Cherries and 
•tfaer fruit, which it is intended to preserve on the trees after being ripe, with nets, 
or the bla^birds and thrushee will soon make short work of them. Make new 
Btrawbenry plantations as quickly aa possible $ and if good strong lunnen are 
planted, they wiU form strong erewns this autumn, and bear a good crop next 
aeason. To pleat Strawberries in Oetober or spring, as is conunonly praotiaed, if 
ainaply a waste of tho ground they ocoupy for the £rat year. 

Foxcnro.— Prepare the materiaia for making ftesh MoshrooB-beds, and qMum 
those made last month. Vines swelling their fruit must have a moiet, growing 
atmosphere. Muscats must have a temperatave five degreea higher than that 
Mqnired ibr the Hambro*s. Give plentjr of air to houses in which the crops are 
ripe, but nail coarse caovas over all openings, to keep the flies and waspe out. The 
Bgbts should bereosored from the early Peaoh4ionaes where praotieable. Treea 
growing in houses with fixed roofs should have plsuty of air, and receive a tho- 
xoogh syringing two or three times a day. Sow Cucumbers for winter bearing 
about tho middle of the month. Thin out the growth of those in bearing,, and 
water witii weak maauia-water. Melons, after they are about half grown, ahould 
be elevated above the foliage. It is particularly necessaiy to ke^ the plants pro- 
perly supplied with water at this stage ; for, H they get cby at the roots» the ikuit 
will split m all directions aa aoon as the plants are supplied with water. 



Fnra-FosiAOs PtAinu vok BooHt.— Tlie oe l o n iu J har wd Oraeaaaa, saoh 
as T, iermhaiUy D. Cooperiy and i>. fsrrtth ^U do well in rooass tkren^ 
the summer ; but Aey need artificial warmth in the wfaitsr and spring, to enaUa 
them to mske a new growth for the foUowing season. The gr e e n h w i v ed apeeiei 
that do well in the temperature of a living room, are D. Amirali»f D. tadMso^aad 
D. Veiiehii, all of whkdi have an elegant habit ; Po Mda m u gramumf^ImB has 
a peculiarly elegant appearance, and the foliage is quite destitute of spinea. This is 
useftil for placing upon brackets, .^fwliu BuboUUf is peribetfy hardy, tfaarsfotu 
thers need not be any foar of ite not doing well. Jtiar d&iUemg and Aaama 
hpkamUa are two well-known subjeets that do well in roooM^ Canaas, in all 
metf mA» charming subfeote fnr your purpose. They oon be ps sis g sed in 
a dry cellar through the winter, and they will start anywhere in the spring. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Thb Tsrs Gabobn: How to Make, Kbsp, avd Enjot it. Jy Shirley 
Sibherd, (Groombridge and Sons^ — ^Tbis is a small Tolame, of an unpretending 
natorey intended more especially for the guidance of beginners in fern-coltare. 
AU technicalities, and the difficulties of classification, have been avoided by the 
simple arrangement adopted from first to last. The cultivation of ferns is the 
theme. The chapters severally treat on collecting ferns from the woodf^, the forma- 
tion of out-door ferneries and the construction of fern-houses ; the citLtivation of 
rock, wall, and marsh ferns ; the management of fern cases ; the multiplication of 
ferns ; the proper treatment of tree-ferns, gi)ld and silver ferns ; greenhouse, stove, 
and hardy ferns ; and the fern allies^ comprising Lycopodiums, mosses, etc., etc 
The following is extracted from the chapter on stove and greenhouse ferns :— 

OUI/nVATION OV eBBKHKOUSI AND 8TOVS VBWIS. 

''Practically the only difference in the management of the ferns of the green- 
house and the stove from those of the frame or oool femhouse consists in the 
increase of temperature proportioned to the character of the climates in which 
greenhouse and stove ferns are found growing wild. Yarions as are the climates 
and conditions in which ferns thrive on different parts of the earth's snrfiiee, they 
all become amenable to conditions nearly uniform when subjected to oultivatioiLi 
Give tlie most delicate fern of the tropics treatment similar to what is advised for 
our native ferns, bat with a higher temperature at every season of the year, and 
the chances are full ten to one that it will succeed perfectly. But undoubtedly 
it r^uires some judgment to assimilate conditions in the midst of which there 
occurs this important difference of temperature, and eo we cannot expect to dispose 
of the subject of this chapter in any offhand or very general manner. However, we 
must beg the reader to recall the main points of our advice to tiiia extent, that for 
outdoor, for frame, and for cool-house ferns, we have constantly recommended the 
use of a granular and mellow, loamy or peaty soil, a considerable degree of 
atmospheric humidity, shade from strong sunshine, and, in some cases, a very 
subdued davlight, as the conditions under wliich success is most likely to be 
secured. Tnese several requisites are to be considered of the utmost importance in 
the cultivation of tender ferns, and the more so that the forther plants of any kind 
are removed from the drcnmstances natural tb them, the more anxious should the 
cultivator be to provide for all their wants. 

** It is a common thing to see ferns and flowering plants mixed together in the 
same greenhouse or conservatory. It is quite possible to grow them well when 
so associated, but so few are equal to the task that when we meet with ferns and 
flowers in the same house, we usually find one or both in a deplorable oonditioii of 
disease or imperfect development. 

" Ferns love shade and flowers love sunshine. Ferns thrive beet in a etill air, 
flowers usually require a moving atmosphere, and many kinds that are most highly 
prized need abundant ventilation. As to atmospheric humidity, while fsme with 
very few exceptions enjoy abundance of it, there axe not many kinds of flowera 
capable of enduring without injury the degree of aerial moisture that would benefit 
the growth of ferns. These are important considerations which we are bound to 
place before the reader at this juncture, for indiscriminate associations of plants in 
stoves and greenhouses are the causes of many and bitter disappointments. While 
thb matter is before us, however, it should be stfid that if due care be exercised, 
many kinds of flowering plants may be grown in the same bouses with feroa, if 
the selection is made judioioosly in the nrst instance, and the best positions as to 
air, li^ht, etc, are selected for them. Thus, as to sorts, it will be found that 
camellias, asaleas, cyclamens, primulas, Uiiums, oleas, and statioes, are well adapted 
to associate with greenhouse ferns, if the sunniest positions are assigned them ; oa 
the other hand, heaths, pelargoniums, eoheverias, epiphyllums, boronlas, epaeris, 
and kalosanthes, are far less suitable^ needing more air and sunshine than most 
ferns could endure without injury. It must be remembered, however, that mai^ 
beentifU plants, snoh as palms, for exao^le, may be grown with ferns to affutd 
variety, and the same routine of treatment will suit both. In the stove it is oom- 
mon enough to find aohimenes, glniinias, alocasias, oaladiuin% begoniaa, geeoerai» 
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and maranUSy aasocxated with fenu without the Uast injury to eitber. Yet in the 
fall hlaze of snnflhine, where a croton or en ixora would thrive^ it would be almost 
iaapowible for a fern to live, except in the form of a disgrace to ite possessor. So 
&r we see that compromises are poesible. There is yet another mode of associating 
isms and flowering plants in the same house, and that is to make banks and 
VQokeiiea heneadi the stages where shade and hnmidity will favour the growth of 
ftmsy and render positions otherwise useless and unsightly as attractive nearly as the 
stages themselves, on which the amaiyllids or the pelargoniums are blooming bravely. 
A bank of peat fiioed with large burrs answers admirably for a fernery of this sort, 
and the varieties of cystopteris, woodsia, soolopendriuxu, and selagmeUay are pretty 
sure to take it readily, while in the most select spots, hymenopbyllums, tricho- 
mancs, todeas, and maidenhairs, will soon become established, andj acquire a 
bixurianoe of growth without the least care, such as to make a mere mockery of all 
oor closed cases and bell-glasses, and curious caves constructed expressly for the 
euUivation of these gems of the fern garden. 

** A spacious fernery adapted for ferns of all climates, and for the display of 
them under circumstances which we may justly describe as natural, forms one of 
&e most valuable embellishments a earden can boast — enjoyable at all seasons, and 
especially so in winter, when rough weather forbids our seeking open-air eigoy- 
ments, and when, perhaps, if weather permitted, we should find bat little in the 
gurden or the field to interest us. 

<* Although, as explained above, ferns and flowering plants may be grown 
together, those who would do lostice to the former must appropriate a house to 
them exdnsively. It is possible to adapt a south aspect to the purpose, but it is 
not advisable to encounter such a difficulty. A north or north-west aspect la the 
best. The house should have a roof of not very steep pitch, a sufficient service of 
hot-water pipes, and ventilators near the pipes to aflbrd warmth to the fresh air as 
ft enters, and others in the roof at each end, but none elsewhere unless the house is 
a large one. A frec[ttent change of air is essential to the health of the ferns, but 
we do not want a rushing wind or so much ventilation as to render the air of the 
house so dry that the fronds will lose their f^bness and health. 

*' Thousands of villas are now furnished with what are cabled " conservatories," 
which would answer admirably fbr ferneries where they happen not to be exposed 
to burning sunshine all the summer long. The sunniest of these little glass 
annexes answer admirably fbr grape vines and succulent plants, such as cactuses 
and echeverias ; the shady ones would answer admirably for ferns, whether in jpota 
or planted out in miniature rockeries. 

<* In the management of greenhouse and stove f^sms the most important matter 
is to secure a suitable temperature for each department or group of plants. The 
greenhouse kinds require a temperature of 40^ to 60* all the winter, but from the 
ndddle of April until the middle of October artificial heat may be dispensed with 
altogether, unless the weather is exoeptionally cold ; and stove ferns require a 
temperature ranging from 60^ in winter to 90* in summer. 

'* In every case the amount of moisture must be proportioned to the tempera* 
tnre, the more heat tiie more water, both above and below. When the plants are 
growing freely &e svringe should be used to produce a fine shower over them once 
or twice a day, and water should be sprinkled on the floor to cause an abundant 
evaporation. They wiU also require plentiful supplies of water at the roots. 

** There is no large class of phmts in cultivation for which we may so safbly 
give general oultmral directions as for ftois, yet certain kinds require exceptions! 
treatment both in heated houses as in cool rameries and the open air. The gold 
and silver ferns, such aa gymnogrammas, are for the most part highly susceptible 
of injury through excess of water, especially when administered by means m the 
syringe. All £e tree fiwns, such aa Dicksoniaa, require abundant supplies of water, 
especially over their ample fronds. Most of the kinds which have thick succulent 
leaves, such as Niphobolns, require drier positions if planted out, and extra careful 
texnace if in nets, than others that are of flimsy texture. 

** The enlttvator must be '.careful to regulate heat and moisture in such s 
maimer as to eneore to the plants regularly recurring seasons of activity and rest. 
When new growth commences in spring there should oe a gradual augmentation of 
temperature and humidity to albrd needful stimulus and support. When in 
antomn growth should naturally cease, the supplies of heat and moisture should be 
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fimiikiftlied ; and during tiM wfntor tetl tlMiild b* pronolad bj k^tpng IIm 
as cool and dry as is ooosistant with saf^. It is bad poUoy to axpose ftras ta 
bardflhips, such as daftning Aa Ugbting of a flfa notfl the feoods are aotwi^ 
firomn or mildew baa marred their baanty, for the next eaaeon's growth ia j e ap e w 
dised br snob treataMnt, and eome Tatauthfte plaa*i may be loot enliMl y. At the 
same tune the ealttvator maj take comfortable manranoa ftom tha faot that the 
minority of this dam of plants are axeaedingly aeoennBodalsngt thay will at tiaea 
bear without meteiial 11^17 mora damp, mora dmagfal^ mare smishine, and lower 
degrees of temperatota thmi a prndent adviser on their ooltivaition wonld dare ta 
xacommend as ^>od for them. FnUy half of the whole nombar of stove foms known 
to enltivators have been well grown in greenbonee tempeimtnra, and a verj large 
proportion of greenhouse foras» properly so-oalled» have been grown to perfoatmi 
withoot any aid from artifioial heat, m our own garden. Oar large speoimeoa «f 
Adiantam cnneatnm, Aspleninm faiformis, fileahmim brsaiBensey etc., etc., that wa 
paTe exhibited io public, have never known a tasis of artifiaial heat from the tima 
whan they started from apores nnder bell-glassas vntll they attained their paesent 
fimensioos of a yard or so aeross." 



TO COBBESPOJSrDBNTB. 



Peopaoatzko Pakbiss. — WUUam <?., TcrktUrt, Yes, these flowers can be 
increased either by cnttinss or seed ; bat it depends upon ciroomstances as to whieh 
Is the best way. If you desire to raise new varieties, you must sow seed* but if yon 
simply wish to perpetoate existing kinds you must propagate them by cuttings. 
Where there are no plants to cut firom, seed affords the cheapest means of getting np 
a stock. Bat if yen raise seedlings you must not expect to have manv equal to the 
named vaxieties, for it freqoantiy happens that the caiseis have only one or two 
worth naming out of several thousands. Sow the seed rather thinly in a shallow 
box or pan. and place in a cold frame or cover with a piece of ^lass. 'When large 
enough to iiandle, prick out, three inches afait, into a bed slightly raised abova 
the general level and in a sheltered comer, where the slogs are not likely to get at 
thorn. Here they are to remain until they flower, and then you can pull up and 
destroy the worthless varieties, and propagate the others by means of cuttings. 
Short-jointed, solid side shoots must be selected for cuttings. The main sterna 
which have been prodacing flowers all the summer are practically worthless, for 
they are now hollow, and if they do produce roots they will not make such good 
plants as short, stubby side shoots. Cuttings can be struck in boxes or pans» 
placed in a cold frame and shaded, or in the open border, and covered with a hsnd* 
glass. They will also strike with tolerable freedom in the open border, if shaded 
with a few branches of evergreens stuck amongst them. When rooted, plant out 
in beds abofit a foot from plant to plant, and see that the sings are not allowed to 
feast upon them. They should have a nice light and tiGh soil, with which a 
liberal proportion of manure and leaf-mould has been incorporated. Growing them 
in pots is an interesting mode, and simple if jrou go the right way to work. Pot 
them firmly in five or six-inoh pots, well drained, and use a compost made up 
with two-thirds loam and one-tmrd decayed cow-dung and leaf-mould, and a 
sprinkUog of river sand. Give plenty of air and merely protect from very sliarp 
frost or heavy rains. A referenoe to page 107 of the ^* Usrden Oracle " for 1869 
will give you the desired information reapecting the best varieties to purchase. 

Packing Sbeim, Bvubs, Etc., for £xpobx. — In answer to ^our inquiries for a 
seedsman who would be wilting to help a *' Queensland Subscriber," we bhall be 
most happy to treat with you on the sul^ect. Ws con&ider the safest way to pack 
seeds, etcC, for the Colonies, etc., is to eudose a little dry powdered charcoal iu 
eaoh packet, the whole parcel to be enclosed in a tin case hermetically sealed.**- 
DioK BADCLirvB k Co., 129 High Holborn. 

The Tallow Tubs or CHiKA.~/«9»tVar. — The tree yon inquire about is 
SiilUt^ia 4ebeferaj whieh is cultivated in immense quantities in the provinces of 
Chechkiang, Kiangsi, and Kongnain, for the fatty matter obtained from the seeds. 
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Hid MMd-v«9Mlt ar9xip0 about iiiid*wuitar, and uw tben ont off wUh their twiin, 
with a sharp katfe attached to a long pole. The eapsules are f^ently poanded* to 
looaen the aeed from the eheUi^ and then sifted, to separate the sebaoeoas matter 
with which the seeds are enveloped. They axe placed in bamboo sieves ow 
OHikkons of boiling water until thoroogblT heated, then reduced to a mash in a 
HOrtsr, and rtmoTed to other sieree placed over hot ashea. The article procured 
from these mns thron^^ and forms a solid mass. This is again heated, and ponred 
into ■tonlds formed with bamboo hoops, three inchw deep and twelve inches is 
diameter. These are laid on a little straw, and when fall a thin lajer of straw is 
laid on the top. When the calces are of a proper eonaistence, they are placed in a 
nide kind of press, and sabjected to sufficient pressors to caase the tallow to 
oose ont. This is again melted, and then poured into tubs smeared with mud, to 
prevent it adhering to the sides. When oold it js quite white, tasteless, very hard, 
and ready for market. It is sent to auirket in masses of abont eighty pounds^ 
geoaraUy realizing about five cents per pound. An oil, worth about th^e cents per 
poiind,'is obtained from the kernels of tne nuts. This is used for burning in lamps» 
•bo finr several purposes in the arts, and is supposed to have the virtue or changing 
grey hair to black ; therefore it hat a place in the Chinese pharmaooposia. 

£vooMia CuLTon.-- JUjraora«iM.---6ive them liberal supplies of weak mamne- 
watsr now that their flower-spikes are poshing up, and keep close to the glass, wil^ 
plenty of air. After the beauty of the flowers is past, gradually dry them off, and 
•tack the pots on their sides until spring, and then shift into larger pots and place 
in cold frame. A compost of gooa turfy loam, mixed with a small proportion of 
manure or leaf-mould, will giow them to perfoction. To increase the number of 
plants, simply separate the bulbs. 

FaQTAifkAXUiQ Bbddimo QiaANiUHS. — 7F. W. TT.— All these strike best in an 
outdoor border. It is a mistake to keep them coddled in frames, as is frequently 
done, both by amateurs and professionals. Dig the border, and then tread it, to 
enable you to fix the cuttings firmly, and then dibble them in about two inekea 
apart each way. When the yonnfr roots are about an inch in length, tidce them mp» 
and pot singly in three-inch pots, if you have room to house them in that way. If 
not, put three in each pot, and pot off singly in the spring. It is a bad plan to let 
the cuttings grow too much before taking up and potting, as they then feel the shift 
and experience a severe check. Ouard against over-watering in tiie winter, and in 
the cutting-bed only give sufficient to prevent the leaves flagging. A sunny border 
is preferable, and no shading is required. 

Stbulino BsDDixa PljlKts. — An Amateur. — ^The sooner you set about getting 
up a stock of bedding plants for next year the better, as they will now root freely in 
a cold frame, and leave plenhr of time for them to get strong and well hardened by 
winter. It is a matter of indiflerence whether you use pots or pans ; in either ease 
letlliem be well drained and filled with light soil mixed with a liberal preportioo «f 
sand, and a thin layer of sand on the top. This done, insert the cuttings, give theas 
a sprinkle, and place the pots in a cold frame. Shade from the sun micil they 
callus and keep clo»e. The frame must be aired sufficiently to prevent the atmos- 
phere becoming stagnant. A little observation will show how much air is ne e es oai y , 
and remember that the lights must not be opened wide enough to cause the foliage 
to droop. 

Eapid Froductxox of Sea. Kalb. — S. If. B. — ^There is not the least occaaiom 
to occupy a plot of ground with sea kale beyond one season in order to havo &ait 
heads for forcing or to cut from in the open ground . If you will follow our advioe to 
^e letter, the luxury of sea kale will cost you next to nothing. Yo«i will have 
plenty of time to thiuk about it, because the planting i%'e shall tecommend should be 
done in ^arcb. Prepare by deep digging and abundant manuring a sufficient extent of 

ground — this must be well done ; the ground must be rich enough to grow cauli" 
owers, and mast be well broken up. Good stable manure is the best possiUe matoiial 
wherewith to enrich the bed, and if it is not very rotten all the better-— in fact, it 
may be quite green. Get some sea kale roots that have been forced, or obtain some 
freshly dug from a plantation with all Uie lesser roots, such as we may call the tails 
or thongs attached to them. It the lesser roots have been removed so that short 
club-like stumps only remain , they will not answer so well, because we are to depend 
upon these tails from plants, unless roots with tails attached are quite beyond our 
reach. Prepare a sufficient number of what we shall now call thonffs, from these thin 
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tetis ; each thong should he three or four inches lonf, and as thiok m a ( 

lead pencil, or nearly so. Plant these thongs (top end np, of ooarse) in rows, with 
the aid of a thin stick for a dihber . The rows shonld he two feet apart and the thongs 
one foot apart in the row. In planting, take care the holes are not made too large; 
let the top of the cutting or thong he about an inch below the surface, and the eanh 
dosed in nrmlj and neatly. In a very short time little purple sprouts will appear, and 
perhaps a lot of weeds as well. Hoe the ground between them carefully twioe, to make 
the surface loose and kill down the weeds, and then leave the kale to grow in its own 
way ; it will require no ftutber care until required for forcing. When taken up in 
November the crop will consist of fine roots, as good as are commonly sold as three- 
year-old kale at 12«. to 15«. a hundred. At all events we obtain fine roots with full 
crowns by this system of cultivation, and have given up the use of seed entirely. We 
destroy all except such thongs as are required for the next crop as soon as forcing is 
over, and we take the precaution to cut off and store away in dry earth in a shed a 
sufficient number of thongs before commencing to force any, but thongs firom foroad 
roots answer very well if no others can be got. If you cannot obtain thongSy 
your next best plan will be to make cuttings from the thick portion of the roots. Cat 
the roots into lengths of two or three inches each, and pUnt them right way up as 
advised for thongs, hut take care in future years to grow fh>m thongs only. On the 
management of seed and all the routine of forcing, etc., etc., we have on fbrmer 
occasions given abundant information. It is one of the most profitable vegetables 
that can be grown in a garden if liberally treated, but perhaps not profitabla if 
badly grown. Tour best way to begin will be to buy a lot of freshly dug roots in 
November or December next, which store in dry earth until yon intend to foroe 
ibsm. 

The Bog Pimpbbnbl. — On occasion of visiting the College Botanic Grardens 
lately (says a writer in the Irish Farmers* Gazette), and passing through the cool 
conservatory^ in which there are many interesting plants, our attention was at once 
arrested and fixed on two~a palm and a Dracaena— not exactly on their own 
account, but by reason of the beauty with which our little Anagallis tenella clotlied 
the surAice and sides of the pots in which they grew. The pots were large— one, 
indeed, of the largest size — and the snrface of the soil in both was cushioned with, 
and their sides beautifully draped and almost hidden by its very long thread-like 
stems that dropped perpendicularly from the rims. Each of these stems was 
prettily strung with its double row of round head-like leaflets, and glistening for 
nearly half its length to the point with its exquisite little flowers ; numbers fully 
expanded^ and others, perhaps not less beautiml, in the hud. We may remark 
here, in passing, that pretty as are the flowers to the naked eye, they are still more 
so under the lens. The delicate transparent wool- like processes that surround and 
enclose the anthers are specially deserving of examination, as, instead of being the 
simple hairs they appear, the glass shows their beautifully jointed or necklace-like 
Btrooture. Mr. Bain informed us that the Anagallis was not grown in these pots 
with any special preparation or cultural care, with a view to increasing its vigour 
and development. A patch or two of it had been merely planted in these pots, 
together with an occasional plant of another of our loveliest wildings, Pingnicula 
grandiflora, to have at hand for botanical purposes. We should therefore apprehend 
tiiat, treated «peoially, it would be perhaps even more effective. At all events, no 
one could look on it as growing in the College Garden and not admit that in it all 
have at hand one of the prettiest and most effective little things possible for growing, 
suspended or otherwise. To keep it well supplied with moisture from below would« 
dT course, be always necessary. The little Campanula hederacea we also noticed 
growing in other pots, and ito elegant appearance, apart from the consideration of 
its being one of the many interesting plants our country calls her own, and perhaps 
ikom agreeable associations connected with its native haunts, at once suggested 
it as one of the prettiest and most interesting things possible for a hanging 
bttdcet. 
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SKPTEMBER, 1869. 
AZALEAS. 

BY OEOBGB GOBDOK. 

(With Figure of Reine Marie Henriette.) 

{HE beautiful yarietj selected for figuring m the present 
number is one of a fine batch of continental Azaleaa 
introduced to public notice, during the past season, by 
Mr. Turner, of Slough, who is well known to be one 
of the best azalea growers in this or any other country. 
It may perhaps be considered unnecessary to say anything about 
the cultural requirements of azaleas, because they are now so gene- 
rally grown by all classes of cultivators ; but it must not be for- 
gotten that hundreds of growers are by no means so successful in 
handling them as could be desired. They will stand a large amount 
of rough usage without being actually killed ; but the fact of there 
being a vast difierence between plants in a healthy, robust condi- 
tion, and others half dead, must not be lost sight of. To grow them 
well, they roust have very careful attention in all stages of their 
existence, and not be drowned with water at one time, and dried np 
at another. A stock can be easily propagated, either by cuttings or 
grafting, by those possessing the requisite skill and appliances, in 
the shape of a close propa^ating-ease and a brisk bottom-heat ; but 
beyond saying that wood in a half-ripe condition is best for propa- 
gating purposes, we shall pass this part of the subject by. It is 
by far tde best plan to go to a nursery, where clean, healthy stuff 
can be had, and buy in a few stout, bushy little plants in five-inch 
pots, for they can be had for a mere trifle. Early in spring is the 
best season for purchase, as th« whole growing season is before 
them. 

When the plants come to hand, examine them carefully, and if 

they are infested with thrip, immerse them in a solution of Fowler's 

Insecticide twice, or three times if required ; or place them in a 

frame, and give them two doses of tobacco-smoke. Keeping the 

VOL. IV. — yo. IX. 17 
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foliage free from insect pests is an important matter, for when 
allowed to get smotbered with tbrip or any other pest, it is simply 
impossible to bave a bealtbj growth. Tbis done, place in the green- 
house until the bloom is past its best, and then repot. Large shifts 
are not required ; but extra large and vigorous pl^ts may be trana- 
ferred to eight-inch pots ; but the prineipal part of the stock will 
be better in six-inch size. Place in the bottom of each pot a layer 
of medium-sized crocks, and cover them with a layer of the rougheet 
portion of the compost. This done, turn out of the pots, remove 
the old crocks, and loosen the roots round the outside of the baJl 
carefully with a piece of stick with a blunt point. This enables the 
roots to strike more freely into the fresh soil. When plants that 
have become pot-bound are shifted without loosening the outside 
roots, it is by no means unusual to find scarcely any roots in the 
fresh stuff twelve months afterwards. Firm potting is also an 
essential feature ; and the soil must be rammed in as firm as possi- 
ble with the potting-stick, or the water will run through it and 
leave the old oall quite dry. Some growers prefer peat and sand 
alone ; but equal proportions of silky loam, full of fibre, and fibrous 
peat, mixed with about a sixth part of sharp silver sand, is by far 
the best compost yet known. Feat alone is too poor, and turns 
sour too soon for azaleas. 

Azaleas are strictly greenhouse plants, but they receive ioimenae 
benefit from the assistance of a geoial growing temperature when 
making their growth in the spring. "When the stock is fresh potted, 
place it in a temperature of about 65°, and maintain a healthy, growing 
atmosphere by frequently sprinkling the paths and stages; also 
syringe overhead lightly morning and allbemoon. Water sparinglj, 
because the roots are too much deranged to take up a large supply ; 
and, to keep up tiie balance, the evaporation must be checkea in 
the manner pointed out above. Sufficient, however, must be applied 
at each watering to reach to the bottom of the baU. Hundreot of 
azaleas are killed annually through improp^ watering, for they are 
remarkably impatient of being tampered with at the roots. It is a 
very common practice to give just sufficient to wet the soil to m 
depth of three or four inches below the surface, withcAit troubling 
to ascertain whether the lower portion is wetted or not. When 
once the lower part of the ball gets dust-dry, it is no easy task to 
moisten it without dipping it into a vessel of water. When any of 
the plants look sickly, or evince any flaccidity in the leaves, and the 
soil is moist on the top, turn it out of the pot, and in nineteen in- 
stances out of twenty, the soil will be dust-dry at a few inches 
from the surface. The water should always run through the hole in 
the bottom of the pot after its application, and you should continue 
to fill up the space on the surface until it does. G-uard against 
giving too much water at the roots, for that is as injurious as an 
insufficient supply. 

Give liberal ventilation as soon as the stock has recovered from 
the check received in repotting, and increase it as the grovrth pro- 
gresses. Although a genial growing atmosphere is essential to a 
healthy growth, it must not be kept too dose, or the shoots will be 
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weak and long^jointed. Wbea the growth is completed, harden off 
by opening the ventilators night and daj, and then place out of 
deors, in a shady and rather sheltered position, until the middle or 
end of September. A light, airy greenhouse, with a temperature of 
40" or 45"*, is all that is required during the winter months ; and 
give the treatment already advised during the following spring and 
summer. Oood specimens can be, and are, grown without a taste 
of artificial heat, excepting what is necessary to keep the frost 
out ; but to grow them like the magnificent specimens staged at 
the Metropolitan exhibitions) the preceding directions must be 
strictly followed. 

When a nine-inch pot is reached, a shift once in two years will be 
quite often enough, unless large specimens are required at the earliest 
moment possible. Extra care will be requisite in watering during 
the second year, to prevent them suffering from drought, without 
being kept too wet. Water with rain-water at all times, excepting 
when maVing the growth the second year after a shift, and then 
water with weak liquid manure, made by steeping sheep or cow- 
manure in rain-water, and allowing a sufficient time to settle before 
using. 

With regard to training the specimens into shape, little need be 
said, as that must in a large measure be left in the hands of the 
cultivator. The pyramidal form is perhaps the best ; and take them 
in hand in a young state, for it is a diSicult affair to get an old plant 
into shape after being allowed to grow wild for several years. 

The following twenty-four, in addition to the splendid variety 
figured, will form a good collection to begin with. They are all 
good, and if only six or twelve are wanted, select the most distinct 
colours : — 

Beauty of Dorhing, — ^White, beautifully spotted with carmine. 

Carl Petzold, — Dark carmine, flowers large, fine shape, and 
freely produced. 

vJielsonii, — Bright orange-scarlet, fine form and substance. 

Comte de JSainauU. — Salmon-pink, spotted with crimson on 
upper segments ; one of the best of the semi-doubles. 

Criterion. — Eright salmon-pink, with white margin; upper 
segments spotted with lake. 

Due d^Aremberg. — Salmon, flaked with lake, and white margin. 

Due de Nassau, — Eich rose purple, large, and of first-class 
quality. 

Duchesse Adelaide de Nassau, — Fine scarlet, shaded with rose ; 
top segments tinged with violet. 

JEtoile de Oand. — Pale salmon, with broad white margin. 

Extranei, — Bose, shaded with violet ; in every way first-rate. 

Mower of the Day. — White, beautifully striped with rose ; the 
best in its colour. 

Ouillaume III. — ^Light salmon, prettily spotted ; flowers large, 
and of good form. 

Iveryana Improved. — ^White, striped with rose ; fine and distinct, 

Le Lion de Flandre. — Fine dark salmon; flowers large, and 
freely produced. 
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Lizzie.— Waiid i beautiftiUj flaked and striped with bright 
carmine. 

Madame Amhroise Verschaffdt. — ^Bright salmon, flaked with lake, 
and finely spotted. 

Ferryana, — ^Very deep orange-scariet ; fine. 

President Olayes. — Salmon, shaded with orange; spotted with 
crimson, 'and white margin. 

President Humann^—'Rich rose ; fine form and substance. 

JSeine dee Bases. — Bose-purple ; large and stout. 

Sinensis. — Dark yellow, novel and eflective. 

Stanleyana. — ^Deep rosy-scarlet ; first-rate in every way. 

Stella. — ^Bich orange-scarlet : spotted with lake on top segments. 

Vesuvius. — ^Bright orange scarlet, with purple ^low on top Beg> 
ments. 

Virainalis. — Pure white; crisped round the margin; fine form 
and substance. 




THE LADIES' GAEDEN.— No. VIIL 

' BY J. C. CLABKE, 

Head Gardener at CothelBton House, Taunton. 

CABKATIOKS AND FIOOTEES. 

lESE once popular flowers are again rising in favour, and 
our lady readers will consult their own interest if they 
will take them in hand for earnest cultivation. They 
constitute an important feature in any garden where 
they are properly cared for. We have had occasion for 
regret at their very near annihilation from our gardens ; let us, there- 
fore, hail with delight the hope that is held out to us in the superior 
manner in which they have been exhibited, in some few instances, at 
different flower-shows this season. Surely this should be the sig^ial 
for a considerable reaction in their favour. Be that as it may, I 
cannot err in recominending them to the notice of my readers, nor 
can they make a mistake by spiritedly taking up their cultivation, 
for they are neither expensive to buy, nor difficult to keep and 
multiply. Moreover, they will adapt themselves to almost any kind 
of soil, except a very stiff cold clay ; in that they are liable to die 
away in tha winter. The best way to deal with them in very light 
soils is to mix up some loam with the natural soil of the place. In 
any natural loamy soils they will take care of themselves ; in stiff 
clay soil, something of a lighter texture, such as leaf-soil, rotten 
turves, and coarse sand, should be mixed up with it on the spot 
where they are to stand. 

Those who want a display for next year should secure their plants 
this month, and plant them out at once, seeing that they do not 
suffer for the want of water afterwards until they are established. 
They may either be planted in beds or mixed borders ; the borders 
are undoubtedly the places for them. They are usually sold in pairs, 
and really good kinds may be bought at less than sixpence each. 
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When once a stock is secured, it is no difficult matter to keep it 
up, for they are easily increased either by layers or cuttings. Layers 
are the best, if they are laid at the end of July, as then they make 
sufficient roots to be removed about the middle of September, 
which gives them time to gain strength before wiuter. If handled 
with reasonable care, they will produce a fine bloom the next year. 
When I depend on young plants of this kind, I put out three in 
each clump, at six inches apart, and obtain thereby a good show of 
bloom the first year. The next autumn one plant is taken away if 
they are too thick. 

Striking them from cuttings is an easy way to get up a stock, if 
they are put in fiue sandy soil, and sheltered with a hand-light. The 
season to take cuttings is the same as for layering ; but I do not like 
cuttings, for although they will do to plant out the following spring, 
they io not flower well. I find I get the best plants by planting 
them out for the first summer in a border in the kitchen garden, and 
pinch out the rising flower-stems soon after they are visible, so that 
they have nothing to do but grow, which they do very nicely, and 
make fine plants by the autumn, when they are transferred to the 
mixed borders. 

If you want to speculate on tho chance of raising new varieties, 
there is the plan of raising them from seed, which is a very easy 
affair so far as their management is concerned, and as some really 
good useful border kinds may be raised this way, from a packet of 
seed that may be purchased for three or four shillings, there really is 
no excuse why they should not adorn every^ lady's garden. They 
are not only beautiful in colour and markings, but they are very 
fragrant. Moreover, they are not only gay in the borders, but they 
are the flowers above all others that most ladies like for toilet and 
other tastefully-arranged decorations. To raise them from seed, it 
is best to sow the seed with a very tuin covering of soil under glass 
in April, in pans four inches deep. These should be kept shaded for 
the first fortnight, and as the seedlings appear, they should be 
gradually inured to sun and air, and in June planted out in the open 
grounds. If there is not a convenient spot in which to prove them, 
whether they are worth keeping or not, they should be put out in 
the borders about four seedlings in a dump, so that when they 
flower, the worst kinds may be weeded out directly they show their 
true characters. 

But the best plan, if at all possible, is to secure a small spot in 
the kitchen garden to prove them, and then choose the best as they 
flower for stock, and increase them from either cuttings or layers, 
whichever way of propagation is considered best for each individual 
case. I have, in my time, raised many very good flowers of both 
carnations and picotees from seed from continental sources, and I 
have this year seen a superb lot of double flowers raised from seed 
from the same source. They were good enough to decorate any 
flower garden. However, on that score, I trust I have said enough 
to show that this once popular flower is deserving of more extended 
cultivation, and eminently adapted for the ladies' garden. 

As regards further matters of cultivation, I must now remark 
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that, to show their true characters correctly, they mnst be neatly 
and carefully staked with sticks and ties, or tfa^ir beauty is not 
shown, and furthermore, all decayed and dying flowers should be 
picked off, or they detract considerably from the beauty of those 
opening, to say nothing of how much renl sustenance they rob the 
younger flowers of. To show their value as cut flowers, I may remark 
that, more than a week ago, a friend gave me some buds quite un- 
opened attached to others that were fully expanded. At the time of 
writing, those buds, after a week's immersion in water, have opened 
beautifully on my writing-table ; which proves that our lady read«8 
may send to any distance in the three kingdoms perfeetly-formed 
buds of these lovely flowers that will not fail to unfold their fragrant 
petals in the course of a week from the time they are severed from 
the parent stem, if they are kept in water, and have the amount of 
fresh air common to a sitting-room at this time of year. 




ROSES PROM AUTUMN CUTTINGS. 

|URING the years 1860 and 1861, the cultivation of the 
rose was made a special feature of in the Floral World. 
The interest th^t was aroused amongst rosarians by the 
publication in those papers of our doctrines of rose- 
growing, led to inquiries for a systematic treatise, and 
the " Rose Book " followed. This work has had such an extensive 
circulation, that we might have supposed the floral public had, by 
this time, mastered every detail of the enchanting pastime of propa- 
gating roses. But no ; scarce a week passes in which we ao not 
receive some half-dozen letters on the subject, mostly, of course, from 
amateurs \iho have not made themselves possessors of the ''Rose 
Book," many of them, no doubt, being beginners. We return, 
therefore, to this subject, not for the purpose of saying so much 
about roses, that our readers will at last be confused, and scarcely 
know whether they are on their heads or their heels, but to measure 
out little doses of practical instruction on the various methods of 
multiplying roses. Well, here is autumn once more, and we will tell 
our friends how to make roses by the dozen, hundred, thousand, 
million, if they like, by the easiest process imaginable. 

Prepare a piece of ground in a sheltered spot — if the soil is light 
and sandy, all the better. All it requires to render it^fit for the pur- 
pose is a good digging, and the incorporation of leaf-mould and 
sand if the texture of the staple is at all stubborn. Make the plot 
ready now, and leave it untouched until about the 20th, then begin 
to make cuttings and plant them on the prepared plot. To prepare 
the cuttings properly is a matter of the utmost importance, for 
every cutting that is not in proper condition will perish. Little soft 
bits of green wood are of no use at all. Cut from the rose trees 
plenty oi long stout shoots of this year's growth and of last year's 
growth, but take none that are older than the second year, and none 
of this season except such as are hard and flrm. Cut these shoots 
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into leogthfl of six to nine inches ; there in no occasion to cut dose 
under a joint because the wood between the joints will root as freely 
as the joints themsehes. Eemove as many of the lower leaves as 
will enable you to plant the cuttings half tneir length deep. Plant 
them in rows a foot apart, and about four inches asunder in the rows. 
When planted tread the ground firm between the rows, and the work 
is done. 

In case the weather should be un&TOurable for operations at the 
time advised for the first planting, seize the first opportunity that 
occurs afterwards. Cuttings may be put in from the 20th of Sep- 
tember until the end of November, but the earlier the better after 
September is out, as owing to the warmth of the soil, the formation 
of a callus takes place quickly, and this is the first stage of the 
rooting process. 

A severe winter will kill a great many of the cuttings, and some 
will die in a mild winter, or in the following spring. Nevertheless, 
by this offhand mode of procedure, you may reasonably expect 
seventy-five per cent, of the cuttings to become plants, provided 
only tney are such cuttings as are advised for the purpose. Sprin- 
kling dry haj or straw over the plantation during sharp frost, will 
be some protection. Our rule has been, however, to allow them to 
take their chance of all weathers, and we ha?e raised thousands of 
roses in this simple way. 

There is greater certainty when beds*are made up in frames, and 
this advantage also, that softer wood may be used. Now it is 
obviously an economy of the shoots removed to plant all the hardest 
and stoutest cuttingi in the open quaiiiers, and all the softer ones 
and the tops in frames. 

The whole plantation should be allowed one season's growth 
before being disturbed, to keep down weeds being the only important 
part of the management. In the autumn they should all bd care- 
fully lifted and planted out to grow in well manured ground. Yery 
many will bloom in the first season, that is to say, while in the 
cutting bed, but all will bloom the second, and from thenceforth will 
rapidly increase in size and value. S. H. 



HYACINTIS FOE EXHIBITION AND HOME 
PECOEATION. 

(TJLBS of all kinds have been under experiment here 
for £Bveral years past. We grow entire collections of 
the )opular kinds, and make notes upon them when 
.they ire in flower, using them with batches of certain 
kindi that are particularly well adapted for the purpose, 
in the '' plunging system," which is the hungriest system of gar- 
dening ever fiiou[ht of, and affords the cultivator no rest either by 
day or night. Noing how much certain kinds differed in colour at 
exhibitions, and ineur own specimens, I set to work to discover the 
cause, and we grev a certain number of bulbs of certain varietieSi 
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the characters of which were matters of peculiar interest, and made 
records of all the particulars connected therewith. In snch a case 
as the production of a small spike, or the refusal of the flowers to 
assume their proper colour, the cultivator may reasonablj ask him- 
self if his treatment has been right. It is very certain that when 
we buy the bulbs, the flowers are already formed, and stored up 
within them, and as cultivators our business must be to develop 
those embryos. As a matter of course, bad management results in 
bad development ; but if the flowers are not |)roperly formed in the 
heart of the bulb, it is a matter of impossibility for the ablest 
cultivator to develop them satisfactorily. I have seen, in places 
noted for skilful treatment of these bulbs, samples of the choicer 
and more expensive kinds, quite unfit for show ; some of the pink 
and scarlet kinds persist in retaining green tips, until they are too 
<dd to be passable. Sometimes they come out in a pale washy tint, 
instead of the rich hues for which they are prized. The result of 
many observations tended to establish as a rule that density is the 
safest test of the ouality of bulbs. We may have heavy bulbs that 
are soft and worthless ; but if a bulb is as hard as flint and as heavy 
as lead, you have but to treat it properly and you may be sure of 
splendid flowers. A good average bulb of almost any kind will 
weigh 8 ounces, but varieties difler, and some produce small ugly 
bulDs from which exoellent spikes may be obtaiaed. The average 
weight of cheap bulbs, such as we buy by tke hundred for the 
plunging system, is 2^ ounces, but these never produce spikes of 
more than an average goodness, though good enoagh for outdoor work. 
If a selection were to be made for exhibitioa purposes, the best 
mode of proceeding would be, first, to pick out all the large hard 
bulbs from a bag of a given kind, and then wdigh them against each 
other till the very heaviest were obtained ; aid if the selection were 
made from a first-rate stock, these bulbs would range from Si ounces 
to 4^ ounces, and to exceed the last figure would be a rare occur- 
rence. Yet there are bulbs in the market ranging over 5 ounces, 
and whoever can obtain them may expect to grow such trusses as 
we see in the best twelves and twenty-fours at tke London spring 
exhibitions. 

In potting hyacinths the stufi* should consist 0f full one-half of 
fat rotten dung. It is the want of food too oftsi which mars the 
great spike that the Dutchman has crammed into the big bulb of 
four or five ounces. To pot early is of as much importance as to 
pot well, for the secret of success is to prolong iie growth over as 
large a space of time as possible. To pot late, an4 to force early, is 
therefore very bad practice. Early potting insurfs plenty of roots 
before the crown begins to grow, and with plenti of roots, dumpi- 
ness is impossible, and the chances are reaUy in tavour of a stout 
pillar of the proper length, and bells fully develo^d in sise, colour^ 
and fragrance. Some years ago I knocked o4r the ridiculous 
practice of putting paper caps over hyacinth spies to draw them 
up, by showing tluit pushing was preterable to {rawing, and that 
reluctance of the spike to rise could be cured V bottom-heat, and 
could not be satis&ctorily cured in any other lay. Many of the 
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compIaintB that correspondents send to editors of horticultural 
journals on the subject of dumpy hyacinths, are made in too much 
haste. Many a bulb that threatens to be dumpy, will, if let alone, 
make a spike of proper length and substance, without a night-cap 
or a foot- warmer, it will oe observed that the crown sometimes 
goes ahead of the roots. Being insufficiently nourished, its growth 
is arrested, and the spike remains all of a heap in the midst of some 
half-dozen short poverty-struck leaves. If such a plant were placed 
on a tank or in a tan-bed at from 60" to 70°, the stimulus given to 
the roots would soon have its effect on the leaves and the spike, but 
very often, if left alone, the roots already pushing will at last over- 
take the leaves, and the balance being restored the spike will rise, 
and before the bells are aU out, will have reasonable dimensions. 
Many a time have I picked out a dozen or two of the dumpy sort, 
and put them altogether on a shelf near the glass, and left them to 
their fate, and at least nine out of every ten turned out right in the 
end^ and proved as useful as those which behaved well from the first. 
To ascertain the cause of dumpiness is a simple matter enough. 
You have but to turn out the bulb, and you will find that it has but 
a few miserable roots an inch or so long, or perhaps is cankered at 
the base, and making no roots at all. Now a paper cap is no cure 
for such a state of things; but bottom-heat, if there is simply 
reluctance to make roots, and no canker, will as certainly set the 
matter to rights as the needle will point to the pole, or the water 
find its level. 

The subject of watering is of no less importance than the manner 
and time of potting. If the stuff is reasonably moist when the bulbs 
are potted, tnere need be no water given at all. If they are plunged 
out of doors, and covered, as much water as they require will be 
conveyed to them by the winter rains. We suppose our Stoke New- 
ington practices are the best that can be, and the stuff we plunge 
the pots in is cocoanut-flbre, which is the cleanest and most com- 
fortable of plunging materials ever used. When removed from the 
plunge-bed, it is seldom they need be watered. But after a little 
while, having stood on the floor of the house to acquire a healthy 
green hue, we put them near the glass, and then regular watering 
becomes a matter of necessity. Kow to help out all your picked 
bulbs, use Standen's manure ; it is perfectly safe and effectual to 
intensify colour, and swell the pillar and the bells to their fullest size. 
It must not be used till the roots begin to peep through the bottoms 
of the pots, which they soon do if they are properly treated. Then 
spread about a teaspoonful on the surface of the soil in the pots, 
and in watering take care to wash it in ; a careless operator will take 
care to wash it out ; and " should this meet the eye " of any amateur 
not accustomed to practical operations, the hint may be useful, that 
if the finger is placed upon the spout of the water-pot, the stream 
may be regulated to a nicety. Hyacinths may have two doses of 
Standen's manure, and the best way is to use it dry, powdered on 
the soil ; this is far preferable to any liquid manure, oecause only a 

i)ortion is dissolved at each watering, and the best results of such 
ood are obtained by giving it weak and offcen. 
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Anotiier ver^ important matter, espeeially in reapeet of ezhflbi- 
l^on byadnths, is the tying of them. The white and green Bticks in 
common use are hideouB and mischieyouSy and yet it is with ffoek 
things that amateurs invariably disfigure the specimeQa they send to 
exhibitions. What applies to an exhibition applies also to the deco- 
ration of the ccmservatoiy, and even to the making-up of a bed or 
border instantaneously by the plunging system. We must have 
neatness, and the support* to the spike ought to be invisible, or 
nearly so. Now, to make effectual invisible supports is one of the 
simplest matters in the world, and in the slack time now before us 
all, hyacinth-growers have an opportunity of making them ready. 
Common iron wire -A-inch thick, or if only i-inch thick answera 
admirably, and the mode of preparing the supports is to cut the wire 
to suitable lengths, and bend each so that it will go down beside the 
bulb, and after passing over its upper surface, resume the perpen- 
dicular, and by carefully applying it to the stem in and amongst the 
flowers, afford a sufficient support to preserve it upright and firm. 

Experience has long since taught me that there is only one sure 
and certain way of securing a number of flowers or bulbs in the same 
pot or basket, and that is to pot them after the flowers have acquired 
colour. All hyacinths are potted singly here, the cheap small bulbs 
in common 60*size pots, with one small crock only, and as much rich 
stuff as can be crammed in for the feeding of the bulb. I flowered a 
whole set of early tulips separately in 60-size pots last year, and 
they turned out quite equal to our best batches of two or three each 
in 48-Bize. With a lot of bulbs in flower, all singly and in small 
pots, groups may be made in baskets, beds, trophies — ^in any way, ia 
fact, which requires the spikes to be pretty uniform in size and 
character, because they can be selected to fit. But to have several 
in the same pot all equally balanced, I repeat they must be potted 
after they come into flower, and thereby hangs a little tale. You go 
to Covent Garden Market, in February or March, and you will see 
Yan Thols and other kinds of tulips, three in a pot, all as equal as i£ 
turned out of a mould and coloured by hand. You go home and 
have a look at your five hundred (say) of the same sorts, all potted 
three in a pot, and what do you see ? I ask the question a second 
time. What do you see P Pot No. 1 has two pushing nicely, and a 
third scarcely moving. Pot No. 2 has one pushing ahead of the 
other two, so that it will be qmte past before they come into bloom. 
Pot No. 3 shows three stages of progress — one flower is fully ex- 
panded, another is iust showing colour, and the third is barely 
peeping. The remedy is as simple as working logarithms, and it is, 
as before remarked, to pot them after the blooms have advanced to 
nearly the point of expansion, but to provide for it in time, arrange- 
ments must be made now to 9iart them in beds, in pits, frames, or 
greenhouses. Make up a bed of nice turfy loam with a little manure 
added, plant the bulbs all over it pretty thick, and cover with leaf- 
soil or coooanut-fibre, and wait the issue. In due time the flowers 
will appear — ^two or three in one spot, half-a-dozen in another, here 
one, there two, and so on throughout the bed. lift them out care- 
fully, and pot them to match, and your task is done, whether joa 
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with to decorate a eonaervatorj or make a fortime in tbe market. 
Even in cocoanut dnBt alone early tulipa do rerj well if it is intended 
to sell or destroy the bulbe. If it is intended to keep them, the 
stuff must be fibry loam with mannre added. Tulips do better this 
way than any other bulbs, but hyacinths and erocuses are amenable 
to the treatment ; and where effect is ererything, and the ultimate 
Talue of the bulbs nothing, this may be oonsi<tored a royal road to 
success. 

Eor the embellishment of our tables and windows, we use the 
beautiful hyacinth glasses sold by Messrs. Claudet and Houghton, of 
High Holbom, who have bought the patent or registration of Mr. 
Tye, of Birmingham, and are now the sole manufacturers of these 
things. I can understand how much pleasure is deriyable from the 
cultiTation of hyacinths in glasses, for where plant-growing is not 
largely practised, such practice is full of entertainment. Bat we 
are not m need of such amusements, and haying always more draw- 
ing-room plants and flowers than can be put to use, neyer put 
hyacinths in glasses. But suppose a wedding or christening, or 
Bohea celebration^ or snug piirty of ten to spoil a dish of seakale and 
accompaniments. In such a case, if it is hyacinth season, I bring 
forth my glasses and put some water in them. Next I look up a few 
of the y^ best pot specimens we haye, knock them out, shake off 
the soil, wash the roots, and quietly drop them into the glasses. 
People then say, " We neyer saw such hyacinths in glasses ; howeyer 
do you manage it P " I have hitherto replied, " Tell you some day 
— pass the claret." So I tell it now,jpro bono publico^ and what a 
simple story it is as compared with the glory of ^e subject. 

S. H. 




CATS, IN CONNECTION WITH THE OABDENESQUE. 

BY ▲ TOWS XMATSUB. 

|BEAI)FUL subject ! how shall it be dealt with in a way 
to instruct and not offend? Not being by nature a 
cat-hater, it cannot be alleged of me that I haye no 
feeling for the feline race ; yet hatred of cats has become 
associated with thoughts of gardening, because of the per- 
sistent way the cats wage war against my out-door pleasures. Would 
the reader endure a categorical catalogue of my catastrophes — of 
glass smashed, plants torn up by tbe roots, of flower-beds desecrated 
by their nocturnal gambols, of blanks here, there, and eyerywhere, 
in addition to the blank on my face through the hayoc of the grim 
grimalkins ? I am so sure that it would oe foUowed by catalepsy 
for me to tell the tale of a cat that pkgued me this yery week, toat 
it is not likely I shall eyer reyeal the whole of my experience; 
indeed, I must already appear to be using catachreetical language, as 
if instead of an old tom mowking and mewing and caterwauling, he 
should put on spectacles and grayely talk Greek. No; fear not I 
will afflict you with my whole mind upon the subject, but just allow 
me to give you a few hints. 
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First as to glass houses, etc., etc. The first house I ever built 
had a nearly flat roof. It suited admirablj both for the plants within 
and the cats without. The cats used to scamper over it quite easily, 
and now and then one would fall through and run about amongst 
my geraniums to find a place to get out again ; and at last, made 
desperate with the prospect of permanent imprisonment, make a 
place of exit by smashing of a lot of glass. I one day saw a huge 
tom cat that I knew to be guiliy of nibbling my carnations, and 
other feats of destructiveness, take up his seat peaceably in the sun 
on the edge of a frame in front of my low roofed greenhouse. Pre- 
sently two or three more cats appeared on the top of the house 
together, like a little party assembling by agreement. The huge 
tom made a spring on to the roof, and joined them, and they com- 
menced on my glass some extraordinary gambols. " This musr be 
put a stop to," says I to myself, and I ran towards the house, threw 
up my hand, and uttered the *'sheesh," which people usually employ 
to scare cats away. They all bolted except one, and that was the 
very tom aforesaid, for as ill-luck would have it, he had thrust one 
of his legs through a hole in the glass, and began to struggle terribly 
to extricate it. In another moment he went clean through into the 
midst of my melons and geraniums. I had the good sense (it was a 
wonder I had any sense, so scared was I at what might happen) to 
run instantly and open the door. Confound him ! instead of seeing 
that escape was easy, he commenced leaping up frantically in order 
to get out the same way that he came in. TTp and down— -up and 
down he went, as if madness had seized him. Eyery time he leaped 
he smashed the glass with his head ; eyery time he came down the 
glass rattled about him, and terrified him more. Oh, it was an 
awful scene ! I went along the front of the house, and looked down 
into it in order to frighten him out, but he was too bewildered either 
to see me making faces at him from without, or the door standing 
open for his escape. Presently he made another leap under my 
yery eyes, and I felfc the splinters of glass fiy fast in my face, and 
next instant saw him run through the whole body of plants that 
stood on the front stage, scattering them on all ^sides, and joy ! joy ! 
he bolted out and was gone ! There was a track of blood in the 
course he pursued, and that is all I know as to extent of his suffer- 
ings, for I never saw him again. Now, stmnge to say, I do not know 
what is the maximum of slope which a cat can run upon *, if I did, a 
rule might be given to the effect — ^never haye the roof of a glass- 
house below an angle of — . It strikes me that a roof at forty- 
five degrees would be too steep for cats ; however, I have mine 
always sharper than 45'. Never while I live in town, will I 
again build a greenhouse or a pit with a roof over which cats can 
perambulate. If I must have a nearly fiat roof, I will protect it 
with wire netting, and surround it with palisades of spikes. They 
shall be tickled in the toes as badly as if put upon hot bricks ere they 
shall enjoy a war-dance on my glass again. 

Gats make runs, and appear to give preference to the best fiower- 
beds and borders for this purpose. When I find an alley cut through 
my plants by cats rushing along at night, I put in a lot of small 
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strong shaip stidcs asbmt, all manner of ways. Next night as tliej 
make a rusD, their tender noBes strike the pointed sticks, and they 
howl and run away. It has long been a riue with me to surround 
any plant I am very choice about with sticks put in aslant ; it is a 
golden preventiye of destructioD. Another means of keeping the 
place Clear is to keep a sharp dog always loose, and train him to 
respect your plants. This may be done most easily ; my dog never 
steps across the box edging, or quits the proper path under any cir- 
cumstances. Now and then, perhaps, the dog may give chase, and 
make a splendid run amongst a lot of roses or verbenas, and cause 
you to doubt if this preventive is not as bad as the disease. But in 
the end, if the dog is kept in good training, the place will be pretty 
safe against cats, for they do not care to meet -a dog that has a 
penehcurU for hunting them ; and, afber all, a bad dog will never do 
so much harm in a garden as the dozens of cats that might infest it 
were the dog not there. Yet one more hint to lovers of flowers who 
are plagued by cats. Suppose you have such a bed of geraniums 
or of carnations as I could show you now ; the cats might assemble 
and have a scrimmage in the midst of it, and scatter the plants all 
over the place in the form of mincemeat any night in the season. I 
render such a misfortune impossible. First, I enclose the bed with 
a neat wire fence six inches high : though a cat could jump this easy 
enough, nevertheless, it is very likely no cat ever will. But before I 
]>lant the bed I stretch stout copper wire across it in five or six direc- 
tions, making the wire fast to the boundary fence. I used to lose 
a whole bed of pinks before adopting these measures, but have not 
lost one since, rrobably the fence keeps them off, and the wire is 
not wanted. Certainly a bed on grass looks exceedingly neat and 
finished with only these low wire fences, so there is no wrong done 
to the gardenesque by the procedure. Well, there is yet one more 
mode of action, that of banishment, to be practised as follows : — 

[This, the coDclnding parsgraph of the essaj, miut not appear ; we conld not 
mar the pages of the Flobal Wobld hy giving pnhlicity to oar corresponclent's 
system of poisoning cats. Supposing, even, that indiscriminate killing of these 
animals were allowahle (and of course it is not allowahle, on grounds no less of 
common honesty than of humanity), the practice of placing poison within their 
reach might oftentimes lead to consequences of the most serious nature, such as 
every one of our readers will, on the mstant, apprehend. ^£d. F. W.] 



A PEW GOOD BEDDEES, NEW AND OLD. 

BY JOHBT WALSH. 

ST year I was permitted, in these pages, to say a word 
or two to my orother amateurs about the new bed- 
ding plants brought into public notice during the 
season. I have since heard from some of my friends 
that the notes I then offered have been extremely use- 
ful. Several of them request me to help them again in the same 
manner, which shall be the endeayour of this artide. 

The Zonate Pelargoniums hare so many hues and shades of 
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colour, tbat a parterre may be coloured veij beaatifally without a 
Bcrap of a plant belongmg to any other genus ; therefore, I think 
we muflt give them the preoedence. I do not profeas to hsre tned 
all the sorts that hare recently been put into commeroe, and it ia 
juit poaaible that I shall pass by a few good yarieties without 
notice. There has been an immense number of nosegay yaneUes 
offered as bedders ; but, with few exceptions, they hare fiuled in 
realizing the descriptions of the Tenders. One of the most striking 
exceptions is one named Baron, sent out by Mr. Mann, of Bient- 
wood. This is very similar in colour to Stella, but it has a more 
compact habit and doser truss, and id therefore to be preferred to 
it, being equally profuse in flowering. WaUham Seedling is one of 
the grandest nosegays in cultivation, although not very generally 
known. The flowers are produced in tremendous trusses, and of a 
brilliant scarlet hue. My adyice is, give up Stella and Cybister, 
and substitute these for them. Beaton's Orange Nosegay must also 
make way for Hihherd^s Orange Nosegay, the latter being superior in 
size of flowers and truss, and intensity of colour, with the addi- 
tional advanti^ of hayine dark bluish lesyes to bring out the rich 
orange hue, instead of uie y^owish green leayes of Beaton's 
yariety. Ke/ntiih Fire i% another fine variety, with orange scarlet 
flowers, but quite distinct from either of the Orange Nosegays. 
The Fink Nosegays are no use for bedding, for the colour soon fliesi, 
and the flowers in consequence have a faded and washed-out appear- 
ance. I have not been able to test Fire Kmg, a grand variety, with 
huge trusses of flowers of a magenta hue. If it is only half as good 
phmted out as it is in pots, it will be a fine acquisition to the flower- 
garden. B, K. Bowley is also a grand bedder of a crimson-scarlet 
fine. 

Turning to larg»-floweied varieties, the first that claims atten* 
tion is Th<ma8 Moore. In this grand variety we have a true floriat'a 
flower in size, shape, and colour, with the dwarf habit and free- 
flowering qualities required in a bedder. The trusses are not large, 
if we compare them with some of the Nosegays ; but they are pro- 
duced in such tremendous profusion, tiiat the beds have the appear- 
ance of being quite solid with bloom. Tristram Shandy is less 
refined than the preceding, but it is grand for ribbon borders ; be- 
sides having a compact free-flowering habit, the light scarlet flowers 
contrast well with the other varieties. It is very dwarf, and there- 
fore adapted for front lines. Bev. J. Dix is a good variety, rather 
old now, but little known. The colour is d^k scarlet, and the 
flowers are of good form, and freely produced in large trusses. 
Lord Derby and Dr. Lindley have both flowered with tolerable 
freedom this year, but they can hardly claim to rank as flrst-dasi 
bedders. The Bride is the name of a white-flowered variety, tiiat 
will sweep Madame Yaudher, and other existing varieties of the 
same colour, out of enltivaion, as soon as it can be had in sufiieient 
quantities. The flowers are pure white, of good shape, and produced 
freely. The foUage is neat and medium-sized, with narrow zone 
and flne habit. jmeMewt and Luciue still keep their exceptionally 
high cbaraatev^ foir they have qnite eclipsed all the old varktiea, and 
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none of tbe new ones in the same shade of colour can tonch them. 
None of the pmk-fiowCTed yarieties eqnal Christine yet, excepting 
it be a little^nown yanety named Fictoriay the trusses of which are 
large, the flowers finely shaped, apd the colour bright and telling. 

There is nothing new amongst the gold and silver zonals for 
bedding ; none of the new yarieties in the first-named section equal 
Mrs. Pollock when planted out. I haye Sophia Dumaresque, Sophia 
Cusack, Lady Cullum, and several others contemporary with them, 
planted side by side; but all fail in outstripping that good old 
variety in the splendoar of the leafage. No advance has been made 
this year with the silver zonals, and Italia Unita is still the best 
bedder, though far from first-rate for that purpose, and inferior to 
the ffolden-edged varieties. 

There have been large additions made to the bronze zonal section 
lately, but a considerable number are comparatively useless for the 
(men ground. JDuna, Mrs. John Todd^ Oountess of KeUie, Midberry 
ZonSy Beauty of Biverdcde, Duke of Edinhurghy Oriterian, and 
Bgyptiim Queen, will be a sufficient number for most gardens. 
Crystal FaJaee Oem and Golden Fleece are still the two best beddera 
with golden yariegated leaves, the first-named being the best of the 
two. Oolden Emperor and Gold Leaf are two very fine varietieB 
with plain golden foliage, the second being, in my opinion, the best. 
Hibberd's Oolden Bamwr is a real gem in its way, the leaves being 
round and flat, and of a clear lemon yellow, the plant growing 
freely, and soon covering the ground. 

In addition to the well-known old silver-edged or yariegated 
yarieties, the following are first-rate : — Flower Queen, May Queen 
(Turner's), Firineess Alexandra, Snowdrop (Goode). All have a 
fine free and compact habit, with broad pure white margins. 
Queen of Queens is a grand variety, little known, though it has been 
in commerce for several years now. 

I propagate all the geraniums in the same way. The cuttings 
are taken off early this month, and dibbled in thickly on a south 
border, and taken up and netted, three in a three-inch pot, as soon as 
the TOQts are about an inch in length. Afber being potted, they are 
placed in a frame with the lights drawn off night ana day, until the 
weather gets too cold. They must not be wetted overhead, and only 
have just sufficient water to prevent the leaves fiagging, up to the 
time of their being potted off singly in March. 

Some people were bold enough to assert that the calceolarias 
would be superseded by Viola lutea, and its large-fiowered variety 
grandifiora ; but their anticipations have not as yet been realized. 
The Violas are no use for bedding ; they look very well through the 
early part of the summer, and then assume a weedy appearance, 
which is retained during the remaining part of the season. Calceo- 
laria Aurea floribunda is too uncertain to be of real service, and 
must give place to either Aurawtia, Oubridge^s Oem, or Oibsonii, all 
of which grow and flower well, where Aurea floribunda will scarcely 
exist. The three varieties bear such a close resemblance to each other 
that no more than one is required in the same garden. A cold frame 
is the best place for striking and wintering cdiceolarias. Make up 
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a bed bIx incbes in tbiokness, and cover witb a layer of sand, and after 
presBing it firm, and giving it a good watering to settle tbe soil, insert 
the cuttiDgs two inches apart eacb way ; water sparingly, and give 
plenty of air after the cuttings are rooted. Here they remain until 
March, with sufficient good protection from frost ; and then a bed of 
good rich soil is made up m another frame, or under a temporary 
framework, where a mat can be thrown over when necessary, to pro- 
tect from frost and cold winds. Treated this way, the plants can be 
lifted and transferred to the beds, and there will not be one quarter 
the losses which happen to plants turned out of pots. 

Amongst miscellaneous bedders, a batcb of Lobelia erimu 
pumila deserve notice, for they are invaluable for small beds ; all 
have a fine compact habit, and are wonderfully profuse in flowers. 
Orandiflora is the best variety with blue flowers. Distinction, rich 
rosy-red; Fairy, French white; and Model, pure lilac, are all 
good in their several shades of colour. Lobelia specioaa alba, and 
L, spedosa Snowdrift, are the purest white-flowered varieties of the 
speciosa habit yet introduced to public notice. They are, however, 
exactly alike, though raised simultaneously by two diflerent firms. 
To preserve these named yarieties true, they must be propagated 
by cuttings in the usual way. 

There has been a great outcry against verbenas ; but with deep 
digging, and adding a little manure to the beds in the spring, they 
do well enough with me. The best bedders are Nemens, deep 
scarlet ; Crimson King, scarlet ; P'turple King, purple ; King of Bed- 
ders, reddish crimson ; and La Grand BotUe de Neige, white — ^this 
is by far the best white for bedding. 

I am disappointed in the new Goleus ; for, so far as my trials go, 
they are little or no use for bedding. Plants of several of the last 
batch, that were planted out late in* June, began to grow towards 
the end of July, but a few cold days in the middle of August nipped 
them up, and they have at this moment the appearance of having 
been dipped in cold water. In a season like that of 1868 they 
might perhaps have done well ; but they cannot be depended upon. 

Having lately, by invitation from Mr. Hibberd, had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing his numerous collections, I am enabled to 
recommend a few of the new Coleus, which I selected in his 
experimental garden, where about fifty kinds were planted out and 
are doing pretty well. Princess of Wales is of a rich deep purplish red 
colour, very distinct ; Princess Boyal, is a fine maroon, with margin 
of bright yellow ; Queen Victoria is bright maroon, shaded with 
carmine, the edges pale sulphur ; Eefulgens, is black, a remarkably 
handsome plant ; Verschaffelti, the well known crimson leaved-kina, 
is invaluable. These five sorts are all I can recommend the amateur 
to buy with a view to bedding. If I had bought these only, 
probably my own experiences of them would have been more 
agreeable, but I happened to select a very bad lot througb trust- 
ing to the puffing in the papers, which appears to have ^n pro- 
moted by the Boyal Horticultural Society. 

A most beautiful bedding plant I saw in the experimental 
garden, which every one of our readers should possess. It is a 
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variety of the well-known Abutilon striatum, the garden name of 
the plant being Abutilon ThompsotiL It forms a neat bash, with 
ample leafage, most richly painted with deep yellow and livelr green! 
It was introduced by Messrs. Yeitch and Son, and is now cheap. 

I have another new plant to introduce to notice, which i am 
certain will be a popular subject for years to come. It is a dwarf- 
growing Ageratuniy named Imperial Dwarf. It grows about six 
inches in height, and has flowers the same colour as the old Mexi- 
canum ; it blooms very profusely, and will make a grand second row 
plant. It is still in the hands of Mr. W. Ghater, of Saffron 
w alden, but it is worth waiting for. 

The Hdioiropium is not much appreciated, simply because the 
old common strong-growing variety with pale-coloured flowers is 
grown. Were such grand varieties as Beauty of the Boudoir, Miss 
Nightingale, and Lady Amhurst, grown in a few good places, we 
should soon witness their return to public D&vour. 




THE CULTURE OF STEPHANOTIS FLOEIBUNDA. 

BY BOBJCBT OUBBIDQE, 
Chnrch Walk Norseiy, Stoke KewiDgton. 

HIS is a lady's flower, par excellence, for nothing can 
eqilal it for bouquets and dressing up epergnes, and for 
all other uses to which cut flowers can be applied. lb 
however is not grown so extensively as it should be, 
simply because the great body of amateurs imagine 
that to grow and flower it well a very strong heat is required. It 
will not do any good in an ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
because there would not be sufficient heat to enable the growth to 
be made early enough in the season to get well ripened before the 
autumn ; but it can bo grown in a much lower temperature than is 
usually employed. 

In the first place secure a healthy plant in a 48-size pot early 
in March, and shift at once, if the pot is full of roots, into two sizes 
larger, and place in a temperature of 60" or 65'. Train the young 
growth over the roof of the house. To get an abundance of flowera 
the wood must be exposed to the light, and training the growth to 
the roof afibrds the readiest means of eflecting the desired object. 
If specimens are not required for exhibition, traia the growth to 
the roof permanentlv ; otherwise, regulate the growth carefully to 
allow of its being taken down, and placed upon a trellis fixed in the 
pot, just before coming into flower. Many Stephanotis growers 
are afraid of the little trouble incurred in transferring tbe growth 
from one trellis to the other, and grow them upon the pot trellis 
entirely. ' A ?ery little thought will show that, when the growth id 
huddled together upon so contracted a space, it is impossible to 
receive s'lfficient light and air to thoroughly mature the young wood. 
When the specimens are not required to be moved about, it is be^t 
to train them on the roof altogether, as better growth is made, and 
VOL. IV.— KG. IX. 18 
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the flowers shov to greater advantage. When portable speetmens 
are grown, put tbem on the trellis aome time in March, and leare 
them there until the flowers are past, and then return them to 
the roof. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to saj when the next shift will 
be required, in a case like l^is, where everything depends upon the 
progress each individual specimen makes, for it is no use to repot 
tbem before they are well rooted. With ordinary treatment they, 
however^ wiH be in proper condition for repotting early in June. Use 
pots two sizes larger, and be very particular in having them properly 
drained, as this shift will have to carry ^em through the whole of 
the next year; and no atove plant is more impatient of having 
stagnant moisture or sour soil about the roots than the one we are 
now dealing with. A compost, consisting of equal parts fibrous 
peat, turfy loam, and rotten oow-dung, is the beet that can possibly 
be had, when mixed with a Mzth part of sharp silver-sand, or good 
drift-saud, washed clean. The peat and loam must be broken up 
roughly, and if it has been laid in a heap a few months previously to 
using, its value will be enhanced. 

A temperature of about 60° is advised as desirable to begin with ; 
this must be continued to the end of the month, when a rise of 
5'' may be allowed. This will not necessitate an increase of fire- 
heat, as the sun will have gained sufficient strength to bring the 
temperature up to the desired height without artificial aid. This 
can go on until about the middle of May, when fire-beat can be 
dispenRed with, excepting a little to warm the pipes in the erening, 
to maintain a comfortable warmth during the night ; but the night 
temperature always ought to be five or ten degrees lower than the 
warmth of the house during the day. From the beginning of June 
until the end of August, no fire-beat whatever will be necessary, 
unless the summer happen to be wet and cold. 

The plants ought to be steadily settling down to rest after the 
commencement of September, and a temperature of 60* will be 
quite sufficient to keep tbem in health. If they are subjected to a 
^leater warmth than tnat specified above, it will force them into a 
hccond growth, and do irreparable injury. During the winter, 
which we will suppose to begin in October, and end in March, 50\ 
will be quite high enough ; and from that tfmo onwards, the tem- 
perature of the respective seasons must be the same as I have 
already advised, so that it is not necessary to say anything farther 
about that part of the treatment. 

In the first week of March of the second year, top-dress with the 
soil recommended above, and slightly increase the supply of water 
to the root?, when, with the aid of an occasional sKifif from the 
pyringe overhead, they will speedily start into growth. The pots 
into which they were shifted in June will carry tbem through this 
year ; but it w ill be well to shift into one size larger in the spring 
of the third year. 

Syringe regularly morning and afternoon throughout the grow- 
ing season, excepting when in bloom, as the water would, of course, 
soon spoil the flowers. When growing briskly, a somewhat liberal 
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SQpplj of water inll be necesaanr, but in the season of rest only 
give enough to keep the foliage plamp and fresh ; no manure water 
will be required the first year, but it will be of immense benefit to 
them if they are watered alternately with weak manure water, and 
dear soft water. Water in which sheep-droppings have been 
steeped makes the best liquid manure with which I am acquainted, 
and is far more suitable for this purpose than stimulating manures 
like guano. 

OECHARD-HOXJSB MANAGEMENT. 

BY WILLIAM COLE, 
Head Gaideaer, Ealing Park, Kiddleaes. 

iiriT-GROWINQ in pots is one of the greatest deitrsions 
ever palmed upon the horticultural community. The 
only persons who haye derived any benefit from the 
adoption of the system are the nurserymen who sup- 
plied the trees. It appears incredible that men engaged 
in fruit-growing all their lives should expect amateurs, who are 
engaged m other ways during the day, and have only an hour or so 
to devote to their gardens in the eveniDg, to meet with much success 
in the pot culture of fruit trees. I am not writing this because I 
have not been able to secure crops from trees grown in pots, but 
because I know it requires more than double the skill and attention 
to get the same quantity of fruit from them than it does from trees 
planted out in a border. All stone fruits are remarkably sus- 
ceptible to changes and checks of any kind, especially in connection 
with the sapply of moisture to the roots, aud a tree when cramped 
in a pot, and growing freely, requires watering twice and sometimes 
three times a day. Yet this is the system that people with little 
knowledge, and still less time on their hands, have been advised to 
follow, as the one most likely to give them the most profitable results. 
There is jet another delusion in connection with orchard-houses 
that requires to be swept away. TJnheated houses have been 
advised for fruit-growing, but they are practically useless, even 
when the trees are planted out. When good crops can be had out 
of doors, fruit can generally be had in unheated houses; but in 
seasons of total failure outside, like that of last spring, wl^ere is the 
fruit inside ? If it were possible to get returns of all the failures 
this year in unheated houses, I will undertake to say that they could 
be numbered by the thousand. Trees covered with glass come into 
flower a fortnight or month earlier than others out of doors, and as 
glass is such a capital conductor, they are exposed to the same 
degree of cold as trees out of doors, because the protection afforded 
by the glass is so slight that the temperature of the orchard-house 
in March would be no higher than the temperature out of doors in 
April. Consequently the trees derive little or no benefit from the 
protection of the glass. My impression is that good crops of 
peaches and nectarmes can be had out of doors two seasons out of 
three, if the trees receive attention during the growing season, to 
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enable the wood to get thoroughly ripened; and that with con- 
siderably less trouble then when under cover. Of course the trees 
must have protection from frost when in flower, and I am supposing 
walls to be in existence for training the trees to. 

Orchard-houses are valuable when put to their proper use, which 
I take to be the advancement of the crops to enaole the cultivator 
to gather a month or so before the same kinds are ready out of doors. 
Unless the expense of putting down a service of hot-water pipes, 
or a flue can be spared, I should certainly say leave orchard- house 
building alone. Early in March or the last week in Febuary, when 
the trees are in flower, we frequently get dull cloudy weather, aod 
without a little artificial warmth to disperse the damp stagnant 
atmosphere, and dry the flowers, it is impossible for the pollen to 
perform its allotted functions, and the flowers fall ofl*, and the trees 
are barren in consequence. A small boiler and a flow and return 
four-inch pipe are quite sufficient for all ordinary sized houses. 
Apart from their ugUness and the space they take up, I would quite 
as soon have flues for this work as the most costly hot-water appa- 
ratus, although I have no desire to witness the return of the good 
old times we hear the representatives of the last century talk about. 
A span roof about fourteen feet in width is the best form that 
can be devised, and the length is a mere matter of taste. A house 
built with sashes and rafters is more expensive than one with a 
flxed roof, but it is double the value. Trees under glass require an 
immense amount of labour to keep them clean ; but if the lights are 
moveable and can be taken ofl* in the early part of June, so as to 
expose the trees to the rains and evening dews, the labour of 
syringing and watering is considerably reduced. The fruit is also 
better flavoured. It would perhaps make a week or two's diflerence 
in the fruit reaching maturity, but even then it would be ripe before 
the outdoor crop. The help from the artificial heat in the spring 
would make a month or six weeks* difference at the beginning of 
June, and of course the trees would keep that much ahead through- 
out the remaining part of the season, besides, when ripening, having 
the advantage of the warm weather of the end of July and the 
beginning of August, instead of the cool and damp weather of 
September, and the early part of October. 

Allowing three feet for the path and the space consumed by the 
heating apparatus, room will be left for a five- feet border on each side. 
This wnll give ample room for one row of good trees in each. More 
could be squeezed in but it is not desirable. Remove the old soil 
to a depth of four feet, and place in the bottom a foot depth of 
brickbats for drainage, and, unless the subsoil is gravelly, lay down 
a drain of ordinary pipes to carry off the water after it has soaked 
througli the topsoil, or the brickbats will be of little or no use. If 
good turfy loam can be obtained for the border, no manure must 
be added, but, if it happens to be poor or sandy, add one load of 
well-rotted manure to every six loads of soil. Tread the soil in 
firm, and after it has had time to settle, plant the trees at a distance 
of four feet apart. Plant early in October to give the trees time 
to get established before they are quite dormant. 
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Select healthy pyramidal or bush trees, and stop them twice 
during the growing season; each time at the fourth or fifth leaf 
fijbm the base of the shoot stopped. When stopped more than 
twice, the last growth is soft and watery, and has to be cut entirely 
away. Tbe second growth can be cut back at the winter pruning, 
and all weak shoots not required thinned out. 

The trees must not be hurried into flower in the sprint, but only 
hare sufficient fire-heat to keep them warm and comiortaDle, and to 
dry up any dampness that may arise when they are in flower. 
Ventilate abundantly at all times when the weather will permit; 
and as apricots, cherries, and plums require more air at au times 
than the peaches and nectarines, tbe house ought to have a division 
in the centre to enable each fruit to receive the treatment most 
congenial to it. After they are in full leaf, syringe twice a day in 
brigbt suony weather, and once wben it is diamp and cloudy, except 
when tbe fruit is ripening. It is also important to avoid the 
common practice of neglecting the trees after the crop is gathered, 
for when the foliage is allowed to get smothered with red spider, 
and in consequence fall oft* prematurely, the buds are fi*equently 
not properly formed, and the result is a failure the following 
season. 




A WOED TO THOSE ABOXJT TO PLANT. 

IHE proper time for planting evergreen shrubs appears 
not to be well understood, for we see such work in pro- 
gress in the depth of winter, which is the worst time ; 
and few people think of planting in the moist warm 
days of autumn, which is the best time in all the year. 
Losses invariablv occur amongst evergreens planted in winter, and 
frequently the dead trees are allowed to remain a whole season — 
ghastly objects in the midst of otherwise pleasing plantations, in 
the hope, we suppose, that they will come to life again. To be sure, 
they do not always die outright, and there is therefore the chance of 
a few shoots from the base if they are left alone ; but it requires 
the growth of many years to make trees of them again, and they do 
not rank equal in height and bulk with their companions till about 
half a man's lifetime has gone by. When evergreen shrubs are 
moved in September, the 'losses are reduced to a minimum, pro- 
vided the work is well done, and the trees push the next spring 
with the same vigour and freedom as those that have not been 
moved for years. For the planting of American shrubs, September 
and October are the best months in the whole year, yet this work 
is too often deferred till spring, and the trees are hurried into 
growth by the increasing temperature of the season ere their roots 
have made the least progress in the new soil they are planted in. 
In cases where extensive operations are in progress, the month of 
July is scarcely too soon for the planting of evergreen shrubs ; 
August is a perfectly safe time ; September and October are as safe, 
and more convenient ; and every month in the whole year is more or 
iess objectionable. The question as to the best time to move hollies 
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is fieqaentLy raised. This undoubtedly is the best time, or say from 
this date to the end of next month, but as we have moved hollies in 
the early part of May with such perfect success, wa would make an 
exception in their favour except for this good reason, that in the 
event of a hot dry summer, hollies moved in May might not make a 
good start, for artificial watering, however carefully and constantly 
performed, is but a poor substitute for the warm rains and copious 
night dews which evergreens require for their well-doing, especially 
after having been transplanted. 

Kor is it needful to wait till November for the transplanting of 
deciduous trees. If there is any gain in convenience by lifting 
earlier, it may be done with as much safety in October as Novem- 
ber, though the trees may be full of leaves at the time. But we 
are not advocating the lifting of deciduous trees in November as a 
rule to be followed generally, but as a thing which may be done 
where it is desirable to plant evergreens and deciduous trees at one 
and the same time. Small trees of all kinds, in fact, and evergreens 
whether large or small, may be lifted now with greater safety than 
at any other time, and they will have the advantage of the autumnal 
rains and a genial warmth of the soil to help them in making roots 
in their new positions. S. H. 



STRELITZIA RBGINiE. 




|HIS magnificent plant was introduced from the warm parts of tiie Ca^ 
of Good Hope about the year 1773, and named in honour of the royal 
house of Mecklenberg Strelitz and of the Queen of George the ^ird, 
and was, for some time after its introdnction, confined to the faaooua 
botanical collection at Eew, where it flowered for the first time in this 
coantiy, and fonnd, as justly it might, many admirers, and became ttltimateiy 
common in stoves ; but of late years it has become more scarce, and it ia now sel- 
dom seen, and but few of those who possess it appear to know the modtu operandi 
of culture, either in the production of its fine foliage or its spikes of gorgeous 
flowers, which, when cut and placed in water, will continue to expand from the 
spear-like sheath from six to eight blossoms in succession. BelongiDg to the natord 
order MuaACBiB, it requires a genial, moist stove temperature, and plenty of water 
in the growing season, with a marked season of rest ; for in a cultural sense the 
necessity of ripening and resting the annual growth of this, as of alt flowering 
plants, becomes apparent ; for, without due maturity being secured, it is yain, as 
experience will prove, to hope for blossoms. This strictly applies tx> the plant in 
qnestioD, and in no place has it been so successfully grown as at Cheam Baxk, 
Surrey, the residence of — Carr, Esq., whose clever gardener, Mr. Hey- 
wood, follows out the principle of growing and resting in the moft marked 
manner. Having done this, his examples annually bear testimony to the faet 
that this noble family of plants are far more beautiful and nfie(\il than they 
are regarded by the present generation of gardeners. The plants at Cheam flower 
at least six months out of the twelve, and not even is the foliage of the Banana more 
noble than the leaves upon Mr. Heywood's specimens. His treatment is very 
simple, yet founded upon the principles which govern the physiology of the vege- 
table kingdom. The planto are potted in an admixture of peat, loam, and a little 
leaf-mould and sand, with the pot well and effectually drained. The plaots are 
dciven into growth immediately January is on the wane. When fairly started, they 
ere Uberally supplied with water, and the atmosphere kept, as it should be with all 
the members of the Husa fainily at a high temperature, and reeking with moisture. 
A hot nipe passing through a tank of water, which day and night imparts a moisture 
to the bouse by evaporetion, is the most effectual agent of hnmidity. Immediately 
the plants cease to grow, moisture is to some extent withheld, and the plants keipt 
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from becoming too dry by fireqaont lyriogiiig. The hot tmii of somraer Kavd the 
effect of consolidating the secretions, and myriads of spikes are thrown firom the 
axils of the leayes in qniok succession daring the autnmn and winter months. 
Nothing can exceed the beadty of those two lovely royal colotm, orange and blua, 
which are so admirably blended by natare, and whioh hannoniie so well with the 
sea>green leaves, which average two feet by eighteea inches, seated npon handsome 
petioles, some two feet long, .giving at all times a degree of nobleness to the em* 
bellishments of the stove which really do not pertain to many of tfans more recent and 
modern introductions.—J. Rak8ly Tarton, F.E.H.S., ^p9om NurttrUs. 




NEW PLANTS. 

lAGNOLTA CiMPBELLTl {Fhre de9 Serref, t. 1282-5).— Magno- 

liaoea. — A splendid decidnous hardy tree, bearing immense flowers of a 

delicate brilliant crimson externally, and a pale tint of rose within. It 

is a native of the Sikkim Himalaya, at 8000 to 10,000 feet elevation. 

Bboonia Cuakkbi, Major T. Clarke's Begonia {J^ot. Mag,, t 5675). 

— ^Very nearly related to B, 

Veiichi, but differing in ita 

large opaqoe foliage, axillary 

peduncles, and deep rose* 

colonred flowers. A beaatifhl 

plant, requiring warm green- 
house cultivation. 

Onciditjm fhaljbnopsis 

{Gard. Chron,^ 1869, p. 416). 

— Orchidacece. A fine species, 

bearing flowers as large as 

those of 0. cncnllatum, cream 

colour, with violet spots and 

bars. 

SaRCAXTSUB CHKYSOMELAfl 

(Gard, Chron.^ 1869, p. 622). 
— OrchidaccsQ. A splendid 
species in the way of 8. pani- 
culaitUj with handsome foliage 
and large yellow flowers. In- 
troduced from Monlmein by 
Colonel Benson. 

Dendbobium Huttoni 
{Gard. Chron., 1869, p. 686). 
—Orchidacece. A beantifnl spe* 
cies, with rich crimson flowers. 
Introduced from the Malayan 
Archipelago. 

Cypbjpbdivm Pabishti 
(Gard, Chron.^ 1869, p. 814). 
— -OrohidacesQ. A magnificent 
species, bearing five-flowered 
racemes of large handsome 
flowers, of a nankeen and 
greenish yellow oolonr. It has 
a, fine robust habit, and will 
make a grand specimen for 
eihibition. 

Akpelopsis tricuspidata 
(Gwrd. Ckron., 1869, p. 838).— 
A fine rapid -growing climber, sent out tome time since under the provisional name 
of A, VntdU, It bos a neat habit, and will adhere tenaciously to a smooth, 
surface. 




BiaOSli. CIAIKSI. 
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Odontoolomum ANTB0XA17THUK (G€§rd, Cftrofi., 1869, p. 388). — OrchidaceaB. 
A species of no importance to cuItiTators. 

Bbassia arcuiobra {Oard, Chron., 1869, p. 388).— OrchidacetB. A prettj 
species in the way of B. Lanceana. 

Rhododendron caucasicum plavidum {Garienflvra, t. 560). — Ericaces. A 
handsome hardy evergreen shrnb, bearing heads of several largish straw-coloured 
flowers, thickly spotted on the npper segments with deep green dots. 

Oncidiuic AND10ENX7M (Oard. Chron., 1869, p. 416) — Orchidaces. A curious 
little species, with dark yellow flowers, spotted with purple. 

Vanda Denisontana (Oard, Chron., 1869, p. 528).~Orchidace8e. A mag- 
nificent white- flowered species from Burmah. 

Adiantum decorum (Oard. Chron,, 1869, p. 582). — A very beautiful species 
introduced from Peru by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. 

Dendbobium ckBiKiTERvu (Oard. Chron.^ 1869, p. 611).— A pretty species, of 
no particular value to cultivators. 

HouLLBiiA Wallmii (Oard. Chron., 1869, p. 611).— Orchidaceae. A botanical 
curiosity of no particular merit. 





BIOOVXA. TEVKCm. 



BSOOiriA. BOSXPLOXA. 



Begonia Veitchi, VeitcKs Begonia (Bot. Mag.^ t. 6663).— " Of all the species 
of Begonia known," says Dr. Hooker, " this is, I think, the finest. "With the 
habit of Saxifraga ciliataf immense flowers of a vermilion cinnabar red, that no 
colourist can reproduce, it adds the novel feature of being hardy in certain parts of 
England, if not in all. It was discovered by Messrs. Yeitch's collector, 1^. 
Pearce, near Cuzco, in Pern, at an elevation of 12,000 — 12,500 feet, and the plants 
grown in Mr. Ve itch's establishments have already given sufiictent proof of their 
hardihood by withstanding a temperature of 25** Fahrenheit with absolute indpunity. 
Unwilling as I am to pronounce on the probable or possible adaptation of exotic 
plants to an English climate, I cannot but believe that in the south-western coun- 
ties and in the south of Ireland, the Begonia Veiichi will certainly prove one of the 
most ornamental of border plants." 

Beoonia UQBMFLO^AfRote-Jloicered Begonia (Bot. Mag.y t. 5680). — A charming 
begonia of the group represented by B. Veitchi. It was imported from Peru by 
Messrs. Veitch and Son. 

Taosonia QUITEN81S (Oard. Chron., 1869, p. 388).— -Passifloracew. A fine 
sptcies in the way of T. mollissima, but better. 

Dendbobium MiSBRxm (Oard. Chron., 1869, p. 388).— Orchidacese. An insig- 
nificant species from Assam. 
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i:^]!»GeR-PS$T FOR PmHASeRS 
OF PUNTS. SEEDS. ETC 

SELECTIONS OF BULBS TO BE PURCHASED 
DURING SEPTEMBER. 

SELB0TI0M8 OF HTAOINTHB, ABRiOfOBD ACOOBDINO 
TO THBIB PBICE. 

Best twelve marked tbus, f* Best six marked 
with an asterisk, thus, *. 

10«. 6d.f and upwards, each. 
Stntnle.'-CtaxihMu* dark reddish crimson, 
fine and distinct; Snowball,* pure white, splendid 
bells and fine spike; Blondin, silvery grey, external part 
of tube purplish blue; King of the Bines,* deep rich bine, 
first rate ; Htmneur d^Overeen,* fine rich mauTe, fine bells ; Bird 
of Paradise,* clear bright yellow, the best yellow ; Ida,* a clear prim- 
rose, bells and spike first-rate. 
i>oti^20.— Koh-i-noor. 

5«. to lOr. e<ick. 
Single* — Reine de Jacinthes,* fine rosy carmine, fine large bells and sjpikB ; 
Solfiaterre, * fine deep bright red, with light centre, first rate in every way ; Michael 
Angelo, pnre white, in the way of Madame Van der Hoop, but better ; Lord 
Palmerston, clear greyish bine, with white eye, fine and distinct ; Femck Khan,* 
nearly blsck, long spike and fine bells ; General Havelock,* blackish pnrple, large 
bells, and fine spike, the best of the black varieties ; Marie,* dark blue, shaded 
with pnrple, and indigo stripe, medium bells, fine large spike ; Haydn, lilac-mauve, 
fine bells and spike ; Sir £. Landseer, reddish lilac ; Duo de Malakoff,* straw or 
fawn, stripped with rosy lake ; Susanna Maria, bright rose, large and handsome. 

2s. to 4f . each* 
Single. — Cavaignao,* fine pink, striped with rose, beautiful bells and spike ; 
Howard,* orange red, fine ; Macaulay, rose, striped with red, grand bells and 
spikes ; Princess Clothilde, rose, striped with bright carmine, first rate ; Yon 
Schilier,* bright salmon-pink, striped with crimson, bells and spike first 
rate ; Alba Maxima,* pnre white, fine bells and spike, early ; Madame Van der 
Hoop, pnre white, large beautifully made bells ; Mont Blanc, pure white, first rate 
bells and spike ; Paix de TEurope, pure white, fine spike ; Bleu Aimable,* 
deep rich blue, good and distinct ; Yon Humbolt,* deep purple black, good bells 
and spike. 

Double, — Milton, deep red, one of the best in its colour; Garrick, blue, 
»dged with lilac, bells large and finely formed ; Van Speyk, light lilac-blue, 
immense bells. 

Is. to U. 6d. each. 
Single. — Florence Nightingale,* bltish, striped with rose ; Gigantea, blush 
pink, large close spike; Le Prophete,* rose, striped with crimson, good spike 
and bells ; Madame Ristori, bnfi^, shaded with rose ; Omement de lu Nature,* 
blush, striped with pink ; Victoria Alexandrine,* deep red, fine ; Mirandoline, pure 
white, well-arranged spike ; Tubiflora, blush, external part of tube reddish purple ; 
Couronne de Celle, azure blue, fine spike and bells ; Grand Vedette, light azure 
blue, good ; La Nuit,* black, very early ; Uncle Tom, purplish black ; Anna 
Carolina, clear yellow, fine large bells and good spike. 

Double. — Lord Wellington, pale rose, the best in its colour ; Sir W. Scott, 
deep rose, good ; Prince of Waterloo, pure white, grand spike and bells ; Albion, 
dark blue ; Laurens Koster, dark blue, the best in its colour ; Murillo, bright 
blue, large bells and epike. 

6d. to 9d. each. 
Single, — Amphion,t bright carmine, fine and distinct ; Duchess of Richmond , 
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pink ; Emmeline, pale rose, fine ; L'Ami da Coeur.t red, early ; Lord Wellinjicton^t* 
rose, striped vith reddish carmine, good ; Mdme. Rachel, red, fine ; Norma,t 
delicate pick, early and good; Sultan's Favourite,* blnsh, striped with roee, 
good; Grand Vainqueryf pare white; Ckandeur 4 MervaiUejt* pal* hlosh, fine 
large apike and bells; Kroon Princess, pure white; Baron Yon Tajll,t* dark 
blue, fine spike, one of the very best in its colour ; Bleu Moarant,t deep rieh blae ; 
Charles Dickens, f* light blue, remarkably fine ; L'Ami du GoBur, dark blue, 
early ; Mimosa, dark purple, fine ; Priace Albert, fine black ; L'Unique, wunve ; 
Alida Jaooba,t* canary yellow ; Heroiue,f * pale yellow. 

i>ofli620.-— Bouquet Boyale,* rose, fine bells and spikes ; Grootyowst, bloah, 
early and good; Princess Royal,* rose, fine bells; Waterloo, deep nd; Anna 
Maria,* blush ; La Tour d'Auvergne, white, bells and spike first rate ; Bleeksberg,* 
porcelain blue^ a fine variety; Lord Wellington,* bright blue; Opinr d*Or,* 
clear yellow. 

SHOW TULIPS. 

The following is a list of 200 cheap first-class sorts, which every beginner 
should possess, as they stand in the foremost rank at all our great eKhibitions. The 
prices will range from half-a-crown to five shillings each, or thereabouts. 

A SELEOTION OF 200 YARIETIBS OF SHOW TULIPS. 



Firgt J2oio.— Albion, Dr. Homer, Goldham's Fortnnius, Golden Fleece, KSng of 
Tulips, Marshal Soult, Osiris, Roi de Navarre, Groom's Rnbini, Sir Edward Uod- 
rington, Lawrence*B Solon, Lawrences's Selim, Stein's Napier, Telemachus, Clarke's 
Ulysses. 

Second Bow, — Ariadne, Apollo, Bizard Le Kaine, Coronation, Charbennier Noir, 
Oaptain White, Darius, Lawzwaoe's GKeuooe, Gloria Hundi, Lawrenoe's Ostade, 
Optimns, Lyde's Oddity, Pilot, Lawrence's Peacock, Strong's Titian, William IV. 

Third £ov.— Carter's Leopold, Charles X., Captain Sleigh, Delaforce's King, 
Lawrenoe's Fabius, Lord Stratbmore, Lord John Russell, Magnum B<mum, Miltoa, 
Opfair, Polyphemus (feathered), Polyphemus (flamed), Prince of the Netlierlaada, 
Strong's Hero, Salamander, Walker's King. 

Ibmik £ow.— Dickson's Duke of Devonshire, Lawrence's Donxelli, Emperor of 
Austria, Lord CoUingwood, Proteus, Sharp's Victory (cUiiis Sultan), Lawrence's 
Sheet Anchor, Warsaw. 

BTI1I.OBMVK0. 

I7rst Bow. — Bienfait, Cliellaston Beauty, Euclid, Gloria alborum. La Belle 
Nerine, Parmigiana, Goldham's Prince, Queen of the North, Strong's Claude, Gibbon's 
Purple Perfection. 

Second Bow. — ^Lawrence's Friend (alias Addison), Brown's Wallace, Bijou des 
Amateurs, Blomart, Cleopatra, Countess of Harrington, Lawrence's Diogenes, 
Euterpe, Gibbon's Enchantress, Grand Monarque, Irlandois, Ivanhoe, Joseph Simtt, 
Lalla Rookh, Lewald, La Virginity, Lawrence's Lord Stanley, La Joie, La Latier, 
liiiJibran, Maid of Orleans, Mentor, Gibbon's Purple Perfection, Penelope, Prince 
Charles, Reid's Prince Albert, Wilmer's Queen Victoria, Queen Charlotte, Rubens, 
Smith's Wellington, Superb et Noir, Victoria Regina, Violet Blondeau, Violet Ron- 
geHtre, Winifred, Zoe. 

Third Bow. — Acapulca {alias Roi de Siam), Gibbon's Britannia, Black Baguet, 
Cincinnatus, Colossus, Desdemona, Due de Bordeaux, Due de Bouffleunt, Gibbon's 
Elegans, Francisous Primus, Grotius, Grand Sultan, Holme's King, Lawrence's 
Lady Errol, Lawrence's Lord Hawkesbury, Michael Angelo^ Miss Porter, Princess 
Charlotte's Cenotaph, Princess Royal, Lawrence's Paity, Lawreooe's Priam, 
Tintoretto: 

FouHh Bow. — Ambassador, Alexander Magnus, Lawrence's Camarine, Captain 
Lsmpson, Commodus, Lawrence's Elthiron, Louis XVL, Saint Paul, Thalia, Violet 
Quarto, General Barnoveldo, Hugobert, Lelot Sovereign, Lilias' Grand Vase, Pass 
Salvator Bosa, Carter's Regulator, Wood's Renbraodt, Sir H. Pottingec, Gibbon's 
SuxpassLe Grand. 

ROSBS. 

I%rst Bow. — Scamell's Bijou, Cerise Blanche, Catalioa, Fleur des Dames, Kate 
Connor, Madge Wildfire, Rose Juliana, Lady Diana Boyle, Lachesis, Lady Wildalr 
(flamed), Ondine (feathered), Groom's Peniana, Rose mignon. 
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Second Row. — Aspasia, Andromeda, Cerise & Bella Forme, Comet, LaTTrence'a 
Cymbia, Duchess of Newcastle, Groom's Duchess of Sutherland, Dutch Ponceau, 
Slater*s Fairy Queen, 6oldham*8 Maria, Lawrence's Lady Walde^rave, Clark's 
Lavinia, Mary Lamb, Mason's Matilda, Perle Brillant, Perle d' Orient, Rose 
Imogane, Triumph Boysl, Strong's Duchess of Kent, Lawrence's Emily, Willisoa's 
Juliet, La Belle Nanette, Ponceau-trds-blano. 

2%<r<2i2dio.*-LawTenoe's Aglaia, AuMtasia, Claud iana, Lawrence's Duchess of 
Clarence, Fanny Cerito, Lord Byron, Rose Camuse, Rose Brilliant, Rose Galatea, 
Lawrence's Mary Anne, Rose Cordelia, Rose Walworth, Thalestris, Hayward's 
Mafrnifioent, Vicar of Radford. 

Iburih Bow, — Lawrence's Clarissima, Comte de Yergenne^ Lawrence's Emily, 
Madame Yestris, Mountain Sylph, Midland Beauty, Prince William lY.,RosaBianca. 
Eaklt-Flowkrino Tumps for Pots oa Beds in the Ofen-aib. 

Sinffls, Med. — Cramoisie, YormiUon Briliiaat,t Coaleur Cardinal, Monument, 
Feu d'Anv«rs, Zongtoed, Yan Thol.f 

Fe//oto.— Marquis de Nessekode, Tellow Prinoe, Yellow Toumesol,! YellowRose, 
Grenadier, Pottebakker.f 

White.^kVx^'SLy Pottebakker, La Candeur, Coronne, Conronne des Roses. 

Various. — Roi Pepin,t white and crimson ; Due d' Aremberg, crimson and gold ; 
Florida,t deep mauve ; Eeixerkroon,t crimson and gold ; Thomas Moore,t yellow 
and buff; Yan der Neer, puce; Proserpine,t crimson; Bonaparte, chocolate; 
Brutus.t yellow and red. 

Double — ^The best doubles for a group are La Candeur, Rex Rubrorum,t Tour- 
nssolyt Yellow Rose, Salvator Rosea. 

aBLBCnON op 0BOOU8 FOB POT CULTURB ASD TAB OPBN BOBDBB. 

Albion, large white, striped with mauve; Caroline Chisholme, pure white ; Clodi 
of Grold, yellow ; Golden Yellow, lar^re and fine ; La Majesteuse, white and lilac ; 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, pure white ; Ne plus Ultra, fine blue ; Prince Albert, blue, 
&a» ; Princess Alexandra, dark violet, fine and early ; Princess of Wales, fine white, 
laige and good ; Queen Yictoria, white ; Sir Walter Scott, white, striped with blue. 

FOLYAlfTHUS NAROrSSUB— SELECTION FOR POT CULTURE. 

Bazelman Major, white, yellow cup ; Florence Nightingale, white, oranj^e cup, 
dwarf and good; Gloriosa, white, yellow cup; Grand Mouarque, white, citron cup ; 
Lord Canning, yellow, orange cup, dwarf; Newton, yellow, orange cup ; Queen 
of tbe NetheriaxkicLs, white, yellow cup, fine; Queen of tiie Yellows, pale yellow, 
bright orange cup ; States General, creamy white, lemon cnp. 

FOR THE OPSN BORDER. 

Albns Plenns, white, sweet seeuted ; Orange Phoenix, fine yellow ; Bulbocodium 
(Hoop Petticoat), yellow ; Poeticus, white, with crimson ring. 

DOUBLB ANEMONES FOR XASSINO-. 

Blanche et Rouge, red ; Feu Superbe, brij^ht scarlet ; Harold, purplish blue ; 
L*£c1air, scarlet, fine ; L'Omement de la Nature, deep blue ; Lord High Admiral, 
violet, shaded with blue. 

DOVBLB FBBfilAN RANUNCULUS FOR MASSINO. 

Fireball, deep scarlet; Mont Blanc, fine white; Ophir d'Or, yellow, spotted; 
8iuiflow«r, golden yellow. 

IXIAS. 

Aorantiaca major,t Alice, Bucephalus,t Brilliant, Beauty of Norfolk,t Brutus, 
Conqneror,t Cleopatra, Campana, Crateroides, Golden Drop.t Hybrida longifiora,t 
Hector, Hercules, Lady of the Lake,t Lady Slade, Magnifica,t Maculosa, r Marais, 
Pharaon,t Plntus, Pbosbe, Pallas, Purpurea inajor,t Rosea duplex, Silas, Sul- 
phurea 8picafta,t Titus, Yiridiflora,t Wonder. 

SPARAXIS. 

AngeUque, whita, yellow eye ; Emilins, purple and yellow ; Josephine, yellow, 
prettily striped ; Grandtflora, purple ; Leopard, pale yellow, dark eye ; Queen Yic- 
toria, dark maroon, tricolor, red and yellow. 

MISCELLANBOUS BULBS. 

Lachenalia pendula, red and yellow ; L. tricolor, red and yellow ; L. quadricolor, 
scarlet and yellow $ Snowdrops, single ; Soilla bifolia. blue ; S. campannlata, dark 
blue ; S. prsscoz, deep blue ; S. siboriea, Una ; Tritonia erooata, orange; Tritaleia 
uniflora, white. 
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Tub.— 67, 49, 66|. 



} September* | 



WiKD.^8.8.W., S.B. 
Bi.w.—2'l in. 



Obisithovsi Flowxbb. — Abutilon 
9«:HUarum, £nea JfomocibiaMa, JB. 
MeVabiana, JBrytkrina erUta gaUi, IS. 
Mori* BelangfTf HTdraagaM, LatmtM 
BouU ds Jfeige, L. eUgoMtiMtima, Lapa* 
fferia rotea, "Boehea faleata, 8edum FiO' 
barium, TraeJulium ecnruletm, T, album, 
Plmmboffo capeiuis. 



' Oabdbv VLommB.—AMemom vUifolia, 
Alter dumonu, A. horiaontalit, CampamUa 
CelHu C. CaroUniana, C. p«r»icifolia, 
in Tar. ; Orueian^lia t^Um, J>»lpkinium 
amoBnum, J>. •iajlkiaaana^ Diantka* kg- 
hridu$ multiflomt, Bngeron terpeniariua, 
Funtia ffrandj/lora, BHiauHhu wmtti-' 
floru9,Jl. pi, ; HethmotaoM Phloxfls. 



Thi Wsathib.— September is vtvaUj oharacterised by mildnaM and equaaimit^: 
it it Mldom that gr^at storms, or any extremes of beat or cold or dryness oeonr in 
tbis month. The aatomn of 1869 is likely to be wann and dry. 

Floweb Garden. — Plant out layers and pipiogs of Carnations, Pinks, and 
Picotees as soon as tbey are well rooted. Select an open situation, and dig the 
groand up deeply before planting. Divide and replant Daisies and Polyanthuses 
for spring bedding, if not already done. Look afler dahlias, and support them 
with stakes as it becomes necessary, and protect from earwigs by setting traps. 
Fill a few small pots with moss, and turn them bottom upwards upon tbe stakes 
used in supporting tbe branches. Seedling herbaceous plants ought to be strong 
by this time, and ready for planting out ; but there is yet time for sowing seed, if 
still undone. Transplant evergreens, and propsgate either by cuttings or layers. 
Turf laid now will get nicely established oy winter. Ivy and box Agings may 
also he made. Finish the propagation of the stock of bedding plants as quickly as 
possible. 

6&BENHOV8E. — PUuts that have tender constitutions, like Heaths, Epacrif, 
Ohorozemas, etc., must soon have the shelter of the greenhouse or pit. Give the 
structures intended for their winter quarters a thorough cleansing, and whitewash 
the walls with hot lime previously to bringing the plants indoors. Pay particular 
attention to the roots with respect to moisture ; for, whilst guarding against keep- 
ing them too wet, see that they do not suffer from drought. Shift on Cineraiias, 
Calceolarias, and Primulas as the case demands. Those intended for early flower- 
ing must go into their flowering-pots at once, if tbey have not yet received their 
final shift. Place Fuchsias, as they go out of flower, outside for a week or ten 
days, to insure the wood heing weU matured before packing them away for the 
winter. 

Stove. — Nearly all the summer-flowering occupants of this structure have 
now completed their growth, and require more light and air, and less warmth than 
they have been receiving lately. I'hey should, therefore, be placed in the coolest 
end of the house, and winter-flowering subjects, such as Gesneras, Justiciasy 
Poinsettias, Thyrsacanthus, etc., must have every encouragement to get them 
strong before the light declines too much. Orchidaceous plants roust also have 
free exposure to the light, to effect a thorough maturation of the newly-made 



Bui^aouB Flowsss.— Belladonna Lily, 
AmmyUU Belladonna; Ouemsey Lily, 
Iferine lomieiuM, 2f, FothergUU ; Eu- 
comi* undulaia, and JB. pundatUf Ama* 
rjfUi* reticulata, Vdllota pmrpvrea, lAUum 
awratum, OladMoi gatiMV€iuu, in var. 



Stovb Flowsss. — JEoAsMa /»(|M», 
AUamanda Send§nomi, JStgmna W^ 
tonieneut Olerodenaron faUax, Olorioea 
PUmiii, Hibueut »itumti$, Jp9wt§a Xeort, 
JPauyiora DsoaiMMaa, Tartmia AMiutiea, 
Vinca roeea, V. alba oeulata, Dendrobium 
ehrjfiantheantm,* 



*' The floors ihall be fnll of wheat, and tbe fats shsll overflow with wine and oil. 
And ye shall eat in plenty, and be satisfied, and praise the name of the Lord your 
Ood, that hath dealt wondrooaly with yoa.'*— Jobl ii. 2^ 
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psendo-bnlbs ; and xinlen tliat is done, few flowen next season must be expected. 
Witbbold the syringe after the beginning of the month, unless in exceptional cases, 
and maintain the necessary atmospheric humidity by sprinkling the floors. 

Kitchen Gabdbn.— Thin the winter crop of turnips to the proper distance 
apart, and the spioach slightly, if too thick. Hoe the ground between the rows to 
destroy every v«stige of weed before it has time to seed, and thus render it unneces- 
sary to tread the ground when in a soft state from the autumn rains. Plant out a 
good breadth of &e G^een, Curled, and Broad-leared Batavian Endive, and Brown 
Cos and Drumhead Cabbage Lettuce for the winter. Tie up for blanching those 
sufficiently advanced. Take up and store Potatoes, and the Onions not sufficiently 
matured for taking up last month. Make an elevated bed for the reception of a 
fhuno to receive the Cauliflower plants to stand over the winter. Hand-lights and 
ground vineries are invaluable adjuncts to the kitchen garden for protecting young 
plants of various crops, and for preserving Lettuce, Endive, and many other things 
after they have reached maturity. Plant out the main crop of Cabbage for spring 
use at a distance of two feet apart, and insert a strong Cole wort plant between 
each four, to draw during the winter. Sow Cbervii, Corn Salad, and Radishes for a 
late supply. Earth up Celery and Leeks, selecting a dry day for that purpose. 

F&viT Gakdsn.— Expose the fruit on wall-trees to the light by removing the 
leaves which overshadow it. Early Apples and Pears must be gathered as soon as 
the stalk parts readily from the tree, and placed in the fruit>room until fit for the 
table ; for, when allowed to remain on the trees until ready for consumption they 
lose their fine brisk flavour, and eat flat. Some of the Pear trees will have pushed 
again ; cut the shoots recently made back to within three leaves of their base. 
Pyramidal and cordon trees that are making a strong growth require root-pruning ; 
the end of this month, or as soon as the crop is gathered, is the best time for per- 
forming that operation. When done early, they make fresh roots, and get 
re-established before the winter. Fresh plantations of Strawberries may still be 
made with a considerable chance of success, but such heavy crops of fruit must not 
be expected as from those planted early last month. 

Pits jlsd Fbambs. — Pot off* intermediate stocks in ffood turfy loam, mixed with 
a liberal proportion of rotten manure and leaf-mould. Sow Mignonette for late 
work, and thin that ahready up to about five plants to each five or six-inch pot. 
Crive abundance of air to cuttings of bedding plants that are rooted, and draw the 
lights o£F altogether when thoroughly established. 

FoRCiNO.— 'Pines swelling their fruit must have liberal encouragement ; the 
temperature should range from 80"* to 90% with a bottom-heat of 85*. Reduce the 
temperature, and ventilate somewhat liberally, even if extra fire-heat becomes 
necessary. Give all the air possible to Vines from which the crop has been 
gathered, and keep the atmosphere dry in houses in which tlie grapes are hanging. 
Those just colouring also require plenty of air, even if artificial warmth is required 
to maintain the proper temperature. Young Cucumber plants must be raised at 
once, where a supply is required throughout the winter. Melons ripening require 
extra warmth to hnish them o£P quickly, or they will be insipid and flavourless. 



The Soap Bbrky. — The nuts of the soap berry, Sapindut aaponartOj 
were at one time brought to England, and used for waistcoat buttons, and were 
highly esteemed for that purpose on account of their durability. The skin and 
pulp which surround the nuts were also used for washing linen, but they are too 
acrid, and soon destroy it. The seed-vessels form a lather freely in water, and the 
wnter in which the tops of the branches and the leaves have been boiled or steeped 
has powerful cleansing properties. The whole plant, when crushed and thrown 
into ponds or rivers, will intoxicate and kill the fish therein. The seeds are round 
and hard, and have a fine polish. They are even now sometimes used by the 
Spaniards for buttons. 

ScHizANTnus CuLtURE w PoTs. — The Schizanthus, if sown soon in five- 
inch pots, and thinned out to four plants in each pot, will make charming subjects 
for conservatory decoration in early spring. Use any good loamy soil, and protect 
from frost at all times, and guard against a damp atmosphere, or a large proportion 
will '' damp ofif.*' 8, GrahanUi, 8, reivsiu, and 8, retusut albut, are the best for 
pot culture. 
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HOHTICTJLTUIIAL AFFAIRS. 

LmuM AVRATUM U odIj jolt Iteglnning to show its true oapabiJitieB. He 
SUndlali and Co., of AMoty have had a pTant in bloom during the past month, with 
a single stem measaring thirteen feet in height, and bearing apwarda of a hudred 
flowers. At the oommittee meeting of the Rojtal Hortionltoral Sooistj, on the 
I7th ult., Mr. Goode, ^rdener to the Dowager Lady Aahbwmamt Melchet Goort^ 
Bomney^ Hants, eschibited a grand specimen, with ten main stems nine feet hiii^ 
measuring an inch in diameter at a foot from tbesariaos of the soil, besides se¥eral 
smaller stems, bearing altogether 162 floweos— a wonderfhl oxainple of enltoral 
dull. 

Thb Seed Aj^ui^TsaATioif Bnj. received the rojal assent on the 11th nlt^ and 
will oome into operation in May, 1870. The promoters ars fonnxng an aasodotioa 
to Qsrry out its provisions in an effectual manner. 

Thb Hambubos brTSBNATxoiiAL HosriovxiTmtAL EunBmoN has assomed 
snch colossal proportions as to require an enlargement of the limits assigned to it. 
The Senate have placed at tiie disposal of the Exhibition Committee an adjoiiiing 
meadow, in which a splendid pavilion is erected. The applications for qwce Sat 
stove and greenhouse plants amount to 25,000 aqnare feet, and for oeoiferoua treee 
60,000 aquare feet. Everything is promised to be in readiness for opening on the 
Sad last. 

ViCTOBiA BsoiA. -^Jhere is a fine plant of this beautifol lily growing in the 
Botanic Garden, Ghent. Experiments have been made with a view to asoertaiB 
what weight a leaf of the plant would support. The leaves were made to bear a 
weight of 226 kilogrammes, equal to about 600 lb. avoirdupois. This, so far ai 
known, in the greatest trial to which the leaf has becfu subjected. 

TsBTncoNiAL TO Mb. Babmbs, latb ov BiOTON. — ^We are pleased to aBnecaoe 
that it is in contemplation to prqaent this veteran with a testimonial in sppreciatioa 
of bis labours in the advancement of horticultural science. The subscriptions need 
not be large, and we trust that all who have profited by his example and writings 
will cheerfully contiibute. The editor of the '' Devon Weekly Times," Exoteiv has 
kindly consented to receive subscrifttions. 

YiNBS AND BoTTOM-HEAT. — Mr. Thomson, of Dalkeith, exhibited, at the 
Boyal Horticultural Society's Exhibition at Manchester, a collection of grapes, to 
illustrate the effects of bottom-heat to the vin(>s, consisting of examples of White 
Frontignan, Black. Alicante, Boyal Muscadine, Muscat of Alexandria, Grizxly 
Frootignan, Chasselas Napoleon, Keeve's Muscadine, and Rivers' Muscadine. AU 
were grown iu the same house, from vines planted in May, 1868, and all had beea 
subjected to a bottom-heat varying from 90^ to 100% except in the csae of the 
Boyal Muscadine, which bad no bottom-lieat. Tbis variety, under equal ciroam- 
stances, would have attained maturity two months earlier than the Muscat ; but 
under the above-mentioned conditions they were not so far advanced as the Moecafc 
grown with the aid of bottom -heat. 

The Boyal Horticultubal Society's Exhibition of Gladioli akd Hollt- 
H0CK8. — Although the prizes were rather small, there was a goodly collection of 
these beautiful autumn flowers. Grand st^inds of, Gladioli were staged by Messrs. 
Eelway and Sons, Langport, who took first for twelve and twenty-four, with 
magnifiient spikes. Messrs. Bunyard, Ashford, Kent, also put up good stands in 
the Nurserymen's classes. Mr. Douglas, Iiford, Mr. Sladden, AsH, and the Bev. 
H. Dombrain, Mere the piincipnl exhibitors in the Amateur olasses. The best 
varieties staged were Marie Dnniatorie, S nspareil, Prince of Wales, Picciola, 
Thomas Moore, Piincelmpcrinl, Meyerbeer, Gipey Queen, Filicien David, Senator, 
Thomas Methven, Moliere, BoKsini, ApoUon, Madame Victor Terdier, Madame 
Furtado, and Madame Dorobrniii. Hullyhocks were shown in splendid condition 
by Mr..W. Chater, Saffron Walden, and Mr. J. J. Chater, Cambridge ; the best 
vaiieties beinj? Acme, Bobert Fish, Leah, Triumph, Loid Na pi tr. Perfection, Com- 
petitor, Carus Chater, Peri, Ariadne, King, £ucl;antre8S, Goldlinder, Hercules, Booa 
Mundi, and Nonpareil. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Swnrr Willum OwruBot.'^A Ni>9iee, — Sow ifae «mA et oim» mi a nhmOtm 
box, and plase in a cold frame if dioMo and Uoiited ia qidintrlj; oChezwiM, mm « 
gmall bed in tbe open air. When the plants get to a fvoper aoe for traaaplft^rinfe 
plant in a bed, in rows twelve inches apart, rad half that distanoe from plant to 
plant. Mark the best when in flower, and destroy the oten. If you wish to 
obkein firstelass seed, jon most destroy every inferior flower as toon as the first 
flowers expand, or adopt some means for protecting theisee^bearing plants from Ao 
iaflaenoe of the pollen of inferior flowers. We shoold adriso yon to propagate the 
best varieties from cntttngs, for we see no reason why thore shoold not be named 
varieties, in tbe same way as AntirrLinums, Phloxes, and other herbaDeona 
plants. Tbe onttinge will strike freely nnder a hand-light. Plant in deep rich soil, 
if yon are particular abont the siae of tbe plants and the qnalilry of the fleweie. 

PnoPAOATiNe HouiTBOcxa.— JT. G.— Take the cottings off with a small heel, 
and insert them ni pots, and place in a oold frame ; or dibble diem in tiie open 
border, and cover with a bell-glass or band-light. 

Bepottino akb Tban«plaktiko Lniviss. — B, J?., Torktkire, — No apology 
is required, fi>r we are always happy to assist oar readers out of their difficulties. 
The exact time for repotting or tiULing up Lilioms depends txpon the sorts when im 
the open border, and upon the time £ey were started when in pots. There is n 
great diversity of opinion amongst cultivators ai to whether it is desirable to repot 
IJliums without disturbing the old soU or not. The whole case lies in a nutshoIL 
The advocates for shaking out are those who repot in the autumn, and the other 
side, whioh condemns the pcactice, are those who repot in spring. The opponente 
of shaking oat lose sight of tiie fact that all liliums begin to make fresh roots 
directly the flower-stems die down, and fancy &at it is immaterial whether they 
are disturbed or not in the spring. They ccBsequently shake out in the springy 
and, because tbe bulbs make a poor growth the following summer, the pzactiee is 
condemned. It is very certain Liliums will not grow for ever in the same soil, and 
if they are potted on regularly without reducing the old ball, where shall we gpet 
pots large enough in which to pot them a few years hence ? besides having a masa 
of old sour soil, fall of dead roots, in the centre. When transplanted or repotted 
directly the old stems have died down, they ^>eedily re-establish themselves^ and 
have then a fresh supply of food to carry them through the following season. The 
bulbs ought not to be denuded of every particle of soil, and pulled to pieoes, aa 
generally practised, but, instead, potted in a lump, with a good thickness of soil 
adheting to them. Nothing suits them better than good tody loam and fibry peat, 
broken up roughly, and mixed with a liberal proportion of rotten manure, leafi- 
mould, and silver sand. 

ZotTAi. Pelabqonivmb fob Spboix bus. — ComtaiU Beadmr, — ^Never mind wha* 
has been said in priae essays or elsewhere abont taking up zonate pelargoniums in 
October, to pot for specimens. Take yours up as quickly as possible after this 
comes to hand, and pot them in as small pots as the roots will conveniently admit. 
Let them remain in a shady place out-of-doors until there is a danger from frost, 
and then house them. Shift them into their flowering-pots early in March. 

Sbzjictiom of Gk>i.D avd Silvkb Zonals fob, Pot Cultuxb. — Anxious Inquirer, 
— T%c€lve Oold Zonal* : Achievement, Howarth Ashton, Jetty Lacy, Lady Sheffield, 
Lady Onlluro, L'£mpcreur, Louisa Smith, Lucy Grieve, Queen Victoria, Sophia Cusack, 
Sophia Dumaresque, Mrs. Dix. The price of the major part of these will range from 
one to five shillings each, but two or three are worth from one to two guineas each. 
The catalogue of a house which makes a speciality of this class of plants will give 
the exact price. Six Silver ZonaU : Tou will not require so large a number of 
varieties of the silver aonals. The following are the most distinct: Banshee, 
Caroline, Longfleld, Iroperatrioe E'lgenie, Itidia Unita, Princess of Wales, and 
Queen Victoria. Boy them in at once, and then you will have stout plants to 
begin with in the spring, instead of cuttings just struck in a high temperature. If 
any of the plants are pot-bound when they come to hand, shift into pots one size 
larger. 

Lady Subscriber can obtain roots of ginger (Zinziber qffiii talis) flrom the 
principal London nurserymen. Probably her regular nufseryman would procure it 
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for her. It will not do well in a greenhonse ; temperature intermediate between 
the stove and greenhouBO ia the most suitable. 

Orapbs Foa Cool YiNEaT.— ^. J, B,^ Narwood.-^Two best black grapes, 
Slaek Hamburgh and Mrs, Finee't Black Muscat, Best white, Bwhland Sweet^ 
water, or Tkomtan't Goldem Champion, The last is first-rate in every waj. Ton 
cannot have a variety possessing a strong moseat flavoor, for they all require a 
strong heat to do them justice. 

Fuchsia Lbavss rAixnco pbbmatubblt.— lfw« W. EnmUeotfy. — ^The plants 
have probably been allowed to suffer from the want of water ; that wonld cause 
the leaves to drop. When grown In a dry atmosphere, the red spider will soon take 
possession of the foliage and produce the same results. 

G. JB, N, — Make an offer of your plants to some of the leading nurseryman 
that grow ferns extensively. If that &il, advertise them in the gardening 
periodicals. 

Ashes as a HAKnas.— .1 Ferplexed JUctor, — A thin dressing of coal 
asbes will act beneficially upon your heavy clay soil, by making it more workable, 
nieir action, however, is simply mechanical, and it is possible to dress too heavily 
with them. A few good dressings of half-rotton stable manure will also be of 
great service. A few medium-sized cinders will do no harm. Dress with 
Uie ashes in the autumn, and leave the soil in ridges through the winter. 

FuBiriSHiNO CoNSBaTAToar. — £, 8, 0«-;-Tour ideas are so good Uiat we can 
propose but few alterations with advantage!. A rockery as you propose, planted 
with choice greenhouse and hardy ferns, would have a charming appearance. The 
water, if it can be conveniently arranged, will materially enhance the general 
effect. Be careful in leaving plenty of space for the soil in which the ferns are to 
be grown. The following is a good list of six neat-growing climbers, suitable 
for the conservatoij : — Oobea tcandent variegata, Kenned^a monophyUa, K, 
Maryattm^ K, inophyUa floribunda, Lapagefia ro$ea, "Pau^fiora Loudoniama, 
and Tacsoma Van VolximU, The tea roses grow and flower freely trained to 
conservatory pillars, but they are scarcely to be recommended for that purpose. 
Qloire <2e Dijon and MarSoial Neil are two good varieties. 

BuTUJixo BocxaaT.— C^po^a. — Cut the tree down, and leave a stump about 
six feet high, and build a rockery round the stump, and train ivy and other 
climbers over it. The trunk, hollowed out as you suggest, and a good specimen of 
Tucca recurva placed therein, would have a good effect in the centre of the 
rockery, especially if covered with ivy. 

WiNTsa GvCVMBBBS.— .Iffo^Aer Kendeh Gardener writes, **I was highly 
delighted with the article upon the cultivation of Winter Cucumbers, but there are 
a few particulars wanted in the routine treatment that would be of immense service 
to a novice :— 1st. Which is the best variety for the winter ? 2nd. When and 
where should the seed be sown ? 3rd. What degree of heat, top and bottom, 
should be maintained ?" [In answer to the above queries our correspondent, " A 
Kentish Gardener" writes, " I find Maeter'e FroUfie and Telegraph (whep tru<') 
to be two first-rate winter varieties. The seed should be sown on the 1st of 
September, singly in small pots, and plunged in a gentle bottom-heat, and tho closer 
to the glass the better. The pots must be placed near the glass, to keep the plants 
stocky, as soon as the seed leaf is fairly above the-aurfsce. The bottom-heat should 
closely average 75*", and the top-heat the same; but the latter may range 
from 70' to 80*, according to the mildness or the severity of the weather ; but there 
fkhonld be a fall of five degrees during the night." J 

C T. IT., SunmnghUL — A plaster of grease from a cart or wsggon-wheel, bound 
tightly round the wound, will generally effect the desired result. 

Spibaa Palmata. — X, A.— See our advertisement page?. 
The Fbbit Gabden.— ^. A, B., Dublin.— Thvn should be no difficulty in 
procuring this book in DubKn, or an v where else in the United Kingdom, for if the 
local booksellers cannot supply it, the publishers, Messrs. Groombridge and Sons, 
5, Paternoster Row, London, will ftrward a copy, poet-paid, on receipt of 3s. 6d. in 
postage stamps. 
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OCTOBER, 1869. 
ALLAMANDAS. 

( With figure of A. nohiUs.) 

|T would be difficult, if not impogsible, to say too mncli in 
praise of the magnificent AUamanda here figured. The 
picture, which is true to nature, speaks for itself, and, after 
all the fuss there has been about AUamandas within the 
past twelve months, it is refreshing to be able to intro- 
duce to the notice of the readers of the Flobal Woald one that is 
hona fide new, and distinct from all the other species. A. nolilis 
possesses all the necessary qualities for forming fine specimens for 
exhibition, and also for training to the pillars and rafters of the 
plant stove, for home decoration. It has a free-growing, trailing 
habit, and bears large oblong-acuminate leaves, thickly covered 
with short hairs ; the flowers, which are produced in remarkable 
profusion, are stout and waxy, and average fully four inches in 
diameter ; the colour ie* a beautiful soft shade of bright clear yellow, 
without any stain or marking ; and, as will be seen by the plate, the 
segments are broader and more imbricated than those of the other 
species, which gives the flowers a more circular outline and a bolder 
character. It has been introduced from Eio Branco, Brazil, and 
can now be had at a cheap rate from the principal nurseries — a 
healthy little plant being obtainable for about five shillings. 

All the Aliamands are natives of tropical climates, and require 
stove treatment to grow and flower them successfully. They are all 
of free growth, and unless very large specimens are wanted, it is 
preferable to destroy all the plants after the third year. When 
this is done, it will be necessary to propagate a fresh stock to keep 
up a succoHsion. We can, however, dismiss this part of the culturid 
details very briefly, because where there is a stove to grow specimens, 
the cuttings can be struck as easy as verbenas. They can also be 
increased by grafting ; but as that plan involves the necessity of 
striking cuttings of another species first, to get the stocks, it is not 

TOL. IT. — ^KO. X. 19 
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a desirable system, excepting for trade growers. The most important 
points in connection with striking the cuttings are to select mode- 
rately vigorous shoots — jBrm, without being hard — and insert them 
round the outside of five-inch pots — say four cuttings in each. Put 
two or three inches of crocks in the bottom of the pot, and fill 
the remaining space to within half an inch of the surface with 
equal parts peat and loam, and a liberal proportion of silver sand. 
This must be pressed in firm, and a layer of sand placed on the 
surface, sufficiently deep to be level with the rim of the pot. Plunge 
the pots in a brisk bottom-heat of about 75'', until the cuttings are 
struck, and then take up and pot singly into 60*8. If convenient, 
partly plunge the pots in the bed again, and leave them until the 
roots begin to reach the sides of the pota, and then lift them out, 
and stand upon the surface of the bed, or upon a shelf close to the 
glass, without being too much exposed to the sun. It is not 
desirable to let them get pot-bound at this stage, therefore shift 
into six-inch pots immediately the pots are nicely filled with roots, 
and again into nine-inch pots as soon as it becomes necessary. Only 
strong plants, obtained from cuttings struck early in the spring, wiU 
require shifting into the last-mentioned size. As the main object 
the first year is to obtain a foundation upon which to build specimens 
in succeeding years, stop the young shoots three or four tinss 
during the season ; but no stopping must be practised after the 
middle of August, because there will not be time for the wood pro- 
duced after that period to get well matured and hard before iho 
winter commences. 

A temperature between 70° and 80^ will be the most suitable 
during the growing season ; and a liberal supply of moisture at the 
roots, in combination with a moist atmosphere, and a syringe over- 
head twice a day, are also essential features in their management. 
At the same time sufficient air must be admitted to keep the wood 
firm and short-jointed. After the end of September, prepare for 
winter by withholding the customary syringings, gradually lessening 
the supply of water at the roots, and by placing them in a cool end 
of the house. Prom November to February, a temperature ranging 
from 60° to 55° will be quite high enough. 

All the species excepting A. Hendersoni are deciduous ; there- 
fore, no attempt must be made to compel them to retain the leaves 
during the winter by means of liberal supplies of water and a high 
temperature. Although -4. Hendersoni is an evergreen^ it must have 
a thorough rest, which can be accomplished by keeping it in the 
temperature mentioned above, with just sufficient water to keep the 
leaves fresh and plump. If this species is dried off so completely as 
the others, it will sufier considerably, and refuse to break regularly 
the following spring. The wood of the others must be firm and 
well ripened before winter, to prevent its shrivelling when the water 
is withheld, and the drying-off must be done in a gradual manner. 

Early in February prune the young shoots of the preceding seasou 
back to two or three eyes from the base, according to the strength of 
the respective growths. A fortnight after pruning, plunge the pots 
in a hotbed of 75\ and as soon as the buds begin to push, shiffc 
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into pots two sizes larger, and in doing bo, loosen the roots carefully 
round the outside of the ball, and then reduce it slightly without 
injuring the roots. Betum to the bottom-heat, and syringe fre- 
quently, but give little water to the roots, until the plants have 
recovered from the check received in potting. Pot firm, and use a 
compost consisting of two parts turfy loam, one part peat, and one 
part of equal quantities of leaf-mould, and thoroughly decayed cow- 
dung, with a liberal sprinkling of sand. The pots must be perfectly 
clean when used, and have a good drainage in the bottom. One 
shift will be ample to carry them through the season unless required 
for flowering very late ; in that case pinch the young growth up to 
the beginning of May, when a second shift can be given, and the 
growth from that time allowed to go unchecked. It takes from 
ten to twelve weeks from the time of the last stopping until the 
expansion of the flowers, so that there need be no difficulty or doubt 
in knowing when to discontinue stopping to have them in flower at 
any particular season. 

Liberal supplies of water, both at the roots and overhead, will be 
necessary throughout the growing season, and after the pots are full 
of roots, weak liquid manure should be applied at every alternate 
watering, or if that is difficult to obtain, sprinkle a little of Standen*a 
Gardeners' Friend over the surface of the soil. The syringing over- 
head must be withheld after the flowers show colour, but feed 
liberally even then in order to promote the production of fresh 
flowers. 

All, with the exception of A, Hendersoni and A, neriflora, require 
a trellis for their support, which should be fixed in the pot directly 
the spring growth has commenced. The two species mentioned above 
have a dw^ bushy habit, and are best grown as bushes ; and the 
growth supported with neat stakes. The treatment for the next 
winter is the same as that already advised, but in the spring follow- 
ing, after pruning, reduce the balls of soil, and repot in the aame 
size again, but use a clean pot. 

With the assurance that, by following the directions herein laid 
down, there will be no difficulty in having grand specimens, we will 
offer a word of advice upon the merits of the several species most 
worthy of culture. 

A. Auhletii, — A fine species from Guiana, with large bright 
yellow flowers. 

A, cathartica, — This is a good old species, but too rambling in 
growth for houses of limited dimensions. 

A. grandijlora, — This splendid Brazilian species is one of the 
very best, being neat in habit and a profuse flowerer, the flowers 
being of a bright clear yellow colour. 

A, Hendersoni (syn. Wardleiana). — Notwithstanding the mystery 
which surrounds this beautiful species, it is one of the very best for 
exhibition and general cultivation, and for houses of limited dimen- 
sions it is the best, because it flowers freely in small pots, and has a 
neat compact habit. It is a true evergreen, and the flowers, which 
are of deep golden yellow, are produced for five or six months in 
succession. 
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A, Wardleiana is nothing more nor less than tlie true Hender- 
Boni, which was brought into disrepute through a large number of 
A, Scliotti being, from some unexplained cause, sold for it. It ia a 
native of New Grenada. 

A, nohilis. — The description of this beautiful acquisition will be 
found at the beginning of this paper. 

A. Schotti. — ^This is a good strong-growing species, hearing its 
large waxy golden yellow flowers rather freely, but it is not wanted 
in small collections of stove plants where A, Sendersoni is grown. 
It is, however, too good to discard altogether. S. H. 



HAEDT EUCHSIAS. 

BY W. CHITTT, 
FloriBt, Stamford Hill, N. 




|HE other day I was in an old and rather neglected garden, 
and was much struck with the beauty of some fine 
old specimens of JPuchHa virgata, several of them being 
six feet high, and as much through, and studded as they 
were with thousands of flowers, they had a very showy 
and beautiful appearance. I have always been an admirer of this 
fuchsia, and also of two or three others of its congeners, and have 
made a point of advocating their more extended culture wherever 
practicable. When once these old varieties are planted out, thej 
give no further trouble to the cultivator beyond thinning out the 
shoots in the spring, and even if they do not receive this attention, 
they will do very well, as some of the shoots are sure to take the 
lead, and form a fine vigorous bush. No plants in cultivation are 
more useful for planting in out-of-the-way places, such as on the 
borders of a walk round a paddock, or the margins of shrubberieB, 
than Fuchsia virgaia, F, Biccartonty F. gracilis , K maerosiemtna^ and 
JP. Thomsonii, All are of erect growth, and form dense bushes, with 
thousands of blossoms throughout the months of autumn. JP. 
corallina is equally as hardy as the above, and will remain out year 
after year, and make vigorous growth, and flower abundantly. * Its 
habit is, however, decumbent, and requires the support of a stake to 
enable it to display its beauty. F. glohosa makes a very neat and 
attractive little bush, but does not attain the size of any of the 
preceding. 

I have now Ijing before me the first volume of the " Floricul- 
tural Cabinet " (1883), and at page 7, an en hnsiastic admirer 
of these plants, after describing his mode of ^propagating, etc., 
says: — 

" If the summer be droughty, I attend well to watering at the 
roots, and as I have abundance of manure water which drains from 
the farmyard, I occasionally water them copiously with that. In 
the autumn I cover the roots with old tanner's bark, or a half-rotten 
sort of manure, to the depth of six inches, and place a layer of soil 
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over it. During winter, if it happens to be very severe, some of 
the plants suffer, and in the spring require pruning. Cut off 
the shoots to about four inches from the ground, and let the bark 
or other covering be taken away, and some well-rotted hotbed dung 
just pointed in, or spread over the surface, and hid by a slight 
covering of soil. Those plants which have not received much injury 
only require their side shoots to be cut back to about two inches 
from the main stem. Trained up, and treated in other respects as 
above described, the plants have a most beautiful effect. I have 
some plants in sheltered, warm situations, which have grown from 
seven to eight feet high in one season. During the last summer 
they were a complete mass of bloom, and nothing could exceed their 
pleasing appearance. The following sorts are what I have culti- 
vated in the manner mentioned above : — F. gracilis^ F, tenella, F, 
virgcUa, F, conica, F, coccinea, F. thj/mifolia, and F, mierophylla." 

These directions so completely embody my own way of treating 
them, that no' cultural directions from me are necessary, and I am 
sure that the cultivator will receive ample compensation in attending 
to their simple wants ; and I trust that the remarks on these really 
fine old subjects will bo the means of obtaining for them a larger 
amount of justice than is at present accorded them. 




THE CULTTJEB OP THE CACTUS. 

BT WILLIAM EOBIITSOir, F.L.B., 
Author of '* The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris.*' 

IHE extensive culture of Cacti in private gardens tends 
to a very unsatisfactory kind of monotony, but there 
are plants to be found in the various sections, which, 
for singular beauty when out of flower, and for the 
most brilliant of colours when in that state, are not 
only not surpassed, but not equalled, by any plants in the country. 
It may be that even Cactus-loving readers may doubt this, but 
they would not if they once saw some of the species that Sigma 
enumerates in bud or in flower, or even after their remaining some 
months in the warm frame. I have seen the Cacti in every botanic 
garden in the United Kingdom, and many choice private collections, 
particularly the famous one of the late Mr. Borrer at Henfield, and 
the yet more rich and extensive one of Mr. Wilson Saunders at 
Beigate ; but for my first glimmer of pure light in Cactus culture I 
am indebted to my genial Cactus-loving and Cactus -purveying 
friend M. Pffersdorf, of Kensal New Town, who supplies Covent 
Garden and London generally with those liliputian, but healthy, 
fairy little Cactuses, Mammillarias, Echeverias, and the like, that 
may be seen in thimble-pots in numerous London windows. And 
not only London, but Paris, where he has a succulent growing 
^Btablishment, and formerly Vienna, where he first began, and from 
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which he afterwards migrated to Paris and London. One would 
think that our great hotanic gardens, in which they have grown 
Cacti for ages, would exhihit them in a better state than other 
growers ; and some of them do indeed preserve them in a fine state, 
notably Kew and Oxford— the Oxford collection being in fine 
health from being kept much warmer and brighter than is usual, 
and containing many rare kinds; tlie collection at Kew being 
beyond all comparison grand, as well for its general effect in the 
great succulent house, as for its interest of detail and richness of 
rare and valuable species. But the Kew Mammillarias, etc., though 
fat and fresh-looking, are poor enough when compared to those 
grown on the plan that Sigma recommends, in the iLORAJL World 
of September, 1861, and which M. Fffersdorf has for years practised. 
In taking me round his little densely-packed Cactus garden, he 
opened some frames — dung-frames — and immediately my eyes were 
expanded more than is their wont by the sight of hundreds of 
Mamroillarias, and the neater and dwarfer Cacti, positively glisten- 
ing with health, the green beneath the spines looking as polished 
as the Portugal and common laurels do in the mild and moist parts 
of the south after an autumnal shower. And the spines, how 
determined they looked, and how fiercely hooked at the top in many 
instances, quite unlike the flabby, starved Cactuses so otlen seen. 
They were all sitting plunged in loose, fine, and comparatively dry 
material. I think it was sawdust and leaf-mould mixed, and finely 
sifted, and underneath a brisk hotbed, the plants being placed near 
the glass, and when once started fairly into growth z^ver shaded. 
It needed not one word to convince me — I saw it all at a glance — 
that the plants in those warm and stmny frames enjoyed the very 
conditions that suited them to perfection. Even then I had no 
conception how beautifully Mammillarias grown in this way could 
flower, but having obtained a selection by way of exchaii|^ fiom 
M. Fffersdorf, they all flowered the following summer, and bsanti* 
fully too. As ornamental plants, not only when in flower, bat 
when coming into it for weeks, when the crimson flower-bads, 
arranged in a perfect circle or corona round the head of the pknt, 
are emerging their vivid points through the white or grey spines, 
the effect is charming, and some of the best kinds are well worth 
propagating, to the extent of a dozen or two, for the sake of placing 
a ring of specimens coming into flower together around a low wide 
vase of some choice group of plants. 

Now these plants when they are grown are generally kept in 
the cool greenhouse, where they rarely have light and sun enough, 
and consequently, never making good roots aad growth in suBuner, 
live over the winter in a struggling state — the cultivator saying they 
are at rest when they are in the throes of death, and going off rotten 
now and then " from too much water," though they rarely get half 
enough of that requisite. There is hardly a garden but possesses 
means of doing them much better than this, even if taking the 
trouble of making a special small hotbed for them is out of the 
question. By taking the stock out of the greenhouse in the begin- 
ning of June or end of May — or, indeed, at present will not be too 
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late— and placing them in a frame well exposed to the sun and 
never shaded, and watering them as freely as you would a geranium, 
never taking the lights off, and giving a medium degree of ventilation, 
and taking no notice of how much the frame gets above 100'' on very 
hot days, you may grow them very well indeed — quite superior to 
those seen in a greenhouse. Let the glass of the frame be as clear 
and large as may be, and never shade it. In many gardens where 
there are pits and the like empty, or nearly so, during the summer 
months — ^perhaps full of slightly- heated material — they might be 
grown to perfection, and in any case it would require very little 
trouble to prepare a place for them. They should be placed as near 
the glass as possible, and taken into the warm greenhouse or sitting- 
room early in autumn, and there are no plants in existence that 
winter better in a dry, airy, and warm room. The sloppy, dull 
character of many greenhouses is very prejudicial to these natives 
of sunny climes ; they feel as miserable in it as their countrymen 
woold in a " good " specimen of a cold London fog. My friend, 
Mr. John O'Brien, who planted and developed the grand tropical 
fernery at Bockville, near Dublin, and who made that place what it 
is during his superintendence, afterwards wrote from Mexico, the 
eountry from which hundredis of these plants come, to say that 
though frost is occasionally present there, and he found ice thick 
in the bases of the Agave leaves, and Laelias flourish tipped with 
hoar frost, yet the climate is of the most brisk and sunny character, 
the air bright and warm, and so dear that you may sometimes trace 
'* a thin column of smoke rising a mile in the air." Is it any wonder 
that Mexican Mammillarias, placed at some distance from the glass, 
and perhaps shaded by tall«growing plants, should not succeed under 
such circumstances ? How they have continued to exist at all is 
the wonder, considering the lot of nonsense that has been written 
about keeping them dry and feeding them with broken bricks. They 
floarish beautifully in compost suitable for a show geranium, or, 
indeed, in almost any ordinary potting-shed soil. It is the light 
and the brisk temperature during the summer that are required. 

As regards the winter treatment, there is a fallacy current that 
often causes the death of a rare kind, and that is that they do not 
require water for six or seven months of the year. Many a gardener 
would anathematize his young men for watering them later than 
October or earlier than the end of March, whereas, if kept in the 
right temperature, they enjoy an occasional dose of water all the year 
round. There is not the slightest occasion for keeping them a whit 
drier than a good show geranium grower keeps his plants during the 
dull weeks of mid-winter. Bat they must be kept in a dry worm 
greenhouse, and in the warmer part of it, near the glass. Cold, or hard 
frost is fatad to a great many species. They rot off after a degree of 
cold which New Holland plants bear with impunity, and should as a 
role never be kept in a house where the temperature sinks below the 
ireeaing*point, or, to be on the healthful side, say 40°. I have seen 
many rare kinds, induding the beautiful Mammillaria senilis, killed 
by froat. By the way, that is a kind which Sigma, who knows so 
wall how to grow it, should possess. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
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of its white pellucid but dangerouslj hooked spines. It is rare, and 
I never had a good plant of it but from Mr. Atkins, of Painswick, 
the celebrated Cyclamen grower, though I dare say M. Pffersdorf 
will have a few, as he had many kinds of extraordinary rarity and 
yalue. His crested kinds, too, would surprise many of our raisers. 
Some of the Mammillarias assume the cockscomb form. These he 
grafts on some of the Cei-eus tribe in the way of hexagonus, and 
thus you may see many symmetrical green and fluted shafts crested 
with a white and densely spiny cockscomb of MammiUaria, which 
grows stronger on the Cereus than on its own roots, and forms one 
of the moat striking object;! in existence. Then, again, there are 
normal forms of the same kinds grafted on^ cylindrical stems of 
green Cacti, and forming a jutting round spiny nob on the end of 
the little green shaft, and putting it almost out of sight when looked 
down upon. Only fancy some of such with a corona of crimson 
buds — perhaps succeeded by bright scarlet fruit ! 

I have said before that to make a collection of such plants would 
be unwise, but there are many out of the neat lot enumerated by 
Sigma that will repay cultivation, and add a charming variety to the 
indoor department. Many Gasterias, Haworthias, and Apicras, for 
instance, are remarkably neat and singular in their habit ; some of 
the Euphorbias too, particularly the globular Euphorbias that sit on 
the pot like little melons placed on the soil, and are furnished with 
spines big enough for a Gleditschia, are most extraordinary. Then 
there is Echeveria metallica, now used as a bedding plant, and others, 
not to speak of such tiny and miscellaneous pets as Monathes 
polyphylla, some of the Crassulas with pink margined glaucous 
leaves, the ciliated and tabuliform sempervivums, and a host of other 
beauties. 

The best plan for the amateur about to commence their cultiva- 
tion is to go to Kew and have a quiet hour or two there in the Cactus 
house, and ten minutes in the Mesembryanthemum house, which 
contains a flne collection of this genus, not a few of which are of 
extraordinary shape and beauty, although, strange to say, the species 
that are met with in private gardens are usually the least remarkable 
and least interesting of the family. Then he should note down the 
neatest, most striking, and most diverse in each family, going 
regularly through the collection, taking care to put down no two 
species that approach each other, but, on the contrary, to pick the 
very cream of each genus that seems worthy of culture, and after- 
wards collect and cultivate them. As I have occasionally recom- 
mended plants in this journal which readers could not obtain from 
their nurserymen, it may be well to indicate where good kinds are 
to be bought. A few choice kinds may now and then be picked up 
in an old nursery, or even in the newest of nurseries, for I nave seen 
a number in Messrs. Carter's nursery at Sydenham. A lot of neat 
and good kinds may be picked up for a mere trifle at Govent Gkirdoi 
— ^I mean the popular kinds supplied by M. Pfiersdorf and sold by 
Hooper in the Middle Eow ; and not a few others, even the corn- 
dealers, in some streets, keep them for sale. When I first noticed 
these little Cacti in London, I wondered where the deuce they came 
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from, never having seen anything like such fat and healthy little 
gentlemen in any nursery, and seeing some for sale in a window in 
tbe Tottenham Court Road, went in to inquire the price, and to 
find out the grower's address, for I felt certain that there was some- 
thing to be seen wherever they came from. But though I put the 
query in the quietest and most careless way, the poor foolish seal 
would not tell me a word about it. She must have thought me 
about to set up in opposition ; in any case I could get nothing out 
of her but '' That's a secret, sir." I think it was Mr. Kennedy, of 
Govent Garden, who directed me to South Row, Kensal New Town, 
and there indeed I have several times since found a lot of interest. 
I have no doubt that most of the really good dwarf Cacti may be found 
there in splendid health, and very cheap, though there are not a few 
plants of rare kinds not bigger than one's fist that are worth 
guiueas. But many finely flowering Mam miliarias and others of 
the first quality may be had nearly as cheap as bedding stufi*. There 
is one very pretty plant often seen among them, with blunt thick 
leaves of a glaucous pink, Faohyphiton bracteosum, that is very 
common in Covent Garden. It is one of the neatest of all suc- 
culents, and is propagated by the leaves, as many other kinds are by 
M. Pfiersdorf's plant-grower — a German woman. The leaves are 
put on or into a box as thick as they can stand, and soon each 
displays a little bud at its base, which when a little developed is 
potted into one of those liliputian red pots, given a few months in 
a brisk heat and full light, and then they are ready for the market. 
I may add for the benefit of indoor gardeners that some of the dwarf 
aloes and gasterias will not only grow, but flower in a warm room, 
or even in a dark kitchen window. 




ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR THB CONSERVATORY IN 
THE SPRING. 

BT J. r. m'elbot, 

Head Gardener at Moray Lodge, Campdea HilU 

|HE sowing of a few choice annuals in pots, which 
may be safely preserved during the winter months in 
the conservatory or greenhouse, is an important nuitter 
for those who wish for spring flowers. One of the 
chief evils to guard against in the after management is 
not to wet the foliage during duU, foggy, or frosty weather. In 
watering, the fault had better be on the side of too little than too 
much water, and let it be done in the morning, so that the conser- 
vatory is thoroughly dry by the evening. In recommending this 
list, my object is that the house shall be enlivened with a few 
flowers in the spring before such things as geraniums are in bloom. 
Besides, most of them, if you have them to spare, could be placed 
out of doors, and thus c:ive your garden a gay appearance at a 
season of the year when the ordinary bedding plants are as yet not 
planted. 
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If the following are sown at once, and the diFections attended 
to, the result will auffbrd the grower much pleasurable BatiBfaction. 
The best plan will be to get together a quantity of 48-8ize or five-inch 
pots, and a lot of crocks ; and both pots and crocks should be clean. 
Almost anj kind of mould will do, so long as it is not sour from 
frequent using, or by having any impure vegetable matter mixed 
with it. Let it be passed through a coarse sieve. The rough por- 
tions will do to use as drainage, by placing it over the crocks before 
you add the mould. It is better to add some silver-sand — say about 
an eighth part to the whole — incorporating it well with the mould, 
to assist to keep it in a state of purity and porous. In filling your 
pots, let it be to within about half an inch of the rim. When you 
have sown the seeds, place the pots in the shade till yon observe the 
seeds vegetating, when at once remove them to the light near tho 
glass. If you fail to adopt this precaution, no af tor-treatment will 
remedy the evil, because neglect in the first instance causes them to 
grow slender and weakly. As soon as you can, thin them out, but 
not finally, so that you may afterwards have recourse to a second 
thinning. The thinnings may be carefully potted, if you have not 
enough in pots already. 

Nemophila iNSieNis. — I have grown this well-known but 
beautiful annual in pots for several years for ornamenting tho 
greenhouse in the spring. At one time, when prizes were offered 
for the best collection of annuals in pots at the spring exhibition of a 
local show, I have had only one plant cultivated in an eight-inch pot. 
Its sise, and the largeness of the flower, produced a fine effect, as it 
was trained to several sticks, in every way the same as a pelar- 
gonium. It well repays to grow it thus by frequent shifts ; it is 
only the idea of its being a common annual that deters us, and not 
its lack of beauty. For ordinary purposes, three good plants allowed 
to remain in a 48-&ize pot will suffice. A part of the plant as it 
grows may be trained to sticks, and the other allowed to hang over 
the pot. They are seen to great advantage when suspended in 
baskets, or otherwise, from the roof of the conservatory, their shoota 
trailing downwards. They are very subject to attacks of the green- 
fly ; keep them free from this pest, or it will soon weaken the energies 
of tiie plant. There are other varieties of this annual, with oolowra 
on white grounds, and speckled, affording a nice change, but tbej 
are nothing like so showy, or so thriving and robust in habit as 
If. intigwU. 

CoLUKSiA BiooLOB. — ^This by judicious management can be 
grown into a fine specimen for spring decoration, and produeo 
splendid racemes of flowers of two colours combined, purple and 
iHiite. One plant in each pot, if they are very strong, would bo 
sufficient; otherwise two or three, according to their respective 
stren^h. I have grown them to a size that they required eight and 
nine^inch pots for their final shift. Let the central shoot or stem be 
carefully trained as it grows, and the others as they need ; but in 
doing BO, guard against their snappiog by first attm^faing them to 
the main stem or stalk by short ties of bast. 

CAvnTTUTT, or Ibebis. — The purple and white Socket Candy- 
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tufts are very good when grown in pots from autumn-sown plants. 
Three plants in a pot wiU be sufficient. I have had single plants 
do remarkably well, especially when turned out of their pots into 
beds. The purple yariety also produces good heads of blooms. 

61XIA CAPiTATA. and TBicoLOB. — ^Tho first of the two is a rather 
straggling grower, and tall, but can be so trained as to make a very 
good pot plant. Its singular heads of bloom make it very desirable 
as a cnange ; it can be grown either singly or three in a batch. 
The last being much more slender in habit, you may plant four or 
five plants of it in a pot, or less ; it blooms in abundance, and the 
colours of the flowers are very pleasing and attractive. 

Ebysihum Feboffskianum. — The chief recommendation of tliis 
annual is its hardy constitution, and its colour being orange-yellow. 
Its habit is such that it will be seen to better advantage when there 
are four or five plants grown in a pot. 

Sapokabia. CaiiABBICA. — ^This variety is very interesting and 
effective, producing in succession quantities of starry-shaped and 
pink-coloured flowers. Three plants will be sufficient for each pot. 
It is dwarf, and of a trailing haoit. 

As a companion to the above, grow the lovely Foboet-mb-kots, 
Myosoiu alpestriSf M. alpettris alba^ and M. sylvaiica. 




CULTURE OP SELAGINBLLAS. 

BY OBOB&E FAIBBAIBN, 

Head Gardener, Sion House, Isleworth. 

!E extreme usefulness and beauty of this class of plants, 
and the numerous inquiries received for directions for 
i^eir culture, must be my excuse for oflering a few 
hints upon their management. They are the easiest 
managed plants that come within the province of the 
horticulturalist. There is, howerer, a right way and a wrong way, 
and I hope to put my readers in the proper track by offering a few 
useful suggestions. 

I shall not attempt to write an elaborate treatise, for the whole 
code of treatment can be told in a few words. There are two dis* 
tinct classes of Selaginellas, one having a soft herbaceous growth, 
and the other a semi-shrubby habit. Without noting this distinc- 
tion in passing, I should very likely lead my readers astray. The 
stock can be propagated and increased any day during the year, but 
the most suitable season is the period between Eebruary and 
Norember. The species partaking of an herbaceous growth, like 
apoda, d&tUieulatOy and /ormosa^ root freely along the 



are therefore the easiest to propagate ; and the others, of wlneli 
vitiddasa and Wildenovii may be ti^en as a type, do not ranfc, md, 
require dividing in much the same way as a fern with a o sp e a iuft 
rhizome, and, as a matter of course, more care must be eaeeoiaaiL in 
their manipulation. 
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The whole of the species grow best in shallow pans, and as they 
have to grow in the same pans from the commencement, it is desirable 
to prepare them properly. Put two inches of crocks in the bottom, 
with a layer of rough pieces of peat over to keep the soil in its 
place, and then fill up with fibry peat and sand, and use the former 
in a rather rough state. Healthy species of the former, cut or 
broken off, and pegged down on the surface, and the stem portion 
covered with sand, will speedily take root and start into growth. 
The species belonging to what I have termed the semi-shrubby sec- 
tion, must be carefully taken out of the pots, and divided into 
rather small pieces, and dibbled in regularly over the surface. In 
either case, place the pans in the most shady position the house 
affords, and keep a nice genial moisture about them by sprinkling 
the stages and floor several times during the day. If the pans can 
be covered with a bell-glass until the roots begin to take posses- 
sion of the fresh soil, it will facilitate the rooting process immensely. 
After they are nicely established more light and air will be neces- 
sary, but it must not be overdone, as this class of plants flourish 
with greater luxuriance in a rather close and shady position. 

If any signs of mildew or decay are perceptible in the dose- 
growing kinds, like apoda, carefully remove the infected part, and 
sprinkle the specimen with dry sand, and keep rather dry for a 
time ; but on no account let them suffer for the want of water. 
When such sorts as denticulata and formosa begin to have a starved 
appearance, sprinkle them with sufficient dry sandy peat to cover 
the surface to a depth of a quarter of an inch ; the young roots will 
soon take possession of this, and the plants resume their wonted 
vigour. Others, in the way of Wtldenovii, must have a shift into 
larger pans. The division of which the last-mentioned species is a 
type requires more warmth and greater care than the others, but 
they are well worth the extra trouble. The winter temperature 
should average about 50'*, and nearly all will do well in the conser- 
vatory during the summer, provided they can have a shady and doae 
corner. 

The hardiest sorts are 8. denticulata, 8, apoda, 8, helvetica, 8. 
Poulteri, 8. involvens, 8. Martensi, and 8, formoia. The most 
distinct of the more tender kinds are — 8, cce^ia (which must have 
shade to develope its metallic lustre), 8,Jilicina, 8. Lyalli, 8, viticu* 
Usa, 8- Wildenovii, and 8. Walliehii, 



THE NEW AZALEAS OF 1869. 

BY GEOBGB OOBDON. 

FULLY intended to have said something about the new 
varieties of the past season in my paper upon Azalea 
culture, in the last number of the Plobal Woklt), but 
it extended to a greater length than at first anticipated, 
and I felt bound to defer the consideration of the new 
varieties. Perhaps, after all, it was as well not to mix the notes 
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upon the new yarieties with the cultural details, hecause one is 
intended for the beginner, and the other for the adept. It was not 
desirable to include them in the list of varieties recommended to be 
grown, because I should not, on any consideration, advise the inex- 
perienced to begin with new and expensive varieties, now that there 
are so many good sorts which can be haid at the usual nursery price 
for established varieties. 

The descriptions are compiled from notes taken by myself when 
the plants were in flower, therefore I am prepared to undertake the 
whole of the responsibility of their being correct. The whole of the 
following, which are the best introduced to public notice this year, 
are from Mr. C. Turner, Slough. Suppose, then, we begin with 

La Superha. — A magnificent variety, with large, beautifully- 
shaped flowers of an intense vermilion-scarlet colour ; the flowers 
are remarkably stout and waxy, and the top segments are beautifully 
spotted with rosy purple. 

Madame Van der Oruyuen. — This is, in shapei substance, and 
aize, equal to the preceding, but diflers in colour, the flowers being 
of a lovely shade of deep rose. 

Jfr«. Turner. — ^A flue variety in every way, with large finely- 
formed flowers ; colour clear deUcate salmon, margined with white, 
and upper segments beautifully spotted with purplish-crimson. 

Frendent A. Verschaffelt, — ^Bright vermilion-scarlet, tinged with 
violet on top segments ; flowers large, beautifully made, and stout. 

Qeorge JEyles. — Brilliant orange-scarlet, with a few crimson spots 
on top segments ; a fine bold flower, but scarcely so smooth as the 
preceding. 

Eclante, — This is the richest-coloured variety in cultivation ; the 
colour being of the most intense crimson-scarlet. The flowers are, 
however, far from first-rate in shape ; but it is well worth growing 
for the richness of its colour. 

Frederick IL — ^fiich orange-scarlet, beautifully spotted with rosy 
violet on top segments ; flowers large, well made, and of fine sub- 
stance, in the way of Stella, but far superior to that fine variety. 

La Pats.^Fine-shaped waxy-looking flowers, of a beautiful 
deep purplish-rose colour, spotted with crimson on the upper seg- 
ments. 

Beine Marie Henriette. — The figure of this beautiful variety in 
last month's number wiU give all the necessary information as to 
the colour, etc. ; but, to make the list complete, I will describe it. 
The flowers are large in size, and of clear salmon-pink colour, with 
white margin, and t«potted with crimson on the upper segments. 

There has not been such a fine batch of new varieties brought 
into notice in any one season for many years past, much less by 
one exhibitor. They have, with but one or two exceptions, received 
fijrst-class certificates from the Hojal Horticultural and Botanic 
Societies, and are in every way worthy of Mr. Turner's well-earned 
reputation, and of which he may justly be proud. 
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SOLANTJMS FOR WINTER DECORATION. 

BT BOBBHT OITBBIDOB, 

Cliurch Walk Nursery, Stoke Nevington, IS, 

' is with much pleasure that I comply with the request of 
numerous friends to give a few faints bearing upon the 
culture of this useful class of plants. This is not, 
perhaps, the most seasonable time for the purpose, 
oecause nothing can be done towards getting up a stock 
for next year before next February. It is, however, of little conse- 
quence, because everybody keeps the Flobal Wobld for reference, 
and it will be a matter of little difficulty to refer to this number 
when the time comes for commencing operations. My object in 
calling attention to the subject at this season is simply this : we 
grow them by the thousand for maiket, and, as the whole stock is 
now in splendid condition, people who choose to give themselves the 
trouble can call and ascertain whether I am qualified to be their teacher 
in this matter ; and also to give others, who are at present ignorant 
of the beauty and usefulness of the Solanum, an opportunity to 
form their acquaintance. These, then, are my reasons for dealing 
with the subject now, and I venture to say that I can show at this 
moment a stock of over four thousand, second to none in the 
cotmtry. I simply mention this to show that I know what I am 
writing abont, and as an excuse for doing so. 

The old 8. ca^sicastrum, good as it is in its way, is far inferior to 
the strain known as WethenWs Hybrids^ and therefore ought not 
to be grown. The latter have a more vigorous upright habit, with 
berries double the size, and have, therefore, a more bold and showy 
appearance. They were at one time offbred by name, but, as tto 
several varieties so closely resembled each other, the names have 
been done away with, and all are known under the above-mentioned 
title. There is a slight variation, certainly, in the plants in every 
batch of seedlings, but not sufficiently striking to entitle them to a 
separate name. It would be an easy matter to let the stock run 
back to the tsapsicastrum type, with careless selection of seed. I am 
especially particular npon this point, and only gather seed from 
those which have the largest berries and the most vigorous upri^t 
habit, and would strongly advise my readers to do the same, to 
prevent disappointmmt. 

The culture is exceedingly simple, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing directions, and it will not be out of place to observe that there 
is no material difference between the treatment of twenty, and 
twenty thonsand. The lai^er growers have a certain advantage, 
because a whole house, or several houses, can be devoted exclusively 
to them, whereas the small grower has to grow them with otiier 
things. This advantage is^ however, more seeming than real, as 
they ore by no means difficult to handle, and the few wants they 
have can easily be complied with. 

A stock can be propagated both by seed and cuttings, but the 
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former method is attended with the least trouble, and is, therefore, 
to be recommended. Sow the seed early in February in shallow 
pans or boxes, according to the number required, in the same way 
aa other seeds are sown. A mixture of loam and leaf-mould will be 
the most suitable for filling the pans, and also for coTeriag the 
seeds. The seeds will soon vegetate in a temperature of about 
50°, but the most suitable situation for the seed pans is that afforded 
by the cucumber-house. Where there is only a greenhouse tempera- 
ture, it will be well to defer the seed sowing until the first week 
in March, when, by covering the pans with a piece of glass, and 
placing tbem in the warmest comer, a stock can be easily raised. 

Inhere it is intended to get up a Bto<^ from cuttings, place a 
few old plants in a growing temperature of 55"* about the middle d' 
February, to furnish a supply of healthy cuttings by the second 
week in March. At the last-mentioned period take off the growing 
points dose under a joint, and dibble them in thickly in the cutting 
pot, and treat exactly the same as spring-struck verbena cuttings. 

After the seedlings are strong enough to huidle, and the cut- 
tings nicely rooted, the treatment will be just the same ; therefore, 
the following rules will be applicable to both. Pot off singly into 
small go's before they are injured from crowding in the seed pan 
or cutting pot, and return to a genial growing temperature again. 
Water cautiously until the pots are full of roots, but lightly sprinkle 
them overhead twice a day. When the pots are full of roots, and 
before the plants become thoroughly pot-bound, shift into five or six 
inch pots. Ours are grown entirely in the former size, as that is 
the most suitable for w:indow and table decoration, purposes for 
which they are admirably adapted. After the first week in May 
shift into a pit or frame, where they can be kept close to the glass, 
and receive regular attention. If the plants can have the assistance 
of a little artificial heat in very cold weather, daring the first mentii 
of their probation, well and good ; if not, never mind. Sufficient 
protection must be afforded irom frost, and mudi can be done by 
shutting up early to economize the 8un*heat as much as possible. 
Syringe r^ularly twice a day, excepting in dull weather, and fumigate 
immediately the first aphis makes its appearance. Everything 
depends upon keeping the stock clean, and we make a practice of 
fumigating once a month, whether green-fly or thrip are perceptible 
or not. I am no believer in the wisdom of letting the plants be 
half ruined before applying the remedy ; besides, it is more economi- 
cal to fumigate lightly once a month, than it is to be compelled to 
fumigate heavily for two or three nights in succession. It is, how- 
ever, a difficult matter to make people believe this. A slight shade 
must be afforded the stock during the hottest part of the summer, 
but this can be easily effected by painting the glass with a thin 
coat of whitewash. 

After the pots are full of roots, a dose of weak manure water 
about twice a week will give increased vigour, and consequently a 
finer lot of berries. The pots must be set upon a thick bed of coal 
ashes, to prevent the worms getting through the bottom. Give 
plenty of air throughout the summer, but shut up early in the 
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afternoon, and, if the thermometer runs up to 80* or 90°, so much 
the better, provided the atmosphere is saturated with moisture. 
Bed spider are partial to these phints, but by following the fore- 
going directions, there will be no trouble with them. When the 
berries are nicely coloured, the plants can go to the conservatory, 
where they will be a source of attraction throughout the winter, 
and be useful to decorate the table whenever required. 

Standards can be obtained by training to single stem, and, after 
reaching the desired height, pinch out the top and stop back the 
young shoots to form a bushy head. To grow fine specimens, they 
ought not to be allowed to bear berries the first year, but be grown 
on without check, and, after a good winter's rest, pruned and started 
into growth, and potted on as directed for the management of the 
young stock. At the first shift reduce the ball, and repot in the 
same size again. 

Very little need be said about soil, because two parts sound 
turfy loam, broken up rather roughly, and mixed with one part of 
well decayed cow-dung, is all that is required, excepting the addition 
of a little silver sand, when potted in the small 60's. 




A SELECTION OF FRUITS FOE THE OECHAED-HOUSE, 

BT WILLIAM OGLE, 

Head Ghndener, Ealing Park, Middlesex. 

LOWING the difficulty under which the great bodv of 
fruit-growing amateurs labour, in not knowing which 
are the best sorts to grow, I have prepared a list 
specially adapted for the orchard-house. It shall not 
be a long list, because it is more satisfactory to 
have a few good-flavoured prolific sorts, than a host of varieties, 
half of which are compara^vely useless. Some of the varieties of 
the fruits proper to the orchard-house have fruit large in size, 
handsome in appearance, and rich in flavour, but for all that are 
comparatively useless to small growers, because of the uncertainty 
attached to the production of a good crop, arising either from their 
shy bearing qualities, or the necessity of giving them special and 
skilful treatment. I would strongly urge my readers to adhere 
strictly to the undermentioned list, because it includes only the 
best, and as the principal varieties have a long string of synonymes, 
there is a chance of getting the same kind under difierent names. 
I would also advise the cultivator, when access can be had to a 
selection like this, which can be depended upon, not to leave the 
selection in the hands of the trade. The best kinds are always in 
demand, and as the nurseryman is bound to grow a few of all sorts, 
in case an order comes in for them, and if the comparatively worth- 
less sorts hang on hand, it is not too much to expect that, in making 
up the order, a few of them will be added. It would be against 
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human nature for the temptation to be resisted. Besides, the nur- 
seryman may grow fine healthy trees, but it does not follow as a 
matter of course that he knows exactly which are best suited for 
indoor culture. There are exceptions to this, and some of the 
members of the trade are the best pomologists in the country. 

Apbicots. — These require much the same treatment as the 
cherries and plums, and must have an abundant circulation of air 
about them whenever the weather will admit of the ventilators being 
opened. The best are : — 

Kaisha, — Prolific and fine-flavoured, ripening a fortnight before 
the Moorpark. 

Moorpark. — One of the best apricots, being both prolific and 
richly-flavoured. 

Chebbies. — ^These must not be hurried with artificial heat, or 
every bloom will refuse to set, and drop off. Of these select : — 

Bigarreau Frogmore Early, — A fine variety, of delicious flavour, 
ripening a fortnight before the old Bigarreau. 

Bigarreau Napoleon. — A prolific variety, producing large well- 
flavoured fruit. 

Black Circassian. — ^Large and rich-flavoured, and very prolific ; 
one of the very best. 

May Duke. — ^A first-rate well-known sort. 

Grapes. — Although I said nothing in my communication of last 
month about planting vines, good grapes can be grown in the same 
house as the other fruits. I have proved it over and over again ; 
but they must not, however, be planted close enough together to 
seriously impede the light. A distance of ten or twelve feet apart, 
if grown with a single rod, and pruned on the close spur system 
wiU do no harm. The best for a cool house are : — 

Black HamhurgJi, — A well-known variety that needs no comment. 

Buckland Sweetwater. — First-rate in every way, and second to 
none for this purpose. 

Boijal Muscadine. — Also good in every way. 

Neotabikes require exactly the same treatment as the peach. 
The best selection, to prolong the season, and named in the order 
in which they reach maturity, is as follows : — 

Bivers' Early Orange. — ^A good variety of the Fitmaston Orange 
type, but earlier. 

Elruge. — ^Fruit large, handsome, and richly-flavoured ; a very free 
bearing variety. 

Violette Hative. — The best nectarine for indoors, being first-rate 
in every way. 

Peaches. — I shall follow the same plan, and name only a few of 
the best, in the order of ripening : — 

Uarfy York. — ^Valuable for its earliness, and well-flavoured. 

Chrosse Mignonne. — Fruit large, richly-flavoured, and handsome ; 
and the tree a good cropper. 

Bogal George. — One of the best-flavoured and most prolific 
peaches in cultivation. 

Bellegarde, — Good in every way, and keeps well after being 
gathered. 

TOL. IT.--KO, X. 20 
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VkiUtte Hative, — ^A fine, prolific, richly-flayoured variety, and 
one that can always be depended upon for producing a satisfactory 
crop. 

rLTJMS. — I should only advise the planting of this fruit in the 
orchard-house, for the purpose of being able to gather earlier than 
from the open walls. In the north, where the finest plums do not 
attain perfection on the open walls, a larger proportion may be 
planted indoors. 

Aiigeline Burdett — A finely-flavoured dark purple variety. 

Coe^s Ghlden Drop. — The best late plum in cultivation, being 
remarkably rich when quite ripe. 

Green Guge^ July. — An early variety of the old Green Gage, 
ripening in July, and equal to the old form in flavour. 

Jefferson. — A fine, free bearing, delicious-flavoured yellow plum. 

Kvrke^s, — ^Very prolific, handsome, and well-flavoured. 

Heine Claude Violette, — One of the best-flavoured purple plums, 
and a good bearer. 




SELECT HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

No. I.— THE PHLOX. 

BY GEOHQB ORjLT, 

Head Ghirdener, Norbiton Hall, Kingeton-on-Thames. 

HAVE never been an advocate for indiscriminately 
collecting any class of plants, because it is likely to do 
the class to which they belong more harm than can 
easily be imagined. There are, it is true, many beauti- 
ful herbaceous plants besides the few which I shall deal 
with in these papers ; and it must also be admitted that there are 
many which are little better than weeds : and to grow both good and 
bad is likely to lead inexperienced people into the idea that herba^ 
ceous plants are little better than rubbish. I shall confine myself 
to those genera which are first-rate, and capable, with proper treat- 
ment, of producing a most brilliant display, that would at once 
satisfy the connoisseur and arrest the attention of the superficial 
observer. All that I shall say anything about will do well under 
ordinaiy careful treatment, as will be seen by the. following direc- 
tions. We will take first the Phlox, because it is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all herbaceous plants. There are scores of fine varieties 
which can be had for a few shillings per dozen ; yet the old common 
white and lilac varieties are the only sorts that are to be met with 
in any quantity. I have no desire to unduly praise this flower, or 
persuade any of my readers to devote half their garden to its cul- 
ture ; but I would fain persuade them to set apart a small portion 
of it — say a bed, or a part of a flower-border, large enough to 
hold a dozen fine plants — and then do them justice. Where 
this is done, I venture to predict the uprooting of a large quantity 
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of things which are perhaps little better than rubbidh in comparison, 
to make room for a more extended collection. 

Although these remarks are not intended for people who have 
a good collection and know how to manage it, I will offer a few hints 
upon propagating them, to enable those who are wise enough to 
take my advice, and buy in a few, to increase the stock afterwards. 
The most simple way to increase the Phlox is to take the old stools 
up and divide them into so many pieces, and plant again ; but that 
is by no means the best way, nor must it be followed where pot- 
plants or spikes for exhibition are required. The cuttings can be 
struck at almost any time, from the period of the plants starting 
into growth until they sink to rest again. The spring is, however, 
the most suitable, because the cuttings strike with a greater degree 
of certainty at that season than at .any other. Lift the stools, and 
after potting them carefully, place in a frame with a growing tem- 
perature of about 50\ This will start them into growth, and the 
young tops, as soon as they are long enough, can be taken off and 
dealt with in the same way as a verbena. These, if potted off, and 
planted out in May, will flower well the following autumn. At 
other times, the small non-flowering shoots, which are generally 
plentiful enough, will strike under a hand-glass, or in a cold frame, 
although they root more quickly in a gentle bottom-heat, such as 
would be afforded by the cutting-pots being plunged in a cucum- 
ber-bed. Pots known as 48*3 are tiie most convenient size for using, 
and they require to be well drained, and the soil should have a layer 
of silver-sand on the surface. Almost any time during the winter 
and spring will do for dividing them, but just as they are starting 
into growth is to be preferred. Take the stool up, and with a sharp 
spade split off the outside shoots, in clumps of three or four 
together, and destroy the centre-piece. Division is the best system 
for amateurs who have little or no knowledge of propagatinp; matters, 
as there is no possibility of failure, and good spikes of bloom can 
be had. The stools, when divided, should be planted at once in the 
same or fresh quarters, as may be most convenient. In either case, 
let the ground be dug up deeply, and a good dressing of rotten 
dung or leaf-mould applied ; and if the soil is of a heavy, tenacious 
nature, six inches of road-scrapings spread over the surface, and 
thoroughly mixed with the soil, will be of great service. 

With few exceptions, the varieties vary so little in height that 
very little can be done in arranging them with respect to it ; but 
much can be done in a tasteful disposition of the colours. Where 
it is desired to excel in the culture of the Phlox, plant those struck 
in the spring at a distance of eighteen inches apart, and, early in the 
following Pebruary, take the whole lot up, and dig the border, and 
replant at a distance of three feet apart. At the end of the follow- 
ing autumn, the two-year-old plants must be taken up and destroyed, 
or set aside for propagating a fresh stock the following year ; and 
the one-year plants put in their places to make room for the spring- 
struck stuff*. By this system, the tallest plants are kept at the back 
and the short ones in the front, as old plants generally grow double 
the height of the young ones. Less ambitious cultivators may have 
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a fine display of flowers, by simply splitting the stools into pieces 
and replanting the most vigorous portions early in February. They 
may remain for several years without being disturbed, provided a 
little manure is pricked in during the winter. In dry weather, a 
few thorough soakings of water will assist the plants wonderfully ; 
and, to prevent a rapid evaporation of moisture from the soil, mulch 
with six inches of half-rotten manure. A somewhat sheltered posi- 
tion is desirable, and the flower-spikes must be secured to stout 
stakes, to prevent' sudden gusts of wind snapping them ofl*. They 
also make desirable subjects for conservatory decoration. Eor 
pot-culture, shift them on during the first summer, until they 
reach six or eight-inch pots, according to the strength of each indi- 
vidual plant. Let them flower in these, and, after that is over, 
plunge the pots in leaf-mould or ashes, to prevent the soil drying up 
quickly, and the frost splitting the pots during the winter. When 
tliey start into growth in the spring, remove a portion of the soO 
from round the outside of the ball, and repot in nine-inch pots. 
These will flower superbly, and make grand specimens, if properly 
attended to with water, and the stems thinned down to four or five 
of the strongest stems. Those in the open border ousht also to 
have the flower-stems thinned down to four or five to each specimen. 

The following varieties are really magnificent, every one being 
first-class, and comprise the crime de la crime of the principal trade 
collections in the country. There are other good varieties, bat 
these are the most distinct in the several colours, and were selected 
when in flower from two of the best collections in eidstence ; and 
without desiring to be egotistical, I am certain that a better lot 
could not be had : — 

Aurantiaca Superha, — Fine orange red, with deep crimson 
centre. 

Boule de Neige, — The best white, the individual flowers and 
trusses being unusually large and fine. 

Comieaee de Chamhord. — White suffused with pink, and crimson 
centre. 

Czarina, — ^Fine dwarf white, grand for pots. 

J}r. Parnot. — Yermilion, shaded with rose ; centre bright red. 

OJoire de Neuilly, — Vermilion, with crimson centre. 

Hector Rouillard, — ^Eosy crimson, with centre a few shades 
deeper in intensity. 

La Candeur. — White, with bright crimson centre. 

Lady E, Home. — ^White, with purple centre. 

La Comtesse de Turenne, — White, with purple centre ; fine and 
distinct. 

Liervaliu — Hose, beautifully striped with white. 

Madame Bemiaux, — Fine deep rosy crimson. 

Madame Homage, — Pure white, with violet crimson centre. 

Madame Godejroy, — ^Deep rosy purple, with crimson centre. 

Madame Lierval. — Eich carmine, with crimson centre. 

Madame Marian Saison, — Delicate blush, with lake centre. 

Madlle, Atger, — White, flushed with rose ; centre bright red. 

Mrs. Austin. — White, with deep crimson eye ; very fine. 
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Monsieur G. Hendergon. — Grejish rose, with purple centre. 

3fang. Linden. — ^Bright crimson, with strong glow of salmon ; 
remarkably bright and telling. 

Mons. Marin Saison. — ^Fine rosy crimson, with fine rich eye. 

Professor Koeh, — ^Bright red, shaded with vermilion. 

The Beacon, — Eich rosy purple, with fine crimson eye. 

Virgo Marie, — Pure white, with purple centre, immense flowers 
and truss. 




DANGER OF GAS-LIME IN GAEDENS AND 
PLANTATIONS. 

BY DB. T. L. PHIPBOK, F.C.8., 

Member of the Chemical Society of Paris, etc. 

|T is not unusual for gardeners to place a layer of gas- 
lime ns a bed for the gravel of garden walks and 
terraces. I have seen it used recently on rather a 
large scale in this manner. It appears that it checks 
or prevents, for a very long time, the growth of grass 
and weeds on the newly-gravelled walks, so that they look new and 
clean for a considerable period, extending over one, two, or more 
'* seasons." I have also seen gas-lime spread over the surface ol 
old gravel walks in order to kill patches of grass and weeds, etc. . 

Iliese operations, especially the former, are very dangerous to 
the larger trees and shrubs in the neiglibourhood. Gas-lime is lime 
which has been used to purify street gas, and it has absorbed a 
certain number of highly poisonous ingredients. The chief of these 
are sulphocyanide of calcium, sulphocyanide of ammonium, sulphide 
of calcium, a green and a blue compound of iron and lime contain- 
ing sulphur and nitrogen, besides certain hydrocarbotis similar to 
benzole, naphthalifie, creosote, and carbolic acid, etc., which are 
highly injurious to vegetation. 

Becently I have seen two fine cedar trees, and some smaller 
fir trees of various kinds, attacked by the noxious influence of gas- 
lime, spread under the gravel walks of a large garden about five 
months ago. One of the cedars began to recover after an interval of 
four months ; but the other still appears with blackened leaves, and 
to all appearance quite dead. It iis doubtful whether it will recover. 
The large roots of these trees spread under the gravel walks in iJl 
directions, and the poisonous compounds contained in the gas-lime, 
some of which are very soluble, are carried down to them by the 
rain. As soon as they come in contact with the roots, the effects 
produced are almost as sudden as those of lightning. Cedars, and 
certain kinds of AbieSy appear to be particularly sensitive in this 
respect. 

On gravel walks, treated as above, large blood-red patches appear 
in the course of a month or two ; they are caused by sulphocyanide 
of iron, which results from the union of the sulphocyanic acid of the 
gas-lime with the iron oxide contained in the gravel. Sometimes 
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green or bluish green patches of another iron compound containing 
sulphur are also seen spreading over the surface of the gravel. 

In spreading a layer of gas-lime as a bed for new gravel to be 
laid upon, care should be taken that the thickness of this layer doe? 
not amount to one inch at most ; and in emptying carts of it in the 
garden, the heap should be placed at a great distance from valuable 
trees or shrubs ; for not only does its poison sink into the ground 
with the rain, but a considerable amount of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas is constantly evolved from it, and this gas is also highly poisonous 
both to animals and plants. 

Laboratory of Analytical Chemistry ^ Fufney, S.W.^ Sept. 1869. 




CULTUEE OF THE MUSHROOM. 

[|N an elaborate article in the Fields Mr. Robinson reviews all the methods 
practised and recommended in the cultivation of the mushroom, and 
ai rives at the following conclusions : — 

1. That very careful pieparation and frequent turning over of tiie 
manure under cover are not necessary to success, and that it is quite 
needless to prepare the manure under cover except when it is gathered in very 
small quantity, so that a heavy rain or snow would saturate it. But, as it is in 
tlfe earlier autumn months that it is jseneroUy gathered for mushroom beds, there 
is usually little need of putting it und«r cover. 

2. That carefully picked droppings are not essential, though they may be more 
convenient. Excellent crops are gatliered from beds made with ordinary stable 
manure, droppings and long materials mixed as they come ; but when the manure 
is used as it comes from the stable, it should be allowed to ferment before being 
used. 

3. That tlie best wny of preparing manure for the general culture of mushmoms 
indoors is to gather it in some firm spot, and allow it to lose its fierce heat. As it 
is usually gathered in an irregular way, precise directions as to turning over cannot 
well be given ; but we are convinced that one turning will suffice when it has 
arrived at a strong heat, and then it should be thrown together for a week or so, 
when, in being disturbed snd removed to make the bed or b«ds, its strong heat will 
be sufficiently subdued. Where large quantities of stable manure are in a ferment- 
ing state, there should be little difficulty in selecting material to form a bed at any 
time. Should it have spent its heat overmuch, il would be easy to vivify it with 
some fresh droppings. 

4. That stable manure may be used when fresh, but that it should be used as 
short and as dry as possible, and then always mixed with more than a fourth of 
good loamy soil. If this be kept under cover, or stacked so that it may be had in 
rather a dry condition, so much the better, especially if the fresh manure, etc., 
should be too moist. Beds made thus are most suited for cool sheds and the open 
gardens. 

5. That a portion, say nearly onc-Hfth to one-third, of good and rather dry 
loam may always be advantageously mixed with the stable manure ; the fresher 
the materials, the more loam to be used. In all cases it helps to solidify the bed, 
and it is probable that the addition of the loam adds to the fertility and duration 
of the bed. 

6. That a tliickness of one foot for the beds in an artificially heated house is 
quite sufficient. Fifteen or eighteen inches will not be too much for beds made in 
shedsy thoufth we have seen excellent crops on beds only a foot thick iu common 
sheds with leaky sides. All beds made indoors should be flat and firmly beaten 
down, though the absence of firmness is not, as some thinks sufficient to account 
for want of success. 
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THE LADIES' GAEDEN.— No. IX. 

BY J. C. CLAEKE, 

Head Gkirdener at Oothelston HouBe, Taunton. 

SWEET-WILLIAMS AXD INDIAIT PINKS. 

IHE tribe of plants to which these two subjects belong, 
and the carnation and picotee which formed the subject 
of my last article, are perhaps the most useful class of 
plants for the lady's garden, considering that many of 
them are quite hardy, and numbers of others nearly so. 
In the gardens here we have large spaces devoted to such and 
similar subjects, and although, for the sake of variety, there are in 
these mixed borders a great number of plants of all kinds, it would 
be hard to find another tribe so easy as this to grow, and yet so 
valuable for their continuous flowering. 

Taking the Dianthtis harbatus (or Sweet-William) first, it may 
be said that there is nothing in the whole garden more easy to 
manage than this, and when a nice variety of colour is obtained, few 
things are prettier. It is very much in their favour that they are 
indifferent as to soil and position, for they will grow and flower 
superbly either on a sunny bank or under the shade of a north wall. 
The better the soil, the better will they grow. The only position 
in which I have not yet succeeded successfully with them is under 
the drip of trees. For a mixed border there are but few things 
that wiU beat them ; but much of course will depend upon the par- 
ticular strain the cultivator has secured. Probably the best is 
"Hunt's Strain," for the colours of his flowers are chaste and 
beautiful, and they are usually fine in form. The exquisite 
markings of some of the flowers may be compared to the wings of 
the very handsomest of our British butterflies; the lovers of 
natural history will quite understand the value of these flowers, to 
be worthy of such a comparison. 

To keep up a good stock of Sweet-Williams, it is necessary to 
sow seed every year. Sow very thin in an open border in June. 
If they come up too thick, thin them out to four inches apart ; 
there let them remain until the next October, when they must be 
put out to where they are intended to flower. 

When they have ceased flowering they should be pulled up and 
thrown away ; for after a damp or severe winter old plants usually 
become worthless, and even if they survive the winter, they have a 
ragged and untidy appearance. 

According to my experience of this tribe of plants, or rather of 
those that are increased by seed every year, there are none so liable 
to degenerate from their original characters. This is of course 
owing to a number of rarieties being grown in the same garden, 
where, through the action of insect life, they undoubtedly get mixed 
up, the bad ones dragging the good down to their own low level. 
Ajb a proof of this I may instance that particular rariety of 
Bianthtu Chinensis called Heddewigi, That was a fine subject 
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eight or ten years ago. It aeldom grew more than eight inches 
high, and with single flowers that would cover a crown-piece. For 
the last two years, with me, the same variety, or rather the one 
so named, has grown eighteen inches high, with smgle flowers, but 
Httle larger than a shilling-piece. I mention this fact to show the 
reader that it is not advisable to save seed at home if any number of 
varieties are allowed to flower together. As a rule, those who 
grow seed for the public never grow more than one variety in 
the same spot, and from their plants, they remove and detitroy all 
that are of inferior character. 

All the varieties of JDianthus ChinenetSy or Indian Pink, are 
useful either for beds or mixed borders. For small beds they are 
certainly well adapted, as they are of neat habit and continuous 
bloomers, and less aflected by winds and rain than many other 
"the 



things. But perhaps it is in the mixed border where they are i 
to best advantage. The eclectic cultivator will say they are 
beautiful anywhere, for we have few flowers that can compete with 
them for depth and richness of colour. Moreover, they are so 
easily grown that there is really no excuse if the poorest managed 
garden does not possess them, as something new in this way ia 
always welcome. I can recommend a beautiful variety of the 
Chinensis section, called denticulatum. It was obtained from a 
continental source, and I hope will be soon distributed. Anything 
more beautiful in the same class of flowers I have never seen. 
It produces double and single flowers from the same packet of 
seed, and even my old favourite Chinensis Heddewigi, with all 
its brilliancy and richness of colour, will not bear comparison 
with it. 

If the winter is not very severe, old plants of Indian Pink will 
stand in the open border ; but although they flower earlier the next 

J rear than seedlings, they are not so useful, as the old plants are 
oose in growth. Those who have not the convenience of bottom- 
heat in spring in which to sow the seed, may do so at once, rather 
thinly in shallow pans. Place the pans at once on a warm shelf in 
the greenhouse. If the soil is kept only just moist enough for the 
seed to vegetate, they will be up in a month, when they must be 
very carefully watered, and not allowed to remain too thick in the 
seed pans, or they will be liable to damp ofl*. They will want a 
moderate amount of air as they get stronger, and this can be 
accomplished by placing them near to some ventilator; so that 
really more air will not be required to be given than what will suit 
the other occupants of the house. 

Autumn-sown plants may be planted out very early in May ; 
but those sown in heat in March will flower the earlier if they are 
nursed on in the frame for a fortnight later. After they are once 
established in the beds, si^ in a month after they have been 
planted, if the soil is really not light and sandy, they will take care 
of themselves in respect to water ; for there are very few dassea of 
plants that will stand hot weather so well as ail the tribe of 
Dianthuses. This is much in their favour where labour or water 
is scarce. 
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Bianthus deltoidea rubra and 2>. gigantea are two plants 
admirably adapted for rock-work, or, indeed, for any dry sunny 
places. I hope this brief notice of these very useful plants may be 
the means of promoting their more extended cultivation in the 
ladj's garden. 



THE "SBLBY" FRTHT AND PLOWEB aATHEBEE. 

[ESSES. Dick Badclyffe and Co., High Holborn, have 
recently introduced to public notice these useful and 
ingeniously constructed fruit and flower gatherers. 
Their shape and general appearance will be readily seen 
by the accompanying woodcut ; therefore nothing need 
be said upon that point. Attached to the cutting blade is a strong 





spring, which retains by a firm grip whatever may happen to have been 
severed from the tree, whether it be a bunch of grapes or a sprig 
of flowers, until laid in the basket lield in the other hand. They 
are strong and well-finished, and the small size will carry a weight 
of three or four pounds, and the large size nearly double that. They 
are also made with long handles, for gathering fruit or flowers which 
cannot be reached M'ithout a ladder. For the latter purpose they 
are doubly valuable ; for apart from the labour in bringing a ladder 
to the desired spot, the trees are frequently not strong enough to 
support it without injury. 



Thx Death of 'hbi, Robsbt Tbombox, of Ghxbwick^— It is a painftil datv 
which compels ns to annoance the death of this veteran horticultnrist, who has 
labonred so long and so enrnestly in the advancement of the science of which he was 
so worthy a representative. Few men haTO laboured with sncb disinterestedness, or 
exhibited such thorough persererance in the prosecution of their laboors, as the 
autbor of tbe ** Gardener's Assistant," or who will be held in higher estimation by 
the whole of the gardening community. 
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NEW PLANTS. 




LCEOLARIAHENRICI, Mr, Anderson- Henrf^M Calceolaria {Bot. 

Mag.f t. 6772).— -A hardy calceolaria, native of Quito. The leaves are 

three to five inches long, the flowers of the same size as those of the 

shrubby calceolarias of our gardens, their colour pale yellow. A 

decidedly interesting plant. 

Crotalaria Cunninouami, Allan Cunningham' e Crotalaria {Bot, Ma^.^ 

t. 5770). — A curious leguounous greenhouse plant, native of the dry regions of 

Central Australia. The flowers are of a sombre yellowish green colour. 

Erinthbmum Andersoxi, Dr, Anderson's Eranthemum (Bot. Mag., t 6771). 
— A beautiful stove plant, producing grand spikes of butterfly-like flowers, which 
are white, sprinkled with purple dots. 

Cabyota Cuminqi, Mr. Cuming's JFine-palm {Bot Mag., t. 6762).— A fine 

palm, which has been in the 
Koy^ Gardens many years. 
Being extremely elegant, and of 
comparatively small growth, it is 
well adapted for such collections 
of fine foliage plants as amateurs 
indulge in. 

Ejempfebia Parishi, Mr. 
Parish's Keempferia {Bot. Mag., 
t. 6763).— A beautiful stove herb, 
producing its flowers before the 
leaves. 

Iris stylosa, Long-styled 
Iris {Bot. Mag., t. 5773).--A 
charming spring-flowering iris, 
native of Algeria. The leaves 
are grass-like, the flowers large, 
the colour delicate porcelain blue, 
with yellow bands and spots. 

COBDIA GLABRA, SmOOtk- 

leaved cordia {Bot. Mag., t. 
6774). — A handsome Brazilian 
stove plant, with rich green rho- 
dodendron-like leaves and snow- 
white flowers. 

0BREUsuvn>U8,Xt9M{ Cereus 
(Bot. Mag., t. 6776\— A mag- 
nificent species of columnar 
growth, and one of the most 
striking plants in the succulent 
house at Eew. Its enormous 
flowers are of a creamy-white 
colour, tinted with pale yellow. 

Crocus OfiPHAwroEs, Prof. 
Orjihamdes^ Crocus {Bot. Mag., 

t. 6776). — A lovely Grecian crocus. Tlie flowers are of a delicate lilac blue colour. 

They are produced in a cool frame in November. 

Azalea LiNBABipoLLi, Slender-leaved Azalea (Bot. Mag., t. 6769). — A 

remarkable Japanese plant, with long narrow leaves and flowers, with linear segments, 

free to the base. It is extremely pretty, the heads of flowers being numerous 

and of a cheerftd pink hue. 

Pelargonium Schotti, Dr. Schotfs Pelargonium {Bot. Mag^ t. 6777).— A 

free-growing species, nearly related to the P. chttrophgllum of Sweet. The leaves 

are deeply-lobed and much crisped and toothed ; the flowers are small ; the colour 

crimson, with black dots. 




cxBTOTA cmavGi. 
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Odoxtoolobsum Kbamert, Kramer^ 8 Odowtoglot (Bot, Ma^.y t. 6778)>— A 
splendid Bpecies, the petals and sepals delicate creamy-white, the lip light mauvy 
purple. 

Blandfoudia CuNNiNOHAm, Allan Cunningham*9 Blandfordia (Bot Moff., t. 

5734). — A fine Australian liliaceons 
plant, introduced by Messrs. £. G. 
Henderson and Son. The scape 
rises two or three feet high, and con- 
tains from fifteen to twenty flowers 
of a fine deep yellow colour, shading 
to orange red. It requires no parti- 
cular care to flower it perfectly in 
the greenhouse, and, as it produees 
abundance of seed, it can be easily 
multiplied. 

Sttbax jafonica (Qartenflora, 
t. 583). — Styraceae. A pretty hardy 
shrub, growing four to six feet high, 
with elegantly spreading branches, 
bearing a profusion of white flowers, 
resembling snowdrops, from the 
points of the young branchlets. 

COMBBBTUM MICROPBTALUM, 

SmaU-petaled Comhretum {Bot. 
Mag., t. 6617).— A magnificent 
climber, native of Brazil. It flowers 
in the stove in September, pro- 
duciug a profusion of blossoms cha- 
racterized by their numerous long 
yellow stamens, which give to the 
racemes the appearance of so many 
brushes. 



BLUTDrOKDIi. cuiTiriaGHAau. 

Tydjsa IiIndeniana {OarienRora, 1868, 
t. 582). — Gresneracese. A handsome stove 
perennial, introduced from tropical America. 

Oncidium gthobulbon (Oard, Chron., 
1869, p. 838). — OrchidacesQ. Merely a beta- 
nical curiosity. 

OifCiDiUM HTPHJEMATicuM {Qard, ChroH., 
1869, p. 814). — Orchidaceae. A pretty showy 
Oncidium, worthy the attention of cultivators. 

Cypripeditjm Pahishii, the Bev, Mr. 
BarUVs Ladies Slipper (Bot. Mag., t. 6791). 
— A superb species, belonging to the Indian 
section, of which C. inngne is the type. The 
flowers are yellowish green, with the exception 
of the two long sepals, which are stained deep 
purple. 

Primula pedemontana, Biedmontete 
Primrose (Bot, Mag., t. 6794). — One of a 
lovely series of Swiss Alpine Primulas of the 
Auricula group. The leaves are produced in 
rosettes, from two to three inches in diameter, and close to the ground, 
profuse bloomer, the flowers being of a rich rose-purple colour. 





COSCBBSTVX XICSOPITXLUX. 
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Bab.— 29-87. 
Thxb.-^9, 41, 60. 



] October. 



WISU.-8., B.W.,W. 
Baim.— S74 in. to 3 in. 



Gbxsithovbii Flowxbs. — JbutUan 
Due d« Malukofft JSrica Austini, WUatma 
eorymhota, Broicallia eoBTuUa^ Fnohuaa, 
7lkr*Mita Van Volxemi, Plumbago eaptn^ 
«M» Pa9tiftura rneemona, P. OolvUlU, Sal- 
via 9pltnden*f Dgckia aUiasima. 



Oaxbbit Ftowan. — Neir England 
StMWort, ABtar Ifova AauUm, A. pu&hsr- 
rtw«; Glaaooos Lilj, JyHoma glameet' 
cent; Foot-lesved TioUt, Viola pedmta, 
V. lutea gra'tdijlora ; CvrMpil* gramdi- 
fiara ; Liatria pyenoUacky, L, »p*eaia ; 
Bmj Catnhfly, SUemt Hoka/ttt, Zamteh- 
neria Cal\fomieum, 



Ths WxATHtm.— Oetober is osunlly moitt »nd mild ; bot ofanngeable, snd TnryiDg 
anddenlj from ealm to •term, and from Boft aunshine to dienehing tains. About tbo 
20th, wa uauallj hava a taata of froat. 

Floweb Gasssn. — After the middle of the month tbo sumnier bedden have 
such a wretched appearance, that the sooner they are cleared off aftar that time the 
better. Where spring gardening is carried out, the beds ought to be cleared soon, 
and then filled with the plants for spring flowering. This is necessary to enable 
them to make a fresh growth, and get established in their new quarters before the 
weather gets too cold, and stops their proj^ress. A good display of spring flowers 
can be gut up for such a trifling amount of skill and labour, that no flower-garden 
ought to be bare of flowering plants during April and May. The best things 
for spring bedding are Silene, Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, Arabia, Alyssnm, 
Aubrietias, Pansies, and Iberis, and spring bulbs. Good selections of the cheapest 
and best for the open border were given in the number for last month, therefore 
nothing further need be said about them here. The late Tulips most not be planted 
until next month, and the Anemones and Hanunculuses are as well out of th« 
ground until next February. Both these subjects prefer well-pulverized soil, and 
the beds which they are intended to occupy ought to be dug over at once, and the 
surface left rough, to give the weather greater power to act upon it. Plant eTeiy 
kind of hardy herbaceous plant from the cutting-pot or seed-bed. Take up and 
pot all zonate and variegated geraniums which are intended to be preserved daring 
the winter, for they seldom do mncli good after exposure to several sharp frosts. 
The dead foliage can be removed ; but avoid breaking or cutting the branches, as 
spring is the best time for pruning them. Place under shelter, and protect finom 
frost ; but at all other times ventilate freely, and give little water^mtil the turn of the 
winter, when they will be established in the soil. Secuiely stake Chrysanthemums 
both in pots and the open borders, to prevent injury from winds. Tie out in a 
natural manner, and avoid the wretched system of using one stake, and tying all 
the growth into a bundle round it. Take up Dahlia tubers as soon as the tops are 
dead, and spread them out separately in a cool dry place to get thoroughly dzy 
before storing for the winter. This important point is frequently lost sight of, and 
a mass of rotten pulp in tlie spring is the consequent result. It is also necesaanr to 
protect from frost, by covering them with dry hay or litter in severe weather. The 



BoLBOvs Flowbbs.— CWmm enM\fo' 
Hums Autumn Crocus, Colchieum autum' 
naU, C. atTo-purpVf^a; Bipptatitrum 
Banknauutn, aabraHthuB Bagnoldi, H. 
nohiUa, Jferins Jlfxuoaa, Lilwm WaUi- 
ckianum^ CaloiUnma UUtum, Amar^Uit 
erocaiot A. PtUtoeiua, 



8tovb Flowbbs.— B^oma ImgramU, 
B. in^igmt, Tkmnb^gia kmrifaUa, PtmUm 
eamea, AUamattda grand^porot OatUtya 
labiata^ PUion* lagenarioy* Cgpripadmm 
renusium,* Oneidium omiikoyuekmm,* 
O. ro»«i(ai,* LaAia MurfOHii,* X^ftmtU 



" Tho heavans are Thine, the earth ala 
fblnes* thereof. Thou hast founded tham. 
ereatad them."— Psalm bixzix. 11. 



» is Tbina x aa for the worid and the 
The north and the south. Thou hast 
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plantiDg of decidnons trees and sbrabs must be pushed on yigorously, and if done 
carefully, all moderate-sized specimens will scarcely feel the shift. This is also a 
good time for transplanting evergreens, if not done as advised earlier in the autumn. 

6&BENHOU8E. — Houso at once every description of plants requiring shelter under 
glass during the winter. This is particularly necessary in the case of Azaleas, 
Camellias, Epacris, and other hard-wooded plants, or the heavy rains will drench 
the soil and do an immense amount of injury, by soddening the soil at a time when the 
plants are unable to absorb it. Sudden changes must be avoided, and all the air 
possible must be admitted in favourable weather. The stock of Gauntlet Pelargonium, 
if well established, and now placed in a genial growing temperature of fid"*, and kept 
near the glass, will maintain a supply of cut flowers throughout the winter. The plants 
must be strong and well*rooted, or it will be a waste of time to force them. Shift the 
earliest batch of show Pelargoniums into pots one size larger, and keep the whole of 
the stock near the glass, and free from insect pests and mildew. Fumigate witii 
tobacco, or tobacco paper, or dust with tobacco powder, on the first appearanoe of 
green-fly or thrlp, and dust with sulphur immediately mildew begins to develop 
itself. Cinerarias and Herbaceous Calceolarias will require the same treatment in 
this respect. Primulas far early flowering will be materially benefited by being 
placed in a genial growing temperature of 60'', later batches will make good progress 
in a temperature five degrees lower ; avoid a damp atmosphere. Dry off Cannas and 
Fuchsias ready for wintering in a dry outhouse, where they can be securely pro- 
tected from frost. In case of a spell of damp weather towards the end of the month, 
apply a little fire- heat, early in the day, to dry up the dampness, and change the 
air within the house. 

Stove. — All except the winter-flowering plants will have completed their growth, 
and, therefore, require less heat and moisture than hitherto. Euphorbias, Thyrsacan- 
thus, Poinscttias, flowering Begonias, Luculias, and Gresneras, must have every en- 
couragement to enable them to complete their growth quickly. The temperature of 
the orchid-house must also be oonsiderably reduced, and Cattleyos and Dendrobes 
have very little water. 

Kitchen Garden.— Much anxiety and disappointment might be avoided during 
the summer, if proper care and attention were paid to this department at this season. 
Trench and ridge up all vacant quarters that are not to be occupied during the 
winter. This will give the soil, brought up from the bottom of the trench, ample 
opportunities to be thoroughly pulverized. Where the second spit is unfit for bring- 
ing to the top, open out a trench in the ordinary way ; but simply break it up, and 
leave it in the bottom of the trench. Remove stems of Asparagus, dress the beds 
with rotten manure, and cover with a few inches of soil from between the alleys. 
Capsicums and Tomatoes, still unripe, must be gathered and laid out singly in a dry 
room or warm greenhouse to ripen. Take up and store Carrots, Beet, and Potato^ ; 
the Parsnips are as well left in the ground for the present, but on the approach 
of severe frost, it is well to lift a few for immediate use. Lettuce and Eudive fit for 
use must either be lifted and laid in by their heels, or be protected from frost and 
damp with hand-glasses, ground vineries, or cloches. Tie up successional batches, 
and choose a dry day for tl>e operation. Towards the end of the month is a capital 
time for making fresh planUtions. Let the ground be well-manured and trenched, 
and a moist situation selected if possible. 

Feuxt Gabdbn. — Baspberries, and Currant and Gooseberry bushes, may be 
planted towards the end of the month, and cuttings of the two last-named frtuts 
struck if desirable. Remove eyes that will be below the surface, and open ont a 
trench six inches deep, and lay the cuttings in at a distance of four inches apart, and 
fill in, and tread the soil firm. Gather Apples and Pears as fast as they are suffi- 
ciently advanced. Keep the early and late ripening varieties as far apart as practi- 
cable, to prevent the exhalations arising from the former interfering with the keeping 
qualities of the latter. Trench aud prepare fmit borders fur planting as soon as 
possible, so that there may be no loss of time in planting the trees. 

Pits and Fhambs.— Give plenty of air to bedding stuff, and pot up geraniums 
struck in the open border, before they get too firmly established, or be oaught by 
the frost. They can be potted either singly, or three in each three-inch pot. The last 
meationed plan is the best, because when they are potted off singly they start away, 
and grow vigorously up to the time of their being turned out into their aumnier 

?[uarten. Auriculas and Pansies must have plenty of air, and careful watering, 
n fine open weather draw the lighta off entirely, but on no account must the stock 
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be exposed to raini. Keep a sharp look ont for mildeir and green-flj, and dost 
with salphur for the former, and ftimigate for the latter. 

FoBCXNQ. — Piues sweUing their firuit require plenty of moisture, and a close warm 
comer ; but those just ripening require a light open position, with plenty of air to 
develop the flavonr. There wUl be some difficulty in complying with the require- 
ments of both in the same house ; but much may be done by judicious arrange- 
ment. Grapes that are to hang for any length of time must be kept dry and cool, 
therefore all plants underneath must be removed, and a little fire-heat used in damp 
weather. The house must not, however, be overheated, or the berries will shrivel. 
Open the ventilators as wide as possible, in peach and orchard-houses, at all timesy 
unless they are used for protecting bedding and other plants ; in that case take 
advantage of every favourable opportunity for air-giving. See to inside borders, 
and water if necessary. Of course the soil must not be kept so wet as when the 
trees are in full growth ; but if allowed to get dust-dry, the buds will drop off 
wholesale directly the trees begin to start into growth in the spring. Strawberries 
intended for -forcing must be protected from the heavy rains. A cold frame, or 
orchard-house is the best place for them after the end of the month. Laying the 
pots on their sides, one above the other, so as to form a ridge, is also a capital plan 
for dealing with them when house or frame room is scarce. 



HORTICULTURAL AFFAIRS. 

MuBDEB ov M188 TiNNE, IN AFRiCA.~>We rogTct to aunouuce the death of this 
heroic lady, who, in conjunction with two of her attendants, fell a victim to the 
treachery of some camel-drivers, in the midst of her useful labours. Her mother fell 
a victim to fever on the banks of the Nile a few years back. These ladies will long 
be held in remembrance b^ the beautiful work ** Plantss Tinneanos," which contains 
illustrations and descriptions of the plants collected by Madame Tinne and her 



party. 
Th 



The Hamburgh Iktebkational Hobticultural Exhibition.— This has proved 
a decided success in a financial point of view, there being no less than 60,000 visitors 
on the Sunday after its opening. Better specimens of nearly all the plants shown 
have been exhibited in this country. Nevertheless it was one of the most beautiful 
and varied exhibitions ever seen. The collections of conifers were good, and added 
much to the beauty of the show, as also were roses and palms. Messrs. F. and A. 
Smith, Dulwich ; Messrs. Garter and Co., High Holbom ; and Messrs. Downie, Laird, 
and Laing, Forest Hill, sent splendid collections of bronze, silver, and gold zonale 
pelargoniums. Messrs. Veitch and Son, Chelsea, sent a fine collection of new plants, 
which were much and justly admired. Messrs. Linden, Yerschafielt, and Laurentins 
contributed largely. The grand prize of 600 thalers for 50 flowering and foliage 
plants fell to the lot of M. Kramer, Flotbeck Park, Holstein, who had a splendid 
bisa grand! flora in the collection. The cup offered by Her Majesty the Queen for 
grapes fell to that champion of grape-groi^ers, Mr. Meridith, Garston, Liverpool. 
Mr. Thomson, Dalkeith, also received a gold medal for three superb bunches of 
grapes. The cup was offered for the three best bunches of grapes, but at the last 
moment the conditions were altered to the best collection, thus practically putting 
the English exhibitors out of the field, excepting Mr. Meriditli. He fortunately had 
sufficient fruit with him to enter in several classes, and when the alteration was 
made known, put the whole in one collection, and thus prevented an inferior 
German collection, for which it was evidently intended, obtainiog it. The last- 
mentioned collection, however, succeeded in carrying off the Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh's cup, though obviously inferior to the fruit from Mr. Thomson. Mr. 
Meridith had three bunches each of Black Hamburgh, Lady Downes, Trentham 
Black, Muscat Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, and Mrs. Pince's Muscat The 
■how of mowing machines and other implements was extensive and good ; but here, 
as in the other department, some of the adjudications of the prizes were far firom 
satisfactory to the exhibitors or creditable to the jurists. 

BoYAL Caledonian Hobticultubal Socibtt, Sept. 8th and 9th. — The inker- 
national exhibition of fruit held at Edinburgh far exceeded that of 1865 in every 
way, and was one of the most magnificent displays ever held. The quantity of fruit 
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staged was simply enormous, especially the grapes. Of the kigh quality of the 
several contributions there can be little doubt when we say that such growers as 
Messrs. Meridith and Thomson were beaten. The leading exhibitor in the grape 
classes was Mr. George Johnstone, gardener to the Earl of Strathallan, Glamis 
Castle, who took the first prize for the collection, and also in ten other classes, over 
the heads of the above, and numerous other first-rate growers. The first prize for 
collections of fruit, 20 sorts, went to Mr. Stevens, Trentbam ; and the firstprize for 
16 sorts, to Mr. Mathieson, Tnlliallan. Pine-apples, from Mr. Miles, Wycombe 
Abbey, Mr. FouUs, Fordel, and Mr. Garmicheal, Sandringham, were in superb 
condition. 

Death of Mr. Jambs Vbitgh. — Horticulture has experienced a heavy loss 
in the death of Mr. James Veitcb, the head of the firm of J. Veitch and Sons, King's 
Bead, Chelsea, which took place suddenly, at an early hour on Friday morning, 
September 10th. The name of the deceased gentleman will long be held in remem- 
brance by horticulturists of all grades, associated as it is with so many fine plants 
with which he has succeeded in enriching our gardens. 



NEW BOOKS. 



Choice Stoyb and Gbsekbousb Flowbrdtq Plants. By B. 8, WUlianiSf 
Vietoria ami Paradise Nurseries, Upper HoUowatf, (Published by the Author.) 
— The want of a good practical book upon the cultivation of stove and greenhouse 
plants has long been felt by plant-growers of all grades, but more especially by 
amateurs. The work now before us supplies that want, so far as the flowering 
plants are concerned, and as the preface promises a similar volume upon plants remark- 
able for their ornamental leafage, that difficulty will soon be remedied. It consists 
of a handsomely got up 8vo of 329 pages, and is divided into two parts, the first 
devoted to stove plants, and the second to the inhabitants of the greenhouse. It is 
conveniently divided into chapters, devoted to such subjects as Structares, Heating, 
Propagation, Soil, Watering, and contains in addition a descriptive list of all the 
best species and varieties of stove and greenhouse plants. Mr. Williams is known 
as the most frank and genial of garden advisers, and this work will not diminish 
his well-earned reputation, as will be seen by the extract, which we give to show 
the way the several subjects are handled : — 

" Pottimg. — The first things to be considered are the Pots. Of these we need 
say but a few words, as every one is well acquainted with flower-pots. For specimen 
stove or greenhouse plants, the best pots are those with a movable bottom, because 
the plant can be set upon a stsnd, the pot gently slipped down, and the condition of 
its roots and drainage examined with the greatest ease to the operator, and perfect 
safety to the specimen. Next comes the drainage, and we say here, once for all; 
dram toell, or success will never be realized. By draining well, we do not mean 
the throwing of a large quantity of potsherds into the pot in a careless msnner, but 
placing a few pieces carefully — a large piece over the hole, some smaller ones round 
about and over this, with the hollow side downwards, and finishing off with still 
smaller ones, or some charcoal, which will be preferable, the whole being covered 
with rough peat fibre, to prevent the soil mixing with it. Some growers begin 
repotting at a stated time in the spring, and go through their whole collection at 
one time. This system may be convenient, but is certainly unwise and most 
unnatural ; indeed, it is impossible to lay down any definite rule, as come few things 
must be repotted directly after blooming. Now, as all plants do not start into 
growth at the same time, though in the same temperature, Uiose which are dormant 
cannot take up the nourisbmcnt from the new soil, which consequently by frequent 
waterings becomes soddened, and comparatively old before the roots are in a fit 
state to move into it. It has always appeared to us— and wherever practicable, we 
have been guided by this in our practice — that the vefT best time to repot a plant is 
in spring, just when it begins to push forth new growth, because then the roots and 
branches are acting in unison, and both are in a fit state to receive fresh nutriment. 

« Ererything being in perfect readiness — the compost properly mixed, and in a 
nice half-moist condition, neither wet nor dry, and the pot either new or clean, dry, 
and properly drained -the plant to be shifted, if a large one, should be stood upon 
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the stand before-mentioned, the pot slipped down, and the old drainage taken away. 
The roots, if matted, mnst be carefuUy disentangled, as ranch of the old soU bein.^ 
removed as can be done without injury to them. Then some of the new oompost 
mnst be pnt into the fresh pot, just sufficient to bring the surface of the old soil to 
within about half an inch of the top, and having carefully placed the plant in the 
middle, and at the proper level, the new soil is to be filled in around it, care bein;; 
taken to press it down quite firmly. After this operation has been performed, a 
little higher temperature and extra shade should he given to the plants, to prevent 
them suffering from the slight check which repotting naturally must give them, and 
to encourage them to put forth fresh roots more quickly. The only difference in 
shifting or repotting large and small plants is, that in the case of the latter, the 
plant can remain in the hand of the operator, and the stand need not be brought 
into use. Those plants which have strong coarse roots may have a large shifl cacii 
time, but care mnst be taken not to oyerpot those having fine and delicate roots, as 
it is far better to repot twice, or three times, than to risk the health, if not the life, 
of a plant by overpotting. 

*' Little more need be said upon this subject, save that the sieve, so necessary to 
some cultivators, should be utterly discarded, and the soil prepared by being chopped 
into pieces with a spade ; by the time it is mixed together it becomes sufficiently 
fine, and needs no sifUng. Those plants which bloom better when kept in small 
pots, and which are not to be shifted, shotild, at the period when others are repotted, 
have ihe surface of the soil in their pots stirred, some of the worn-out material being 
removed, and replaced with new." 

Receivbd.— TA0 Chtrdener^s Magaume, The SludaU, The Treasury o/LUera- 
ture and Ladies* Treasury^ Our Own Fireside, The Chspel Magazine, The Botanical 
Magazine, VersehaffeWs lUustraiion iCorticole, Old JonalhtM, the jimerican 
MortiouUuriU, The Gardenm^s Eeoord, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



STA2n)A]U) Rhododendrons. — ^S^. X — These are generally obtained by grafcini? 
upon tall stems ot R.p<mticum, which may be easily obtained from seed. Stundardv 
of J2. pontieum can be obtained by growing them with a single stem until they 
reach the desired height, when the growing point can be nipped out, and the shoots 
which break just below allowed to form a head. It requires much skill in com- 
bination, with proper conveniences, to be successful in grafting rhododendrons. 

Name of Plant. — R. C P., Weymouih — The plant received is Hypericum 
dubium, Tou should have sent us a flowering specimen. 

Abutilon striatum Culture. — C. H. Maclean, Clapham, — This is by no 
means a difficult subject to handle, as it usually flowers freelytenough with ordinary 
greenhouse treatment. It will also flower freely in the open air. The plants in the 
subtropical garden at Battersea Park have flowered superbly throughout tbe 
summer. Cut the plant back in the winter, and, as soon as it begins to start into 
growth, take it out of the pot, and, after reducing the ball of soil considerably, 
but without injuring the roots too much, repot in the same size again. The same 
pot may be uaed again, if you give it a thorough washing, asd allow time to get 
partly dry previously. Good turfy loam, with either a smAlI proportion of leaf- 
mould or rotten manure, and a little sand, will form an excellent compost. Pot 
firm, and, after the roots get established, water liberally without soddening the 
soil, and keep the foliage clean. The plants should also be kept near the glass, 
and receive full exposure to the light and air. By observing these simple rales 
we have no doubt a larger measure of success will be met with next year. 

Subscriber, JSaverstock Sill. — There are no reasons, except bad management, 
to prevent the plants flowering freelj. Perhaps the young growth is cut back every 
fortnight or three weeks, with the idea of compelling the plants to bloom, whereas 
it has an opposite effect, and a lot of useless wood is produced instead. Perhsps 
you shade too much, for light is an important agent in connection with the produc- 
tion of flowers. The plants you mention, if the roots are in good trim, will flower, 
even if they have no attention beyond keeping the foliage clean, and the roots 
supplied with water. 
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PLOWEEING BEGONIAS. 

( Wiih figure of Begonia rosaflora,) 
BT OBOBGE OOBDOK. 

|S all begonias prodnce flowers, it is necessary to say that 
our object in the present article is to speak of such as 
are grown for their flowers only. " Flowering Begonias" 
are valuable, chiefly, because a considerable proportion 
of them flower during the winter when flowers are 
scarce. Considered as winter flowers they are doubly valuable, 
both because of their beauty, and the ease with which they can be 
grown into good specimens. It is true, that with but two or three 
exceptions, they must have the warmth of a stove or intermediate 
house, when making the young growth ; and also when in flower 
during the winter. Nevertheless, they are not strictly stove-plants, 
and we need not breathe a stifling atmosphere in order to esjoy them. 
B, Veitchif and the beautiful JB. rosmjlora^ are atemless, and can be 
propagated by means of the full-grown leaveSi in the same way as 
the ornamental-leaved varieties are. But all that have a shrubby 
habit, like B.fuchswides and J9. Ingrami, are readily raised from 
cuttings of the young wood taken ofl* in the spring. The cuttings 
should be taken off about a couple of inches in length from the 
fresh healthy tips of the young shoots, and inserted fSmly in sand. 
It is not necessary to say anything about covering the cuttings with 
bell-glasses, for there is a propagating pit made up at that time 
in most gardens which will suit them admirably. It is not advisable 
to keep cuttings of this class of plants either too close or too moist, 
for the succulent nature of the wood and leaves gives them a ten- 
dency to damp off ; but in giving this caution it will be well to 
observe tiiat, on the other hand, they must not be exposed to very 
strong light, more especially sunshine, until after they are nicely 
rooted. 

VOL. IV. — ^KO. XI, 21 
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As soon as the cuttings are rooted, they should be potted off 
either singly into 60*s, or, if a good specimen is wanted at the 
earliest possible moment, it is a very good plan to put three 
plants in a 48 ; and, if convenient, it is a wonderful advantage to 
them to return the pots to a nice gentle hotbed until the young 
roots begin to feel the sides of the pots. The plants after this 
should be kept in a growing temperature moderately charged with 
humidity, say about 70** or 75*, and partially or wholly shaded from 
the sun, in proportion to the age of the plants and the clearness of 
the atmosphere. Specimens two or three years old will stand an 
amount of sunshine that would totally annihilate young tender 
plants a few months old that have been grown rather quickly. The 
temperature and atmospheric conditions of an early vinery are as 
close an approximation to the amount of heat, moisture, and shade 
experienced by them in their native localities and habitats as we 
can conveniently secure. They should have every encouragement 
to grow strong by being potted on as fast as they require it, until 
they reach 2i's or 16's — either is a good size to flower them 
in, but the last size should not be exceeded; and they should 
be managed so that the growth is completed by the end of August, 
to afford plenty of time to ripen the wood, and induce an abundant 
formation of flower-buds. This end will be best seciired by placing 
them in a comparatively cool and airy house for a time, and then 
throughout the whole of the winter and spring months they irill 
flower abundantly in a warm greenhouse. 

As soon as the flowering season is over of the winter-blcNnniog 
kinds — sav, for sake of clearness, the middle of March — ^they must 
be pruned, but not too hard ; and when they begin to make new 
shoots, take them out of the pots, reduce the ball of soil, and repot 
in the same size pots again. If the pots are then partially plunged 
in a bottom-heat of about 75° or 80"*, the plants vnll speedily start 
into growth again. Bottom-heat is not indispensable, and equally 
as good growth will be made, though not so quickly, if they are 
placed upon the shelves of the stove or vinery, ^eep rather dry at 
the roots until they begin to take possession of the fresh soil, and 
syringe overhead once or twice a day. When in full growth water 
freely, avoiding excess, and once or twice a week after they become 
pot-bound, give them weak liquid manure. Daring the winter, 
water cautiously. The tuberous-rooted species must be dried off, 
and the pots turned on their sides to prevent the soil getting 
wet. 

It is of great importance to pot them in light rich soil, through 
which the roots can travel freely. A veiy suitable eompost may, 
however, be formed with good turfy loam and leaf-mould, mixed in 
the proportion of two parts of the former to one of the latter. The 
loam must be broken up roughly, and, afber adding the leaf-mould, 
a good sprinkling of small croc^ and a liberal proportion of silver 
sand should be mixed with it, to keep the mass open and poroua, 
this condition being of the utmost importance. 

The plants should be nicely staked and tied out as the growth 
progresses, for, besides giving them a much better appearance^ and 
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showing the flowers off to a greater advantage, it is necessary to 
prevent their getting broken about, for the wood is so tender and 
brittle, that the greatest care is necessary in handling them to pre- 
vent their mutilation. 

The most desirable kinds for general culture are the following : — 

B. roscBJlora, — This splendid species was discovered by the late 
Mr. Pearce, in the Andes of Peru, at an elevation of 12,000 feet. It 
grows and flowers freely in a cool greenhouse, and there is every 
reason to suppose that it is very nearly, if not quite, hardy. It is 
dwarf and stemless, with orbicnlar leaves borne on red ffteimi, 4yid 
three to five flowered scapes, the stems of which are also red. 

B, BoUviensis, — A splendid tuberous-rooted species, floweraig 
during the summer. It has a graceful habit of growth, generatty 
attaining a height of two feet. The flowers are bright glossy red, 
two inches in length, and of a compressed bell-shaped form. This 
and the preceding species should be repotted in spring, just as they 
are starting into a fresh ^owth. 

j&. Clarheiy syn. Weltonxensis. — A beautiful dwarf-growing 
species, with rose-pink flowers in the way of B, parmflora. By 
striking two or three batches of cuttings, this may be had in flower 
throughout the whole year. It grows freely in a warm greenhouse. 

B. Digswelliana. — A free-blooming dwarf variety, with pinkish- 
red flowers ; invaluable for winter decoration. 

B, fuchsioides, — A strong-growing species, with large vermilion 
flowers ; one of the best for flowering in early spring. 

B, Ingrami, — A moderately strong grower, bearing a profusion 
of reddish-pink flowers ; one of the best winter-flowering kinds. 

B, manicata. — Pink ; a free-growing and free-flowering species. 

B. pcfrviflora. — White ; very dark and bushy in habit, and con- 
tinues a long time in flower. 

B, Saundersiana. — ^A moderately strong grower ; flowers bright 
red, produced very profusely throughout the winter. One of the 
best for a warm greenhouse. 

B. Sedeni, — ^A fine new species, similar in habit and in the shape 
of the flowers to B. BoUviensis ; the flowers are deep rosy red, and 
very showy. 

B. Veitchi. — This bears a somewhat close resemblance to B, 
rosaflora. It has the habit of Saxifraga ciliata, and the flowers, 
which average two inches in diameter, are of a vivid vermilion 
cinnabar red. It succeeds admirably in a cold greenhouse, and has 
been subjected to a temperature of 25° Fahr. in Messrs. Veitch's 
nursery, without injury. It will probably make a fine border-plant 
in sheltered situations. Repot in spring. 

B, diversifolia. — A nearly hardy Mexican plant of the most 
splendid character, producing large spikes of flowers of the richest 
tint of rosy purple or mauve. 
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SELECT HERBACEOITS PLANTS. 

NO. II.—HERBAOEOUS LOBELIAS. 

BT OSOBOB GSAT, 

Head Gardener^ Norbiton Hall, Kingston-on-Thames. 

IKE herbaceous Lobelia is not perhaps so useftil for 
out-door work as the Phlox, but it can justly claim to 
rank next in importance. It is not necessary to praise 
it unduly, but there can be no harm in saying that it is 
one of the most useful plants we ha^e for conservatory 
decoration. It is doubly valuable to amateurs and others who have 
little room for winteriog plants, because it is nearly hardy, and the 
stock can be preserved in a cold frame, or plunged in a bed of coal- 
ashes. The plants that have embellished, during summer, the open 
borders, can be lifted and placed in a dry comer out of doors, and 
covered with coal-ashes ; and if protected from heavy rains thej 
will take no harm. 

Their chief value, however, consists in the ease with which they 
can be increased and grown into specimens for conservatory decora- 
tion. The merest tyro need have no fear of failing in getting up a 
stock, if the few directions accompanying these remarks are strictly 
followed. 

In the last week in February, or beginning of March, turn the 
old plants out of the pots, and divide them carefully, according to 
the number of plants required ; every shoot will form a plant, but 
it is not desirable to divide them into such small portions when the 
plants are required for indoor decoration, as a few good specimens 
have a much better effect than treble the number of small plants 
with single spikes. An average of four spikes to each specimen is 
the most suitable for ordinary purposes. 

Grood fibrous loam, mixed witn a liberal proportion of hotbed 
manure, will form a suitable compost. Use six-inch pots to commence 
with, and after potting place the stock in a cold frame until the 
pots are nicely filled with roots. Admit plenty of air to keep the 
growth short-jointed and hardy ; and towards the end of May, place 
the plants out of doors in a shady comer, and be careful to stand 
the pots upon a bed of coal-ashes to keep the worms out. Here 
they remain until the flowers begin to expand, and the only atten- 
tion necessary will be to shift into sixteen-inch pots soon after the 
removal of the stock to the open air, and keep them well-supplied 
with water. 

After the beauty of the flowers is past, remove the plants to 
the open air, and cut away the old flower-stem, and in October 
return to the cold-frame, or heap a good thickness of coal-ashes over 
the pots, and lay a few boards on the top to throw the wet off. 

where frame-room is abundant, the plants can be potted in the 
autumn with advantage, because it gives the plants an opportunity 
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to get well-established before they start into active growth in the 
spring. 

The following is a selection of the best yarieties in their several 
colours : — OitrdinaUs, JDistinctiony Excellent, Garland^ Glitter, Match- 
leas, Mulberry, Nonsuoh, Feach-blossotn, Fro^rese, Euhy, Theodosia. 




HOME.GEOWN BEIERS FOE BUDDING NEXT SEASON. 

BX THE BET. E. POOHIK. 
Sllebjr Yioarage, Longbborongh. 

lOT very long ago some over-cautious person ventured to 
predict that, such was the growing rage for roses, the 
country would soon be stripped of briers. The Manetti 
and other stocks, of course, considerably relieve the 
^ demand for briers ; but, without going into the ques- 
tion of t eir respective merits, the brier is at least necessary for 
tea-rose budding. 

And I should be glad to ease the mind of the cautious gentleman 
alluded to, and also make brier-getting a simple thing to amateurs, 
and even nurserymen ; for I have found many of the latter who not 
only were unacquainted with the method I will suggest, but actually 
would not believe it. 

Put in the ground as thickly as you can, at this time of the year, 
cuttings of the ripe wood of the brier ; cut out all the buds that 
will be covered with the soil, and next year you will have plenty of 
dwarf brier stocks fit for budding on. 

This is no experiment ; I have done it year by year ; and, in 
proof of what I say, I may add that on brier-cuttings which I put in 
the ground in the autumn of 1865, I budded in the summer of 
1866, and have shoots of roses on them eight feet high this year, 
with exceUent roses that have bloomed better still. Put in cuttings 
of robust-growing roses ; you thus have rose*blooms if the budded 
varieties fail, and need not be afraid of suckers. 

These make capital dwarf-stocks for pot-roses. 

I know that this is but a repetition of our Editor's advice about 
obtaining roses on their own roots, applied to briers, or roses as 
stocks for other varieties. Indeed, he tells us in his admirable 
** Rose Book," how he multiplies briers at home for his own uses. 
Still, as an exhibitor and ardent cultivator of the rose, the foregoing 
statement of my experience in this practice may be useful, if only 
aa a reminder to rosarians, that now is the season to begin. 
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CONIFEROUS TREES ADAPTED TO ENGLISH GARDENS. 

IHE collecting and cultivating of cLoice coniferous trees is 
as much a passion with many as the collecting of 
orchids, or geraniums, or ferns. Such remarks as are 
now to be offered will be of no use to the possessors of 
places like Elvaston, or Dropmore, or Bicton ; but they 
may be of use to the proprietors of smaller places who delight in 
pines and spruces, but have not space to allow of their full develop- 
ment of gigantic growth for which some of the most noble are 
celebrated. Possibly many who are not to be classed among 
amateurs with limited purses, mio;ht be advised for their good on 
the subject. We do occasionally see magnificent properti«8 dis- 
figured by starved firs that have been planted in anticipation of 
affording notable embellishments, but which, being in a soil ill 
suited to their nature, dwindle year after year till they become bare 
poles surmounted with wretched tufts of black or rusty leafage, like 
gigantic mops that have been used to sweep the tall chimneys of a 
&ctory, and have been stuck in the ground, there to remain till 
wanted again for the same ignoble purpose. I have seen such 
lamentable sights many a time, and have been compelled to regret 
that for lack of a little knowledge and judgment in the first instance, 
some of the best features of a fine property have been degraded to 
an arboricultural burlesque. Small gardens are often subject to 
mistakes of another kind. The trees planted perhaps do well — in 
one sense too well, for they grow out of bounds, and the giants rear 
their lofty heads, in outrageous disproportion to the things around 
them, while they exclude the sunshine with their vast masses of 
sombre foliage, they kill everything beneath and around them, and 
spread an air of gloom and an atmosphere almost poisonous in a 
place which should be light, cheerful, beautiful, and healthy. Let 
not the love of trees ever lead to the exclusion of the light of 
heaven, or a stoppage of the flow of the healthy breezes ; when such 
becomes the case, horticulture, or whatever name the art of so doing 
things should bear, becomes a curse instead of a blessing ; and to 
live on a wild heath in the midst of furze and broom would be far 
preferable to being so buried alive in a miniature black forest. I 
nave never walked a mile in any district occupied with houses of the 
villa stamp, and especially in old suburban districts, but I have 
passed houses that are effectually screened from observation, from 
dust, from fresh air and sunshine, by some overgrown cedar or yew, 
or other dark sombre tree, originally planted too near the windows, 
and now occupied solely in making the inmates so wretched that the 
death it is hastening them to can scarcely have any terrors. Such 
examples should serve as warnings to those who plant trees. The 
pretty little cedar looks so nice at some ten or twenty feet from the 
windows, and for a time it can do no harm. But the day will come 
when it will brush against the walls, thrust the tips of its long 
boughs in at the windows, and greedily eat up all the air and light 
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that human beings need for health and sustenance. To be sure such 
trees cnu be cut down when they become a nuisance, but too many 
people lack the courage to lay the axe to the root, and suffer the 
depression and enfeeblement conseouent on the exclusion of light 
without knowing that the tree is a aeadly enemy. Moreover, robust 
habited coniferous trees are not fit for planting near to dwelling 
houses. It is impossible to see their beauty when so placed. How 
different is the aspect of a cedar of Lebanon black as ink, stiff and 
hard in outline, filling up all the space of a forecourt so that eyery 
room on that side of the house is as dreary as a cell devoted to a 
criminal, to a similar tree on an open lawn which it sweeps with its 
far-reaching branches, and which can be seen in all its grand outlines 
against a relief of green grass one way and of blue sky another I 
A place for everytlung, and everything in its place, is a suitable 
motto for planters of coniferous trees ; and above all I beg of our 
readers to plant nothing which shall some day shut out the light 
from the dwelling, for light is healthy, cheerful, and as needful for 
our well-being as bread. 

A considerable proportion of the noblest conifers are not well 
adapted for gardens, because of their great size when mature, and 
their comparative plainness of aspect when young. Firs that make 
fine woods are rather in the way in gardens, though occasionally we 
see a few soruces and Scotch firs tell with good effect in garden 
scenery where space is plentiful, and there is need of striking 
objects in the background. But for lawns and conspicuous positions, 
and for the centres of beds otherwise occupied with flowers, there 
are many that are at once exquisitely beautiful in form and colour, 
and that never attain to any great size, and consequently do not 
dwarf or shrink by comparison everything around them. 

As this is the planting season, I will enumerate a few that are 
eminently adapted for gardens — large and small — and that should 
be secured first of all in the endeavour to form an interesting 
coUection. As a rule, these trees require a deep nutritious loam, 
well drained, yet tolerably retentive of moisture. The first effect of 
a starving position or bad treatment in planting is the decay of the 
lower branches, and the mixture of much rusty leafage with the 
growth all over the tree. Bvery care should be taken to preserve 
the growth ibtact to the very base. Let them not suffer by re- 
maining out of the ground any length of time. Plant them with 
care, working in dry soil amongst their roots so that no hollows are 
left, and in planting valuable trees use a mixture of leaf-mouldy dry 
chippy nodules of turf, and good mellow loam, thrusting it in 
between the larger roots, and carefully spreading out the exterior 
fibres. When the work is finished and trodden firm, stake the trees 
in such a way that during gales the stakes will not chafe the bark, 
for many trees are injured in that way. It has long been my 
practice in planting choice trees to stake them with three stout 
stakes of proportionate size, thrust into the ground obliquely at 
some distance from the tree, and brought together and bound to the 
stem with a hayband between them and the bark, and there fastened 
securely. The stem of the tree then stands in the oentre of three 
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slantiug supports that look like the legs of & theodolite or outdoor 
telescope ; it is immoTable during the wildest storm, and not a. root 
is wounded by the thrusting of the stakes into the ground, which 
must be the case when a stake is thrust down close beside the stem 
— ^to say nothing of the incapacit^r of a close upright stake to hold a 
tree with any amount of head during a strong gale. Trees so staked 
should so remain all winter, and generally speaking the supports 
may be all taken away in the following April, though in some windy 
places, a strong wire stay should be supphed on the side most needed 
to hold the tree perpendicular when the wind rages from the cus- 
tomary quarter. Some of our best garden conifers are not at all 
particular about soil, as wiU be observed in the remarks upon the 
seyeral genera ; aud some, a^ain, never do so well as when planted 
among rocks, or low down with their feet in damp or marshy ground. 

Spruce Fibs. — The Spruce Firs are handsome trees, but the 
more robust kinds must have plenty of room, and hence are not pre- 
eminently garden trees. As to their characters, we are all familiar 
with the fine outlines of A, canadensis, the Hemlock spruce, the 
tree referred to by Longfellow in the line " the murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks." Their free growth is a great recommendation 
where they are required for shelter, and for the skirts of plantations^ 
and for that sort of planting which is strictly regulated by price, for 
they are cheap. Those who want half a dozen of the finest large- 
growing kinds for a pinetum should take the following : — A, eanor- 
densisj the Hemlock spruce, a common but handsome bushy-headed 
tree which does best in a moist retentive soil. A, DougUusiy a 
splendid conical tree, very handsome in a small state when growing 
well, and quite suitable for pot culture. A. excelsa Fvnedanensis, the 
Finedon Hall spruce, a variety of the common Norway spruce, 
which Messrs. Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, have propagated exten- 
sively on account of its peculiar beauty. The younger leaves of the 
upper sides of the shoots are at first a pale yellow colour, but after- 
wards change to a bronze brown, and when fully matured become 
light green. It originated amongst a batch of seedlings. A, 
Menziesii, a very fir-Ske spruce, which makes a fine tree in a large 
place, but is unfit in any of its stages of growth for small gardens* 
It may be known from several species that are like it by the silvery 
hue of the under sides of the leaves. In anything like a collection 
it is indispensable. A. ruhra^ the red spruce ; this is grown exten- 
sively for the markets to be sold for ^' Christmas trees." It has no 
peculiar beauties, but is nevertheless handsome, and grows freely on 
a damp retentive soil. 

Kow let us pick out another and a choicer half-dozen. First of 
all I place A, Morinda (syn. A. Khutrow, A, Smithiana, etc., etc.) 
The character of this tree is most elegant, the branches being well 
clothed with long leaves of a rather hght green colour, finely shaded 
by the darker colour of the old leaves, which remain several years. 
All the branches and side-shoots droop in a most graceful manner^ 
so that a good specimen may be likened to a mass of green ostrich 
plumes. The wide stretch of the lower branches renders it unfit for 
pots, or for any position where it cannot sweep freely. If planted 
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in a mass of rich deep loam slightly elevated above the general level, 
this is one of the most elegant embellishments a small garden can 
have. 

There are several pigmy varieties of A, exceUa that are worth 
the attention of lovers of conifers. The following are perhaps the 
best : A. e. OlamhriuUicma^ A, e, eJegcma, A, e, Oreaoryana, A. e. 
stricia. For a medium*sized tree of rare beauty, take Abies Ma 
glauca, which has silvery leaves, and forms a regular pyramid ; and 
A, orientalis, which is of very dense growth, conical shaped, an^ 
very distinct and handsome. Jf any more are wanted, add^. taxifoUa 
and A. Hookeriana, 

The Chili Pinb. — ^The most distinct of all known coniferous 
trees is Arauearia imhricata. To grow this splendid subject well 
requires a deep rich moist loam. No one has ever seen fine speci- 
mens on any starving or hot soil. Town smoke and poverty of 
roots cause the lower growths to become brown, and ultimately to 
perish, so that in a few years, if a tree does not thrive, it becomes a 
most unsightly and obnoxious object. As large specimens are 
frequently purchased, I will say a few words on planting them. 
The nurseryman may send it with a good ball of roots if he likes and 
if he can. But he must send it with the branches carefully tied in 
as dose as possible to the stem, and the stem matted or otherwise 
protected at the collar, for it is there, in process of transport, it is 
most likely to be bruised. Make ready for it a large space of deeply 
dug and well broken soil, not quite deep enough to plant the tree on 
the level. Strew over the bottom of the hcle a barrowful of old 
dry turf chopped to the size of brickbats, and with all the small 
stuff belonging to it. Remove the matting, but do not untie the 
tree. Shake as much as possible of the soU from the ball, so as to 
make the roots bare, but do not carry this out in any extreme 
manner. Carefully cut away with a sharp knife any jagged ends of 
roots that would become mildewed after planting, in order to pro- 
mote a quick healing of the wounds and the formation of new fibres. 
Get the tree into its place, and mark how high the collar will be 
when the planting is finished. Make that right first, by putting 
more turf into the hole, or by taking some out. Then while one or 
two, as may be required, keep the tree upright, let the hole be filled 
in with a mixture of the best hazelly loam that can be had^ and old 
dry turf chopped to the size of one's fist. Do not allow the hole to 
be filled as gravediggers fill a grave, by mere shovelling, but a little 
at a time, so that the stuff can be worked in amongst the roots, and 
not a gap or hollow left anywhere. Before finishing, pour several 
pails of water into the hole, and let the affair remain a day or two. 
When finished, the tree will stand on a gentle mound. It mar not 
renquire staking, still it wiU be safest to provide for it in case oi high 
winds before it makes new roots. 

Gedabs. — The gigantic and solemn Oedrua Libani and O, Ai~ 
lantiea are fit only for parks, cemeteries, and arboretums. But 
O. deodara is invaluable for garden use, and one of the very best 
trees that can be put in a pot for winter decorating. It will grow 
in almost any soil and situation. London smoke is not good for it, 
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but it will thrive in many districts near London, where no other 
coniferous tree except a Juniper can live. Its beauty is inde- 
scribable, but fortunately the tree is too well known to need 
describing. Once more I wiU beg all readers of this work who 
have deodaras in their gardens, to abstain from tying the leading 
shoot to a stake. It is an absurd practice — ^first, becanse nature 
makes the leader droop, and knows best about it ; and secondly, 
because the natural arching over of the leader is one of the most 
beautiful characteristics of the tree. This silly process of tying up 
the leader, examples of which abound' all over the land, is akin 'to 
the process by which our ancestors made cripples of their children 
by swathing their bodies in cloths, and turned every garden into a 
candlestick and extinguisher market by clipping box and yew trees 
into hideous shapes. 

SiLTBE Fibs. — The grandest of the coniferous trees are found in 
the genus Picea, They require room and favourable conditions ; it 
is in rich, deep moist loam — ^in "timber land" indeed — ^that they 
alone attain to perfection. Perhaps the most useful among them for 
garden purposes is P. pinsapo^ a most distinct and noble ttee, of a 
fine rich dark green hue and cylindrical shape, a fine specimen being 
nearly the same width from head to foot. P. amahilis, P. nobilis^ 
and P. Nordmanniana have certain points of resemblance, but yet 
are distinct. They all spread horizontally, and have stiff upright 
leaders, very formal in character, and very grand. P. amabilis is 
distinguished by its brilliant glaucous hue and less rigid habit. All 
three are required in even the smallest collection of coniferous trees, 
but if one only is required for a special position, let it be P. nobilis* 
P. Fraseri is a pretty small tree. P. grandU, P. peeHnatOj and 
P. pindro (the last growing like a Lombardy poplar) are fine species 
for the collector. P. c^haloniea and P. Wehbiana are ^lendid 
trees for the west of England, and for places well sheltered on deep 
loamy well-drained soils. In bleak and poor places, it will be 
certain loss to plant them. 

PiNBS. — The true pinuses will pick up a living where many 
other coniferous trees would be sure to perish. They attain to vast 
dimensions on barren rocks, and on sandy and stony soils usually 
do better than on moist loam or clay. Here, then, is a section 
adapted for the possessors of starving soils ; and one of the best 
they can select is P. exceha, which has a rich and beautiful appear- 
ance, and is a pattern of symmetry. Next P. eembra^ making long 
tufted needle-like leaves of a very cheerful tint of green. It grows 
very slowly, and there is a variety of it called Ptfgtnea which may be 
said not to grow at all, for it will not attain more than three or four 
feet in the course of a lifetime, though it spreads laterally and 
makes a pretty bush. The following are excellent for gardens near 
toxins, and of course suitable also for country gardens : P. B&nthth 
miana^ with verv long leaves; one of the noblest of the family. 
P. exceUa^ with fine bluish-green leaves of great length and droop- 
ing ; a magnificent tree, remarkable alike for its dignity and sym- 
m etry. P. insigim^ the leaves deep grass-green, in dense bush-like 
tufts the growth upright and columnar. It is described in the 
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books as "^[uite hardy," but in the winter of 1860-61 very many 
were killed in all parts of the country. There are, however, plenty 
to be found in the nurseries. P. macrocarpay a fine spreading tree 
with very long greyish leaves, growing freely, and attaining ulti- 
mately a great size. P. Pyreniaca, with bright green leaves and 
bright orange coloured branches ; very symmetrical in growth and 
majestic in appearance. In cases where a greater variety is needed, 
the following deserve first attention on account of their beauty and 
hardiness : P. Auatriaca, P. JSeardsleyii, P. Don Pedri, P. Hartwegi^ 
P. Lamhertiana^ P. Manticola, like the Weymouth pine, but more 
dense in growth, very suitable for pot culture; P. muricaia, 
P. pinaster, P. ponderosa, P. sahiniana. The amateur who wishes 
to indulge largely in conifers may very safely plant all the Pinuses 
he can procure, as but few of them are tender in constitution, and 
they make a grand sky line when mixed in the boundary of a property. 
Many a bleak sandy hill-side at present clothed only with heath, and 
wanting trees to give it warmth, might with advantage be planted 
with a selection from this genus. 

Wellingtonia. — Like the famous Deodar, this glorious pine is 
well known and admired. As a lawn tree it cannot be surpassed 
for the grandeur of its appearance and its natural tendency, if doing 
well, to keep itself clothed to the ground. It will thrive in almost 
any soil, but a substantial loam suits it best. In planting fine 
specimens it is advisable to take the same care as advised for Arau- 
carias, and unquestionably the best time in the whole year for the 
process is the month of Ocboher. But, from much experience in 
planting specimens of some size, I would not hesitate to say that 
it may be planted at any time from the 1st of September to the first 
week of May ; many that I have moved in May have thriven so 
satisfactorily, that they have not lost a leaf, and in the worst cases, 
a little browning of the lower shoots was all that occurred, and this 
was soon remedied by a free bottom growth. The advantage of 
planting in October is that the tree is then perfectly at rest, and 
has before it a period of six months of cool moist weather, and can 
make plenty of new roots before there is any serious demands upon 
the resources of the tree by evaporation. The variations of growth 
are very slight among trees oi this species, a point in which it 
differs much from some other conifers. We never see, for example, 
BO much variety in a nursery quarter as we see in a quarter of 
Araucarias ; here there is less necessity for careful selection of 
plants, though the purchaser should always secure, if possible, trees 
with straight and well-defined leaders, and with plenty of fumitui© 
at the bottom, for this tree should sweep the ground ; and the base 
of the stem, indeed the stem anywhere, should be hidden by a dense 
and regular growth. 

Abbob ViTiBS. — In this section I include Biotas, Thmas, and 
JAhocedms. A most noble and most useful tree is Biota Japonica^ 
otherwise B, orientalis, the Japanese or oriental arbor-vitsB. It 
grows naturally in a pyramidal form, the colour a rich deep bla#»ki8h« 
green. The golden-leaved variety of it, known in the trade as 
aurea, is a lovely garden tree, invaluable for the front of a choice 
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border, or for growing in pots for winter fumiBhing. It never 
attains a greater height than three or four feet, and forms a com- 
pact, dense, round bush of a bright golden-green. The variety 
called glauca^ raised by Messrs. Pince, of Exeter, has a silvery 
appearance, and needs a purer air than aurea, the latter being a good 
plant for suburban gardens. JB. compacta is a bold, dense, round- 
headed, bright grass-green bush, well adapted for pot culture, and 
superb for borders. B. pendula has a straight stem, and very long 
drooping branches. It varies much in appearance in different soils 
and situations, but is always beautiful. The finest of the true 
Thuias is undoubtedly T, gigantea^ which grows very upright, and 
naturally assumes a pyramidal form. It has broad leaves of a fine 
dark green, the bark of the young shoots being purplish. It is a 
superb lawn tree. B, Zobbuma and B. oectdentalis are both largely 
used in planting, but .the last-named is only good enough for the 
rear of a mixed shrubbery ; it has no beauty for a specimen, or a 
conspicuous position in a foreground. All the Thuias are readily 
adaptable to any kind of soil^ and especially occidentalis. 
Liboeedrus ohiliensig ia. a lovely tree with silvery leafage ; rather 
tender in places exposed to wind, but for the west of England 
invaluable. In the winter of 1860-61 it suffered severely, and in 
many places was killed outright. 

OxFBESSES. — Generally speaking, the species of Gupressus 
require a dry soil, but in any well-drained loam they thrive, and 
the hardy kmds are admirable for garden decoration. The most 
usefal of all, and one that has acquired immense popularity, is the 
charming C, Zfcmsomanaj which is one of the hardiest trees in the 
country. The beautiful fan-like disposition of its well-defined masses 
of dark green leafage, and the slightly drooping attitude of the 
leader, give it a character which admirably adapts it for a con- 
spicuous position where it can have the treatment and the im- 
portance of a specimen. O. maeroearpa is a fine garden tree, almost 
columnar in outline, the leafage a peculiar and very cheerful tone of 
yellowish-green ; a noble su^'ect for a promenade garden. It is 
very hardy. 0, oMenuata is a small, slender, graceful bush. 0. 
Benthamiana forms a dense head, the older leaves are dark green, 
the young leaves slightly glaucous. It is scarcely hardy enough for 
general use. O. exeeUa^ O. Junebris^ and C. LuManiea are graceful 
trees, but scarcely hardy, thriving only in a few favoured localities. 
C7. Qoveniana is a first-class garden tree, very dense in growth, 
rather pendulous, and attaining from seven to twelve feet in ueight. 
It is thoroughly hardy. 

Gbtptomebia.. — ^The renowned Grvptomeria Japoniea has oc- 
casioned much trouble to cultivators, for in but few places does it 
really thrive. Its too frequent behaviour is to turn brown the first 
season after planting, and in subsequent years to make less and less 
growth, till it becomes so unsightly that it is gladly got rid of. I 
advise the lover of trees to give it a trial, no matter what sort of 
soil he has to deal with, but to avoid extensive planting of it, and the 
purchase of fine specimens, until convinced by observation that the 
place is adapted for it. A matter of some importance towards the 
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well-doing of this tree is to plant it earlj in autumn ; if deferred till 
near the opening of the spring, it has a very poor chance indeed. 

JuiYiFEBS. — These trees thrive in almost any soil ; they are 
cheap, they never attain to a great size, they are hardy, handsome, 
and may be used extensively in planting, and afford great variety to 
scenery. Some of them may well take the place of the tenderer 
kinds of CupressuB. Any of them may be grown in pots until they 
become too large for decorative purposes, and if they meet with a 
little occasional neglect suffer less than most other conifers. One 
of the neatest of columnar trees is Juniperus Ghinensis mas, a nice 
neat-growing kind of a fine green colour. A good selection of 
upright-growing kinds for the garden are the following : J, 
communis, «/". Hibemica, J.fra^rcms, J. Phcenida, a beautiful branch- 
ing kind, the colour peculiar and striking ; J. VirginiaTia, J", 
thurifera. For rockwork, the following are admirable : J, 
echinoformisy J, prostrata, J. Sahina, J. Sabina fol, var,, «/*. 
sahinoides, and J, Virgmicma humilis. One of the most likely to 
thrive in a dry barren sand is J. occidentalism which has an umbrella- 
shaped top and silvery foliage. In this section we may without 
impropriety include a very pretty garden tree, OhamcBcyparis 
sphceroidea, of which there are several beautiful varieties. J, excelsa 
stricta is a lovely glaucous tree, which naturally forms a perfect 
pyramid. 

Decedvous Cypress. — This is deservedly a favourite, and is one 
of the best trees to plant in a swampy place, as by the margin of a 
lake ; in fact, it needs plenty of moisture to do well. The growth is 
severely symmetrical, an old and healthy specimen forming a perfect 
cone of light fresh grass-greeD. Before it casts its leaves in autumn, 
it acquires a rich orange colour, the intensity of which varies with 
the season. 

Fortune's Tew. — This, which is known botanically as 
Cephalotaxus Ihrtuni, has not yet been fairly appreciated ; at all 
events we meet with but few examples in nurseries, and the general 
remark respecting it is that it does not sell. Yet how very distinct 
and graceful it is, its long glossy leaves and elegantly-arched 
branches giving it somewhat the appearance of a green ostrich 
plume. It is reputed hardy, but in some districts was much injured 
by the severe winter of 1860-61. C. pedimctUata and C. umbracuUfsra 
are both peculiar and striking, and will please amateurs who have 
any fancy for collecting. 

The Umbrella Pine, Sciadopytis vertidllata, belongs to the 
section in which the junipers and yews are placed. It is a remark- 
able tree, but has not been in this countiy long enough to be known 
well in the specimen form. The long linear leaves appear in tufta 
of thirty or forty, in a sort of whorl like a parasol, and the branches 
are alternate in whorls ; the prevailing hue is a deep rich green. It 
appears to be quite hardy, and its spreading habit of growth will 
render it a distinct and striking object where it is well placed. 

Tews. — The common yew, Taxus haccata, is certainly not a first- 
class garden tree, except under peculiar circumstances. In old 
neglected places the yews are frequently very picturesque and 
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solemn, but in trim gardens they want grace, and, like Ferilla nan- 
kinensis in the parterre, have a funereal air. But the yew makes a 
first-rate diyiding fence, and serves admirably for shelter. It may 
be cut back quite to the stem, even when very aged, and if at all 
right at the root will break again &eely, and soon clothe itself with 
a stubby growth. But many of the varieties of the yew are superb 
garden trees ; the common Irish, T, h.fastigiatay for example, adds 
much to the finish and sharp precision of a formal flower garden, 
and is a good accompaniment to terrace walks. Another variety 
well adapted for the same purpose is that called nigra, which is 
almost black, and if kept to a close distaff or spindle shape has a 
very peculiar and formal appearance. T. h, elegominesima is so 
ricnly variegated with gold-yellow that throughout the summer it 
shines in the shrubbery almost as brightly as the double furze, and 
is invaluable for pot culture for winter furnishing, though as the 
winter advances the shoots of the preceding season gradually acquire 
a green hue, and by the time the new growth commences there is 
scarcely a trace of variegation to be seen. It is, however, soon 
renewed, and is equal in effectiveness to the rarie^tion of any tree 
in our gardens. There is also a silvery-hued variety, and another 
gold variety of the fJEbstigiate form. T, h, JDovastoni " Dovaston's 
yew," is exceedingly graceful, the principal branches being hori- 
zontal, and the branchlets quite drooping. 

The collector will find plenty more for his amusement, but those 
named are the most distinct and generally useful. There are two 
more yews deserving of a word of praise here. T. canadensis is of a 
lighter green than the common yew, and altogether more slender, 
and raUier pendant in habit. It is a pretty tree, and has the 
excellent quality of thriving in the deepest shade under the drip of 
large trees. It has been well proved in this respect at Stoke 
Newington, where it has grown nnely under the wide-spreading 
branches of horse-chesnuts, deprived of rain and light all the 
summer long. But a still more remarkable tree in this respect is 
T. adpressa, which forms a low-spreading table-shaped head, the 
leafage a beautiful bluish-black green, very glossy and elegant. 
No amount of shade appears to injure this ; indeed, we have one 
tree which has been overgrown and overspread by a vigorous 
deodar, the heavy branches of which literally lay upon it and bury 
it in darkness, xet when the branches of the deodar are lifted, the 
beautiful srowth of T. adpressa is seen to be as perfect as that of 
other specunens close by which are fully exposed to davlight. The 
savin juniper has the same property. Such trees prooably would 
thrive in railway tunnels. S. H. 
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BY J. C. CLARKE. 
Head Ghurdener at Cothelston Hoiue, Tannton. 

BULBS fOS TH£ BBCOBATIOK OF THE ELOWEB QABBBK IK 
THUS fiPRIKO. 

DABDY flowering Bulbs for the decoration of the Ladies' 
Garden in spring ought to constitute an important 
feature, for without them no garden can be complete if 
the owner aims at anything like a succession of flowers 
throughout the year. I have before briefly referred to 
their use for that purpose, but I am quite sure neither my time nor 
the space this article will occupy will be nnprofltably bestowed if I 
detail a proper system for the use of bulbs in the beds and borders. 
In the first place, they are not expensive subjects to buy ; and in the 
second they are, of all the hardy subjects we use, the most easy to 
manage. 

I will deal with the Htacikths first, and tell my readers how I 
manage to get good flowering bulbs of my own growth alter one 
season's rest. This is accomplished by removing them from where 
they have flowered to make room for the bedding plants at the right 
season. My original stock for spring bedding cost four shillings per 
dozen (the colours of those at a cheaper rate I found so indistinct 
that I would not give them room). They were planted in November 
and removed again in the middle of the following May. It is 
necessary to remove them with as many roots as possible. This is 
how I proceed. I secure a piece of green fresh-cut turf; this I cut 
up into pieces two inches square and as much in thickness. This 
piece of turf I place, grass side downwards, six inches under the soil ; 
m fiEU*t, iust under the base of the bulb. The bulbs are always 
planted four inches deep, so that directly they make roots they 
penetrate the turf beneath. When the bulb is taken up again, after 
flowering, a great portion of the roots are prisoners intact, because 
the pieces of turf are carefully taken up with them, and planted 
again in a shady border. Bulbs of hyacinths so treated will even 
flower respectably the ensuing season, but by cutting away the 
flower-spike as soon as it is large enough to get hold of, and allow- 
ing the Dulbs to have another year's growth in rich soil, they come 
out in a flne healthy condition for flowering the next year. All that 
our readers have to do is to secure a second stock and treat them as 
I have just advised, and when any sound ofisets appear, take them 
off and plant in any good soil in the garden, and they will not only 
keep up the stock, but in a couple of years from the time of planting 
make good flowering roots. I take all my stock out of the ground 
early in July, and lay them aside in a dry airy loft until the follow- 
ing Novembenr, which is early enough for planting unless a very early 
Uoom is required. 
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It will be seen that by purchasing a second lot of bulbs we are 
enabled to give one lot a whole year's rest to recruit their strength, 
and then ^ that has to be done is to treat the resting bulbs 
liberally by planting them in good soil in the full sun, and not allow 
them to flower while in the reserve ground, as it tends to weaken 
them. Then treat the second lot in the same manner, and so let 
them take it in turns to flower, and you need never purchase any 
more. Named kinds for bedding purposes are not necessary, as we 
only require distinct colours, and by keeping the colours separate, 
which is very easy to do, a charming display may be reckoned upon 
under the system I have here detailed. 1 practise the system I 
recommend, and will prove its soundness to any who like to come 
and see my hyacinths at the proper season. 

As to the arrangement of the colours and sorts in the beds and 
borders, all that I can afibrd room to say is that hyacinths alone 
make a beautiful small bed ; but where it is desirable to make a 
single bed retain its beauty a long while, it is desirable to have a 
centre of early-flowering single tidips (excluding the Van Thol) ; 
next, two or three rows of hyacinths ; then a mixture of the best 
crocuses, vnth a wide ring or edging of snowdrops, and the pretty 
little winter aconite. 

A good many of the early-flowering Sikgle Tulips, if treated aa 
I have advised for hyacinths, will flower for two or three years in 
succession, if treated with the care they deserve in removing them ; 
but you must not attempt to deal with them roughly, if they are 
expected to flower the next year. Immediately they are lifted from 
the spot where they flowered, they must be planted in a shady place, 
or the leaves will wither, and the root arrive at an imperfect state 
of maturity, which will prevent their flowering propeny the next 
year. If the leaves are not injured, and a nice moist soil is chosen 
tor them, they rarely suflFer by removal, though a few choice yellow 
and white flowers I have found rather more deKcate. As to their 
use, they are beautiful subjects anywhere, but never more beautiful 
than when mingled with such subjects as the Eorget-me-not, and 
other surfacing plants. 

It is many ^ears since I saw the Caocuses put to their proper 
use, for there is no mistake that in a favourable season and the 
colours nicely balanced they make the most charming lines for a 
ribbon border which it is possible to conceive. All that is wanted 
is a sufficiency of roots and the colours well arranged to create an 
eflect in a narrow border than cannot easily be forgotten. In con- 
nection with their use for such a purpose, I may here remark that 
where the common yellow variety is used it should be borne in mind 
that it is always the earliest to flower. To make it flower at the 
same time as the others, when planted in separate lines, anct to 
correspond with the others, it should either be planted two inches 
deeper than the other colours or three weeks later. As to their use 
in the beds or borders, they are admissible anywhere about them, but 
it is best if they can be allowed to complete their growth where they 
have flowered, for I have never, after many trials, been able to do 
anything with them if I removed them before the bulbs were 
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matured. This, however, is not of much consequence, as they are 
always to be bought at a reasonable price. 

The Naboissus is another subject which will not bear removal 
with impunity. They ought therefore to be planted where they are 
to flower, and then they will stand for years, and each season 
gladden us with their fragrant flowers. Their proper place is the 
mixed border. Amongst the varieties. Narcissus hulbocodiurn, or 
*'Hoop Petticoat," is one of the best, and a lovely subject for the 
mixed border. 

If it is desirable to increase the stock of bulbs for the mixed 
borders, there are double and single Anemones and Eanttnouluses, 
the Fbitillabias, Doa's-TOOTH Violets, the beautiful sweet- 
scented Jonquils, the lovely Scilla Siberica, with other Squills, and 
the noble Cbown" Impebials, with their various shades of colour. 
In fact, there is scarcely an end to the list of spring-flowering bulbs. 

We must not quite forget the Double Tulips, and the 
Single Late ELOWEBiNa Tulips, which carry their display on far 
into May. These answer well for beds intended for sub-tropical 
plants, as these last are planted in June, by which time the late 
Tulips may be lifted ; in fact, there is no scarcity of flowers from 
the time the little winter Aconites and Snowdrops make their flrst 
appearance until it is time to plant out the summer bedders. 




CTJEIOTJS EXPEEIENCES IN TOWN EOSE-GEOWING. 

by W. D. PBIOB, ESQ. 

lY season has its special lesson for us horticulturists, 
if we seek it in a patient and thoughtful spirit. Now 
it is the vegetables which exhibit abnormal proceedings ; 
now the fruit trees perform unexpected vagaries ; now 
the rosery behaves in an altogether uncommon manner, 
— «all equally setting at defiance received opinions and rules. It is, 
however, with respect to the roses that we have to do on the pre- 
sent occasion. Whatever may have been the state of things else- 
where, the case with the writer's roses may be summed up in two 
propositions : — 1. Never have they been so fine, so plentiful, and so 
continuous. 2. Never have they been so utterly without cultural 
attention. 

Since last autumn, they have neither been watered, weeded, 
nor manured. It would have been truly distressing for that vener- 
able divine, and eminent poet, Dr. Watts, to have cast even a 
glance over my little garden, any time since the period mentioned, 
lest he should have shuddemL at beholding a realization of that 
typical garden so severely animadverted upon in ** Divine Songs," 
denouncing the unchecked luxuriance of the wild brier, the thorn, 
and the thistle — inferentially accompanied, no doubt, with a liberal 
crop of weeds, upon a certain person's premises. Literally weeds 
and groundsel, save for a short interval, when the ground was dug 
over, have been ankle deep, and have once more reached a similar 
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style of d0v©lopment. But for one's own credit sake it is necessafy 
to explain the reason for these far from creditable circumstances. 
Possibility of a change of domicile at Christmas, or Lady-day, led 
to this neglect. I must confess that the propriety of investing in 
loam or manure, for the benefit of a landlord or successor, by no 
means commended itself to my mind in these hard times, and so the 
period of lifting, root-pruning, ground-dressing, etc., was allowed to 

Eass, till the adrent of March, without the operation of " flitting" 
aving been accomplished, rendered it too late to deal with the 
plants secimdum artem^ and it only remained to make the best of the 
actual state of things. At this time, moreover, an accident which 
prevented me from getting about for some weeks, added to the 
difficulties of the situation. The end of April arrived. Toung 
shoots in full growth ; no pruning done : indeed, " to prune, or not 
to prune, that was the question." It is a serious matter to apply 
the knife in spring to branches with young wood a foot or so in 
length, already, too, surmonnted with buds. To cut these back would 
have, been to sacrifice half the summer bloom; perhaps to have 
inflicted a prejudicial check, giving rise to a raging crop of suckers, 
espe3ially in the manettis. It was, therefore, resolved to leave the 
piiniipal strong shoots with only a little shortening, but to cut out 
entirely the heart of all the plants, and to extirpate, without re- 
morse, weak and unhealthy wood. How far this plan has succeeded 
may be judged from the statement that since June there has been a 
constant supply of really fine blooms, with the promise of holding 
out till demoHshed by the evil genius, Frost. "Friends, ladies, 
and countrymen," — and countrywomen, too, for that matter — ^have 
admired, believed, and participated. A large bunch of roses was 
brought up from a rose district as a present, evidently not without 
a secret idea of astonishing our weak nerves ; but it was withdrawn 
in confusion, and bestowed elsewhere; 9bfew buds being: b^gffad 
instead. Still it might be urged, Why those weeds i' snnelytfafly 
could have been removed ! But, alas ! I could not stoop, and bad 
no one to stoop for me; and so they remained, multiplying ex- 
ceedingly. Once I had them dug in, but they speedily reapp^red. 
Once I gave a general watering with liquid guano*— an ounce to the 
gallon — and these two operations constitute the whole attention 
the plants have received since the last summer ; indeed, they have 
had no manure but liquid manure for three years. 

Another abnormal feature among the roses here has been the 
total absence of aphides since a very early date. The gioieral 
invasion of ladybirds might account for this, had they been present 
in unusual numbers, which has not been the case. Also, there have 
been no caterpillars, save, in his season, the villanous black grab, 
which there appears no effectual method of annihilating ; no 
"cuckoo spit," no red spider; neither has leperous mildew yet don 
much damage. Bear in mind, in connecticm with these facts, there 
has been neither watering nor syringing. 

In the particulars recounted we have evidently conditions totally 
opposed to the usually recognized aadoms for rose-growing, and 
which ought, therefore, to set us examining what i^ally are the 
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eBsenttal elements towarda Buecess. In mj bumble optnion that 
secret may be summed up in growth ! growth ! ! growth ! ! ! Keepi 
the plants yigoronslj growing, and plenty of flowers, absenos of 
insect life, and other agrSmenU which delight the bent of 
rosarians, will follow as matters of course. Tli^ guaao I obtained 
was maniiestlj good, and administered at the right time — ^for the> 
future such a watering will form part of the regular treatment of my 
roses in spring. I am, moreover, by no means disposed to re^rd 
the weeds as altogether prejudicial, any more so than any other hght 
surface plants, not impervious to rain, would be. There is no doubt 
such prevent evaporation and keep the soil moist ; and when dug 
in, return as much to the soil as they have previously taken away. 

There is another point the experience of the present season, has 
impressed me with more strongly than ever — the ^primary imporiance 
of sorts. At present I would not recommend more than the follow- 
ing twenty^ unless to adepts, and to them a wide range lies open for 
experimental trials ; the first dozen for choice pretty much in the 
order named : — Souvenir de la Malmaison (the most manageable 
rose also in a pot for conservatory, greenhouse, or parlour window), 
Oloire de Dijon, Madame de Gambaceres and La Duchesse de Momy 
(a pair of the finest growers and freest bloomers known), General 
Jacqueminot (in all qualities but doubleness far before any of its 
Beedlings), Madame (Charles Wood, J.ules Margottin, Victor Verdier, 
John Hopper, Charles Lefebvre, Vicomte Vigier, Eev. H. Dombrain, 
Baronne Frevost, Madame Domage, Pavilion de Pregny, Mrs. 
Bosanquet (also a window pot rose). Emotion, Le Bhone, Anna 
Alezieff, Colonel Cambriels. A dozen more might be added, but at 
the cultivator's risk. 

But I must not expatiate upon the respective peculiarities of 
these (and they have peculiar qmuities for the purpose mentioned) ; 
they have often been treated of before, and the space of this pub? 
lication is too valuable to be occupied in reiteration. 



iETHIONEMA COEIFOLIA. 

BT THOHAS WIX.LULKS, 
Bath Lodge, Onnsklrk. 




HAVE often wondered whether the very beautiful little 
plant with the above name is generally known or not, 
and if known as it deserves to be, why on earth it has 
never been lifted from the obscurity in which it has 
ever been shrouded. I hf^ve often thought that 
enthusiasm may sometimes lead one to form a false estimate of the 
merits of these objects of our admiration, but I was relieved from 
this apprehension by meeting the other day with a very fine plant 
of Symphiandria pendula in full beauty. On mentioning to the owner 
of it that I had written in praise of the plant in the Elobai. Wo&ld, 
a few months back, he replied, "If you had written for a month 
about it it could not be overpraised." The little plant at present 
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under notice is one of the loyeliest little gems of this earth — ^a 
perennial miniature shrub, belonging to the natural order Crucifermy 
growing a few inches high. It is a little spreading evergreen, or 
I should say everblue shrub, for it has foliage so decidedly glaucous 
as to appear of a metallic blue, like no other plant I can call to 
mind. This glaucous leafage clothes densely every part of the 
plant, so as to render it extremely beautiful at all'seasons. Early 
in spring every branch of this tiny shrub is terminated by small 
corymbs of lively pink or rose-coloured flowers, not unh'ke those of 
a Pimelia. The dense foliage, peculiar colour, and very compact 
habit of this beautiful plant, will, I am sure, render it very useful 
as a massing or edging plant for tracery, or where extreme delicacy 
is required. 

Another use of this little low-spreading plant is its adaptability 
for shallow small vases, on terrace walls, in very windy places^ where 
nothing else would groWy as every portion of it is as tough as brass 
wire ; indeed, weather has no effect on it. I need scarcely add, as a 
pot plant or a rockery plant, it has scarce a rival, and those who may 
possess it now or hereafter, vdll find the above notice of it rather 
meagre than otherwise, for it merits more than I have said in its 
praise. 




NOTES ON THEEE SCARCE SHRUBS. 

BY THOMAS WILLIAMS, 
Bath Lodge, Ormskirk. 

INDIGOFEEA DOSTJA. 

IHIS is a very beautiful, half-hardy shrub, rarely met with. 
Generally where known it is treated as a conservatory 
plant, but is hardy, even in North Lancashire on a 
^^^^^ wall, which, perhaps, is the best place for it in all cases. 
As will be seen by its name, it is a leguminous plant, 
of a graceful, slender, mimosa-like habit, with finely-divided 
pinnate foliage, of a silvery-grey colour, very free of growth, pro- 
ducing a multitude of long, slender, drooping branches throughout 
the summer. It is beautiful even in this state, but as it flowers 
on the young wood of the current season, and everv twig bears in 
succession small, laburnum-like bunches of rosy-red flowers, it is 
more beautiful still. 

All the Indigoferas are interesting. What an exquisite, refined, 
dandy-like plant is J. decora, and a wall covered with the plant 
under notice is a fine sight. It will grow on any aspect. My 
plant is on an east aspect, and I have no doubt it would thrive on a 
north one. Whoever may wish to give this fine plant a trial should 
train the young plant to the wall as we would a peach, laying in the 
long flexible shoots at full length. Cover with a mat for a season or 
two, till the old wood becomes fairly hardened. In spring it will be 
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found the young wood will have died back a portion ; prune it to 
where you perceiye it making new growth ; nail in the wood aa it 
grows, and proceed thus tiU the space is fOUed that you mean to 
allow it. The only after-treatment required will be, when the 
danger of frost is over, to spur in the whole of last year's wood as 
we do a full-grown currant tree. This will cause the plant to 
throw out a vast quantity of young wood, which should grow at will 
all the summer. The shrub will grow twelye feet high. 

LOKICBBA BSACTXATA. 

Some years ago I found in a small garden a deliciously-scented, 
YBTj early-flowered honeysuckle, flowering at least six weeks' 
earlier than any other honeysuckle I know of, blooming sometimes 
in the end of April. This I have lately found to be L. hracteata. 
It has something of the habit of Z. caprifblium^ but neater. The 
flowers are pale yellow^ produced in terminal whorls, with a perfoliate 
leaf or b^ct between every whorl. These green bracts intervening 
between the whorls of flowers, show the latter off to much 
advantage. It is a most abundant bloomer, and will flower when 
only a foot high. This habit renders it a fine thing for pot culture 
for indoor decoration, as it is the most highlyperipumed of all the 
honeysuckles. 

' SALIZ BOSMABnriFOLIA. 

A very neat and little-known willow, growing from four to five 
feet high, with reddish-coloured twigs, of a compact shrubby habit. 
It is, perhaps, the handsomest osier known. The leaves are of a 
Tory deep green, long and linear, reticulated ; and as like a rose- 
mary leaf as possible, but much longer. I met with this as a 
discarded, valueless plant, in a small nursery, the owner of which 
knew nothing nor cared anything about it. I have often wondered 
why it has never been brought into notice. It has that beauty and 
distinctness about it that at once render it conspicuous among the 
most select collection of willows. 



FLOWBM FOE THE NEW TEAR. 

BY WILLIAM COLE, 

Head Gardtner, Ealing Park, Middleaex. 

IT is not my intention to weary the readers of the Flobal 
WoBLB with a long dissertation upon forcing flowers, 
although the subject is by no means threadbare, and if 
we take into consideration the way flowering plants are 
forced in many gardens, it will not be difficult to admit 
that there is plenty of room for improvement. A few practical 
suggestions for forciDg hardy and half hardy plants and shrubs 
may, however, be useful, and it will be well to omit mention of 
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spriDg-flaweriDg balbs, as sufficient lias already hwa said about 
them. 

Many people fail in forcing a few 'flowers, simply because tbey 
employ too high a temperatuxe, frequently ten or fifteen degrees 
bigner than the temperature which prevails out c£ doors when the 
plants bloom nataridly. The result of this treatment is weakly 
growth, and flowers so delicate as to be unable to withstand the 
atmosphere of an ordinary conservatory. If the several subjects 
UAmed herein ore well established in pots, so much the better, but 
the larger proportion of them may be lifted at once and potted. 
This operation should be done soon, to give the plants time to make 
a few roots befcnre being placed in heat. It will not be prudent to 
eommenoe forcing too early unless there is a good range of forcing 
pits to back up the cultivator's efforts. After the plants are potted, 
it is a good plan to plonge the pots in a bed of coal-ashes, or oecayed 
leaves made up out of doors. Placing them in a .pit is, however, to 
be preferred, becanse the plants can then be protected from incle- 
ment weather. If kept out of doors, they ought to have a month's 
probation either in a cold pit or orchard-house, before they are 
brought into the forcing-pit. 

The best results are obtained by partly plunging the pots in a 
mild bottom-heat of about 60° for three or four weeks previous to 
the exposure of the plants to top- heat. This can easily be done if 
the pit or house is heated by hot water, because a bed of leaves or 
tan will supply the bottom-heat, and the heat from the pipes can be 
shut off until the buds begin to swell ; excepting, of course, in 
frosty or very cold weather. In that case, the temperature should 
not exceed 45'' for the first three weeks, and after that time the 
atmospheric warmth may be increased to 50^ and the plants sprinlded 
overhead once or twice a day with tepid water. It is also important 
to place them near the glass to keep the growth firm and short- 
jointed. To economize the fire-heat as much as possible, cover the 
glass with a mat or a little long litter. Unless the flowers are 
wanted at an early date, the temperature should not exceed 56° 
or 60*", as they last so much longer when expanded in a compara- 
tively cool temperature. 

Plants whicD»do not exceed two feet in height may be forced in 
a ground vinery with very little trouble. In the first place excavate 
a trench, two feet deep, in an open sonny part of the garden, and 
fill with either tan or warm leaves, and place the vinery over it. 
The latter must be elevated on bricks placed closed together, and a 
little soil banked up agaiost them to prevent the admission of cold 
air. By attention to covering them up at night, and opening the 
vinery only when the air is still and comparatively warm, m i m y 
satisfactory results may be obtained. The beginning or middle m 
February will be quite soon enough to commence forcing with^ibe 
ground vineries. At all times use water a few degrees waxmer IHmbi 
the atmospheric temperature. It must not, however, be used too 
hot, and the safest plan is to fill a can with water overnight and 
partly plunge it in the fermenting materials. 

Kearly all the subjects that are here named may be had in 
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flower a montli or six weeks before the usual time if thej are simply 
placed in a genial temperature of about 50*, without bottom-heat, 
but a mild bottom-heat, as suggested above, is preferable. It will 
also be well to observe that if possible the plants should have the 
benefit of an intermediate temperature before their removal to the 
conservatory, and failing that, place them in the warmest part, and 
be careful not to open the ventilators near them. 

Azalea amcena is one of the prettiest subjects we have for early 
flowering, and although usually treated as a greenhouse plant, it is 
as hardy as a rhododendron. Its lovely rose-coloured flowers form 
a charming contrast to the nexi on the list. 

Beutzia gracilis is certainly the best white-flowered plant we 
have for early flowering. 

The Persian Idlac is also extremely useful, as much for the 
beauty and fragrance of the flowers as the ease with which it can be 
grown. Both the lilac and white varieties should be grown for early 
flowering. 

Double-Jlowering JPlums and Peaches are first-rate, and must have 
a prominent position where forced flowers are in request, the former 
for its beautiful pure white daisy-like flowers, and the latter for its 
lovely shades of rose, crimson, and carmine. 

Almonds give us a pleasing shade of pink, and must not be passed 
over. 

Shododondrons and Ghent Azaleas are grand for conservatory 
decoration, but they must be forced slowly, as also must the Kalmias 
and Andromedas. 

Roses must not be forgotten, but the plants for forcing must be 
well established in pots, or they will not flower well. 

The best hardy herbaceous flowers for our purpose are Spirma 
(JSoteia) Japonica, Dielytra spectahilis^ and the Lili/ of the Valley, 
especially the striped-leaved variety. The variegated variety of 
LtLium XwansOffl. pi., has a very beautiful appearance when grown 
in a little warmth. There are many other suitable subjects, but it is, 
perhaps, best to name a few only, and thus save tne reader the 
necessity of having to make the selection himself. 




EOTJGH-AND-RBADT OABDBNING— No. VI. 

[HE code of instructions usually given for planting, and 
the after-management of fruit-trees, is so elaborate 
that it frequently frightens the amateur out of the idea 
of cultivating a few fruits for his own consumption. 
Half the stereotyped directions are useless, and are 
ignored by the writers of them, so we may suppose their object is 
to make that appear diflScult which is in reality quite easy. 

There are, of course, a few rules to be observed in connectron 
with the management of fmit-trees, but as we proceed it will be seen 
that they are few, simple, and such as the merest novice can readily 
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understand. Let ns commence with the preparation of the soil. 
In the first place, the ground must he broken up to a depth of from 
eighteen to thirty inches, and the bottom spit brought to the surface 
if it is suitable. Here it will be necessary to observe that should 
the subsoil be composed of stiff clay or shingly sand, the trenching 
must be confined to turning over the top spit in the ordinary way, 
and then breaking up the subsoil and leaving it in the bottom of the 
trench. Manure is not necessary for newly-planted trees, unless 
the soil is chiefly composed of hungry sand, and then a light dress- 
ing of thoroughly-decayed manure will be of service. Very light 
sous and very heavy soils are not favourable to the production of 
fine crops of fruit, because in the former the crop npens prema- 
turely, and in the other the trees continue growing untU late in the 
autumn, and the wood in consequence is seldom properly matured. 
Much may, however, be done in counteracting these evils by the 
application of a dressing of marly clay on the sand, and a coat of 
sand or road-scrapings on the clay. But very rarely will this be 
required, for there are but few soils bo thoroughly unsuitable for 
fruit growing. 

The best form of tree for small orshards is either the bush or 
pyramid, as they can be attended to, and the crop gathered more 
easily than from standards. In addition, they can be planted closer 
together, which admits of a larger number of varieties being grown 
in the same space. In nearly SX the directions we see for selecting 
trees, the necessity of selecting fine regularly trained and well- 
finished trees is insisted on. This is all very well, but to have the 
very best trees to be met with in a first-rate nursery, a high price 
must be paid, which virtually prohibits some hundreds of would-be 
cultivators indulging in their cherished project. If a few hundred 
pounds is of no importance, buy the best-fijiished trees that are to 
oe got ; otherwise, never mind if the trees are grown out of shape, 
and if they happen to be large and full of wood, so much the better, 
because there is then a good prospect of getting a speedy return. 
In other words, beauty is not of much consequence, and ugly 
trees, with plenty of godd wood, are cheap and useful. They should 
be planted in rows at a distance from each other of about eight or 
ten feet, which will give them plenty of room, and enable the light 
and air to reach every particle of wood. Make the holes large 
enough in diameter to enable the roots to be spread out horizontally, 
and if it is a clay subsoil, place a few pieces of flat stone in the 
bottom of the hole to prevent the tap roots striking perpendicularly 
into it. The roots must not be buried too deep ; six inches of sofl 
above the highest roots being quite sufficient. Spread the roots out 
carefully, and tread the soil in firm, and finally secure the trees to 
stout stakes, to prevent the wind loosening them. 

Autumn planting is to be preferred to winter or spring, as the 
soil is then much warmer, and more favourable for the develop- 
ment of the roots. Trees planted now, if well set with flower- 
buds, would, if desired, bear a good crop next year ; but, unless 
the trees are strong, it is not wise to compel them to produce a 
crop the first year after planting. 
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The accompanying list will only include a few of the best varie- 
ties, and they will be named as nearly as possible in the order of 
their ripening, and will only include those sorts which do well as 
pyramios. 

Applbs. — Dessert: Devonshire Quarrenden, Earljr Harvest, 
KeiTy Pippin, Adams's Pearmain, Cellini, Golden Pippin, King of 
the Pippins, Eibston Pippin, Cockle Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Keddleston Pippin, Baddow Pippin. Kitchen: Alexander, Haw- 
thomden, Lord Suffield, Manx Codlin, Alfriston, Blenheim Orange, 
Dumelow's Seedling, Northern Greening. 

Chebbies.—- 2>«9«er^ ; Belle d' Orleans, Mav Duke, Knight's 
Early Black, Black Eagle, Bigarreau, Napoleon, Late Duke. 
Kitchen : Kentish, Morello. 

PsABS. — ^Doyenne d'Ete, Jargonelle, Williams's Bon Chretien, 
Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Autumn Bergamot, Beurrd 
de Capiaumont, Beurr^ Bosc, Ne Plus Meuris, Winter Nelis, 
Princess of Wales. 

Plums. — Dessert: July Green Gage, Seine Claude Violette, 
Jefferson, Kirke's, Guthrie's Late Green, Coe's Golden Drop. 
Kitchen : Old Orleans, Victoria. S. H. 




jfJSER-PI9ST FOR PURCHASERS 
OF PUNTS. SEEDS. ETC 

SELECTIONS OF NEW ROSES OF 1869-70. 

HTBBm PBBPBTUAIJ. 

^ Dwienne Lamy, — ^Fine reddish carmine, some- 
** what incnrved, large ; vigorous. 

Emilie JTatM^vt^.— Light rose, softened 
\ with white, large, gloholar ; vigorous. 

Mctdame CreyUm. — Brilliant carmine, 
shaded rose ; petals tipped white, large, fall ; 
vigorous. 
Marquise de Jfotftmor^.— Beautiful white, tinted cen- 
, very large, very fine ; vigorous. 

yardtf i^rerej.— Violet rose, habit of « Kadame BolL" very large. 
distinct and dgoroos. ^ o > 

Meine ^iw*^,.— White tinted rose, from •* La Heine," large ; vigorous. 
Ifj^yra Mammerick,^Yery light flesh, deep, large ; vigorous. 
ytetor Jje ^Oow.— Bright rosy carmine, distinct, good ; vigorous. 

TEAS. 

vi ?o^ -^owvjf.— Deep purple, inner petals light rose, very large, full, and good ; 

Za 2Wi>j.— White, tinted rose and lilac, full ; vigorous. 

■^rte 2>KcW.— Fellow white, deeper base, large, full 5 vigorous. 

-ftfojipteMir.— Deep salmon, from Gloire de Dijon, laige ; vigorous. " 

NOIBETTB. 

JfaryanVa.— Deep yellow, edged white, shaded rose, large ; vigorous. 
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IWJUIXX-TWO GOOD PILLAR BQBS8. 

AehiUe Qonod, H.F< — Crimson ; on manetti. 
iia Duehette de Momy^ H.P.— Koae; manetti. 
Due de Oazes, H.P. — Dark ; manetti. 
Triomphe de* Beaux Arts, H.P.— Dark ; manetti. 
General Jaequeminoiy H.P.— Crimson soarlat ; manettii or own roo(k8. ', 
Jean Goujan, H.P.— Deep rosy orinmon ; manetti. 
Madame Camhaoeres, H.P. — Hoie ; manetti, or own roots. 
Jules MargotHn, H.P. — Cherry ; manetti. 
i Victor Verdiery H.P. — ^Bright crimson ; manetti. 
XJUmbing Demmieneis, T. — Cream ; own xoote. 
Glaire de Dijon^ T. — ^Buff and salmon ; msaetti, or own zoots. 
Jamne Detpres, N. — ^Yellowish, tinged red. Under; manetti» or own xoots. 
Madame Domage, H.P. — Rose ; manetti. 
Menry Dambrain, B.— Crimson ; manetti. 
Madame BoUy H.P.— Rose; manetti. 

Mareehdl Niel, N. — Golden yellow ; manetti^ or own roots ; tender lomewhaf . 
TtcomU FS^iflr, H.P.— Dark ; manettu 
Madame Soupert, H:.P.— White ; manetti. 
Paxton, B. — Rose ; manetti. 

Gloire de Bordeaux^ T. — Rose ; manetti, or own roots. 
Admiral Nelsen^ H.P. — Bright crimson ; manetti. 
Mrs. Siwrs, H.P.— Tinted white ; manetti. 

2!^ofe.— Pillar roses should have a considerable bulk of extra rich tiBterial for 
their root action replenished every year, and when taken np, and their roots sbort- 
tened, the heads should be proportionately reduced. 

TWENTY GOOD AUTUlfX-BLOOMIXO ROSES. 

JSjyhrid Perpettutls. — ^La Duchesse de Momy, Jules Margottin, Mademoiselle de 
Cambac^r^, Mademoiselle Enorr, Mademoiselle Noman, La France, Mademoiselle 
ChAKles Wood, Le Rhone, Louise Darzins» Victor Verdier, Yicomte Vigier, Alfred 
Colomb, Hargnerite de St. Amand, John Hopper, General Jacqnemi&ot, Comte de 
NanieaU, Ch. Lefebvre, Ch. Yerdier, Jean liambert, Princess Hary of Cambridge. 

.Bo«rfton.-^Souveotr de la Malmaison and Bourbon Queen. 

Tea. — Gloire de Dijon, Devoniensis, Yicomtesse de Cazes ; the last must be 
protected. 

China.-— MiB, Bosanqnet. 

A SELECTION OV TBAS. 

Alba rosea, Bongere, Climbing Devoniensis, Dovoni msis, Elise Sanvmge, Gloire 
de D^on, Goubalt, Homere, Boule d'Or, L'Enfant Trouve, La Tnlipe, Madame 
Bravy, Madame Margottin, Madame Yillermoz, Moir^, Monsienr Furtado, Niphetost 
Araflident, Reine de Pays Baa, Reine de Portugal, Souvenir d'Slise, Souvenir d'nn 
Amiy Tciomidie de Lnxembonrg, Yicomtesse de Cazes. 

▲ SELECTION OF XELLOW SOBSS. 

JDeep tfellow.-^Cioik of Gold, Maxachal Niel, Reine de Portngal, Yioomtosse de 
Oases, La Boule d'Or, Jaune d'Or. 

Medium, — Celine Forestier, Triomphe de Rennes, Jean Pemet, L*£nfant Tronve: 

Bale. — SoUateire, Lamsrque, Narcisse, Smith's yellow Noisette, Monsieur Fnr- 
tado, Reine de Pays Bas. 

iVfi^t^-^loire de Dijoo, Madame Margottin, Elise Saavage^ Reine de PoHngal, 
Madame Faloot (apricot), Monplaisir. 

TWEKTT-FOVR OF TRB BEST EOSXS FOR SUBUBBAK DJ«mTCTS. 

Gloire de Dijon, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Madame de Cambaceres, Dnohesse 
de Momy, General Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, John Hopper, Yiotor Yerdier, 
Madame Charles Wood, Rev. H. Dombiain, Alfred Colomb, Annie Wood, Yioomte 
Yigier, Pavilion de Pi>egny» Louise Darzins, Emotion, Madame Bravy, Madame 
Yictor Yerdier, Madame Domage, Madame Knorr, Madame Clemence JoigneanZf 
Baronne Prevost, Pauline Lanzezeur, Admiral Nelson, Mrs. Bosanquet. 
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NEW PLANTS. 




PSROPEGIA SANDEfiSONI, ^r. Sanderson's Cero^gia {Boi. Mag., t. 
5792). — A free-f?rowiog climber, introduaed from Natal, bearing ccudous 
green and jellow flowers. 

Acer hifinerva albo-llneata, Sed-nerved Maple with white 

harder {Bot. Mag., t. 6793).— A fine variety from Japan, with elegant 

•Inwfee iieeves beantifnlly margined with white. 

DoBSTEMiA AB«Eirr£A (S^ver-leaoed Doretenia (Bot. Mag., t, 5795).^A 

handsome variegated stove plant from South Brazil, bearing oblong-hmceolate 

leaves, with dark green margin and silvery grey centre. 

Dendbobium densiflobum albq-lutea, Dense-Jlowered Dendrohe with white 
and gellow flowers (Bot. Mag., t. 6780). — ^A very beautiful variety of D. densi* 
flormm, introdooed by Messrs. Low and Co., Upper Clapton. Sepals and petals 
white, with rich orange-coloured lip. 

Vaccinium bbflkxum, Be/lexed'leaved Whortle-herry (Bot. Mag., t. 6781). — 
A beautiful pendokms rock plant. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, dark glossy green and 
riightly reflezed ; flowers deep red, and produced at the end of the branches. 




ymonxA mm. 



SIBLlSBnA AOLXVmilSIS. 



Pluxbbia lutba, TeUowfltmered Flummia {Bot, Mag., t. 6779).-TrA beas- 
tiful stove tree, with large oblong leaves crowded at the ends of the branehes,!and 
\9Tf^ sweet-scented flowers whi(^ are Uush-ooloared in the outer parts of the petals, 
and pale yellow in the centre. 

Dipladenia Bolivibmsib, Bolivian Dipladenia {Bot. Mag., t. 6783).— A very 
beautiful climbing stove^plaot, with narrow oblong leaves and pearly whke-ealver- 
ahaped flowers, withgoUen yeUow centre. Will make a fine apeoumn for exhi- 
bition on aocoont of its diatinct colour. Introduced byMesirs. Yettoh.Aiid fiosM, 
Chelsea. 
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Dbosophtlluh LuszTANWUic, PortuguM9 Yellow Sundew (Bot. Mag,, t. 
5796). — An almost shrubby representative of onr hnmble sundews. It has a woody 
stem two or three inches high, narrow leaves four to eight inches long, and yellow 
flowers an inch or more across. 

PoLTCTONis LEFiDA (Gard. Chron.y 1869, p. 1038).— A pretty and interesting 
orchid, intermediate between P. barbata and P. muscifera. 

MwBACYLLiDM OEMMA (Oard. Chron.^ 1869, p. 988). — A small-growing species 
with erect leaves like those of Sophronitis cemua, and bearing solitary amethyst- 
ooloured flowers. 

Plburothallis Bowmannii {Oard, Chron., 1869, p. 989). — An interesting 
species, introduced to this country from Brazil by the late Mr. Bowman. 

Epidbndrum MBLI08UM {Gard. Chron., 1869, p. 989).— -A botanical curiosity, 
introduced to this country from Mexico by W, W. Saunders, Esq. 

GsiFFmiA DBTADE8, Wood Oriffima {Bot. Mag., t. 6786).— A fine stove 

Amaryllid, from Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil ; leaves ob- 
long-lanceolate, sub-acute, 
flowers rich lilac, blue in 
the outer part of the pe- 
tals, and white towards tlie 
centre, produced on a stem 
eighteen inches in height. 

Aphelandra acutifo- 
LiA, Sharp'Uaved Aphe- 
landra (BoL Mag,, t. 
5789).— A beautiful stove 
shrub with oblong-ovate 
glossy green leaves, and 
spikes of bright vermilion 
red flowers. Well deserving 
general cultivation. 

Stesiphoma pabado- 
xuM, Paradoxical Steri' 
phoma(Bot, Mag,, t. 5788). 
— A fine figure of thia 
good old species, which has 
been known to this country 
for many years past. 

MOB^A BULBIFEBA, 

Bulbous Moraa (Bot. 
Mag., t, 5786). — A charm- 
ing Cape bulb, with ensi- 
form leaves and golden yel- 
low flowent. It is easily 
managed, and deserves to be 
more generally cultivated. 
CoTTLBDOK SuLZMAifVi, Sulxmann^s Cotvledon.-^A, beautiful rock plant, the 
foliage brilliant g^een, with red streaks, the flowers golden yellow, with red-brown 
spots at the tips of the corolla lobes. 

Kbbtbba DBPBB88A, Depressed Nertera (Bot, Mag. t. 5799).— A tiny mbia- 
oeous hardy plant, quite insignificant when in flower, but soon after covered with 
spherical oirange-ooloured firuit, which give it a beautiibl appearance. 

BiOMONiA PUBPUBBA, PurpU-flowered Bignonia {Bot. Mag., t. 5800). — A 
magnificent stove climber, closely allied to B. spedosa ; the flowers are of a rosy 
porple colour. 

Maokata BELLA, NoitU Mackaga {Bot, Mag,, t. 5797). — ^A beautiful acan- 
thaoeous shrub, with deep green ovate leaves and large racemes of semi-campanulate 
flowers, which are white, delicately marked with bright pink lines. 

Abbidbb Japovioum, Japanese Aerides {Bot, Mag., X, 6798). — ** The presence 
of Aerides in so high a northern latitude is a remarkable fact in physical geompby, 
«■ testifying to the warmth of the southern coasts of Uiat archipelago, and to the 
extension of a Malayan type of vegetation to so high a parallel.'' 




GBIVrariA SBTJLDBS. 
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THE GABDEN QTHDE. 



Bas.— 29(tt. 

TnE.~40, 38,434. 



} Nobemfter* j 



WlMD.— 8.W. 

Baih.— 2-3 in. 



OmxHSouni Fuawmn. — Acaeia eo- 
rvmbo$a, ConmUla gUmea^ Corrta put- 
cMllOf ChryMathemaoiB (lee "Garden 
Oraele" for best Tarieties), CAtmonan- 
^Mtfrttjfrantf Cjitinus Atleeannt, Camel- 
]iM, JBrtea graeUit amiummalit, B.eqffra, 
Spacrit nivalis eompaeta, Jcuminum nudt- 
flarum. 



Gakdxv TLOiwvMB.^Calfka taoittata, 
Aeoniium autumnaUt, AmUt gramaifionu, 
A. mmeolor, A. BikkiiMtuis, Cineraria 
aurUmUUa, BaecharU dioMooridi*, Bidtnt 
proeerat Solidago lavigata, 8. glomeraia, 
Fgrola media, Lobelia glandulosa. 



Thb WBATHSB.^Th{s is nsnaUj a oheerlem time ; temperatnre more oonitaat 
than in any other nunth of the year, with frequent atorme, and mnoh atmoepherlo 
moiitnre. 

F1.0WBB GiuiDEN. — The weather has been so mild and open daring the past 
month that the spring-flowering plants with which beds were filled in the middle of 
the month, in accordance with the adrice given in oar last number, are now nioely 
established, and growing freely. There is yet time to plant a greater part of the 
subjects named, if done quickly. Also plant Hyacinths and other bulbs as soon as 
possible, for although moderately good flowers may be had from bulbs pluited at 
Christmas, they will be inierior to those produced by bulbs of a corresponding 
quality planted two or three months earlier. This is also a good season of the year 
for taking up, dividing, and replanting Lilies of all kinds. They are now beein* 
ning to make fresh roots, and will not feel the shift so much as when disturbed in 
the spring. The soil should be trenched up, and a liberal dressing of manure 
applied. Like all other plants, these exhaust the soil of the elements required fbr 
their growth, and unless renewed, it is impossible for them to make a vigoroua 
growth. Push on the planting of evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs as fast 
as possible, so as to get them in their places before the rains cool the earth too 
much. When the weather renders it necessary to take up the Dahlia tubers, cat 
the stem down to within six or nine inches of the ground, and, after taking them up 
carefully, place thera in a cool dry place, where they will be secure fVom frost. All 
tender or half-hardy plants must now be got under cover, but admit a free oiioo* 
lation of air about them in favourable weather. Take up and divide herbaceooa 
plants, keep ^em out of the ground as short a space of time as possible, and ti^e 
advantage of the opportunity for digging the ground up deeply, and applying a 
dressing of manure, or fresh soil, or a mixture of both. Frequently sweep and roll 
the lawns and paths to give them a fresh and bright appearance, and carefully 
preserve the fallen leaves for rotting down to leaf-mould. 

GasEXH0U8B.»6uard against a damp stagnant atmosphere in this structure. 
Water the plants carefully, and without throwing much water upon the floor. When 
the atmosphere appears damp and stagnant, light a fire in the morning of a fina 
day, and open the ventilators at the same time, to enable the impure air to escape, 



BvLBOUB FhorwmnB.^AlUnm aguretm, 
AmarjfUie eroeaia, A. arand^fora. A, puU 
terulentaf Orinum inngne, C. undulaium, 
Caloatemma luteum, Oxalie fulgida, O, 
aavguineoj Btembergia Ckuiana, meg- 
rinckium palmtfoUumt Stnmaria tM- 
larie. 



Stovs Flowbbs.— ^F^'^^^'^ aura*. 
tiaea, Bwonia Olarkei, S,Ingratni, B. 
hudroeoi^olia, Euphorhia jaequieu^flora 
6e»nira einnabarinOt O, r%pUgen», Qoid' 
/kueia ieqpkglla, Monodkeftum serieeum mul- 
tyiorum, Ogpripedium ineigne,* Lgeaete 
mnmeri,* Catttega labiata,* LmUa aibida. 



"Hath the rain afktherP or who hath begotten the dropeofdewP Out of 
whoee womb came the ice ? and the hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered 
it P He that reproveth God, let him answer it."— J ob xxxviii. 28 ; xl. 3. 
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and admit a fresh supply to take its place. Remoye all decayed leaves, and tnin 
into shape Azaleas and other plants that need that attention. Keep Ericas, Epacris, 
and other plants of a like nature, at the coolest end of the house, and such things as 
Chinese Primulas and Cyclamens at the warmest end. The conservatoiy should 
now he gay with Chrysanthemums, and to enahle the flowers to retain their fresh- 
ness as long as possible, maintain a dry atmosphere, and remoTe eyery leaf imme* 
diately it exhibits the least trace of decay. Qold and Silver Zonal and Show and 
Fancy Pelargoniums must be kept in a temperature of aboat 40° or 45* near the. 
glasSf and sheltered from cold currents of air. 

Stoyb. — Reduce the temperature of this stroctore to an awnge of 60% with 
fire-heat alone, and a rise of five degrees with the aid of sun-heat. Keep the 
atmosphere much drier than hitherto, and water early in the morning, to enable 
the dampness therefrom to dry up befbre evening. Ferns must be carefully handled 
just now, a thorough rest is nearly as essential to their well-being as it is to flower- 
ing plants ; but whilst guarding against giving them too much water, carefully avoid 
their suffering for the want of that element. Orchids with fleshy pseudo-bulbs, like 
the Cattleyas, require just sufficient to keep them fresh and plump, but the Vaudas, 
and others of like habit, will require rather more. Encourage winter-flowering 
plants by placing them in the warmest oomer of the house. 

KrrCHEN Gabdex.— Lift full-grown Lettuce and Endive, with a good ball of soil, 
and place them rather close toge&er in a cold frame or orchard-house, where they 
will be secure from fixMt. Dampness is the greateet enemy these subjects have to 
contend with at this season, and provided they can be kept dry by any means, a few 
degrees of frt>st will do them no harm. Look afairp after Oiuliflower and Lettuce 
plants in frames, and remove every trace of mildew and decay directly it makes its 
appearance. CKve full admission to the air, but keep the foliage dry, and protect 
ttota frost. Either ridge up or trench all remaining vacant quarters, as a thorough 
eKpesure to the atmosphere is nearly of as mueh importanoe to the ground as a 
dressing of manure. 

Fruit Gtabdbn. — Fruit-trees growing too luxuriantly must be root-pnmed, and 
this is the best season of the whole year for performing that operation. Trees that 
Imve been undisturbed for many years past must be cautiously dealt with, and have 
only half the roots pruned now, reserving the other for neait season. More re- 
cently planted trees may have the whole of the roots out in at onoe. Open out a 
tf«Bch at a distance of two or three feet fnm the stem, according to the age of the 
tipee, and affcer going deep enough to reach all the horizontal roots, work the spade 
mdemeath the ball to sever the tap-roots, which materially assist the production of 
gross badly-matured wood. 

Pits A2a> FnAWBe. — ^Auriculas must have air night and day in fine mild weather, 
and only have sufficient water to prevent the foliage becoming flaccid. The foliage 
amst not be wetted on any consideration. Carnations, Pansies, and Plcotees only 
Mquire protecting fr^m wet and fiKWt, therefore the lights can be drawn off entirely 
ia fine weather, and tilted at the back in mild wet weather. The stock of bedding 
plants must be- frequently examined^ and every attention paid to keep them clean 
aoad healthy. Mildew commits terrible havoc among the Verbenas at this season 
of the year, if allowed to get ahead, but if taken in timcy and the foliage dusted 
with sulphur, it is comparatively harmless. Bedding Geraniums of all kinds need 
v«ry little water just now, and if the leaves do flag a little now and then, it is of 
no consequence. It is fhr better to let them flag than to keep the soil too moisc, 
or to give water in damp or dull weather. 

FoBCiNG. — House Strawberry plants, or if the room cannot be spared indoors, 
fiinn a stack out of doors in the shape of aa inverted ^, whioh can be easily 
accomplished by laying the pots on their sides in layers one above the other. 
Prune Yinee^ Peaches, and Nectarines at onoe, throughly wash every particle 
of wood with warm water and soft soap, and then dress with Fowlet^s Insecticide 
or Gishnrst's Compound. Pines most be kept quiet, and the atmosphere of all 
departments rather dry. The most suitable temperature for this and the next 
month is 60^ for suckers and succession plants, and 70* for fruiting plants. 
Winter Cucumbers must have a genial growing temperature, and means should 
be adopted for covering the lights in very sharp weather to render less firu-heat 
necessary for maintaining the proper temperature ; both as a matter of economy, 
and for the sake of the health of the plants, maintain a steady temperature of 
about 50% and keep the beds in a moderately moist condition. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

CouNTBY Waltcs OP A NATinuLMT WITH HiB Ckhobex. By th6 Sev. Wi 
Hottghion. (Groombridge snd Sons.) — This is just the book to place in the hands 
of a boy or a girl fond of the countiy and natnr^ history. It is beautifnlly got up, 
and illnatrated snmptuously with coloared plates and woodents of the most striking 
objects dealt with. In a series of ten chapters, or ** Walks" as they are termed in 
the book, Mr. Honghton discourses in a charming manner on Fishes, Birds, Insects, 
Flowers, Fungi, and other interesting objects to be met with during a country ramble 
at different seasons of the year. It is impossible to read the book without obtaining 
a vast mass of usefhl information, and it is equally impossible to commence its 
perusal without an anxious desire to dip deeper into its contents. Although the 
several subjects are dealt with in a way which will enable any boy of average 
ability to understand them, there is much to interest the adult reader, and by 
readers of all classes it is a book that can be profitably read either by the fireside or 
in the open air. We can heartily recommend it to the notice of all classes, and in 
doing so we feel assured that it is simply impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of giving the young access to books of this character, in preference to the <* namby- 
pamby" style of literature usually provided for their entertainment. 

Gabdenino tor thb Cottage. By 8. Wood, (W. Ridgway.)— A capital 
little work for distribution amongst the labouring classes. The cultural details an 
written in a plain manner, thus enabling the uneducated to comprehend their pur- 
port without any difficulty. 



TO OORRBSPOITOENTS. 



Books. — John jffialUday, Duncrieff' Oardent. — Any bookseller will procuxe 
'* Paxton's Botanical Dictionary," the price of which is about 2off. **Bentham'8 
Handbook of British Plants," and '< Moore's Handbook of British Ferns," will be 
the most suitable works for your purpose. 

HiinL*8 Pbteoleum Stoves fob Small Houses. — Subscriber, TauiUof^-^ 
These stoves are admirable for the above-mentioned purpose ; and, so far as our expe* 
rience goes with them, there is no danger of an explosion with ordinary care. The 
large size will be the most serviceable, especisily in severe weather. 

Guano fob Gabden Plots. — Novice. — The usual allowance on fieurm lands is 
3cwt. of guano per acre. As much as 5cwt. per acre may be used in gardens, 
and there can be no better reviver of a worn-out grass plot. As yon say you 
know nothing of land measure, you will understand the case by the aid of a 
few figures. Five hundredweight (120 lb.) give us 600 lb. in all. As there are 
160 r^ to the acre, 4 lb. per rod require 6401b. ; say, therefore, firom 31b. to 
4 lb. of guano per rod. A rod contains 272 square feet of land, 

PaoTEOTiNo Caknas and Ebtthinas. — M. O. S., Bed/brdshire.-^The latter 
may either be allowed to remain in the open ground, or be taken up and potted and 
placed in an outhouse. They grow and flower more vigorously when not taken up, 
and a moderate thickness of dry litter will form an ^cient means of protection. 
The greatest risk in leaving them out all the winter is from the mice, which are 
fond of nibbling the buds near the ground, which unfortunately are those required 
for supplying the flowering wood the following season. The oanna roots can remain 
in their present quarters idl the winter if the soil is well drained, otherwise it will 
be safest to lift them, and store in a cellar. The dark-leaved kinds, and the new 
French hybrids are rather tender in constitution, therefore it will not be desirable to 
leave the toots in the beds for fear of an accident. 

Babbb de Capucin.— 5. S. 9.— This is simply the chicory of the English 
gardens. The roots are stacked close together in a mushroom-house or warm cSlary 
where they furnish a continuous supply of blanched leaves for the salad-bowL 
Grow the roots in just the same way as parsnips are managed. Of couise the 
crowns of the roots must be placed upwards. 
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Watbriko Fbuit Tbbzs dubino thb Wintxk. — AnxiouB Inquirer,— Trees 
growing under coyer, whether in pots or planted in borders, must not be kept dntt 
dry at £e roots during the winter. Those planted in outside borders will be able 
to take care of themselyes ; but others in pots, or where the borders are entirely 
under coyer, wiU require watering two or three times during the winter. The soil 
must be maintained in a moderately moist condition, for when allowed to become 
dust dry, the roots become shriyelled, and the flower-buds drop off wholesale in 
consequence immediately the sap gets into actiye circulation in the spring. It is 
not desirable that the soil in which pot-trees are planted should be frozen, therefore 
stand the trees rather close together, and pack a thick layer of dry leayes or hay 
about the pots. 

FaAMB FOR "WiNTBRiNO BiDDiNO pLA.NTS. — W. P. — A frame erected as you 
propose would answer admirably. The flue ought not to be covered with soil or 
ashes, or the heat from it will cause a steam to rise when the material with which 
it is coyered is the least damp. Place a layer of coal-ashes in the bottom to stand 
the pots apon. Sufficient heat to keep out the frost is all that will be required. 

FuBKisHiNo A Cold CoNSSRyATORT DURING THB WiBTBR. — JB. SehiUfoeky 
Dartmouth Park, — ^You might fill the house with chrysanthemums now, and as 
they go out of bloom supply their places with a few hardy shrubs, including such 
things as Yucca filamentosa yarie^ata, T. gloriosa, Y. recurva, Josminum nudi- 
flonim, J. grandiflorum, Laurestmus, AralLa Sieboldi, A. Sieboldi variegata, A. 
napyrifera, Phormium tenax. The Aucubas are highly ornamental, especially when 
loaded wiUi their brilliant coral-like berries. The yariegated Ligustrums, Euonymns, 
and others of like character, wiU also be seryiceable. Several winter-flowering 
Healiis are sufficiently hardy to stand a few degrees of frt)st without injury, as also 
are the Camellias. You will find aU the information you require in the past volumes 
of the Floral World, and you will do well to treat yourself to a set. The ferns 
will grow without a glass, but will make better progress with that protection. We 
never recommend dealers, and are, therefore, unable to comply with your request 
and we have not time to answer correspondents through the post, however anxious 
we may feel to oblige them. 

Grapbs roR Cool Vinert. — F, J. B.., Upper Norwood. — If you are afraid to 
plant the Golden Champion, substitute either Auckland Sweetwater or Royal Mus- 
cadine for it. A few complaints have been made respecting the constitution of the 
first-named variety, but we believe the weakness to arise solely through the young 
plants being forced too hard in the propagating-house, as the resources of the firm 
who sent it out were taxed to the utmost to meet the enormous demand. We have 
received several favourable accounts, however, of its behaviour, and it has in some 
places made stout rods twenty feet long during the first season alter planting. The 
Hamburgh, known as the FrankenthaJ, is the best for cool vineries. 

Floral World Volumes. — H, W,, Manchester. — The volumes of the Floral 
World for 1867 and 1868 are to be had by order of any bookseller, price 7«. M, 
each.* 

Wentbrinq Myrtlbb abd Scarlbt Geraiviums. — A Lady Amateur.-— Spe- 
cimens of these can be wintered safely in a shed or outhouse, provided the frost 
cannot reach them, although a greenhouse or orchard-house is preferable. The 
geraniums should be kept quite dry at the roots, but the soil in which the myrtles 
are growing must be just moist , and no more. 



The Gardbn Oraclb for 1870 is announced for early publication, by 'iSessn, 
Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster How. — The speciality of the forthcoming 
issue is a new and select list of the choicest dessert fruits, so arranged as to indi- 
cate the seasons when they severally attain perfection, the mode of culture, and 
their respective adaptation to large and small gardens, to forcing and high fruit* 

¥ rowing establishments, and the most humble and unpretending amateur's garden, 
he descriptions of new plants, new flowers, new fruits, new vegetables, and sew 
horticultural inventions and appliances, are to be as full and accurate as usual, and 
the greatest care has been taken to render the selection of flowers, fruits, etc., for 
1870, as perfect as the most critical and cautious amateur could desire. 
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BEAXJTIFXrL ITIES. 

( WUh iUuHraHve plate of Jry leave$.) 

|T is not possible by any description or eulogy, mach lesei 
by the technical enumeration of species and varieties 
attempted in another part of this issue of the FLOBiX 
WoBLD, to convey to our readers any adequate idea of 
the beauties of many kinds of garden ivies. Therefore 
it is that we have attempted the representation of a selected few, 
that we may be the better understood when we speak of these 
plants as eminently deserving the attention of cultivators on account 
of their many and varied uses. It may appear, indeed, to many of 
onr friends, that an apology is needed on our part, for attaching so 
much importance as we do to a group of plants which are repre- 
sented by the hardiest and commonest of British sylvan weeds (for 
we do not mind designating the ivy of the woods a ** weed "), and for 
once we will apologize, in the hope that what shall be said in that 
sense may have some interest for the public generally, and of our 
readers in particular. 

It is not because we have made a careful study of the&^arden 
ivies, and arranged them under new names, in a new classification 
expressly adanted to facilitate collecting them, and to indicate their 
characters ana relationships, that we ^ve them prominence as plants 
of the highest value for the embellishment of the garden. It is. 
because they are hardy and need but little expenditure of money 
and time to bring out their characters effectively, and because, also, 
that those characters entitle them to high regard, for we may seek 
far and wide for any similarly hardy and free-growing group that 
could be put into competition with them for a place of highest 
honour. We are bound to say, too, in defence of this hobby, that 
few can question its integrity, because at present few are acquainted 
with the subject. At all events, the writer of this has travelled tar 
and wide in search of beautiful plaatSy and has never met vnth a 
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collection of ivies to equal his own, whether as to number of varieties 
or the beauty of the individual plants ; so if you will allow it, we will 
end the apology with a bit of boasting, and after fifteen years' assiduous 
application to a neglected subject, it would argue a sad waste of 
time if one had nothing to boast about. Apologies and boastings 
done with, let as now be practical. 

We meet with five or six kinds of ivies usually in British gardens. 
The Irish ivy, usually designated Hedera Ganariemis (in the new- 
classification designated " grandifolia") ; the ** British ivy,*' or Hedera 
helis of the botanists ; the Asiatic ivy, S. eolchica of botanists, 
and H. Regnerima of gardens ; with two or three variegated leaved 
kinds, which have a magnificent appearance when, after many years* 
growth, they are seen sheeting a great breadth of wall. These few 
afford hints that ivies might be turned to some account, but when we 
have secured a good collection, it will be a matter of constant 
surprise and delight to find amongst them an almost unparalleled 
diversity of forms and colours, befitting them for a multitude of 
uses to which, speaking in a general way, ivies have never yet been 
applied at all. 

Perhaps it will convey a better idea of what may be done with 

ivies if a few words are said on the uses to which they have been put 

by the writer of this. In the experimental garden they have afforded 

many distinct and striking features of embellishment. On the 

rockery-bastion, long since figured and described in the Floral 

World, we have grown about twenty of the most distinct varieties. 

The Asiatic ivy throw over one of the arches a splendid mantle of 

huge, leathery, ovate leaves, which mi$:ht be likened to the herimge 

of Aristolochia sipho, though very difterent in texture and colour. 

In another part a fine sheet of the variegated Irish ivy, known in 

catalogues as the " golden blotched " ivy (now designated " pallida"). 

This displayed broad masses of leaves of the clearest primrose or 

amber colour, in many cases without a particle of ^^reen, intermixed 

with leaves partially variegated and alternating with breadths of the 

same plant, with the glossy deep green hue of the normal '* Irish " 

ivy. Another variety -of the Irish ivy, with the leaves uniformly 

blotched with yellowish-grey variegation, the stems and foot-stalks 

shining out conspicuously, owing to their fine reddish purple colour. 

Two remarkable varieties of H. helix adorned anoldier part of the 

bastion, meeting above on one of its arches. One of these is the 

** chrysocarpa" of the catalogues (now designated " pedata"), this 

has deep green leaves, each divided into five narrow segments, 

presenting an admirable resemblance to the foot of a bird. The 

other was the variety called '' digitata," the leaves of which are 

divided into five lobes that very nearly resemble an oatstretched 

human hand. The colour of this is a deep blackish green, with oon- 

spicuoufi grey veins. Of smaller growth, and more refined in their 

beauty, are the '^ marginate " varieties, with small leaves broadly 

margined with creamy variegation, the inner disks a bluish-tinted 

green. In winter a few of this section acquire a fine tone of purplish 

red on the edges of all the leaves. Such then is oae of the uses of 

beautiful ivies ; they offer a most delightful diversity of attractions to 
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a ruin or rockery, and when onoe established make a free rapid 
growtb> and afford entertainment of a far higher order than can 
eyen be imagined bj those who are unfamiliar with their charaisters. 

To speak of ivies as suitable to clothe the ground under trees, 
and to add to the beauty of mounds, and to fill up nooks where 
scarcely any other kinds of plants will grow, is to repeat a thrice- 
told tale. But hitherto only one or two sorts hare been used for 
these purposes, whereas there are about thirty that are suitable, and 
amongst these will be found many curious and interesting forms, 
and a few that are richly variegated. 

When we speak of ivy edgings, we tap a nearly new subject. In 
grassy country gardens these are not so much needed, but in town 
gardens and in the entrance courts in the country, and especially in 
public gardens and promenades, ivy edgings are invaluable. The 
common Irish ivy forms a sumptuous marginal line where a ffood 
breadth can be afforded it, and grows more Ireely in almost any kind 
of soil than any other ivy known. For a finishing feature to a great 
raised bed of evergreen shrubs, or a block of roses, it is truly grand, 
but, strange to say, we meet with but few examples. But kt us 
step a stage higher. What have we now to entertain us in the 
parterre? Perhaps nothing. Now, a good deal of tKought and 
labour are bestowed upon the production of marginal lines of silvery- 
leaved and golden-leaved plants, and in almost every ease preference 
is given to tender subjects that cease to be useful with the first 
accession of frost. Here, then, the variegated ivies will prove fsEist 
and faithful friends if we will have them. All the small-leaved silvery- 
tinted kinds make the neatest and brightest edgings imaginable, and 
are as good all winter as they are all summer ; like the " daisy that 
never dies," tliese hardy, bright-leaved, pliable plants keep their 
beauty for ever, and are always improving with advancing age. It 
may bo rather slow work at first, but there will be much joy at last 
for those who will do them justice. 

Yet once more as to the uses of the ivies. You have heard 
enough, perhaps, of the *' plunging system," and the details of its 
working as carried out in the experimental garden. You shall not 
be troubled again upon that subject now, but it must be mentioned, 
because we owe to our development of that system a knowledge of 
the immense value of the ivies as pot plants, both for the furnishing 
of the garden and the conservatory during winter. Amongst all the 
evergreen shrubs that are adapted for winter furnishing, the ivies 
must take the lead, and whoever will have patience with them will 
be well rewarded. Without patience, however, there can be no 
satisfactory result, for a few years at least must pass ere the culti- 
vator can become possessed of handsome specimens. We know of 
but two modes of training the plants when grown in pots. We 
have tried all the modes of training that could be thought of, and 
found at last that the form of a cone is the best for climbing ivies, 
and the form of a free branching bush the best for the tree ivies, 
though most of these last may also be trained into cones with as 
little trouble as the true climbing sorts. All our pot ivies are grown 
freely. By that term we intend to imply that they are not starved, 
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that they have an annaal top-dressing of manure, and are repotted 
as often as they appear to need it, but are commonly put in the 
same size pots agam, a portion only of the old soil being removed 
from their roots. It is astonishing what huge, bonny, bosky plants 
may be grown in comparatively small pots if they are annually top- 
dressed and have plenty of water from the middle of April to the end 
of June, to assist the growth of the season. The variegated kinds 
make fine conservatory plants, and, as a rule, the silvery — that is^ 
the grey and creamy tinted kinds — are more valuable than the golden, 
or those which have yellow variegation. For the parterre, however, 
the golden-leaved varieties are most valuable when the plants become 
large with age and densely furnished, as they are then abundantly 
and richly variegated, and their golden leaves shine out gaily 
amongst the rich deep green of the general coUection, making the 
dull winter days glad as with streaks of sunshine the summer has 
left behind. 

Enough may be said, even about ivies, perhaps ; and we must 
bring these notes to a close with all the haste possible. 

As to the varieties, then, best adapted for garden uses, the reader 
will find further on a technical description of our collection, which 
has been reduced to fifty in number, in order to comprise only the 
most distinct and beautiful — all indistinct and comparatively unat- 
tractive kinds having been sent to a place called limbo, so that we 
shall neither see nor hear of them more. Now a bit of plain truth 
will be no harm, perhaps. It is a fact, then, that amateurs who have 
a taste for collections in order to make a study of families and 
variation of types, and to secure also a number of beautiful objects, 
may safely obtain and keep for their lasting entertainment all the 
fifty sorts enumerated in our monograph on the subject. It is a 
fact, also, that for every one collector who will hunger and thirst 
after them all, there will be a thousand (or thereabout) who will 
prefer a few of the most striking and free-growing varieties where- 
with to decorate their walls, and rockeries, and parterres and con- 
servatories. We must leave the collectors, and consider the necessities 
of the thousands, and so what should now follow is a selection for 
limited liability purchasers. Taking them in the order in which 
they are enumerated in the monograph, the following claim priority 
of attention for variety and beauty : — 

Sedera helis, the common ivy of the woods, makes a charming 
pot plant, and is one of the best for clothing the ground under trees, 
and also for marginal lines, where something cheap and green, but 
not over-choice, is required. 

Six green-leaved varieties of H, Tielix may be selected with 
safety. Seterophylla is remarkably fresh in colour, being of a deep 
grass-green hue ; the leaves vary in form from that of a broad shield 
without lobes to a small oval or three-lobed leaf. Tortuosa haa 
narrowish leaves of a blackish-green hue, highly polished, and every 
one twisted in much the same way as the leaves of the twisted holly. 
Lucida is well known as the " Poet's ivy." The leaves are large, 
distinctly lobed, the colour a rich full green in summer, changing to 
a fine chocolate or purplish bronze hue in winter. It is the most 
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highlj-pollBhed of all; hence named lucida, the "shining ivy." 
I^igra is of small size, extremely neat, and almost black. Bigitata is a 
splendid variety for a wall or rain ; the leaves are " finger like," very 
dark in colour, with conspicuous grey veins. Fedata, the foot-leaved 
ivy, has long narrow lobes, the colour a dull dark green ; a great mass 
of it on a grey wall, has a most elegant appearance. 

Four variegated-leaved varieties of S, helix may be recommended. 
Ohrysaphylla makes but little show while the plants are young ; but 
old pluits, somewhat starved and pot-bound, make an abunduice of 
leaves of a dear deep yellow colour ; it has a mosfc charming appear- 
ance in autumn, and throughout the winter. MargimUa grandis is 
a magnificent silver-leaved variety, fit for any purpose, forming a 
stto^ptuous edging, and a most welcome pot plant for the parterre or 
the conservatory. Marginata major is a shade less valuable than the 
last, though the leaves are more silvery. It is less attractive as a 
pot plant than the last, but, perhaps, surpasses it when employed as 
an edging to flower-beds, being whiter in summer and autumn, and 
in winter having a reddish tone mingled with its glistening of silver. 
Marginata rubra is a weak grower, with very small leaves. We 
have valued it mach for lighting up groups of ivies in winter beds, 
both because of its clear creamy variegation and the decided tone 
of deep red that overspreads the plant from October to March, after 
which the red colour disappears. It grows very slowly, and the 
owner of it must have patience. 

All the arborescent varieties of H. helix are valuable, but we 
will only name a few of the most beautiful. Bacoifera lutea, the 
'* yellow-berried" ivy, is an extremely beautiful shrub, branching out 
into a compact convex form, as if moulded by an artist, and scarcely 
ever needing the pruning-knife. The leaves are uniformly ovate, 
without lobes, of a cheerful glossy grass green hue. It bears berries 
in extravagant profusion ; they are of a dull orange hue, and when 
ripe the plant is at once a curiosity, and one of the loveliest gems 
of the winter-garden. You know Skimmia Japonica, perhaps. 
Weil, this yellow-berried ivy is a handsomer plant, say three times 
handsomer at the very least, and it grows — the peculiarity of the 
Bkimmia is that it don't grow ; it stands still from now till then^ 
and vexes you to stretch it by pulling, and that you would do if you 
could only put leaves on when jou had made it taller. (N.B. Our 
Skimmiasare such a mass of berries this season that it is a comfort 
they cannot read the foregoing, for to put the yellow-berried ivy 
above them is a daring deed. But what we have written we have 
written, and the (Ecumenical Council shall not erase a word.) 
Argentea major is the finest silver-leaved tree ivy. It is not adapted 
for an edging ; but as a pot plant to plunge in beds during winter, 
or to light up a cool conservatory, is worth a guinea a leaf at least. 
Probably you may buy a plant with fifty leaves for half-a-crown ! 
Aurea grows freely, and when old shows an abundance of deep clear 
orange-coloured variegation. (N.B. Yellow is invaluable ia winter, 
as you may prove by comparing the yellow-berried with the red- 
berried holly ; we cannot part with either, but the first is most 
conspicuous in the landscape.) 
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The '^ Iroh ivy " needs no pnuae. "Fox bee g^wth, Ixvatj gnien- 
nesB, adaptation to any soil or situation, what is there to surpan 
it 9 Simply nothing, and that question is disposed o£ You see 
that a connoisseur in iyies can appreciate the cheapest of them all, 
and give to the uniTorsal fiiTOurite the {Hraise that is its dae ; in 
other words, a love of ivies need not, of necessity, weaken cme's 
love of tmth. Wonderful conclusion ! 

Of Hedcra grandifolia (the " H. Ganariensis " of the books) 
the finest varieties are virtdit ('' Algenensis " of the books), the 
most truly ^* green-leaved " of all the family, a rampant grower, with 
immense leaves, usually cuspid-lobed, the colour a light, cheerful 
grass green. Fallida^ a dashing variegated plant, very inconstant, 
but eminently showy. A bad pot plant, but grand for a great walL 
Maeulata is one of the finest variegated kinds in cultivation, every 
leaf alike splashed and spangled with amber grey — ^a grand plant ui 
a pot, a grand plant on a wall, and awfully grand as an edging in 
poor soil with plenty of room. For a great entrance<coart or 
terrace-walk this would make edgings of the loudest character 
allowable. 

Hedera eoriaeea^ the well-known '* Segneriana" of gardens, is 
scarcely a good pot plant, though every ivy, if well-grown, is worth 
pot*culturc. But on a wall, a summer-house, or a warm, sunny bank, 
it is grand, the leaves are so large, so thick, so rich in colour, and so 
glossy. A cold soil and a dark spot will kill this ivy — as we dis* 
covered to our cost in the experimental garden, where it was planted 
as an edging to a rhododendron bed in a cold damp situation, and 
it never grew at all ; so, after three years' waiting for it, we removed 
it, and planted Irish ivy in its stead. This grew more in one year 
than the other did in three, so we learned something by that 
ezperinient. 

The arborescent form of H. coriacea, which we have named 
Dendroides, is a grand shrub to plant under trees, or grow in 
pots. It is so peculiar in character that no one unused to 
ivies will believe that it is one, so if you go in for Hederaa, 
beware of doubts as to your veracity when you say to your won- 
dering friend, '* This, too, is an ivy, but how much like a rhodo- 
dendron, isn't it P" 

Do you want to see ivies P No difficulty. Oo to Messrs. E. 
Q-. Henderson and Son's Nursery, St. John's Wood. You will see 
there a great collection. Eemember, also, that Mr. Turner, of 
Slough, has a fioe lot. If at any time in the neighbourhood of 
Islington, get a peep at the " Green," and see Irish ivy as an 
edging ; and as the place was laid out and planted by the writer of 
this, you may find a moment's amusement in criticising said writer's 
notions of town gardening. If you should visit Mr. Headly. of 
Stapleford, see the summer house in his garden clothed with Hedera 
coriacea. If you drive down the road to Ware, look out for a great 
chaplet of ivy in a forecourt on the left side of the road in Tottenham^ 
and ibr a great wall of variegated ivy on a substantial residence 
just before you reach Fender's End. If you — but, oh dear, there 
are so many glorious screens and poles ol ivy to be found, that 
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we BAj, pawim^ pamm^ pamm^ and put down the pen and go to 
bed. Details at some future time. 

2The varietiea represented in theplate are the following :—l, JET* 
helisr Nigra; 2, JET. h. A»rea ; 8, JBL. h. Lucida ; 4, H. ffrcmdifoUa 
JPaUida; 6, M. y. MaeiOaim; 6, H. A. ChryMophyUa ; 7, H, h. Marfi- 
naiagrandu. S. H* 




WINTBE.rLOWEBIN& HEATHS. 

BY JOHN MAUiBB, 
Brunswick Nimer j, Tottenham. 

LTHS are generally considered to be so difficult to 
manage that amateur plant-growers are afraid to take 
them in hand. The difficultj, if there is a difficulty, 
does not, howeYer, consist in their requiring any extra- 
ordinary treatment^ but rather in their having the 
necessary attention at the right moDoient. Unlike many soft- wooded 
plants, which can be allowed to flag for a considerable time without 
serious injury, the heaths must not suffer a momenfc for the want 
of moisture at the roots ; for if the soil gets dust-dry, the foliage will 
assuredly fall off, and leave the plant a mass of bare wood if it 
happens to survive the sho(^. On the other hand, too much moisture 
at the roots will produce results equally disastrous, though not so 
quickly accomplished. The heaths have many claims upon amateurs, 
because they take up very little space, bloom at a season of the year 
when flowers are comparatively scarce, and require no expense for 
flre-heat beyond what is necessary to keep the frost from them. 
They can, in fact, be grown altogether without fire-heat, if they 
are sufficiently protected with mats or litter. 

The most difficult part of heath-growing is propagation ; and it 
will be as well for those who have not much practical knowledge of 
plant-growing to buy in a stock of young plants just potted into 
small go's. This will save much time, and, perhaps, disappoint- 
ment. However, it will not do to pass it over, for there are hun- 
dreds of amateur growers who take double the pleasure in cultivating 
plants raised by themselves from cuttings than others which have 
been bought in. But it will be well to point out at once that, 
unless the following conditions can be complied with, it will be 
better to leave it alone. 

In January, a plant of each sort that is to be propagated must 
be placed in a temperature of about dO'*, and be kept near the glass. 
This is necessary to start the young side-shoots into active growth, 
and draw them slightly. When they have attained a length of from 
half to three-quarters of an inch, sup them off with the finger and 
thumb ; then remove a few of the lower leaves by the same process, 
and insert the cuttings rather thickly in five-inch pots prepared in 
the usual way. But in preparing the pots, be careful to have them 
well-drained, and the peat and the layer of sand on the surface 
made very firm. The cuttings must be kept in the same temperature 
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as advised above for starting the old plants, and if the house is not 
kept rather close, it will be necessary to place the cutting-pota 
under a hand-light, with the top lifted at all times to admit a little 
air. It is a yery common practice to cover the cutting-pots with 
bell-glasses, but its adoption is decidedly injurious, and thousands 
of cuttings are lost annually from this cause alone. Watering ia 
very important : you must only give sufficient to ^keep the sand 
and soil moderately moist. 

The cuttings must not remain in the cutting-pot a day after they 
are rooted ; therefore, as soon as they have a few healthy young roots, 
pot o£P singly into small 60's. Here it will be necessary to pause 
and say a few words about the manner of potting, and the most 
suitable compost. This, however, can be dismissed with few words. 
The soil must consist of good fibry peat, broken up rather roughly, 
and mixed with about a fourth part of sand. The pots muat be 
clean, and have an inch of rather small crocks placed carefully in 
the bottom for drainage. In potting ram the soil in as firm as pos- 
sible, and in shifting into larger pots, see that the soil is filled in 
regularly, to prevent the possibility of the water running down on 
one side, and thus preventing the ball of soil being wetted equally 
all through. 

As they are potted off, place in a cold frame, and keep rather 
close for a fortnight, and then increase the ventilation gradually, and 
in about a month after potting remov# the lights altogether, or 
stand the plants on a bed of coal-ashes outside, wnere they will have 
free exposure to the sun and air. The only attention necessary 
during the stay in the open air will be to keep them properly 
supphed with water, and to stop the yo\mg shoots once or twice, as 
may be necessary to lay the foundalSon of a bushy ppecimen. In 
September remove to the greenhouse, keep close to the glass, and 
expose them to no more artificial heat than is really necessary to 
exclude the frost, or keep the atmosphere dry and sweet. The 
onl^ enemy likely to attack them at this stage is mildew, which can 
easily be destroyed by dusting the foliage with sulphur before it 
gets a too firm hold. 

In April shift into five or six-inch pots, and, afters month or six 
weeks' probation in a cold frame, remove to the open air. No 
stopping must be practised, unless it be in very exceptional cases. 
When plants have the growing points of the shoots nipped out once 
or twice during the second year's growth, they grow so dumpy that 
it is impossible to see the flowers to advantage. Whereas, when no 
stoppage is practised, a plant in a six-inch pot will produce from 
twenty to thirty strong shoots eighteen inches in height, each of 
which will form perfect pyramids of bloom at the proper season. 
One reason why some people fail in flowering them satisfactorily ia 
simply because the first growth is stopped, and the second, for want 
of time, is insufficiently matured. Another cause arises through 
shading the plants during the summer ; whereas, they ought to be 
fully exposed to the sun at all times. 

Ketum the stock to the greenhouse again in September, when 
the earliest kinds will soon begin to flower. Lithe Mtaeh following 
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cut the mam shoots back to within two or three inches of their 
base, and as soon as the young shoots are three-quarters of an inch 
long, shift into pots one size larger, and deal with them as advised 
the previous season ; and continue the same treatment every spring 
until they get too large, when they can be thrown away to make 
room for others. 

The earliest of the winter-flowering kinds is the pretty white- 
flowered^ cixffra ; and then follow, in the order in which they are 
j^amed^ gracilia awtumtMUsy pink, flowers small, but produced very 
prolusely; eohrans, white; hyemalis^ purplish-rose, tipped with 
white, one of the very best ; Wilmoreana, rose, tipped with white ; 
ffraeilis venudity like the autumn gracilis, but flowers in February. 
In conclusion, it is only necessary to say that these directions apply 
with equal force to the management of ten plants or ten thousand. 




THE CAMELLIA AS A HARDY SHEUB. 

BT BOBEBT OUBBEDOB. 

Church Walk Karserj, Stoke Kewington, N. 

_ [APS many of the readers of this communication will 
be surprised when told that Camellias can be grown and 
flowered in the open-air in this country ; and also that 
they are as hardy as a large number of shrubs used ex- 
tensively for garden embellishment. Such, however, is 
the case, and in sheltered situations not too far north they may be 
planted in beds out of doors with every reasonable chance of 
their growing well and flowering freely. 

In advising the outdoor culture of Camellias, I am not recom- 
mending the adoption of anything of an experimental character, 
because it has repeatedly been proved that it can be done, and that, 
too, in a somewhat unfavourable situation. In confirmation of this, 
let me cite an instance :— In the year 1852 a plantation of camellias 
WHS formed by Mr. Or. Taylor, a respected member of the horti- 
cultural community, in his employer's gardens on Stamford Hill. 
The plantation consisted of two large beds on the bwn, disposed 
and planted in precisely the same manner as rhoaodendrons are 
managed. The natural soil, a heavy loam, was taken out to a depth 
of three feet, and replaced with a mixture of peat and loam, obtained 
from Wanstead, Essex. It is, however, of no consequence where 
the soil comes from, provided the loam is silky in texture, and the 
peat ftdl of fibre. The beds were thus prepared, and in the spring 
of the above-mentioned year were planted with a fine lot of half- 
specimens, averaging three feet high, and comprising about sixty of 
the best varieties known. Here they made rapid progress, aided by 
the rains and night-dews, which are, no doubt, far superior to the 
best of our showers from engines and syringes. They had and 
xeqoired little or no attention beyond shortening here and there a 
few rampant-growing shoots, to preserve the uniformity of the mass. 
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Every year in April they presented a magnifioenfc appearance. 
They not only flowered profuaely, but generally ^>eaknaig the flowera 
were fine in quality. The old Double-White maintained its bigb 
character as, what shall I say P — as '' a bedding plant ;'* G<Hrallina 
was, of course, a blaze of glory ; and Tricolor was gay and more of a 
" tree carnation" than any dianthus was ever known to be. This 
went on for six successive years, and then the killing frost of 1860 
cut them to the ground, and the old stools were taken up and 
destroyed. They were not^ however, completely killed, and had 
they been taken up and cut back to stumps a foot or lo long, and 
then potted in the smallest pots possible, and placed in a warm, 
moist, darkish house, to be gently forced into growth, they would, 
in three years, have made good bushes again. A collection growing 
out of doors at Chandler's Nursery, Yauzhall, was also cat down in 
the same way and at the same time. 

It will thus be seen that camellias may be grown in beds as 
rhododendrons are, and with just the same kind of treatment. In 
the northern counties th^ may not do well, but in the midland and 
southern districts there can be no more risk attached to the growth 
of camellias in the open-air than hundreds of other subjects that are 
not a whit more hardy — ^say, for example, the lovely little Azalea 
amcena, which does well here as an outdoor shrub, and although cut 
down at the same time, and in the same manner as cameUitt, two 
years afterwards it was as buxom with leaves and flowers as if it 
had never been hurt. 

There is now growing in Her M^esty's gardens, at Osborne, a 
splendid specimen of the old Yariegata, which has been in the open 
air for many years past, and was. this spring a picture of health and 
beauty ; loaded as it was with its bright and richly-coloured flowen, 
which were quite equal to others grown under glasa. 

To make the plants as secure from frost as posaibk, the surface 
of the bed should be covered with a good thickness of dry straw, or 
leaves, shaken loosely amongst the plants ; and to prevent the pro- 
tecting material being blown away, lay a few heavy stones or Iq^ of 
wood on the top. 

:;; As camellias were not killed by the frost of 1860-61, and as it 
is likely enough there may not be such another for a centnry, the 
planting of c&mellias out of doors is as safe a proceeding as many 
others that find favour with spirited amateurs in deeorativa 
gardening. , 



Thb Famr ov Taosonu Van YoLxsin.^tf any who admire tbii plant fbr ite 
beantiM bloom are not aware that tbo fhiit u edible. Mewrt. Bair and Sngdea, 
King Street, Govent Garden, haye recently bad tome examples, and they am not 
only edible, but really delicionSf resembling Paasiflora ednlis^ut sweeter, and 
Buperior to the Granadillai or pumpkin-fruited passion-flower. The fruit is nearly 
six inches long, and about an inch and a quarter through at the widest part, with a 
very stout staUc, tapering Tery gradntlly from the base to the ^eK> and ixngalariy 
and obecarely ribbed. 
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THE LADIES* GARDEN.— No. XI. 

BY J. C. GI.ARES, 

HiBtd Gardener at Cothekton Honee, TaianAcnu 

3>EC0SATI0H Ol* TLOimEfTiliDB BUBOTa WIKTSIL 

|HOSE who are not dispoaed to use bulbs, or the her- 
baceous plants which I have in preyioas numbers 
recommended for filling the flower-beds during winter, 
may produce a yery pretty effect by the judicious 
use of small ornamental and variegated shrubs; and 
these, with care, may be made to do the same duty for several suc- 
cessive years. Undoubtedly, the best way is to grow them in pots ; 
but, as the majority of people may consider that a laroublesome plan, 
the next beat way is to secure a shady spot for them during the 
summer, under a wall or fence. The soil of the spot they occupy 
in summer should be deep, and rather light and sandy. W hen it is 
time to put out the summer bedders, the shrubs should be trans- 
ferred to this spot, and planted immediately, with great care, at 
suitable distances apart, and be well watered after planting. They 
would be benefited immensely if they could have at this time a 
mulch, two inches thick, of good half-rotten manure, covering every 
bit of soil between the plants. In the absence of manure, use the 
same thickness of the grass-mowings from the lawn. They will be 
sure to want water several times during the summer; and when 
short grass is used for mulching, repeat the application after every 
watering, as it soon withers up. The mulching not only saves 
labour in watering, but it keeps the soil round the roots in a more 
uniform degree of moisture. 

There is no lack of subjects adapted to the purpose, nor does it 
require an extravagant outlay oven in the first instance. The selec- 
tion of plants must be maide according to the peculiarities and 
position of the place ; and when they are put into the beds they 
must not be huddled together as if they were promiscuously dropped 
from the clouds. Tlieir heights and colours should be studied, and 
so arranged, that every plant in every group is seen to the best 
advantage. If our lady readers would only try the use of these 
subjects for the winter dressing of the flower-garden, I am sure 
they would ultimately become attached to them ; for what can be more 
cheerful in the dull months of winter than the variegated hollies ? 
Indeed, some of them are remarkable for their chaste and rich leaf* 
colouring. Let us suppose we have a round bed to set out ; we will 
choose for a centre four or five plants of Rhododendron pontiownif 
and then two or three lines deep round the bed with plants, decreas- 
ing in size from the centre outwards, of the difler^t varieties of 
variegated HoUieSy the result will be a cheerful and pleasing scene all 
the winter. Then we have, for another, the A^tcuba Japonica, or 
** variegated laurel," and the green and golden-leaved Ewmymua^ 
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some of which are quite hardy in the southern and western 
counties. All these may be used separately or together, according 
to taste; but when all the above-namea subjects are mingled 
together according to their respectiye heights, they create an effect 
that makes a deep and lasting impression on all who witness it. 
The centre bed of our flower-garden is this year filled in this way, 
and its appearance is most beautiful, and will continue so until the 

Elants are remoyed for the summer bedders. Besides these, we 
aye the green Hollies to choose from, the different yarieties of Box, 
the Irish and the common Yew, the Chinese and American Thuias^ 
the Laurestinus, the FhULyrea, and seyeral other ornamental shrubs 
that any nursery can furnish. 

There are one or two real gems for this work that eyery one 
ought to grow in pots ; for the trouble of doing them well is insig- 
nificant in comparison to their worth. One of the best is Oratrngus 
pyracantha. Aiiother beauty is Garrya elliptiea. The first- is a 
brilliant berry-bearing shrub, often seen upon warm walls, glowing 
and glistening with its coi*al-like berries at this time of year. The 
Ghirrya is a scarce and choice eyergreen shrub, that ouffht to be grown 
for the sake of its long tasselled inflorescence produced during the early 
part of winter. All the variegated Euonymus are best grown in pots, 
in a rather poor sandy soil, or the yariegation is likely to ran out. 
Another suitable subject for pots is the Jasminnni n/udiflorumy which 
produces its cheerful yellow flowers through the winter, while the 
plant is leafless. 

It is eyident, then, that there is no scarcity of material wherewith 
to render the garden as cheerful during winter (taking the nature 
of the season into consideration) as it is during summer, and that, 
too, without any great effort or expense. With the exception of 
varigated hollies, which are somewhat costly, eyery plant I hay© 
recommended may be obtained for a shilling or two ; and after the 
first outlay it would only require, at most, a yery few shillings 
expended eyery two or three yeara to make good losses, or to take 
the place of any that grow too large for the purpose. Under thia 
system all the plants must be treated carefully when remoying 
them. They must be planted with care, and remoyed to their winter^ 
quarters not later than the middle of October. 

In the case of large beds there are two subjects, although not 
strictly hardy shrubs, yet are admissible with them. I allude to the 
yarieties of variegated Feritoinkle, An edging of the large-growing 
yariety, called Vvnca major elegantissima, has a striking effect when 
looked upon from the distance, especially if in a large bed. 

In closing those papers, I trust they hare contributed to show 
that the garden may be so managed as to present a succession of 
attractions in all seasons, without a break or halt. As no lady 
would tolerate disorder and dirt in her household, so I have sup* 
posed that the " Lady's Garden " should be a garden always in the 
fullest sense of the word, and in that yiew of the case haye shaped 
my agreeable labours, which are now at an end. 
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HOW TO UTILIZE A TOWN AREA. 

BY W. 9. FBIOB, SSQ. 

|HE propensity of mankind to move only in beaten tracks 
appears to be a normal characteristic of our race. 
There seems to exist a natural antipathy in the minds 
of most men to original thought, and to the exercise of 
those inventive faculties whereby conveniences may be 
increased, and pleasures extended. Thus the spirit of innovation is 
looked upon as a thing to be discountenanced and avoided ; till 
having reached the stage of established fact, no folly becomes too 
stupendous, no absurdity too glaring to be followed by the unrea- 
soning crowd. These propositions hold equally true of the most 
important as well as of the most trivial pursuits. Hence oppor- 
tunity is lost, invention is paralyzed, and a dreary inanity would 
prevail but for the enterprise of the independent few — the pioneers 
of progress, who, from time to time, by pertinacious adherence to 
their principles and opinions at length convert quondam opponents 
into admiring disciples. 

I was led into this train of thought a short time ago, by what 
many might consider a trivial illustration. In passing by a large 
house at the West-end, I perceived one of the areas converted into 
a complete, well-furnished fernery. The effect was as novel as it was 
charming and ingenious. The basement apartment was evidently 
in use as a sitting-room, from which the eflfect must have been 
that of looking into a conservatory, and that too of no mean extent. 
The plants had been recently syringed, and their cool freshness and 
vivid green, presented such a contrast to the scorching sun and 
heated pavement, as to form a complete oasis in the desert of hot 
bricks and mortar of the streets. 

Now here the genius of the innovator had evidently been at work 
— some enterprising soul, above the stereotyped box of mignonette, 
with the convolvulus in a flower-pet, or scarlet-runner trained 
round the window, had exemplified what might be done to extem- 
porize a scene of verdure and beauty, even in so ungenial a spot as 
a London area; with what. beneficial results upon the mind and 
morale it is impossible to estimate. 

Now why cannot such an example be extensively followed P- 
and '* area gardening " be made to form an interesting feature in 
connection with town habitations. With a view to the assistance of 
such as may be inclined to attempt the experiment, it may not be 
out of place to enter a little more into detail of the objects used to 
carry out such an undertaking. A few large roots, some white flints 
and clinkers arranged against the walls, furnished the groundwork of 
the plan. These were filled with hardy ferns of diflerent kinds and 
aspects, tastefully contrasted, some in pots, sunk in moss ; others 
planted in suitable hollows, filled with mould, in the roots and 
clinkers themselves. Colour was supplied by pots of geraniums, 
fuchsias, and similar easily-managed subjects, perfumed by red and 
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white BtockB, and mignonette. Two or three cross bars, sustained 
hanging wire baskets filled with Nasturtiums, ivy-leayed Geranium, 
Tradescanti^ zebrina, Sedum Bieboldii, and such-like trailers. The 
House-leek, in its various tribes, and the Echeveria, were growing in 
the crevices of the stones. There are hosts of inexpensive and 
hardy plants of succulent character useful for such purposes, that 
will suggest themselves to the practical gardener, or tlit may be 
found in such publications as the " Garden Oracle," and more pair- 
ticularly in the admirable " Tern Garden," recently issued ; indeed, 
the adventurer disposed to beautify what is usually a most unsightly 
spot; devoted to dust-bins, old brooms, and other abominations of 
the presiding deities of the lower region*, cannot do better tlian 
possess himself of the above-named works at once, as the bases for 
his operations. 

Nor is the scope of such a system of " area gardening" confined 
to the summer. By means of a few sashes placed across, which may 
be so arranged as not to interfere with the ventilation of the dwelling 
rooms, a complete conservatory could be constructed in which plante 
might be kept growing during the whole year ; some of which, such as 
tulips, hyacinths, and other hardy bulbs, might be regularly brought 
on as ornaments for the other apartments of the house. The means 
for heating such a structure could be easily managed from the 
kitchen boiler, or by the employment of gas ; the sashes would be 
made to lift up for giving air, of course. It will be apparent that a 
constant relief in the permanent furnishing may be kept up by a 
change of the plants in pots analogous to that employed in carrying 
out the "plunging systems" in the garden. Many nurserymen 
would contract to supply such a change by the dozen at a small 
expense, removing the plants from time to time as they passed out 
of oloom. 

Another very interesting modification of this method of utilizing 
a town area, to which it might be made a pleasing adjunct, also fell 
under my notice — it was that of a large aviary of sparrow-proof 
wire, in which were some twenty or thirty canaries and other song 
birds. In summer a miniature fountain threw np its tiny spray, 
and a little tree furnished resting and roosting accommodation for its 
feathered tenants, whose sprightliness and blithe notes exhibited a 
striking contrast to their unfortunate brethren shut up in a diminu- 
tive cage. 

It will, of course, be understood that these suggestions do not 
profess to be a complete treatise on a subject which admits of such 
wide yet systematic treatment, according to individual tastes and 
circumstances. They will, however, be sufficient to set ideas 
working, and to ventilate the question preparatory to more expanded 
consideration on a future occasion. 
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GAEDEN IVIES. 

OK THS CIii.SSIZ'ICATIOK AKB K0KEKCLATT7IUB OF THB 8FX0IBS 
AVD TABIKTIXS OV HSBEBA. 

(Oommanloated to the LinneBan Society by Shirlbt Hibbsbd.) 

|UBING the past fifteen jears I have assidaonsly collected and cultivated 
the species and varieties of Hedera, and my collection comprises upwards 
of one hundred varieties (to-called), representing the three well-known 
types ; namely, H. helix, of Linnsens ; H. Canariensis, of Willdenow ; 
and H. colohica, of Koch. Observing that many varieties were known 
in gardens under a diversity of names, and that those names were in many caaes 
luneoessarily complex, and in some cases obnoiious both to sense and syntax, I 
determined on a complete revision of my own garden catalogue of ivies, and I now 
respectfully submit to the Linnesan Society a general summary of results :— - 

First, as to the general principles of the olassification now adopted. It is based 
on the three species named above, the characters of which are unmistakable. The 
■abdivisions comprise groups of— 1, Scandent, or climbing ivies with green leaves | 
2, Bcandtfit, or climbiog ivies with variegated leaves ; 3, Arborescent, or fruiting 
ivies witii graen leaves ; 4, Arborescent, or fruiting varieties with variegated 
leaves. Under one or mors of these four subdivisions may be placed every garden 
ivy known — a few which combine the property of climbing and the more free 
growth of the scandent forms, with the property of fruiting also, may claim a place in 
more than one groap. I have, however, in everyisucli ease, considered a variety 
known to bear firuit as arborescent, though as to habit of growth it may very closely 
approximate to the truly scandent forms. A very brief experience with ivies will 
conviooe the observer that every scandent form tends inevitably to the fruiting form, 
requiring only age and immunity from the pruning-knife to produce in due time 
abundance of berries. It is not, however, so generally well known that every 
fruiting form, however arborescent, is capable of reverting back to its corresponding 
scandent form — the mere opportunity for climbing, as for example proximity to an 
<^d brick wall and its roots having IVee range in a rich soil, tending to what may be 
properly termed its rejuvenescence. More than one variety in this collection 
appears to be in a permanently intermediate condition between the extreme cha- 
racters of the climbing and fruiting fonns, producing sheets that are in some cases 
decidedly scandent, with large and distinctly lobed leaves, and other shoots of a 
more twiggy nature, with small entire leaves ; these twiggy shoots fending always 
to produce fruit, but never so much as perfecting a flower-bud. 

Secondly, as to the nomenclature. In adopting or inventing names for the 
most distinctive kinds in the oollection, an endeavour has been made to harmonize 
the requirements of the cultivator with the usages of the botanist. For garden 
purposes, one dcRoriptive name, which can be easily romembered, or, at all events, 
.easily associated with the plant it represents, is the great desideratum. Com- 
memorative names are simply useless as aids to identiflcation, and geographical 
names are nearly useless when good ; and as they are generally bad, they are 
alsogeneraUy objectionable. Hedera Canariensts may be cited as an example. It is 
the Gaoary-Lslands ivy of the botanist, the *' Irish ivy '' of the horticulturist, the 
African ivy of the traveller. The necessity of a revision of the nomenclature 
of the ivies may be established by a glance at any garden list of them. Thus, 
fur example, we find, even in the best catalogues, such names as Hedera heUx 
mrboretoene haocifera hUea. Now, to say nothing about scientific proprieties, 
such names spread over a collection of a hundred or so varieties constitute a 
painful burlesque of botanical nomenclature. The plan I have adopted makes an 
end of all such difficulties ; it provides for every distinctive kind a descriptive 
name, which can be taken up into its proper connections by the botanist— if 
the botanist will adopt it — while for the use of the gardener it is valuable both 
as a key to the character of the plant, as well as a suggestion of its existence. 
To earry out this plan in its entirety, I have been cc^mpelled to assign to two 
out of the three species new specific designations, which I trust the botanist 
will allow, if only in aid of an experiment which has for its principal objects 
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simplicity and utility in the nomenclature of plants. Thus, '^ the Canary*' or '^ Irish" 
ivy is in this classiBoation designated Hedera grandifolia : and the Colehioan 
iyy, more generally known as H. Kegneriana, is named H. eoriacea. 

Thirdly, as to the yarieties. These, if estimated by their names, number con- 
siderably over two hundred. After a first general revision, and the obliteration of 
a number of most ridiculous synonymes, there remained about one hundred kinds. 
These were carefully clasiified and compared, the most distinctive being renamed^ 
nnles;} it happened that the names they already bore were deemed suitable. There 
remained no less than fifty yarieties, sufficiently separated by their characters to 
justify the places assigned them in the classification. All others haye been 
cancelled, and the collection comprises the selected fifty kinds only. 

Hedera helix (Linnasus), the European ivy. The pedicels* and oalyx ore 
covered with white stellate hairs, with six to eight rays each. . 

A. Scandent green-leaved forms of E. helix.— flit^ metfor^ the largest leaved 
British ivy ; Selix minor, the smallest leaved British ivy. These are the two 
commonest climbing ivies in all the northern parts of Europe. StierophjfUtt, a 
beautiful variety, intermediate between the scandent and the nruiting form, but has 
neyer vet flowered. It was raised from seed at Stoke Newington. OraoiUa, a 
very slender form of H. helix. Tortuota, a variety characterized by its twisted 
leaves. Lobata major, a robust variety, with leaves distinctly lobed. Rugomt^ 
a robust variety with corrugated leaves. Ludda, commonly known as Hedera 
helix poetica, or the Poet's ivy ; it is remarkably glossy, and the noblest variety in 
this section. Nigra^ the leaves are nearly black. Comtraata^ variously known at 
'^ Sagittaefolia," "Taurica," etc., etc. ScviifoUa^ a small variety with shield- 
shaped leaves. Cinerea, known in gardens as ** Himalaioa ;" it has the most 
decidedly grey-tinted leayes of any in this section. TViloba, a small rariaty, 
almost uniformly three-ljbed. PalmcUa, tliis is the <' Hedera helix palmata" of 
garden^. Crenatct^ the **crenata*' of gardens. Digiiatct^ the ^'digitata" of 
gardens. Angularity a peculiarly angular-leaved form, which is occasionally met 
with labelled " Taurica." Pedata, an exceedingly distinct form, known in gardens 
as *' chrysocarpa ;** but as it is unquestionably a scandent form, the leaves of which 
will become less deeply lobed or absolutely entire when it attains a fruiting state, 
such a name is inadmissible — it belongs, in fact, to the fruiting form, and not to 
this peculiarly pedate kind. Minima has the smallest leaves of all ; in general 
configaration they resemble those of pedata, but the two plants are quite Satinet, 
more especially in winter, when pedata has a deep green hue, and minima is of a 
brownish purple. 

B. Scandent variegated-leaved forms of H. HKLix.--l>Moo2of', the " Hedera 
helix minor marmorata'' of gardens. Sulphurea, a sulphur-tinted variety, known 
as "marginata canescens." CkrytophyUa, a fine golden-hued ivy, which being 
popular has a multitude of garden names, the most common being '^aurea densa 
minor,'' and *' canariensis aurea marmorata." ChrysaphyUa palmata^ a palmate 
leaf with yellow variegation. Marginata grandia, Marginata nu^'or, Margimaia 
media^ Marginata minor, Marginata rubra, a group of five diatinct and beautiAil 
yarieties, the leaves of which are margined with creamy variegation. The last in 
the group acquires a deep red tint in winter. The names by whioh these five an 
severally described in garden catalogues are sufficient in number to serve for fifty 
varieties, and sufficiently ridiculous to be unfit for any. '* Hedera helix minor 
marginata CuUisii," the garden name of the variety now designated "marginata 
rubra," affords an example of the necessity of a thorough revision of the names. Suh* 
marginata, the last in this section, is characterized by a line-like whitish margin. 
The five constituting the marginata group proper, have broad band-like margins. 

C. Arborescent green-leaved yarieties of H. helix. — JBaee^era nigra, the 
common fruiting form of H. helix. Bacdfera nigra crenaia, a wrinkled-leaved 
variety of the last. Baecifera hUea, the yellow- berried ivy. Baec^isra aUia, 
the white-fruited ivy. 

JD. Arborescent variegated-leaved yarieties of H. KKLVL.-^Argeniea major, 
a remarkably fine variegated tree ivy. Argentea mtsor, similar to the last, but 
with sm-iUer leaves. These are counterparts of the marginata varieties in section 
B, but as they cannot be placed in that section because of their arborescent 
character, they are not regarded as marginata, but as silver>leayed ivies, and thus 
thuir names separate them from the gronp to which, by their colours, they are 
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closely related. Sub-tutett, the counterpart in a climbing form of snlphnrea in 
section B, Aurea^ a splendid YAriety, with rich golden Tariegation, connterpart 
in a climbing form of clurysophylla in section B. 

Hbobba obandifolia (Qibberd), the large-leayed African vrj, H. Canariensis, of 
WiUdenow, H. Hibernica, of ^^ardens. The pedicels and caljx are covered with 
white stellate hairs, which haye from thirteen to fifteen rays each. 

A. Scan dent green-leayed forms of H. o&aitdifolia. — QrandifoUa^ the common 
Irish ivy. Viridis, ** Algeriensis** of gardens, the leaves light green with cnspid 
lobes, or nearly entire ; usually regarded as a species, but nndoabtedly an Irish 
ivy, in a state intermediate between the true climbing and the trne fruiting habit. 

JB. Scandent yariegated-leayed forms of H. qrandifolii.. — VtMrteffota, & new, 
scarce, handsome variety, the glossy leaves richly margined with 'primrose yellow. 
Pallida^ well known in gardens as the ** golden-blotched " ivy. MaeuUUa^ a fine 
variety, the leaves of which are uniformly blotched and spotted with yellowish grey 
variegation. CcmetcenB, known in gardens as " Algeriensis foliis variegatis." 

C, Arborescent green-leaved forms of H. qrandivolta. — Ar^escenM, the 
common fruiting form of the Irish ivy. CordifoliOf a variety with thick-textured 
cordate leaves. Ciupidata, a tree-like variety with cuspid lobes. 

D. Arborescent variegated-leaved forms of H. obakdifolii.. — Flana^ a fine 
variety with rich yellow yariegation. Striata^ the leaves striped and blotched with 
yellowish creamy variegation. 

Hbdbba. cobiaoba f fiibberd), the thick-leaved Asiatic'lvy. H. oolchica, of Koch, 
H. RcBgneriana of gardens. The pedicels and calyx covered with two-lubed scales, 
the lobee diyided into seyen to ten segments. 

A. Scandent green-leaved forms of H. oobiacba. — OonaMOf known in gardens 
as *< Boegneriana'* and ** Cordifolia.*' 

B. Scandent variegated-leaved forms ot H. oobiaoba.— Hitherto I have not met 
with s variegated form of the thick-leaved ivy, nor has a single Variegated leaf 
occuired amongst a number of plants submitted to every yariety of treatment. 

C. Arborescent green-leayed forms of H. ooriacba. — Dendroideg, this name is 
adopted to distinguish it from the arborescent form of H. grandifolia. It is a 
remarkable ivy, resembling in growth a rhododendron or an evergreen cerasns more 
than any ivy of the prevailing type. 

D. Arboveeoent variegated-leayed forms of H. cobiaoba. None. 



DECBMBEE. 

Thb bleak wind whistles through the ghostly trees. 

The varied leaves lie scattered on the ground. 
No more bright flowers yield fragrance to the breeze, 

Nor birds along the sUvery lakes abound : 
But all haye fled at winter's dread command. 

Leaving our isle inanimate and drear. 
To speud their winter in some fairer land, 

Where cold and piercing winds they may not fear. 
Pale are the rays that through the lattice shine, 

But their faint warmth is welcome to the poor, 
And tint the coral-berried shrubs that twine 

In rustic beauty round the cottage door. 
Alone the redbreast, on the leafless spray. 

Trills his wild warble in the wastefol cold, 
While in the reddening west declining day 

Shrinks from a world where Time is growing old« 
No more the liiUs their floral beauties yield. 

The autumn crocus from the mead has passed, 
Nature lies dormant both in wood and field, 

And snow-flakes drift before the northern blast 
Sad is King Winter when he conras to lay 

His fatid touch upon this fragile earth, 
To breathe the chilly words of death, and say — 

Depart I till spring a^aim shall bring you into birth. B. T. E. 

VOL. iT.—iro. xn. 24 
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Bab.~29-99. 
TX1B.-46, 86, 40. 



] IBtttmitx. I 



Wwift.— 8.B.V., B.W. 
Bjlxm. — ^1*6 in. 



Obbbvhouu Fu>WBBfl. -^ Aeaeia 
plahfpiera ; CAmelliM, Corrta eardinalU, 
O, dtUeatas BpaerU earmiiuOa, B. Lady 
Alie* Peel, E. Lord Palmentim, B. pietu- 
rata; Briea eolorane, B. hffMda, B. 
hyemaliti Primula nnetme, \n Tmr., So- 
Itmum eapeieeoHrum, and WetberhiU'a 
hybrids. 



Gamdmx 'WLOwmaM.^ActmiUm autum- 
naUa, Cknftanthemum iripariitum, Caw^ 
panula eoloratat Bwptkakmim eaUe^iMuim, 
Bitpaiorimm truneaium, &<dimm rojw /Wjwt , 
Hell^tonu floetidtu, TitseiUuo fragrame ; 
Violeto in Tarietj. 



Thb Wbatkbb.— The wMther of DeMmb^r it Dioallr 'very ohanswhle, with 
mndh dampstM when thft windia 8. W. ; frocta of short dnratton, and not fraqnent. 

Flower Gaaden. — All ground work should be poshed on ms fkat as enronm- 
stances will permit, to enable it to get thoroughly settled before spring. This is a 
yerj good time to form fresh lawns, and Uj down tnrf. Work of this kind ia 
frequently left until spring, and generally entails an immense awiount of labour in 
watering, to keep the grass alive ; whereas, if laid down at this season of the year, 
it would be thoronghTy established before the weather is hot enough to affsot it. 
Deciduous trees and shrubs may be planted during the eariy part of the month with 
leaaonable chance of sucoessi but unless the planting can be finished qoickly, it 
will be well to leave it until the spring. All unoccupied beds and borders should be 
dug up, and the sar£soe left rough, to enable the weather to act upon it. Now 
that the trees have all shed their leaves, clear the shrubbery borders, to prevent 
their being blown about with every gust of wind, and littering the walks and graee* 
plots. Protect tea and other tender roses .with dry litter or fern ; but where they 
are growing in a prominent position, this system of protection will be objectionable, 
and, instead of adopting it, take the plants up carefully, and lay them in by their 
heels in a sheltered corner, and cover with litter or fern. These can be planted 
again early in March, and will, if handled carefully, scarcely feel the shift. 

Greenhouse. — Many amateurs lose large imrobers of plants, 'simply because 
ihey crowd the house as full as it will hold, and then water in the same careless 
manner as in summer, and fancy, because the weather happens to be cold, that the 
ventilators must be kept close. To keep the usual stock of greenhouse plants in 
health during the winter, maintain a comparatively dry atmosphere, which must be 
regularly changed by opening the ventilators on all favourable opportunities ; and 
if there is any danger of the temperature falling too low, apply a little fire-heat 
during the time the ventilators are open. To economize fuel, as well as for the 
take of the health of the plants, cover the glass with thick canvas, mats, or frigi- 
domo, during very sharp fVosts, to prevent the escape of the heat. Water eariy, 
and choose a clear, bright day for that purpose. It will be better to let the plants 



BiTLBOUS Flowbmb. — AmarjfUie far^ 
fMene^mat A. vUtaia; Bmni^a grandi- 
Jlora; Tropeeolitm iuberowum; Oxalie 
lebatas O. margimata, Pkmdramaeea 
ehloraeras Orocoacs, Hyaoiniha, luMpa^ 
nod If aroLiai. 



Stovb Ptowos. — Btgoma Samndtr^ 



•MMo, JB, kpbrida mmU^Ufra; Bo» 
ffo^rth, B. tongyiora, Omtnd^ida 
BpipJ^Uum tmneatmm, in ▼ar.; J 
centrum rwMai, JwHeia epeeioea, l u oena 
gratietims, Limaiodm roeea,* Sarkeriet 
eUgane,* Deudrohium moniUfonte,'* Zggo^ 
petalum erinUum e m r m U m m *, 



« Come and aee the vorka of God : He ia terrible in hia doing toward the 
children of men. He turned the aea into dry land : thoj went thronnh the flood 
on foot : there did we rcgoiee in Him. He ruleth bj his power for at «r ; hia eyes 
behold the nations} let not the rebelliooa exalt themaelTea."— Psa. lx?i 6^7. 
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be dry for a day or two than water them in damp weather. At the same time, the 
soil in which heaths and other plants of like character are potted must not bo 
allowed to get dust dry. Cyclamens, and single and doable primulas, now coming 
into flower, must have the warmest corner me bouse affords. Look sharp after 
green-fly, and fumigate immediately it makes its appearance. Eemove every 
decayed leaf, and keep everything as clean and sweet as oiroamstanoes will 
permit. 

Stoye.— The temperature advised for last month will be suitable for this. 
Nothing must be done to excite any of the occupants unnecesearily, just now, or 
the summer growth will be poor and weak in consequence. Attend carefully to 
Ferns, especially the delicate kinds, like the Gymnogrammas, Nothochlsenas, and 
Cheilanthes, the fronds of which soon decay, if wetted frequently, or exposed to a 
damp atmosphere. Ail kinds should be kept as quiet as posaible. Sometimes the 
dose-growing Selaginellas will rot at this season, and the best way to st<^ ita 
progress is to clear away the decayed portion, and then sprinkle the plants with 
dry sand, and place tliem in a dry position near the glass for a short time. The 
necessary precautions must, however, be taken to prevent the tender growth 
fla^^g. 

Kitchen Gi^BDEN.^Draw a little earth to the Beans and Peas now pe^fMiig 
through the ground, and keep a sharp look-out for mice, which are veiy busy 
just now, and trap them directly they make an appearance. In very sharp 
weather, cover Celery with long litter, for it soon rou in the oentre after it has 
been frozen. Take up a supply of Jerusalem Artichokes and Parsnips for imoie- 
diate use, and place in the root-hoase, and cover with dry sand or soil ; but the 
principal bulk should remain in the ground for the present, as they are firmer, a&d 
eat more mellow than when taken up at the beginning of the winter, and stored in 
the root-house. Frosty mornings must be taken advantage of for getting manue 
on vacant quarters ; and when the weather is unfavourable for out-door work, 
overhaul the root-stores, and remove all that exhibit the least aigoB of decay from 
contact with that which is sound. 

F&xJiT Gabdsn.— -Pruning of all fruit-trees, excepting the Peach and Neotarine» 
mnst be commenced in earnest. Lay in no more wood than is really required, for 
nothing is gained by over-crowding, but much lost. Give Apple-trees infested 
with American blight a thorough washing with strong brine, but avoid damaging 
either fruit-buds or wood-buds. See that trees planted last month are propac^ stiiBedi 
and cover the soil immediately over the roots with six inches of half-rotten stable 
manure, to prevent the frost loosening it. 

Pits and Fbambs. — Violets must be protected in cold and frosty weather, bat 
draw the lights off entirely whenever the weatlier will admit of its being done 
with advantage. Auriculas, Carnations, Pansies, Pinks, and Picotees, must have a 
f^ee circulation of air about them at all times, excepting when the weather is very 
damp or froety. A few degrees of frost will not do so much injury as a stagnant 
atmosphere. The early-potted Hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs must be uncovered 
at once, and exposed to the light. Remove successive batches to the forcing-pity 
the temperature of which should now average 60^. Syringe flowering shrubs 
overhead slightly once a day, to enable the buds to push strong. 

FoaciNo. — See diieotions for lust month. Rhubarb, SeiJcale, and Asparagus 
may now be lifUd, and introduced into heat; the first must be taken up withont 
the roots being broken about, and with as much soil adhering to them as possible. 
The roou can be placed in any out-of-the-way comer of the stove or forcing- A>uae. 
Seakale muat be forced in the dark, but Asparagus should be forced in a framoy 
close to the glass, and receive abundance of air to develop the flavour. Sow 
French Beans in small pots, and shift into larger ones as soon as they are wall 
rooted. Place near the glass to keep them dwarf and stooky. 
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HORTICULTUKAL APFAIES. 

BITIONS OF CHRTSANTHEMUMS.— The chryBanthemum season 
of 1869 has been qaite up to the aTerage of former years. The exhibitions 
have been onnsuallj good, and also well-attended by the general public. 
The exhibitions of this noble autumnal flower in the nurseries of Mb. 
Saltbb, Hammsiuimith, and Mb. Fobbtth, Stoke I^ewinoton, have 
been unusually good. The twenty-sixth annual exhibition of the Stoke Nbwing- 
TON SoczETr has been a decided success. The specimen plants were presented in fine 
condition, the principal prizes falling to the lot of Mr. Forsyth. But, perhaps, the 
most important feature of the exhibition was the cut blooms. These were contributed in 
large numbers, the chief bulk being of splendid quality, especially those in the large 
stands from Mr. Bowe, and Mr. £erry, of Roehampton, who succeeded in carrying 
off the lion's share of the prizes. The Bbistol and West or Englakd Ghbysan- 
TBBinTM Sooiett held an attractive exhibition on the 10th, at which misceUaneons 
flowering, and omamental-leaTed plants, were directly encouraged by the offer of 
liberal prizes. Fruit was also contributed largely ; indeed, it was one of the meet 
prominent features of the show, there being upwards of 250 dishes put up for com- 
petition, in addition to others exhibited gratuitously. Fuchsias were fine, but per- 
haps the most striking feature was the splendid collections of Zonal Pelargoninms, 
the vivid hues of which contrasted well with the half-tints and more sombre colours 
of the chrysanthemums. The exhibition of the South Essex Society was grand ; 
but scarcely so attractive to the general public as that held at Bristol, it being con- 
fined exclusively to the chrysanthemum, and, therefore, lacked variety. The 
specimens of the large-floweriDg varieties were really magnificent, some of the 
plants being more than six feet in diameter, and solid with bloom. Like the 
Bristol Society, the Bbixton Hill Society offer liberal prises for fine foliage plants. 
Primulas, and fruit. Splendid collections of the formcT were staged, and being 
judiciously intermixed with the chrysanthemums, produced an effect totally im- 
possible with the latter alone. The special feature of tiiis exhibition was, however, 
the splendid specimen pompones. The specimen large-flowering kinds, cut flowers, 
and miscellaneous subjects, were also such as to satisfy the most exigent critic. A 
good exhibition was held at Livbbpool on the 23rd and 24th nit., and was in every 
respect equal to those held near the metropolis. The shows of the North Westbbk, 
East London, and South London amateur societies have been quite up to the 
average of former years. 

The best flowers at the several exhibitions were the following: — Large 
flowering varieiieafornecimen culture : Annie Salter, Alma, Dr. Sharpe, Princess 
of Wales, Prince of Wales, Christine, White Christine, Lady Harding, Mrs. 
O. Bundle, Alma, Beverley, Little Harry, Beaut^ du Kord, Cloth of Gold, 
Venus, Golden Trilby, Lady Slade, and Jardin des Plantes. For tpeemen 
pompones: Bob, Lilac, Brown, Golden, and White Cedo Nulli, Andromeda, 
Golden Aurora, one of the very best yellow-flowered pompones in cultivation ; 
Salamon, St. Thais, Surprise, and General Canrobert. Large flowering varieiies/or 
cut btoonu, incurved : Mrs. G. Bundle, Dr. Brock, Prince of Wales, Emnress 
Eug§nie, Jardin des Plantes, Princess Beatrice, Antonelli, Lady Harding, White 
Globe, John Salter, Lady Talfourd, Golden Dr. Brock, Lady Slade, Gloria Mnndi, 
Nil Desperandnm, Novelty, Marshal Duroc, Venus, Prince Alfired, Princess of 
Wales, Plutus, Empress of India, Cherub, Bev. J. Dix, Mr. Brunlees, Golden 
Beverley, Queen of England^ General Bainbrigge, Aurea Multiflora, Le Grand, and 
Belladonna. Large anemone floufers : Prince of Anemones, Empress, George Sands, 
Mrs. Pethers, Fleur de Marie, Queen Margaret, Gluck, Louis Bonamy, Marguerite 
d'Anjou, and Margaret of Normandy. Anemone-flowered pomponet : Mr. Astie, 
Marie Stuart, Rose Marguerite, Jean Hachett, Regnlus, Mrs. Wynes, Antonius, 
Miss Nightingale, Sidonie, and Firefly. 

Victoria REau.— An experiment has recently been made in the gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society, Begent's Park, to test the buoyant power of the leaves of 
this wonderftd lily, and it was found that each leaf would support upwards of 
4001b., thus proving that a plant with eight leaves will support the enormoos 
weight of one ton and a half. 
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BoTAL Hoktioultubal' Sochtt's Rabb Plant Mbdal. — ^We undentand 
that the Coanoil of the Royal HorUcnltnral Society have resolved on issmog a 
bronze medal, to be called the " Rare Plant Medal/' to be awarded at any of 
the Society^l meetings for the first exhibition in this conntry of plants of great 
botanical interest. 

Prizb Essay 05 Flobal Cbiticum. — ^Lieut.-CoU Scott, Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, has offered five pounds for the best essay on the principles of 
Floral Criticism. 

Decomposition of Cabbonio Acm bt thb Lbaybs of Plants under the 
influence of light is the subject of a note recently addressed to the French Academy 
of Sciences by M, D^^rain, in which he observes tbat whilst M. Prilleux has 
attributed the same decomposing faculty to all luminous rays of equal intensity, he 
finds that more oxygen was disengaged from plants lighted by yellow and red rays 
than by those which were exposed to blue or green ; and also that evaporation is 
more active in plants exposed to yellow and red lights than in those exposed to 
green and blue. 

Dahlia Impbbialis. — This noble autumnal flowering plant, has flowered 
grandly at Mr. Salter's, Hammersmith, and in the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens, Ghiswick, it being in both cases grown in a cool house. That at Ohiswick 
attained a height of twelve feet ; but Mr. Salter succeeded in dwarfing his plant 
by grafting it on the tuber of one of the liliputian varieties. 

Testimonial to Mb. Babnbs, lat£ of Bioton.— The retirement of Mr. 
James Barnes, for nearly thirty years director and manager of the Bicton Gardens, 
Arboretum, Home Farm, etc., and the eminent services he has rendered to practical 
gardening and horticulture for a period of fifty years, induced some friends to co- 
operate with a view of marking their sense of his services by some visible token of 
their warm appreciation and esteem. A testimoaial, consisting of a very handsome 
silver tea-service, was presented to him recently at the Bude Haven Hotel, 
Exeter. 

Mbmobial to thb latb Mb. Jambs Ybttch. — A large and influential meeting 
of horticulturalists was held in the council-room of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
at South Kensington, October 27, to consider the desirability of perpetuating the 
memory of the late Mr. Yeitch, by means of a fitting memorial. A committee was 
formed, and subscriptions will be received forthwith* to be expended in a manner to 
be decided upon hereafter. Considering the high esteem in which the memory of 
the deceased gentleman is held by horticulturalists of all grades, we have no doubt 
but sufficient support will be forthcoming to carry out the arrangements in a 
manner worthy of bis distinguished reputation. 

A WiNTBB Gabdbn fob Edinbuboh will shortlv be commenced by the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Downie, Laird, and Laing, Forest Hill, London, and Edin- 
burgh. The site of the present garden is a portion of the West Coates Nursery- 
grounds, and aocording to the plans a very handsome structure of a composite order 
will be laid down in front of the present grounds facing the Glasgow Koad. The 
facade extends to 130 feet, the height of the building will be 26 feet, and the breadth 
do feet. From the centre of the main building, running backwards, will be another 
bouse, similar in outline to the above, extending to about 50 feet in length, and 
28 feet in breadth, which will be used as a fernery. It will be commenced imme- 
diately, and the work is expected to be completed by Whitsuntide. 



NEW BOOKS. 



Flora of Kiddlbsbx : a Topographical and Historical Account of the Plants 
found in the County. By ff. Trimeny M,3., and V, T. T, Dyer^ JB.A, (Hard- 
wicke, 192, Piccadilly). — A carefully prepared work, extending to upwards of 400 
pages, with a physical map of the county, and an admirable introduction on the 
geology, climate, and other conditions which determine the characteristics of a 
flora. The authors are the very men for such a task, Mr. Trimen being engaged in 
the Botanical Department of the British Museum, and Lecturer on Botany at St. 
Mary's Hospital, and Mr. Dyer is Professor of Natural History at the Royal Agri- 
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cnltnral College, Cirencester. Every London botanist will find it a great aid, both 
for its ample iDformation of the localities of plants, and also for reference in 
arranging the herbarium. 

Beautiful-Leaved Plants. By Shirley Sibberd. (Bell and Daldy). — The 
completion of this work at this season renders it available for a Christmas or New 
Year's gift. It contains colonred figures of about sixty beautiful-leaved plants, 
with accompanying descriptions and notes on cultivation. It may appear an expensive 
book, for twenty-five shillings is s large price for an octavo volume in these cheap 
times. But it is impossible to produce such plates as these, except at a large outlay, 
and judges of books will perhaps consider that the quality of the plates and letter- 
press fully justifies the price, and any lower quality would have been derogatory to 
the subject. As to the editor's work we, of course, say nothing, but we hope it 
will be found worthy of the accompanying labours of artist and printer, who have 
unquestionably done their duty. 

Gboombeioob's Sctbkcb Manuals. — Messrs. Groombridge and Sons have 
undertaken a noble service in behalf of technical education by the publication of 
this new series of elementary text-books. Three of the series are now before us ; 
namely, "An Introduction to Scibntifio Chemistry," by F. S. Barff, M..V. ; "An 
Introduction to the Science ov Heat,*' by T. A. Orme ; and " An Elementary 
Course of Thboretical and Applied Mecmanicb," by R. Wormeli, M.A.— These 
books are exactly what they profess to be ; full enough to establish an earnest 
student in the principles of the science treated of, and to fit candidates for university 
examination, and by their systematic arrangement, and embodiment of the latest results 
of research, serve for ail ordinary purposes of reference, or to throw accurate light 
upon any subject coming properly within their range. They are small, neet volumes, 
beaatifuily printed, and remarkably cheap. It may be proper to add, though the 
names of the authors are sufficient, that the best men for the several subjects have 
been selected, and their work is worthy of their reputations. 

The Garden Oracle for 1870 contains some new features. The almanac 
pages are occupied with lists of dessert fruits in the order of their ripening, showing 
the best varieties for large and small collections, and for succession tliroughout the 
year. The greatest eare has been taken to render the selections of plants, flowers, 
vegetables, etc., for the ensuing year as peifect as consultstions with about fifty 
practical florists, and a careful review of the results of exhibitions csn render them. 
A few curious pictures of vegetable monstrosities afibrd an entertaining feature, 
which, we hope, will render this issue of the Oracle particularly acceptable to the 
horticultural public. 

Practical Treatise on the Grape Vine. By WiUtam Thornton. Sixth 
edition. (Blackwood and Sons.) — We have so frequently recommended this work 
as the best upon the subject of which it treats, that nothing remains now but to 
announce the issue of a sixth edition. Such additions have been made as were 
necessary to include the latest possible information connected with jrrape-growing. 
It also includes an extra chapter on vine roots, a series of notes on the most cele- 
brated vines known, and a description of the earlitot vinery on record. The 
following extract from the chapter on the most celebrated vines will be of great 
interest to a large body of our readers : — 

" Notet on Celebrated Vines.— I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Rose, gardener 
to her Majesty the Queeu at the Royal Gardens, Frogmore, for the following 
information about two famous vines — the one at Hampton Court, the other at 
Cumberland Lodge. Of the former, Mr. Rose writes : * As far as I can learn, the 
vine at Hampton Court was planted in a small house in the year 1768, and the 
house has been enlarged from time to time till it has attained its present size. The 
stem of this vine at the surface of the soil is two feet ten inches in circumference. 
At three feet from the surface, where it branches into three principal stems, it is 
three feet in circumference. These three leading stems run along the whole length 
of the house, branching off right and lef^ and covering with foliage an area of I960 
feet, yielding from 600 lb. to 800 lb. of grapes annually, which are ripened iu tba 
autumn. The vine is a black Hambuig, and the system of pruning is the doee* 
•pur one. 

*' ^That at Onmberiaad Iiodge was planted about seventy years ago in a small 
pit, by a foreman of the name «f Tidy, who managed the pisce at that date. Um 
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TiA^ whieli it alBO a black HaMborg, made saeh rapid prograw, that a hooM was 
erected over it, which has been repeatedl^r enlarged to ito present sise— the last 
addition haTing been made some fifteen years ago. At the surface of the soil this 
Tine is three feet in ourcnmference ; at two feet from the soil it is two fnet ten 
inches ; here it branches into two main stem^ which at fonr feet branches each into 
two rods, and run the whole length of the Ikouse, branahinK in all directions, covering 
an area of 2563 feet, and producing from 600 lb. to 1200 ih. wttght of good grapes 
annoaUj, ripened late in aatnain. It is pruned on the close-spar system. The 
border is 60 feet wide, and is not cropped. The house is 138 feet long, and, like 
that at Hampton Court, is heated hj flnea ; bnt litsle fire-heat is applied, as the 
Yines are not forced.' 

*< In a letter I recently recelTed from Mr. John Watson, gardener to Sir Robeit 
Peel, Bart, at lus seat, the Campagna Lamme^un, near OencTa, he refers to threa 
▼eiy large old Tinea in his neighbouihood. He writes t ' I have ascertained from 
family doonmenls that they wer* fine large mnes a hnndred years ago. The 
diameters of their stems near the ground is an average of one foot six inches, equal 
to a girth of fbsor feet six inches. The finest of them grows on the slope of Mount 
Salne ; the ether two on the flat plain that at one time probably formed part of the 
Lake of Genera. The soil they are growing in ia pan chalk, which, when dug up 
in autumn, looks more like a turnpike road than a vine-border ; yet these Tines are 
in great vigour, and last antuiwiy owing to the hot summer, yielded more wine, and 
of higher quality, than nsnal. The Lake of Geneva is forty miles long ; on both 
sides it is planted with vines ; aad during the autumn hundreds of invalids come 
firom all parts of the worid to undergo what is termed the '* grape oure" here. 
They beein by eating i lb. of grapes a day, and increase the quantity till it reaches 
It lb., when they as gradually diminish it. By this means, I have known many 
xemarkflj>le cures effected, even of caneerp which had baffled the best medical skill,' " 



TO CORBESPONDENTS. 



Thb CnowH or Thobns.— Xody B. — ^The question proposed — From what 
plant was the Saviour's crown of thorns derived? is of far less interest to us than it 
appears to be to others, and for this reason, that it cannot matter at all to the moral 
of the narrative, or the spiritual purport and lesson of the crucifixion, what par- 
ticular plant was employed. There is, we think, too much minute textual exegesis 
to the injury of philosophical criticism, and tiie devotional application of religious 
truths. However, the question is appropriate to the season and to our labours. In 
Syria and the fertile parts of Arabia thorny trees and shrubs abound. The P^mist 
oomparss the laughter of fools to the crackling of thorns under a pot, which Indi* 
cates that '* thorns" of some sort were commonly used ss fuel in Palestine. We 
read again of thorns and briers as emblems of desolation. These and other refe- 
rences point to the wild scrubby vegetation of uncultivated lands, of which in the 
Sast thorny and prickly forms of vegetation constitute the major part The 
Hebrew language has about twenty words to represent different (or the same) 
thorny or prickly shrubs, the various meanings of which are more likely to be 
discovered by the traveller than the philologist. The abundance of thorny vege- 
tation in Palestine increases the difficulty of the question l>efore us, because of the 
wide choice the soldiers probably had wben they determined to form a mock crown 
for the King of the Jews. The Greek text, however, and the necessities of the case 
contract the inquiry almost to a point, leaving us to choose finally between two 
common shrubs of Palestine, one of which there can be but little doubt was selected 
for this purpose. That there is nothing new in our selection of these will be evident 
by their names. Faliurut acuUatus, the " Christ's thorn" of gardens, has long 
ei^oyed the reputation of immediate relationship to tiie history of the crucifixion. 
On the other hand, Zizgphus spina ChrUH, the ^* Christ s thorn lotus," has at least 
an equal, if not a superior claim. Both are common and conspicuous shrubs of the 
Bible lands. They both belons to the same order, being rhamnaceous plants, both 
aza spiny, and from the branches of either a crown might be quickly constructed. 
The second of these two plants appears entitled to the distinction of having pierced 
the Saviour's brows. Its young sprays are long and fiexile, and its leaves are of a 
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dark green colour, wbioh would commend it to the ioldiers as a near imitation of 
the ivy chaplet bestowed on victors in their games and battles. The Palioms does not 
nearly so well folfil the same conditions. In Smith's " Dictionary of the Bible,*' 
article " Thorns and Thistles," it is steted that Ziz^hus tpina Ckritti is tiie nebh 
of the Arabs, whioh grows abundantly in Syria and Palestine, both in wet and diy 
places ; Dr. Hooker noticed a specimen nearly forty feet high, spreading as widely as 
a good Quercus ilex in England. The nebk fringes the banks of the Jordan, andflon- 
rlshes on the marshy banks of the lake of Tiberias : it formaeither a shrub oratree ; 
and, indeed, is quite common over the country. It is a mfttter of some importance^ 
we think, in such inquiries as these to take broad views, if possiUe. Now it 
is extremely likely that the Boman soldiers were less anxious to inflict suffering 
than to imply disgrace or give mocking expression to their opinion that Jesus was 
a fanatic If so, they would be liksly to seize upon the plant which most readily 
supplied an imitation of the heroio garland, for such undoubtedly the crown ot 
thorns was — the Jews would havs been cruel, and have given preference to the 
plant for its cruel thorns. But then the Jews would not have crowned Jesus at 
all ; they had no such custom. On the other hand, the Romans despised the Jews, 
and were as ignorant as they were careless of the peoaliarities of Jewish i^teas and 
traditions. Hence in hurrying the Divine victim to the scaffold, they would And 
little to amuse them in his sufferings, but probably much to gratify their depraved 
natures in the additional humiliation of a mocking crown. This consideration 
adds to the probability that Zizyphus spina Chrisii and not Palinrus acnleatus, was 
the plant employed in the bittor prelude to the croeifixion. 

OTAxnco Tbbbb, btc. — Novice, — The mode in which newly-planted trees are 
supported is radically bad. A stout stake is t&rust straight down bedde the stem 
of the tree into the very midst of its roots. The first step' in the process, therefin% 
usually resnlts in iigury to the roots in thek mcst vulnerable part, namely, at 
their point of junction with the stem. The next mischief is the result of the 
decay of the stake. It beoomes a nest for fungi, the white underground threads 
of which spread over the decaying stake, and then pass to the living roots of the 
tree, which is seriously injured bv Uie contact, and may actually die in consequence. 
The mode of staking we have followed for many years past is unattended witk 
either of these evils, and affords a far better support than a stake standing upright 
next the stem. We drive a stout stake in a slanting position, and, as it were, 
leaning against the tree, and then bind the stem to the top of it with a*bit of hay band 
to prevent chafing. If this plan is carried out fairly, every tree so staked is as 
firmly fixed as an oak-tree fifty years old ; no storm can move it. If the tree has 
an extra large head, two, three, or more such stakes may be employed, set oat 
round the tree like " struts," and all braced together where their tops cross each 
other and the stem. As for iron stakes, we have used them for twenty years, 
and never knew them to do the shadow of harm to anything. They are invaluable 
for staking standard roses. 

FxRM Fbonds tubmino Bbowk.— 02(2 Subscriber, — ^Very probably the planta are 
potted in unsuitable soil, or the drainage of the pots is out of order, and tbe soil 
water-logged in consequence. Either of these evils would cause the fronds to turn 
brown. It is, however, impossible to suggest a remedy without further information. 
Tmbatment 07 Gekaniums taken up ovt of the Beds.— OU Subscriber, — 
Bemove the whole of the flowers, and also the dead and decaying leaves, but avoid 
breaking or cutting the shoots, as the wounded part is liable to decay at this season 
of the year. The soil must not be kept dust dry, but after being watered, it should 
be allowed to get dry before being watered again. The plants ahould be placed in a 
light position, where the air can have ftiU access to them. 

Tbansplamting Boses. — J, Sheldon, Derby, — Beplant your old stock if the 
trees are in a healthy condition. Lift the planto carefully, and prune the very longest 
roota slightly. The finest blooms for exhibition are obtained from young plantr« 
therefore we should advise yott to add a few trees that were budded last year — two- 
feet standards are preferable if on the brier, and of course dwarf bushes if worked 
on the manetti, or on their own rooto. You will do well to consult the '* Bote 
Book " (Groombridge and Sons, price 5i.). 
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